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MELVILLE  W.   FULLER. 

Melville  Weston  Fuller,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Augusta,  Maine,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1833.  He  comes  of  the  best  New  England 
stock  on  both  sides,  his  American  ancestors 
having  been  among  the  pilgrims  who  came 
over  on  the  "Mayflower."  For  nearly  three 
centuries,  some  member  of  his  family  in 
each  generation  rose  to  eminence  as  a  law- 
yer, statesman  or  divine.  A  succession  of 
distinguished  preachers  were  his  ancestors 
on  the  paternal  side.  Thomas  Weld,  a  Fel- 
low of  Cambridge  University,  came  to  this 
country  in  1632,  and  was  the  first  minister 
of  the  first  church  in  Roxbury,  now  a  part 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Eliot,  the  Indian  apostle.  A 
great  grandson  of  his,  Ilabijah  Weld,  was 
settled  for  half  a  century  at  Attleborough, 
Mass.,  and  was  much  beloved  by  Cotton 
Mather.  He  is  described  in  Dwight's 
"  Travels  in  New  England"  as  an  orator  of 
great  virtue  and  power,  a  very  Boanerges 
in  the  pulpit.  His  daughter,  Hannah,  became 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Caleb  Fuller,  son  of  Young 
Fuller,  who  was  born  at  Barnstable  in  1708. 
Another  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  John 
Shaw   of    Barnstable,    from  whom  the    late 


Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  descended  ;  so  that  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fuller  and  the  late  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts  are  both  descendants  of  the 
celebrated  Puritan  i>reacher.  The  Rev. 
Caleb  Fuller  graduated  at  Yale  in  1758,  and 
settled  as  minister  for  some  time  in  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  died  at  a  good 
old  age  in  1815.  His  son,  Henry  Weld 
Fuller,  grandfather  of  the  Chief  Justice,  was 
born  in  1784,  and  was  a  classmate  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Daniel  Webster  at  Dartmouth 
College.  He  was  a  sound  lawyer,  and  for 
many  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
judge  of  probate  in  Kennebec  county,  Maine. 
He  resided  at  Augusta,  and  was  noted  for 
his  public  spirit  and  his  keen  interest  in  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  his  adopted  state. 
He  married  Esther  Gould,  a  sister  of  the 
poetess,  Hahnah  Flagg  Gould,  and  died  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1841.  The  father  of 
the  Chief  Justice's  paternal  grandmother, 
Benjamin  Gould,  was  a  soldier  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  was  wounded  at  Lexington, 
and  twice  hit  at  Bunker  Hill.  Her  brother, 
Benjamin  A.  Gould,  was  master  of  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  school;  and  another  sister  was  the 
mother  of  the  late  Judge  Rapallo  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  Frederick 
Augustus  Fuller,  son  of  Henry  Weld  Fuller 
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and  Esther  Gould,    and    father   of  the  Chief 
Justice,  was  born  in  Augusta  on  tlie  5th  of 
October,  1806;  studied  law  at  Harvard  law 
school   and   with  his  father,    and  was  for  a 
long  time  chairman  of  the  commissioners  of 
Penobscot  county.      He    married  Catherine 
M.  Weston,  daughter  of  Hon.  Nathan  Wes- 
ton, who  was   chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  Maine  was 
admitted  as  a  state,    was   a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  being  associate 
justice  from  1820  to  1834,  and  chief  justice 
from  1834  to  1841.      Chief  Justice  Weston's 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Bancroft,  an   aunt  of 
the   historian,    George    Bancroft,    who  had 
been  previously  married  to  Nathaniel  Chee- 
ver,  and  two  of   whose   grandchildren   were 
the    well    known  abolitionist  divines.   Rev. 
Dr.  George  B.  Cheever  and  Rev.   Henry  T. 
Chcever.     The  maternal  grandmother  of  the 
Chief     Justice    was    Paulina    Bass    Cony, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.    Daniel    Cony   of  Au- 
gusta.     She  was  a  relative  of  Bishop    Bass 
of  Massachusetts,  and  a  descendant  of  John 
Bass,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Priscilla 
and  John  Alden.    Her  maternal  grandfather 
was  Rev.   Philip    Curtis  of  Jamaica  Plain. 
Judge    Cony    was    a  revolutionary    soldier, 
was  present  at  the   surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
and  was  a  leading  man  in  the  Kennebec  val- 
ley during  a  long  life.      He  had  four  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Ruel  Williams,  Mrs.  Nathan  Wes- 
ton, Mrs.  Samuel  Cony,  and  Mrs.   John  H. 
Insraham,  familiar  names  to  the  people  of 
]\Iaine.       The    Chief    Justice     is    connected 
through  the  Welds  with  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
through  the  Curtises  with  Benjamin  R.  Cur- 
tis,   and    through    the    Conys   with    Rufus 
Choate.   His  father  and  his  father's  two  broth- 
ers, and  his  mother's  four  brothers,  were  all 
members  of  the  bar.   His  father,  grandfather, 
and  great-grandfather   had  all    been  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  town  in  which  he  was 
born.      The  opinions  of  Chief  Justice   Wes- 
ton, especially  upon  commercial  questions. 


are  quoted  even  now  as  leading    cases  ui>on 
the  topics  discussed.      At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Mr.  Fuller  entered  Bowdoin  College,  where 
he  went  through  the  regular  course,   gradu- 
ating in  the  class  of  1853.      On  leaving  col- 
lege he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle,    George  Melville   Weston,  at 
Bangor,  towards  the  close  of  his  preparatory 
course  attending  lectures  at  the  Harvard  law 
school.       Having  been  called  to  the  bar  of 
his  native  state,  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Augusta  in  1856,  in  part- 
nership with  his  uncle,   Hon.   Benjamin  A. 
G.    Fuller,   with   whom  he  also  at  the  same 
time  edited  The  Age,  then  one  of  the  lead- 
ing   democratic    newspapers     in   the    state. 
While  acting    in  this  capacity  he  reported 
the  proceedings  of   the  state  legislature  for 
the  same  paper,  and  thus  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  James  G.  Blaine,  who  was  then  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  republican  newspaper 
in  Augusta.     While  yet  on  the  threshold  of 
his  career,  Mr.  Fuller  so  favorably  impressed 
his  fellow-citizens  by  his  ability  that  in  1856 
they  elected  him  a  member  of  'the  common 
council  of  Augusta,  of  which  he  became  the 
president,  performing  also  the  duties  of  city 
solicitor.    Although  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  had  already  developed  remarkable 
qualities  as  a  lawyer,  and  an   enviable   posi- 
tion at  the  bar  of  his  native  state  was  assured 
him.     The  wonderful  reports  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  new  West,  however,  and  especially 
of  the  growth  of  Chicago,    had  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  fol- 
low the  track — by  this  time  pretty  well  trod- 
den— of  Chicago's  early   pioneers.       He  re- 
signed his  offices  in  Augusta,  and  before  the 
year  1856  had  closed  he  had  settled   in   Chi- 
cago.     Here  his   abilities    were  speedily  re- 
cognized.     He  soon  won  for  himself  an  hon- 
orable position  at  the  bar,   and  built  up  a 
lucrative  practice  which  continued  to  grow 
until  he  stood  in  the  foremost  rank   of   the 
prolossiou.      Within  two  years  after  his  ar- 
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rival  in  Chicago  we  find  bim  arguing  a  case 
before  tbe  Supreme  Court  of   this    state — 
Beach  v.  Derby,  reported   in  the   19th  vol- 
ume of   the    Illinois    Reports.       From   that 
time  on  until  his   elevation    to    the   highest 
judicial    office     in    this    country,     he    was 
engaged  as  counsel   in   nearly   all    the   most 
important  litigations  that  stand  out  as  land- 
marks of  the  history  of  jurisprudence  in  this 
state.      His  cases   appear  in  more  than  one 
hundred    volumes    of   the    Illinois  Reports. 
Several   of  them  were  of  a  character  which 
attracted  attention  not  only   in   this  but  in 
other  countries.      The   most   celebrated    of 
them,  perhaps,  was  the  famous  Cheney  case, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,   with   a  branch   in    England.     The 
Rev.    Charles    Edward    Cheney,     rector    of 
Christ  Church,  in  Chicago,  was  charged  be- 
fore the  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
diocese  of  Illinois,   Dr.    Whitehouse,   with 
omitting  the  word    "  regenerate  "  from   the 
baptismal  service  in  violation  of  the  rubric, 
and  the   Bishop  appointed  an  ecclesiastical 
court  to  hear  evidence  and  report  their  find- 
ings to  him.     This  court,   which    consisted 
entirely    of    clergymen,    met   in   the  lecture 
room  of  the  cathedral  of  S.S.    Peter     and 
Paul,    and  was  presided  over  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Chase,     principal   of  an  Episcopal   training 
college  in  central  Illinois.     The  prosecution 
was  conducted   by   Mr.    S.    Corning    Judd, 
chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and   the  accused 
clergyman  was  defended  by  Mr.  Fuller,  who 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
communion.      Mr.  Cheney  did  not  deny  that 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  baptismal  regenera- 
tion was  repugnant  to  him,  nor  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  omit  the  word  expressing  it 
when    reading    the    baptismal    service.       In 
common  with  a  number  of  other  clergymen 
who  afterwards  seceded  with  him  from  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  he   claimed  a 
larger  spiritual   liberty  than   was    conceded 


to  him  by  the  strict  ritualists  who  Instigated 
the    prosecution,    and    maintained    that    he 
could    still    remain    a   loyal  minister  of  the 
church,  though  eliminating  from  the  service 
book  what  he  held  to  be  error.      The  writ- 
ings of  the  Church  Fathers  were  appealed  to 
in  support  of  this  position,  while  the  canon 
law  was  cited  to   uphold   the  theory  that  a 
clergyman  can  do  nothing  but  follow  the  ru- 
bric, except  with  the  permission  of  his  bishop, 
to    whom  he  owes  absolute   canonical   obe- 
dience.    Mr.  Fuller  met  the  case  presented 
point  by  point,    and   astonished  the  learned 
doctors  of  divinity  by  his  knowledge,  both 
of  canon  law  and  patristic  literature.    When 
it   became    evident  that  the  decision  of  the 
court  would   be   against  his   client,  he  sued 
out  a  writ  of  injunction,    which  was  served 
upon  the  members  of  the  court  in  open  ses- 
sion by  the  sheriff  of  Cook  county  in  person. 
But  Mr.  Fuller  was  defeated  in  the  Supreme 
Court,   where   that  court  decided    that  the 
court  of  equity  could   not  enjoin  the  eccle- 
siastical proceedings.      Mr.  Cheney  was  sub- 
sequently deposed  for  canonical  disobedience, 
and  formed  a  new  church  with  the  aid    of 
Rev.  Dr.  Cummins,  assistant  bishop  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  conferred  upon  Mr.  Cheney  epis- 
copal orders,  as  Mr.  Cheney,  though  discard- 
ing absolute    baptismal    regeneration,     still 
clung  to  the  dogma  of  apostolical  succession. 
The  new  church  became  known   as   the   Re- 
formed Episcopal  church,  and  ministers  from 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  other  de- 
nominations  joined  its   ranks.      The  vestry 
and  congregation  of  Chi'ist  church  followed 
Mr.    Cheney  in  his   secession,   and   another 
suit  arose  between  them  and  the  Bishop  with 
regard  to   the  title   to  the  church  property. 
The  cases  were  in  litigation  a  long  time,  and 
at  all  stages  Mr.  Fuller  vigorously  contested 
them,  evincing  a  profound  knowledge  of  ec- 
clesiastical law  rarely  posessed  by  any  law- 
yer, except  among  those    English    lawyers 
who  are  specially  devoted   to    that  line  of 
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practice.  His  arginnent  in  tlie  first  case  be- 
fore the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  masterpiece  of  forensic  skill 
and  eloquence.  The  result  of  the  second 
case  was  favorable  to  his  clients,  who  still 
occupy  Christ  church  under  the  ministrations 
of  Bishop  Cheney.  This  now  historical  case 
added  greatly  to  Mr.  Fuller's  fame  as  an  ad- 
vocate, but  he  had  long  before  been  recog- 
nized as  a  thorough  and  painstaking  lawyer, 
and  noted  for  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
interests  of  his  clients.  His  practice  con- 
tinued to  grow  until  it  was  limited  only  by 
his  ability  and  willingness  to  undertake  new- 
cases.  A  marked  characteristic  of  all  his 
appearances  in  court  was  the  thoroughness 
with  which  his  cases  were  prepared.  Al- 
though possessed  of  quick  perceptive  facul- 
ties and  woi'king  with  facility  and  ease,  he 
studied  every  case  closely  and  carefully,  not 
grudging  the  most  prodigious  labor  so  that 
he  might  be  master  of  every  detail,  and  he 
always  went  into  court  fully  armed  for  the 
-  contest.  As  a  fluent,  eai'nest,  and  convinc- 
ing advocate  he  had  few  equals.  Always 
dignified  and  courteous,  he  commanded  alike 
the  respect  of  the  court  and  the  esteem  of  his 
associates  at  the  bar.  His  practice  embraced 
all  branches  of  the  law  except  criminal  and 
admiralty.  As  an  expounder  of  commercial 
law  and  the  law  of  i-eal  property,  he  had  no 
superior  at  the  Chicago  bar.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  forensic  career,  he  practiced 
more  on  the  chancery  than  the  law  side  of 
the  court,  but  in  both  he  shone  as  an  eloquent 
and  successful  pleader.  Latterly  his  prac- 
tice was  very  extensive  in  the  federal  courts 
and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  he  was 
of  counsel  in  the  first  case  heard  before  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Waite  when  he  went  upon 
the  bench, — Tappan  v.  The  Merchants' 
National  Bank.  That  was  in  1874,  and 
since  that  time  as  well  as  for  some  years  be- 
fore, scarcely  a  term  of  that  court  passed  in 
which  lie  had  not  one   or  more   cases   on   the 


docket.  Among  the  more  important  of  his 
later  cases  in  the  federal  courts  may  be 
mentioned  the  Lake  Front  case,  which  in- 
volved a  long  protracted  struggle  between 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  company  for  the  control  of  the  lake 
front,  along  which  the  railroad's  right  of 
way  extended.  The  litigation  over  this  mat- 
ter dragged  its  slow  length  along  for  many 
years,  assuming  in  its  course  many  new 
phases  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe 
in  detail,  even  were  it  possible  within  any 
reasonable  limits  to  recount  a  history  with 
which  most  of  the  older  generation  of  Chi- 
cago citizens'are  familiar.  Mr.  Fuller  in  the 
whole  of  that  litigation  successfully  repre- 
sented the  intei-ests  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
On  the  side  of  the  railroad  company  the 
most  eminent  counsel  available  at  the  Chi- 
cago bar  were  arrayed  against  him  ;  but  he 
fought  them  single  handed  with  wonderful 
pertinacity,  and  with  a))parently  inexhausti- 
ble resources  of  argument,  until  at  the  final 
hearing  before  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  and  Judge 
Blodgett,  a  year  before  Mr.  Fuller's  eleva- 
tion to  the  federal  bench,  a  result  was  ar- 
rived at  which  was  substantially  a  triumph 
for  the  city,  the  credit  of  which  was  freely 
acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  learning, 
research,  and  skill  with  which  Mr.  Fuller 
had  conducted  the  litigation  on  the  city's 
behalf.  It  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
legal  battles  that  have  ever  been  fought  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States, — memorable 
alike  for  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  in- 
volved, the  eminence  of  the  counsel  engaged 
and  the  length  of  time  through  which  it 
lasted, — and  Mr.  Fuller  came  out  of  it  with 
honor,  and  with  a  vastly  enhanced  profes- 
sional reputation.  A  democrat  all  his  life, 
Mr.  Fuller  gave  a  loyal  and  earnest  support 
to  the  cause  of  the  LTnion  during  the  war, 
believing  the  princij)les  of  the  Jeffersouian 
party  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  purest 
patriotism.      Ardently  desiring   the  triumph 
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of  the  Union  arms  and  the  suppression  of 
rebellion,  he  yet  saw  no  reason  to  change  the 
political  opinions  which  he  had  cherished 
from  his  earliest  years,  and  has  always 
been,  through  all  vicissitudes  of  party  for- 
tune, a  consistent  and  zealous  member 
of  the  Democratic  party.  A  thorough 
student  of  economic  science  as  well  as 
of  the  principles  of  the  law,  he  quickly 
discerned  the  fallacy  of  an  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  general  prosperity  by  an  inflation 
of  the  currency,  and  gave  his  firm  support 
to  the  policy  of  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments and  a  retui-n  to  what  was  popularly 
known  as  "hard  money."  He  was  a  devoted 
personal  friend  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and 
among  the  ablest  adherents  of  that  states- 
man. He  welcomed  Senator  Douglas  to 
Chicago  in  1860,  in  an  address  characterized 
both  by  elegance  of  diction  and  vigor  of 
thought,  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  de- 
livered a  commemorative  oration  which  was 
widely  praised  for  its  style  and  matter.      In 

1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
called  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  in  that 
body  his  legal  knowledge  and  abilities  ena- 
bled him  to  render  important    service.      In 

1862  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature, 
and  served  one  term.  He  was  chosen  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Democi-atic  National  Con- 
ventions of  1864,  1872,  1876,  and  1880,  and 
in  1876  was  selected  to  nominate  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks for  the  Vice  Presidency,  which  he 
did  in  a  brilliant  speech.  In  recent  years, 
howevei',  he  has  withdrawn  himself  from  all 
active  participation  in  politics,  though  he 
still  retains  a  warm  interest  in  the  success  of 
his  party  and  the  principles  which  it  repre- 
sents, is  a  close  obsei-ver  of  public  events, 
and  as  keen  a  student  as  ever  of  the  public 
questions  of  the  day.  A  thorough  student 
from  his  college  days,  Mr.  Fuller  has  all 
his  life  been  a  man  of  scholarly  habits — not 
merely  a  lulxv  librurttm,   though  he  is  that, 


but  one  who  constantly  exemplifies  Bacon's 
maxim    as    to    the    ripe    results  of  reading. 
His  classical  erudition  tinctures  his  style  on 
all  occasions,  in  legal  arguments,    in  public 
addresses,  and  even  in  lighter  and  less  care- 
fully prepared   i)Ostprandial  utterances,  and 
oftentimes  overflows  in  quotation.      In  the 
same  way.  his    wide    acquaintance    with  the 
best     modern    literatui-e    is    manifest    not 
merely  in  the  grace  and  polish  of  his  diction, 
but  in  the  wealth   of  allusion  and  felicitous 
quotation    with     which    it   is  embroidered. 
And  above  all,  one  rare  element  of  strength 
which  pervades  his    more    serious  discourse 
is  his  familiarity   with  the  Bible,    the  very 
jthraseology  of    which,    grand    in  its  severe 
simplicity,  crops  out  frequently  in  Mr.  Ful- 
lei-'s  speeches  as  though  by  an  act  of  uncon- 
scious assimilation.      By  the  members  of  his 
own   profession    he    is    held    in  the  highest 
respect   for   the   thoroughness   of  his    legal 
learning.    He  displays  as  complete  a  familiar- 
ity   with    fundamental     principles   as    with 
precedents.      A  profound  jurist  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  scholar,  he  is  moreover  a  sin- 
gularly   effective  orator,    the  charm  of  his 
diction  being  enhanced    by  a  graceful  deliv- 
ery and  a  dignified   bearing  which   at  once 
make  a  favorable  impression  upon  his  audi- 
ence.     On  the  1st  of  May,  1888,  Mr.  Fuller 
was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  the 
high  office   of  Chief   Justice  of  the  United 
States,  made  vacant  by  the    death   of  Hon. 
Morrison  R.   Waite.      His  appointment  was 
most  favorably  received  by  the  legal  profes- 
sion  throughout   the    country.       Even    his 
strongest  political    opponents    were    among 
the  first  to  recognize  his  eminent  fitness  for 
the  position.      Called    in    the   vigor   of    his 
manhood   from    the  active    practice    of  the 
bar,  it  was  universally  felt  that  Mr.  Fuller, 
as   a   lawyer  of   wide  experience   and   com- 
manding position    in   his  profession,   and  a 
citizen  of  the  very  highest  personal  charac- 
ter, would  undoubtedly  prove  a  worthy  sue- 
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cesser  to  Jay,  Ellsworth,  Marshall,  Taney, 
Chase,  and  Waite.  His  old  college — Bow- 
doin — was  among  the  foremost  to  greet  the 
new  Chief  Justice  with  the  highest  honor  in 
its  gift,  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  which  was 
conferred  upon  him  on  commencement  day, 
in  July,  1888.  Mr.  Fuller  was  present  in 
attendance  on  a  meeting  of  his  class,  that  of 
1853,  and  at  the  commencement  dinner,  in 
resj)onse  to  the  call  of  the  president,  he 
made  a  response  which  was  characterized  by 
all  the  felicities  of  diction  which  have 
already  been  enumerated.  ' '  Praise  from 
those  who  have  been  crowned  with  praise," 
he  said,  "is  necessarily  gratifying,  and  it  is 
delightful  on  returning  from  long  absence  to 
receive  the  cordial  welcome  of  the  friends  of 
one's  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  of  the 
many  with  whom  kinship  has  been  created 
by  the  tender  touch  of  the  fair  and  gracious 
mother  in  letters  of  us  all.  I  cannot  escape 
if  I  would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could,  the 
touch  of  vanished  hands  and  the  sound  of 
stilled  voices."  Speaking  of  his  old  teach- 
ers, he  went  on  to  say:  "Though  in  the 
careless  gaiety  of  youth  I  count  myself  as 
not  having  fully  apprehended  it,  I  have 
since  appreciated,  and  profoundly  appreciate, 
the  value  of  the  works  which  follow  them 
now  that  they  rest  from  their  labors.  It  was 
not  learning  merely,  it  was  not  mental  dis- 
cipline merely,  that  they  sought  to  impart ; 
but  in  addition  to  and  above  these,  they 
labored  to  ground  the  student  in  that  faith 
in  the  eternal  verities  which  would  enable 
him,  when  the  rain  descended  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  the  floods  came,  to  with- 
stand the  storm  as  he  only  finally  can 
do  whose  feet  are  planted  on  that  rock. 
Wherever  the  sons  of  Bowdoin  have  acquired 
distinction  —  and  what  region  of  the  earth 
is  not  full  of  their  labors?  — I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  their  success  is  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  integrity  of  character  developed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  their  alma 


mater.''''  His  fellow  citizens  of  Chicago 
were  not  slow  to  acknowledge  the  honor 
conferred  uj)on  this  community  by  the  selec- 
tion of  one  of  its  members  for  the  highest 
judicial  office  in  the  land.  His  brethren  of 
the  Chicago  bench  and  bar  entertained  him 
at  a  magniticent  banquet,  presided  over  by 
the  venerable  Thomas  Drummond,  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  himself  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  College.  In  propos- 
ing the  health  of  the  new  Chief  Justice, 
Judge  Drummond  referred  to  the  attempted 
opposition  to  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
Characterizing  Mr.  Fuller  as  "one  who  has 
gone  in  and  out  among  us  for  more  than 
thirty  years  with  an  untarnished  name,  and 
with  a  moral  character  which  even  malice 
could  not  sully,"  he  said  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  could  commend  Mr.  Fuller 
"as  one  who,  from  the  eminence  which  he 
has  occupied  as  a  lawyer,  from  his  learning, 
from  his  ability,  and  his  integrity,  will 
adorn  the  high  office  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed. "  The  earnest  and  feeling  words 
with  which  Chief  Justice  Fuller  responded 
will  long  echo  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
were  present  on  that  occasion,  and  a  brief 
extract  from  them  may  fitly  close  this  sketch: 
"It  has  come  to  pass,"  Mr.  Fuller  said, 
"that  as  the  star  of  empire,  moving  west- 
ward, hangs  fixed  and  resplendent  above  the 
glorious  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  member 
of  this  bar  and  citizen  of  Chicago  has  been 
designated  to  the  headship  of  the  mightiest 
tribunal  upon  earth.  Of  that  tribunal,  or 
the  grave  and  weighty  responsibilities  of  that 
office,  it  does  not  become  me  now  to  speak, 
nor  could  I  if  it  were  otherwise  appropriate, 
for  I  am  oppressed  with  the  sadness  inevit- 
able where  one,  after  long  years  of  battle, 
puts  his  armor  off  and  retires  from  the  ranks 
of  his  comrades.  Whatever  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  these  thirty-two  years,  they  have 
never  been  marred  by  personal  estrangement 
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from  my  brethren,  and  they  have  been 
happy  years.  Per.sonally  unambitious,  I 
have  not  thought  myself  .selfish  in  indulging 
my  preference  for  the  sweet  habit  of  life 
rather  than  the  struggle  involved  in  promi- 
nent position.  I  have  always  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  words  of  one 
of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  that  'men  in  great 
place  are  thrice  servants  ;  servants  of  the 
sovereign  or  state,  servants  of  fame,  and 
servants  of  business  ;  so  as  they  have  no  free- 
dom, neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their 
actions,  nor  in  their  times.'  But  I  also 
know,  of  course,  that  the  performance  of 
duty  is  the  true  end  of  life ;  and  I  find  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  though  in  the 
effort  to  prove  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
a  great  and  common  country  I  must  tread 
the  wine-press  alone,  I  shall  be  sustained  by 
the  symi)athy,  the  friendship,  and  the  good 
will  of  those  with  whom  I  have  dwelt  so  long, 
and  my  affection  for  whom  no  office,  how- 
ever exalted,  no  eminence,  however  great, 
can  impede  or  diminish."  Mr.  Fuller  has 
been  twice  mari'ied ;  in  1858,  to  Calista  O. 
Reynolds,  and  in  1866  to  Mary  Ellen  Cool- 
baugh.  He  is  the  father  of  eight  daughters 
and  one  son — two  of  the  daughters  being 
the  issue  of  the  first  marriage. 


JOSEPH   D.   WEBSTER. 

Brevet  M.^.iuk-Genekai,  Josici'ii  Dana 
Webster,  U.S.V.,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  engineer,  prominent  during 
the  Civil  War  in  a  number  of  capacities, 
notably  as  military  governor  of  Memphis, 
and  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  Grant  and 
subsequently  to  General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
and  at  later  ])eriods  in  his  life  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  also  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  at  Chicago,  was 
born  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  on  August 
25,  1811,  and  died  at  Chicago,  on  March  12, 


1876.  General  Webster  came  of  an  old  and 
prominent  family  of  New  Hampshire.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Webster,  also  a 
native  of  that  state,  was  a  clergyman  of  ripe 
learning,  an  earnest  worker  in  his  chosen 
field  and  was  highly  respected  in  a  wide 
circle.  His  wife,  the  honored  mother  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  Elizabeth 
Knight,  whose  father,  Eliphalet  Knight, 
was  a  most  estimable  citizen  of  Atkinson, 
New  Hampshire.  Joseph  Dana  Webster 
was  the  fifth  of  seven  children.  At  a  very 
early  age  his  mental  development  was  such 
as  to  encourage  his  parents  to  train  him  for 
a  professional  career.  Accordingly  they 
placed  him  in  Hampton  Academy,  and  when 
he  had  completed  the  classical  course  at  that 
institution  he  entered  Dartmouth  College, 
graduating  therefrom  in  1832.  His  own 
inclinations  at  this  period  led  him  to  choose 
the  law  as  a  profession  and  he  began  his 
legal  studies  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  office  of  the  widely-fained  Rufus 
Choate,  then  and  for  many  years  subse- 
quently one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
bar.  Three  years  devoted  to  legal  study 
served  to  convince  him  that  he  had  mistaken 
his  vocation,  and  giving  up  his  law  books 
he  repaired  to  Washington  where  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
General  Lewis  Cass,  then  secretary  of  war, 
'•upon  whom  he  made  so  favoraljle  an 
impression  that  lie  was  appointed  to  a 
responsible  and  lucrative  position  in  the 
war  office.  Being  an  expert  mathematician 
he  was  assigned  to  duties  as  an  engineer;  and 
in  1835  he  was  promoted  to  full  membership 
in  the  corps  of  civil  engineers  attached  to 
the  department.  In  1838,  when  this  corps 
was  abolished,  he  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  topographical  engineer 
corps,  U.S.A.  One  of  his  first  duties  after 
entering  the  army  was  in  connection  with 
the  government  survey  of  the  lake  coast,  his 
headquarters  being  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.      In 
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18-16  he  was  ordered  to  Detroit  for  the 
whiter,  and  the  following  spring  to  Mexico 
where  he  remained  until  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  and  as  an  engineer  officer  made 
important  military  surveys  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  1849  he  was  promoted  to  a 
first  lieutenancy  in  the  engineer  corps,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
harbor  improvements  at  Chicago.  In  carry- 
ing forward  this  great  work  he  displayed 
rare  judgment  and  efficiency  and  established 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  engineers 
in  the  service.  In  1853  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  engineer  corj)S.  A 
year  or  so  later  he  resigned  from  the  army 
and  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits  in 
Chicago.  His  engineering  abilities  being 
well  known  in  this  city  he  was  soon  called 
to  an  official  position  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  new  system  of  sewerage, 
being  named  a  member  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  charged  with  this  work. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  board.  Under  his  direction  this 
board  laid  out  and  put  into  successful  opera- 
tion one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  com- 
plete sewerage  systems  in  the  world. 
Another  important  work  successfully  carried 
out  by  the  board,  while  he  was  at  its  head, 
was  the  raising  of  the  grade  of  the  city  of 
Chicago — an  engineering  feat  of  extraordi- 
nary proportions  and  almost  as  novel  as  it 
was  successful.  From  1852  to  1858  he 
owned  an  interest  in  the  CIdixKjo  Tribune. 
Although  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  influential  journal,  he  was 
among  the  few  who  shaped  its  policy  during 
the  period  named — one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  its  histoi'y.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  had  already  achieved  high  dis- 
tinction as  an  engineer  and  was  held  in 
deserved  respect  for  his  integrity  and  public 
spirit,  his  enlightened  views  and  irreproach- 
able habits.  Without  hesitation  he  took 
sides  with  the  federal  government,  which  he 


had  previously  served  so  faithfully  and  well, 
and  when  the  hour  came  for  l)earing  respon- 
sibilities one  of  the  weightiest  was  laid  upon 
his  shoulders.  This  was  in  connection  with 
the  expedition  which,  by  direction  of  the 
federal  authorities,  was  sent  by  Governor 
Yates  of  Illinois  to  occupy  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  that  state.  The  War  Department 
perceiving  the  importance  of  prevent- 
ing the  rebellious  element  in  Illinois 
from  seizing  Cairo,  deemed  by  competent 
judges  a  valuable  strategic  point  and  one 
which  if  lost  might  jeopardize  the  loyalty  of 
the  whole  state,  secretly  instructed  Governor 
Yates  to  organize  an  armed  force  and  occupy 
it.  Captain  Webster  was  one  of  the  first  to 
whom  the  state  officers  turned  for  advice 
and  assistance.  A  great  deal  of  money  was 
required,  and  the  loyal  citizens  who  promptly 
subscribed  it  seemed  intuitively  to  regard 
Captain  Webster  as  the  one  man  to  whom  it 
might  be  safely  entrusted  for  efficient  dis- 
bursement. Pressed  to  accept  this  charge 
he  yielded  his  preferences  and  was  at  once 
appointed  paymaster  of  the  expedition  with 
the  rank  of  major,  taking  the  field  in  this 
subordinate,  though  highly  responsible  ca- 
pacity, rather  than  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  fellow-citizens  or  cause  delay  in 
this  urgent  movement.  It  should  be  recorded 
hai'e  that  he  did  this  partly  at  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  his  esteemed  friend.  United 
States  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull,  who  felt 
assured  that  any  sum  required  would  be 
forthcoming  could  a  gentleman  of  Captain 
Webster's  well-tested  integrity  and  large 
experience  be  })revailed  upon  to  accept  the 
duties  of  disbursing  officer.  The  railroad 
officials  of  the  state  likewise  reposed  entire 
confidence  in  the  judgment  and  honesty  of 
Captain  Webster  and  unhesitatingly  granted 
him  such  control  of  their  projierty  as  was 
necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition. Thus,  although  he  did  not  nominally 
command  it,  his  military  experience  and  high 
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character  were  powerful,  indeed  leading  fac- 
tors in  the  success  of  the  Cairo  expedition 
which  saved  southern  Illinois  without  blood- 
shed to  the  Union  and  was,  undoubtedlj^ 
one  of  the  most  im})ortant  undertaken  in 
that  section.  In  the  spring  of  1862  Major 
Webster  was  given  a  colonel's  commission 
and  was  j)laced  in  command  of  the  First 
Illinois  Light  Artillery.  With  this  tine 
regiment  he  particii>ated  with  General  Grant 
in  his  first  battle  at  Belmont.  In  the  en- 
gagements at  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donel- 
son  he  served  on  General  Grant's  staflf. 

AtShiloh,  as  chief  of  artillery  and  chief  of 
staflf  to  General  Grant,  "he  occu|)ied,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  day's  battle,  with  all  avail- 
able pieces,  the  ridge  that  covered  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and  the  heroic  stand  which  he  made 
in  this  position,  coupled  with  his  skilful 
handling  of  the  artillery,  checked  the  victor- 
ious Confederates  just  before  nightfall,  and 
thus  made  it  ]iossible  for  the  Union  forces 
to  maintain  their  position  during  the  night. 
In  the  morning  came  the  reinforcements 
which  turned  defeat  into  victory." 

For  his  gallant  and  eflicient  services  in 
this  battle  he  received  the  highest  commen- 
dation in  Genei-al  Grant's  reports,  and  was 
rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. In  October,  1862,  having 
served  till  then  as  chief  of  staff  to  General 
Grant,  he  was  detailed  for  the  important 
work  of  making  a  survey  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal,  a  task  which  occupied  him 
several  months.  Upon  its  completion  he 
was  appointed  military  governor  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  im- 
prove the  fortifications  at  that  point.  In  this 
he  succeeded  so  admirably  that  but  a  small 
force  of  troops  was  required  to  hold  the  city. 
His  next  service  was  as  chief  of  staflf  in 
charge  of  the  military  railway  during  the 
Siege  of  Vicksburg.  When  General  Sher- 
man took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee he  was  appointed  his  chief  of  staff 
and  was  with  him  at  Nashville  and  had 
charge  of  his  headquarters  there  during  the 


famous  march  to  the  sea.  Relieved  from 
this  post  later,  he  joined  the  victorious  army 
and  marched  with  it  to  Washington,  taking 
part  in  the  Grand  Review,  in  May,  1865. 
General  Webster  remained  in  active  service 
until  the  fall  of  1865,  when  he  was  mustered 
out  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and 
brevet  major-general,  U.S.V.  The  rela- 
tions of  (General  Webster  with  Generals 
Grant  and  Sherman  were  of  the  most  inti- 
mate character,  and  both  reposed  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  i)atriotism,  and  in  his  cour- 
age and  efficiency,  whether  as  an  executive 
or  as  a  field  officer.  His  soldierly  qualities 
were  of  the  highest  order  and  no  situation 
in  which  he  ever  found  himself  presented 
difficulties  which  his  skill  and  judgment  or 
In-avery  were  inadequate  to  surmount.  Dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period  the  federal 
government  commissioned  him  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  railroads  throughout  the 
South,  and  his  report  regarding  their  condi- 
tion enabled  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
reorganize  the  mail  service  in  that  section. 
His  next  service  was  in  building  the  new 
Marine  hospital  at  Chicago.  The  old  hos- 
pital had  been  constructed  under  his  super- 
vision prior  to  the  war  and  his  capabilities 
in  this  direction,  therefore  were  perfectly 
understood  by  the  government.  General 
Webster  was  eminently  successful  in  this  new 
construction  and  was  openly  complimented 
by  the  United  States  officials  for  having  com- 
pleted thefirst  building  of  the  kind  "built for 
the  appropriation."  In  1869  his  old  friend 
and  commander,  General  Grant,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  appointed  him 
assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  first  dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  In  1872,  this  office  being 
abolished  by  law,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  Chicago. 
From  this  latter  position  he  was  called  by 
President  Grant,  in  1875,  to  the  office  of 
collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Chicago. 
The  recent  exposure  of  the  gigantic  whiskey 
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frauds  bad  made  it  imperative  to  secure  an 
honest,  able  and  fearless  man  for  tbe  posi- 
tion ;  and  President  Grant,  from  bis  intimate 
knowledge  of  General  Webster,  decided  that 
be  was  the  man.  Under  General  Webster's 
administration  the  law  was  properly  en- 
forced, corrupt  officials  were  punished  and 
all  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
them  shared  their  fate.  It  is  probable  that 
tbe  work  accomplished  bjr  General  Webster 
in  this  position  was  tbe  most  important  in 
his  civil  life.  Ilis  labors  were  exacting  and 
arduous  and  taxed  his  physical  and  mental 
strength  severely,  leading,  it  is  supposed,  to 
that  impairment  of  health  which  a  few  years 
later  culminated  in  his  death,  which  followed 
a  brief  illness.  During  the  two  administra- 
tions of  President  Grant,  General  Webster 
enjoyed  his  full  confidence  and  it  is  believed 
that  for  the  greater  portion  of  tbe  time  be 
was  his  chief  adviser  on  all  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  governmental  affairs  in  Chicago.  The 
entire  active  life  of  General  Webster  was 
marked  by  modesty,  devotion  to  duty  and 
inflexible  integrity.  He  was  a  man  to  be 
depended  on  under  all  circumstances.  His 
superiors  both  in  military  and  civil  life  were 
immediately  impressed  by  his  high  character 
and  unhesitatingly  gave  him  their  esteem 
and  fullest  confidence.  His  military  servi- 
ces proved  him  a  capable,  brave  and  experi- 
enced soldier.  After  his  death,  General 
Sherman,  in  an  autograph  letter  to  his  son, 
said  of  him  :  "As  an  officer  he  was  that  one 
in  whose  keeping  General  Grant  and  I  could 
repose  any  trust,  with  a  sense  of  absolute 
security."  Few  men  who  have  closed  their 
earthly  career  in  Chicago  have  been  accorded 
such  unmistakably  sincere  funeral  honors. 
Tbe  expressions  of  regret  at  bis  death  came 
from  people  in  all  walks  in  life,  and  when 
bis  remains  were  borne  to  their  last  resting 
place  every  honor  was  shown  that  high 
respect  and  deep  grief  could  suggest.  The 
feeling  of  the  entire  people    of  Chicago  was 


well  set  forth  by  tbe  Chicago  Trihinie  v:\nQh 
said,  editorially  : 

"General  Webster  will  be  long  mourned 
as  a  friend,  .ind  rt^gretted  as  a  faithful  and 
efficient  public  officer,  but  tbe  most  lasting 
impression  he  leaves  is  that  of  great  and  ad- 
mirable manliness.  He  was  the  embodiment 
of  personal  integrity  and  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  the  gentleman.  ,  Dignified  in 
presence,  affable  in  address,  restrained  in  bis 
communications,  unremitting  in  his  duties, 
warm  in  his  friendship,  be  commanded 
respect  and  conquered  confidence.  His 
death  is  mourned  in  every  aspect,  except 
that  it  ceases  peacefully  a  career  of  uninter- 
rupted usefulness,  and  the  single  compensa- 
tion it  offers  is  that  the  recalling  of  so  excel- 
lent and  enviable  a  life  ni.iy  lead  others  to 
imitate  it." 

General  Webster  was  married,  in  1844,  at 
Chicago,  to  Miss  A.  E.  Wright,  daughter  of 
John  Wright,  Esq.,  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Chicago  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  one  of  its  benefactors.  This 
lady  survives  her  husband. 


GEORGE  SMITH. 

George  Smith,  banker,  was  born  in  tbe 
parish  of  Old  Deer,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  lOtli  of  February,  1808.  He  was  two 
years  at  college  in  Aberdeen  intending  to 
study  medicine,  but  changing  his  plans  be- 
came a  farmer.  In  1833  he  came  to  this 
country  and  in  1834  settled  in  Chicago,  where 
he  invested  in  real  estate.  He  also  bought 
land  where  the  city  of  Milwaukee  now 
stands.  In  1836,  having  sold  the  greater 
part  of  bis  real  estate  at  a  large  profit,  on 
the  partial  payment  systejn  at  that  time  in 
vogue,  be  visited  Scotland.  Tbe  financial 
depression  of  1837  obliged  him  to  take  back 
much  of  the  real  estate  which  he  had  sold. 
In  1839,  Mr.  Smith  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  which  permitted  that  company  to 
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receive  deposits  and  to  issue  certificates 
therefor  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000. 
Alexander  Mitchell  was  made  secretary  of 
the  company,  with  headquarters  at  Milwau- 
kee. In  the  same  year — 1839 — Mr.  Smith, 
imder  the  firm  name  of  George  Smith  & 
Company,  founded  the  first  banking  house 
in  Chicago;  and  thereafter  by  his  Chicago 
bank  and  by  the  Milwaukee  office  the  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  of  the  Wisconsin  Marine  & 
Fire  Insurance  Company  were  circulated 
and  performed  the  functions  of  bank  notes. 
Backed  by  the  resources  of  George  Smith  & 
Company,  and  by  those  of  the  parent  insti- 
tution, they  circulated  freely  and  for  many 
years  were  the  popular  local  currency  of  the 
then  Northwest.  When  in  1854  the  legisla- 
ture of  Wisconsin  passed  a  law  hostile  to 
the  circulation  of  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire 
Insurance  Company  certificates  of  deposit 
as  money,  Mr.  Smith  sold  the  company  to 
Alexander  Mitchell  and  procured  the 
charters  of  two  banks  in  Georgia,  which, 
together,  had  the  right  to  issue  notes  to  the 
amount  of  *2, 500, 000.  The  notes  of  these 
banks  were  duly  issued,  sent  to  Chicago, 
and  from  there  circulated  by  George  Smith 
&  Company,  who  used  them  to  aid  in  mov- 
ing the  produce  of  the  country  to  the 
Chicago  markets,  loans  out  of  capital  being 
made  to  Chicago  customers.  When  ship- 
ments of  produce  ceased  at  the  close  of  lake 
navigation,  Mr.  Smith's  Georgia  currency 
was  put  away  in  the  vaults  of  his  Chicago 
bank,  to  be  used  again  when  navigation 
reopened.  It  was  thus  elastic,  helpful  and 
of  great  value  in  the  development  and  con- 
duct of  business  in  the  country  tributary  to 
Chicago.  In  1856,  having  retired  almost 
all  the  circulating  notes  of  his  Georgia 
banks  and  given  instructions  to  wind  up 
their  affairs,  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  Great 
Britain,  and  shortly  afterward  pui'chased 
the  beautiful  estate  of  West  Hall  in  Aber- 
deenshire.     Mr.  Smith  came  back  to  Chicago 


in  1860,  closed  up  his  banking  business  and, 
with  his  usual  foresight  and  good  judgment, 
invested  his  capital  in  railway  securities, 
which  were  then  selling  very  low.  Mr. 
Smith  made  several  visits  to  the  United 
States  during  the  war,  but  has  not  been  here 
since  1866,  although  he  is  still  an  investor 
in  the  securities  of  many  of  the  best  rail- 
ways in  the  country.  George  Smith's 
Chicago  bank  was  without  a  rival  in  its  day, 
in  the  West,  and  in  George  Smith  and  in 
his  Georgia  bank  notes  and  other  currency, 
the  people  of  the  vast  country  tributary  to 
Chicago  fully  believed.  So  great  was  this 
confidence  that,  whenever  the  financial 
horizon  showed  signs  of  a  coming  storm, 
country  bankers  who  did  business  with  him, 
would  hold  "George  Smith's  money,"  as 
they  called  the  notes  of  his  Georgia  banks, 
in  their  reserves.  This  confidence  in  Mr. 
Smith  and  in  his  "money"  was  well 
merited,  for  no  man  could  have  a  loftier 
conception  than  he  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
obligation  assumed  by  him  to  maintain  and 
preserve,  under  all  circumstances,  the  credit 
and  good  name  of  the  currency  which  he 
gave  to  the  people  and  bankers  of  the  West. 


ELIHU  B.  WASHBURNE. 

A  grand  figure  in  American  politics  dur- 
ing the  war  period  and  for  years  afterwards 
was  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  whom  the  state 
of  Illinois  delights  to  honor  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  her  adopted  sons.  He  descended 
from  the  sturdy  stock  of  the  Puritans  and 
his  public  life  as  well  as  personal  virtues  il- 
lustrate their  best  characteristics.  He  was 
a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  John  Wash- 
burn, first  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth. His  father,  Israel  Washburn,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  but  removed  to  the 
territory  of  Maine  during  the  early  years  of 
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the  present  century  and  settled  in  Oxford 
county  at  the  town  of  Liverraore,  where  he 
lived  for  seventy  years  and  died  at  the  ma- 
ture age  of  ninety-two.  His  grandfather 
was  also  Israel  Washburn,  a  resident  of 
Raynham,  Massachusetts,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution  and  a  typical  New  Englander  of 
that  day.  lu  him  were  combined  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and 
the  physical  proportions  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Elihu's  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Samuel  Benjamin,  who  was  also  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier.  His  service  began  with  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  and 
ended  on  the  6th  of  August,  1782,  without 
the  absence  of  a  single  day.  This  is  a  record 
seldomed  equalled  in  the  history  of  war, 
seven  years  and  four  months  of  continuous 
service  in  the  army,  without  missing  a  roll 
call.  He  entered  as  a  private  and  came  out 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  afterwards  re- 
ceiving a  pension.  He  also  settled  in  Liver- 
more,  where  he  became  the  neighbor  and 
friend  of  Hannibal  Hamlin's  grandfather. 
Elihu  B.  Washburne,  born  in  Livermore, 
Maine,  September  16th,  1816,  was  third  in  a 
family  of  seven  brothers,  most  of  whom  ren- 
dered valuable  public  service.  Israel,  Jr. , 
the  eldest,  represented  a  district  of  Maine  in 
Congress  for  ten  years,  was  Governor  of  the 
state  two  years  and  collector  of  the  port  at 
Portland  twelve  years.  Charles  A.  served 
seven  years  as  Minister  to  Paraguay  under 
appointment  of  President  Lincoln.  Cadwal- 
lader  C,  next  younger  than  Elihu  B.,  was  a 
member  of  Congress  ten  years  from  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  served  through  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  with  great  credit  to  himself  and 
assistance  to  the  Union  cause,  coming  out  as 
a  Major-General  of  Volunteers  ;  afterwards 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  The 
youngest  brother,  William  D.,  was  living  in 
Minnesota  during  the  war  and  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  that  state  in  1866,  and,  af- 
ter representing  his  district  in  Congress  sev- 


eral tenns  and  becoming  identified  with  the 
vast  milling  interests  at  Minneapolis,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  legislature  four  years  ago  to 
represent  the  state  in  the  LTnited  States  Sen- 
ate. The  aggregate  length  of  ])ublic  service 
of  five  brothers  is  eighty-eight  years.  The 
foundation  of  a  strong  character  and  vigor- 
ous manhood  was  laid  by  young  Elihu  in  his 
early  boyhood.  He  accepted  the  inhospitable 
conditions  that  surrounded  the  family  with- 
out complaint  and  appreciated  the  necessity 
of  making  his  own  way.  Whatever  was 
necessary  he  did,  whether  running  errands, 
driving  the  cows  to  pasture,  picking  stones 
from  the  sterile  New  England  fields,  or  as- 
sisting in  his  father's  small  country  store  ; 
and  his  life  of  useful  activity  was  fairly 
opened  by  the  time  he  was  seven  years  of 
age.  The  ojiportunities  of  acquiring  educa- 
tion in  school  were  limited  to  a  few  weeks  in 
winter  and  a  shorter  term  in  summer,  under 
indifferent  masters.  Being  a  keen  observer, 
however,  he  soon  gained  some  practical 
knowledge  of  life  in  New  England  by  ob- 
serving the  customers  of  the  country  store, 
upon  whom  he  waited,  and  hearing  the  dis- 
cussions of  "whittlers"  accustomed  to  con- 
gregate in  such  a  place  for  gossip  or  sober 
discussion.  The  family  was  favored  with 
one  weekly  newspaper  and  the  village  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  a  small  circulating 
library.  In  his  early  youth  Elihu  read  the 
volumes  of  history  and  biography,  as  well  as 
the  works  of  fiction  contained  in  this  library 
and  omitted  nothing  presented  by  the  news- 
paper. In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  the  coveted  position 
of  "  printer's  devil"  in  the  office  of  the 
Christiioi  IntfUigenccr  at  Gardiner,  Maine. 
In  the  times  past,  when  weekly  newspapers 
were  printed  on  hand-presses  and  the  coun- 
try editor  was  endowed  with  supernatural 
attributes,  no  better  position  for  acquiring 
useful  and  practical  information  was  open  to 
any  boy  than  that   of  devil.     The  printing 
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office  and  the  sanctum  were  the  forum  of  in- 
tense as  well  as  intelligent  political  discus- 
sion. This  was  at  a  time  when  Jacksonian 
Democracy  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power. 
The  intrepid  Old  Hickory  had  just  entered 
upon  his  second  term  as  president  and  the 
antagonisms  of  partisan  politics  were  as  bit- 
ter as  any  eve  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  has  .witnessed.  Young  Washburne's 
training  and  associations  had  been  such  as  to 
inspire  in  him  a  hatred  of  the  principles 
of  Democracy.  Writing  half  a  century 
later  of  his  service  in  the  office  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer, which  lasted  only  one  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  failnre  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Wash- 
bunie  says:  "I  was  qnite  pleased  and  con- 
tented in  my  trade.  I  learned  to  set  type 
rapidly,  and  had  also  begun  to  work  a  little 
at  the  press.  I  did  not  consider  that  I  had  to 
labor  very  hard,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  leis- 
nre  time  to  read  and  stndy.  *  *  *  *  I 
don't  think  I  ever  wasted  an  hour,  but  de- 
voted myself  entirely  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  *  *  *  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
learned  more  during  the  year  that  I  was  in 
the  Intel! if/encer  office  than  I  ever  learned 
in  any  one  year  of  my  life."  After  leaving 
the  printing  office  he  was  obliged  to  teach 
the  district  school,  when  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  soon  established  himself  as  a 
master  of  boys  larger  and  older  than  him- 
self who  were  inclined  to  be  unruly  and  test 
the  mettle  of  the  boy-teacher.  His  salary 
was  ten  dollars  a  mouth,  and  he  was  required 
to  "board  'ronnd"  with  the  patrons  of  the 
school,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
times.  From  the  schoolroom  he  was  in- 
stalled as  an  apj)rentice  in  the  office  of  the 
Kennebec  Journal,  where  he  served  only 
one  year,  being  forced  by  a  physical  infirm- 
ity to  retire,  which  closed  the  career  of  jour- 
nalism which  he  saw  opening  before  him. 
Collecting  together  his  small  savings,  he 
entered  Kent's  Hill  Seminary,  having  re- 
solved to   study  law,  after  first  acquiring  a 


liberal  education.  In  this  school  he  was 
the  class-mate  of  Timothy  O.  Howe,  after- 
wards United  States  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  Postmaster  General.  A  friendship 
was  formed  between  them  which  continued 
through  life.  They  settled  in  neighboring 
western  states,  served  their  country  with 
honor,  and  achieved  great  distinction.  Ap- 
])reciating  the  meager  resources  of  his  purse, 
which  shortened  the  time  of  his  school  life, 
and  being  ambitious  to  succeed,  he  directed 
all  his  energies  to  the  mastery  of  text  books 
and  subjects.  His  progress  was  rapid,  and 
his  acquirements  in  political  economy  and 
languages  was  as  great  in  one  year  as  those 
of  the  average  student  in  three  years.  He 
entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  John  Otis,  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  who  not  only  aided 
him  professionally  with  his  instruction  and 
advice,  but  also  assisted  him  pecuniarily  by 
taking  him  into  his  family  to  live,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  was  prepared,  providing  him 
with  money  to  pay  his  expenses  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Law  School.  He  entered  that  school 
in  1839,  during  the  jjrofessorship  of  Justice 
Story  and  Simon  Greenleaf,  two  of  the  most 
eminent  jurists  and  writers  on  jurisprudence 
the  country  has  produced.  Among  his  class- 
mates were  men  who  afterwards  became 
distinguished  in  law,  letters  and  statesman- 
ship, including  Richard  H.  Dana,  of  Bos- 
ton; William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  and 
Charles  Devens,  Attorney  General  under 
President  Hayes.  Immediately  after  grad- 
uating from  the  Cambridge  Law  School, 
young  Washburne  resolved  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  great  West,  and  left  Boston  with 
no  fixed  location  in  his  mind,  but  with  quiet 
determination  to  seek  a  new  home  and  build 
for  himself  an  honorable  name  among  strang- 
ers. Up  to  that  time  his  travel  had  not  been 
extensive,  or  extended  west  of  Massachusetts. 
He  spent  a  few  days  in  Washington  on  his 
way  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  was  able  to 
look  upon  Clay,  and  Webster  and  Buchanan, 
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and  Silas  Wright,  Benton,  and  Calhoun, 
and  Preston  and  McDuffie,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  which  probablj'  mar- 
shalled the  largest  number  of  great  men 
ever  enrolled  in  that  body  in  any  Congress. 
The  spectacle  impressed  him  profoundly, 
broadened  his  view  of  life,  revealed  possi- 
bilities of  achievement  not  dreamed  of  be- 
fore, and  inspired  him  with  a  resolve  to 
make  the  most  out  of  the  opportunities 
which  might  come  to  him  in  the  growing 
West.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  18-10  that  he 
stopped  in  Galena,  Illinois,  a  thriving  prairie 
town  of  eighteen  hundred  people,  and  there, 
without  a  single  friend  or  acquaintance, 
without  money,  without  any  adventitious 
aids ;  with  only  a  substantial  English  edu- 
cation, integrity  of  purpose,  self-reliance 
born  of  experience  id  making  his  own  way, 
and  a  determination  to  win  success,  he 
nailed  his  shingle  to  the  outer  wall  and 
opened  up  a  modest  office  for  the  practice 
of  law.  The  political  lessons  which  he  had 
learned  in  the  printing  office  were  now  util- 
ized in  the  Harrison  campaign,  and  within 
a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at  Galena 
he  was  on  the  stump,  doing  valiant  ser- 
vice for  the  Whigs,  and  able  to  rejoice 
with  his  new  friends  over  the  sweeping 
victory  of  his  party  in  the  presidential 
election.  So  well  had  he  established  him- 
self, professionally  and  politically,  that 
in  1844  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Whig  Convention,  and  assisted 
in  nominating  Henry  Clay.  He  went 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington  after  the 
convention  to  congratulate  the  candidate, 
who  received  his  profoundest  admiration 
and  most  hearty  support.  In  1852  he  was 
again  a  delegate  to  the  National  Whig  Con- 
vention, and  assisted  in  General  Scott's  nom- 
ination. In  the  same  year  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Galena  district,  and  elected 
liy  a  majority  of  two   hundred  and  eighty- 


six  votes.  The  district  was  strongly  Demo- 
cratic, but  his  personal  worth  and  tireless 
activity  in  the  canvass  enabled  him  to  beat 
the  sitting  member,  who  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  This  election  may  be  said 
to  have  opened  a  political  career,  unbroken 
by  a  single  defeat,  unstained  by  a  single  dis- 
honorable act,  extending  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  In  1854  his  majority  in 
the  same  district  was  over  five  thousand,  and 
in  that  Congress  he  was  the  loyal  supporter 
of  General  N.  P.  Banks  in  his  memorable 
contest  for  the  speakership.  He  also  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  sectional  fight, 
precipitated  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Keitt,  of  South  Carolina, 
striking  Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  fight  which  contributed  to  Grow's  election 
as  speaker  in  another  memorable  contest  four 
j-ears  later.  Washburne  was  returned  to 
Congress  by  successive  elections  until  1869, 
serving  continuously  for  sixteen  years,  part 
of  the  time  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  afterwards  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  His  majority 
in  1860  was  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eleven.  He  was  a  committee  to  meet 
President  Lincoln  at  the  train,  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Washington,  when  grave  fears 
were  entertained  that  he  would  be  molested 
on  his  journey  through  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  himself  had  long  been  personal 
as  well  as  political  friends.  They  had  many 
characteristics  in  common.  During  the 
dai-kest  periods  of  the  war,  when  men's 
hearts  failed  and  gloom  appeared  to  be 
settling  over  the  nation  and  the  Union  cause, 
the  great  President  oppressed  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  responsibility  and  yearning 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the 
establishment  of  peace,  always  found  in  this 
strong  man  a  hopeful  counselor,  a  faithful 
friend.  In  all  the  legislation  of  Congress 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  Washburne 
was  a  leader.      He  was  instrumental  in  shap- 
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ing  and  directing  legislation  in  the  House 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  member, 
because  of  his  ability,  experience  and  close 
personal  relations  with  the  President. 
Throughout  the  period  of  reconstruction  his 
voice  and  influence  were  potent.  During 
his  residence  in  Galena  he  learned  to  know 
the  modest  Cajitain  U.  S.  Grant,  and  it  was 
his  privilege  in  Congress  to  propose  Grant's 
name  for  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers, 
when  Illinois  had  raised  thirty-six  regiments, 
entitling  the  state  to  nine  brigade  comman- 
ders. It  was  the  first  name  proposed  and 
every  member  of  the  delegation  voted  for 
it,  thus  making  him  the  senior  Brigadier, 
which  placed  him  in  line  for  the  first  Major 
General's  commission.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Washburne  was  author  of  the  bill  which 
made  him  Lieutenant  General  and  afterwards 
General.  In  addition  to  the  valuable  service 
he  rendered  the  country  on  the  commerce, 
appropriations  and  reconstruction  commit- 
tees, he  became  conspicuous  for  uniform  and 
uncompromising  hostility  to  subsidies  and 
land  grants  to  railroad  companies.  He  was 
the  inveterate  foe  of  the  lobbyist  and  op- 
posed the  policy  of  giving  the  public  domain 
to  private  corporations  for  any  purpose; 
opposed  extravagant  appropriations  for  the 
alleged  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
and  the  construction  of  public  buildings, 
always  demanding  that  the  government 
should  be  administered  economically  and 
honestly.  Among  the  beneficent  measui'es 
which  he  proposed  and  carried  through  was 
a  bill  providing  for  national  cemeteries. 
In  1869,  after  Grant  was  inaugurated  Pres- 
ident, he  embraced  the  first  opj)Ortuuity  to 
repay  the  kindness  of  a  friend  by  nominat- 
ing E.  B.  Washburne  for  Secretary  of  State. 
The  manner  of  it  was  in  keeping  with  the 
methods  of  the  Silent  Man.  There  had  been 
no  consultation,  no  request  for  an  interview, 
no  opportunity  given  to  raise  the  question 
of  acceptance,  until  his  name  was  sent  in  the 


budget,  with  other  cabinet  nominations,  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation.  The  arduous 
and  perplexing  character  of  his  duties  during 
most  of  the  long  period  of  his  public  service, 
had  overtaxed  his  strength,  so  that  he 
doubted  the  advisability  of  accepting  a  posi- 
tion which  would  devolve  upon  him  more 
exacting  duties  involving  greater  personal 
responsibility.  He  decided,  however,  to 
make  the  trial,  resigning  the  seat  in  Con- 
gress which  he  had  occupied  with  the  great- 
est possible  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction 
to  his  constituents,  and  take  up  the  duties 
of  the  State  Department.  After  serving 
five  days  he  tendered  his  resignation  in  a 
letter  of  considerable  length  to  the  President, 
expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  honor 
conferred  and  regret  that  his  health  would 
not  permit  his  continuance  in  the  office. 
President  Grant  acceiited  the  resignation, 
and  shortly  afterwards  nominated  him  for 
the  honorable  position  of  Minister  to  France. 
Europe  was  at  peace,  and  residence  abroad 
as  the  representative  of  a  great  nation, 
in  one  of  the  the  most  desirable  courts, 
promised  to  bring  rest  and  recreation,  most 
urgently  demanded  and  most  grateful.  With 
this  thought  in  view  the  office  was  accepted 
and  its  duties  undertaken.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  and 
while  he  was  taking  needed  rest  at  Carls- 
bad in  Bohemia,  the  new  minister  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  France  had 
declared  war  against  the  North  German 
Confederation.  Hastening  back  to  Paris  he 
informed  his  government  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  and  declai'ed  his  purpose  to 
remain  at  his  post.  The  Charge  d'Affaires 
of  Germany  turned  over  to  the  American 
minister  the  archives  of  his  mission  for  pro- 
tection and  requested  safe  conduct  out  of 
the  country  for  all  his  legation.  The 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  Saxony  took  the  same 
course  and  also  requested  the  American 
minisler  to  protect  the  property   left  at  the 
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Embassy.  He  con.sented  to  take  the  respon- 
sihilit)',  with  the  assent  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  proceeded  to  inquire  of  the  For- 
eign De])artment  upon  what  terms  he  could 
secure  the  safe  conduct  of  those  Germans 
wlio  desired  to  leave  France.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  approved  all  of 
his  acts  and  allowed  him  discretion  in  deal- 
ing with  delicate  international  questions  as 
they  arose  during  the  conflict  between  the 
hostile  powers.  It  is  recorded  that  Minister 
Washburne  established  precedents  that  have 
been  followed  and  that  will  be  the  guide  of 
diplomats  in  civilized  nations  hereafter. 
His  correspondence  with  the  Duke  de  Gra- 
mont,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
presents  evidence  of  his  thorough  research 
and  familiarity  with  international  law  and 
the  ]irecedents  affecting  the  relations  and 
methods  of  intercourse  between  nations 
engaged  in  war,  and  the  rights  of  non-com- 
batants. By  clear-cut  argument  he  showed 
the  right  of  foreign  subjects  to  quit  the 
belligerent  territory,  even  though  it  might 
fairly  be  assumed  that  they  were  eligible  to 
serve  in  the  army  of  their  own  country  and 
might  return  to  make  war  upon  the  country 
that  had  afforded  them  domicile.  So  clearly 
did  he  set  forth  his  views  of  the  law  govern- 
ing this  that  he  succeeded  in  releasing  from 
French  territory  all  of  the  German  subjects 
who  desired  to  return  to  the  Fatherland.  In  a 
letter  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  under 
date  of  September  2,  1870,  he  says:  "The 
greater  part  of  the  German  population  has 
left  Paris.  This  Legation  has  given  safe 
conduct  for  nearly  thirty  thousand  persons, 
subjects  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
expelled  from  France.  We  have  given  rail- 
road tickets  to  the  French  frontier  to  eight 
thousand  of  these  people,  as  well  as  small 
amounts  of  money  to  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber. From  this  statement  you  will  form 
somewhat  of  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
labor  we  have  performed   for  the  past  few- 


weeks.  My  time  is  now  a  good  deal  taken 
up  in  looking  after  Germans  who  have  been 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  num- 
ber is  very  great,  but  my  applications  are 
promptly  attended  to,  and  thus  far  every 
man  has  been  released  for  whom  I  have 
applied."  Subjects  of  many  other  countries 
sought  the  protection  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion and  it  became  the  asylum  of  all,  the  one 
place  where  all  were  free  from  molestation. 
The  great  heart  of  the  minister  was  moved 
by  suffering  and  by  all  means  at  his  com- 
mand he  sought  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
war;  wherever  he  could  i)rotect  a  suffering 
human  being  with  liis  country's  flag  he 
extended  the  protection.  The  war  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  French  armies,  battle  after 
battle  was  lost.  The  soldiers  of  France  had 
courage  in  action,  but  lacked  the  discipline 
that  held  the  soldiers  of  Germany  in  solid 
phalanx,  unbroken  by  a  charge  of  the 
enemy,  resistless  in  attack.  The  news  of 
defeat  and  disaster  bred  riot  and  lawlessness 
in  Paris,  ending  in  the  bloody  rule  of  the 
Commune.  Representatives  of  other  powers 
left  the  country  in  terror,  fleeing  for  their 
lives.  The  American  minister  alone  re- 
mained at  his  post  of  duty,  believing  in 
the  power  of  his  government,  symbolized  by 
the  flag  that  floated  from  his  embassy, 
to  protect  him.  When  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  was  seized  and  cast  into  jirison 
by  the  Commune,  Minister  Washburne 
had  an  interview  with  him  in  the  dun- 
geon and  interposed  in  his  behalf.  His  ap- 
peal was  powerless  on  the  drunken  guards 
and  the  good  man  was  foully  murdered. 
The  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Minister  Washburne  during  the  en- 
tire war,  and  esj)ecially  during  the  Siege  of 
Paris  and  dreadful  rule  of  the  Commune, 
can  hardly  be  appreciated.  He  protected 
the  interests  of  Germany  and  German  sub- 
jects without  incurring  the  disjileasure  of 
France.       He   received   the   thanks  of  thou- 
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sands  of  individuals  and  officials  whom  he 
aided,  rejiresenting  many  nations.  As  a 
token  of  his  gratitude  the  Emperor  Wilhelm 
presented  his  portrait  painted  in  oil,  accom- 
panied by  an  autograph  letter  expressing 
thanks  for  the  great  service  he  had  rendered 
the  government  of  Germany.  In  the  fall  of 
1877  Mr.  Washburne  resigned  the  French 
Mission  after  a  service  of  nine  years,  crowned 
with  honorable  distinction  abroad  and  the 
hearty  approval  of  his  countrymen.  He 
settled  down  in  Chicago  to  enjoy  in  retire- 
ment and  literary  pursuits  the  rest  which 
his  arduous  and  conspicuous  public  service 
had  earned.  His  great  popularity  and 
the  esteem  in  which  the  Germans  in  this 
country  held  him,  occasioned  the  discussion 
of  his  name  in  connection  with  the  presiden- 
tial nomination  in  the  Rej)ul)lican  conven- 
tion of  1880.  Had  he  encouraged  it  by 
lending  his  personal  influence  or  indicating 
a  desire  to  be  thus  honored,  he  might  have 
been  nominated,  and  his  triumphant  election 
would  surely  have  followed.  Elihu  B. 
Washburne  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  in 
Chicago,  October  22,  1887,  having  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  shock  caused  by 
the  loss  of  his  wife  in  March  of  that  year. 
He  passed  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  a  few  minutes  after  the  veil  had  been 
drawn  from  the  bronze  statue  in  Lincoln 
Park,  revealing  the  features  of  his  great  friend 
and  co-laborer.  His  eldest  son,  Gratiot, 
died  in  Louisville,  December  17,  1886.  His 
second  son,  Hempstead,  is  an  honored  citizen 
and  ex-mayor  of  Chicago.  One  daughter  is 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Fowler,  of  Denver;  another  is 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Bishop,  of  Bridgeport,  Connec- 
ticut; a  third  son  is  William  Pitt,  of  Maine, 
and  the  youngest  is  Elihu  B.,  an  attorney  at 
law,  who  lives  in  Chicago.  Thus  briefly  has 
been  sketched  the  life  of  a  man  who  filled 
with  honor  every  station  to  which  he  was 
called.  He  was  an  earnest  man,  believing 
from  his  vouth  that  life  was  serious  business. 


He  was  an  honest  man,  true  to  himself  and 
every  trust  committed  to  him.  He  was  a 
conscientious  man,  discharging  with  fidelity 
every  duty  assumed  or  imposed  upon  him. 
He  posessed  the  sterling  qualities  of  man- 
hood that  live  in  history,  and  his  fame  is  not 
confined  to  theljoumlaries  of  hisown  country. 


EDWIN    WALKER. 

Edwin  Walker,  the  well-known  corpo- 
ration lawyer,  was  born  in  Genesee  county. 
New  York,  and  is  now  sixty-three  years  of 
age.  He  comes  of  a  family  remarkable  for 
physical  and  mental  vigor.  His  father  was 
a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  but  removed  to 
New  York  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character 
and  strict  integrity,  and  enjoyed  the  fullest 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a 
farmer,  and  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812. 
He  died  in  the  year  1887,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two  years.  Mr.  Walker's  mother 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Phoebe  Cushman.  She  died  when 
Mr.  Walker  was  but  three  years  of  age.  He 
received  a  thorough  academic  education, 
and  at  an  early  age  adopted  the  law  as  his 
profession.  He  prosecuted  his  professional 
studies  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
1854.  Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
he  made  his  way  westward,  first  locating  at 
the  city  of  Logansjjort,  in  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana, where  he  practiced  law  until  1865.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  his  professional 
career  he  wisely  recognized  that  the  law 
is  a  "jealous  mistress,"  and  will  not  tol- 
erate a  divided  love.  Professional  studies 
being  his  only  ambition,  he  steadily  refused 
the  alluring  offers  of  political  oflice,  and  by 
close  application  and  assiduous  work,  soon 
attained  an  enviable  jirominenee  at  the  Indi- 
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ana  bar,  and  during  bis  residence  in  tbat 
state  he  laid  well  and  securely  tbe  foundations 
upon  which  be  has  builded  his  professional 
reputation.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral solicitor  of  tbe  Cincinnati,  Richmond 
&  Logansport  Railroad  Company.  In  1865 
this  road  was  extended  to  Chicago,  under 
the  name  of  tbe  Chicago  &  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  when  bis  office,  together 
with  tbe  general  offices  of  the  company, 
were  removed  to  Chicago.  From  that  date 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  in 
active  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1870 
this  road  was  merged  with,  and  made  a  part 
of,  tbe  Pennsylvania  system,  Mr.  Walker 
retaining  bis  connection  with  the  legal 
department  until  the  year  1883.  In 
1869  be  was  appointed  general  solici- 
tor of  the  Chicago,  Danville  &  Vin- 
cennes  Railroad  Company,  and  in  1870  was 
made  tbe  Illinois  solicitor  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Pauh  Railroad  Company, 
with  which  road  be  has  been  thus  intimately 
associated  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  is  also  special  counsel  for  several  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  corporations.  Mr. 
Walker  has  been  so  long  and  so  prominently 
connected  with  railroads,  that  he  is  most 
widely  known  as  a  corporation  lawyer,  and 
bis  reputation  as  such  is  of  tbe  highest 
character.  He  has  prominently  appeared  in 
most  of  the  important  railroad  litigation  in 
our  state  and  federal  courts,  and  bis  skill 
and  ability  are  attested  by  so  many  reported 
cases  that  he  has  become  an  authority  upon 
all  tbe  varied  and  intricate  questions  of  cor- 
poration law.  There  are  two  railway  cases 
in  which  Mr.  Walker  was  engaged  as  coun- 
sel that  on  account  of  their  prominence 
should  be  especially  mentioned.  Tbe  first 
resulted  in  tbe  acquisition  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Company  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Pacific  Railway.  In  1876,  tbe  last 
mentioned  company,  having  defaulted  in 
the  payment  of  its  interest  on  bonds,  a  Viill 


to  foreclose  tbe  mortgage,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver,  was  filed  in  tbe 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  northern 
district  of  Illinois.  It  became  apparent  at 
once  tbat  other  railroad  companies  desired 
and  would  make  strenuous  efforts  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  property  under  the 
foreclosure  proceedings,  and  among  them 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way Company,  of  wliich  Mr.  Walker  was 
then  solicitor  for  the  state  of  Illinois. 
Under  bis  advice  and  direction  tbe  St.  Paul 
company  purchased  about  ^140, 000  of  tbe  first 
mortgage  bonds,  and  without  disclosing  the 
ownership,  Mr.  Walker  became  a  party  to 
the  proceedings  by  intervention.  A  decree 
of  foreclosure  was  entered,  and  upon  his 
motion,  provided  for  statutory  redemption. 
At  the  sale  under  the  decree,  in  tbe 
interest  of  bis  client,  be  bid  for  the 
property  about  $950,000,  but  Mr.  John 
I.  Blair,  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  suc- 
cessful purchaser.  Under  the  decree  and  in 
accordance  with  tbe  statutes  of  tbe  state  of 
Illinois,  the  Chicago  &  Pacific  Company,  as 
defendant,  could  redeem  the  property  from 
the  sale  within  one  year,  upon  the  payment  of 
tbe  amount  bid,  together  with  eight  per  cent, 
interest  thereon.  Within  a  year  Mr. 
Walker,  for  the  St.  Paul  Company,  pur- 
chased substantially  all  the  capital  stock  and 
also  all  tbe  judgments  against  tbe  Chicago  & 
Pacific  Comjiany.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  was  called,  and  by  vote 
they  authorized  the  lease  of  the  road 
to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Company,  and  also  the  execution  of  a 
new  mortgage  to  secure  a  new  issue  of 
three  millions  of  bonds  upon  tbe  property. 
Mr.  Walker  had  been  elected  president  of 
tbe  Chicago  &  Pacific  Company,  and  with 
money  furnished  by  tbe  St.  Paul  Company, 
redeemed  the  property  from  sale  under 
tbe  decree.  The  lease  was  executed,  tbe 
St.    Paul  Company  entered  into  possession. 
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completed  the  road,  and  it  is  ucw  one 
of  the  principal  lines  of  the  St.  Paul 
Company.  This  is  the  only  case  of  redemp- 
tion of  a  railroad  and  all  its  i)roperty  from 
sale  under  forclosure  decree  by  .or  in  the  name 
of,  the  bankrupt  defendant  company.  The 
other  case  was  the  foreclosure  of  the  mort- 
gage of  the  Chicago,  Danville  &  Vineennes 
Railway  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Walker 
was  general  solicitor.  In  1874,  the  owner 
of  nine  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  filed  his 
bill  in  the  circuit  court  of  Will  county,  and 
upon  ex  parte  proceedings,  had  a  receiver 
appointed,  and  was  placed  by  order  of  court 
in  possession  of  the  property.  The  bill 
made  the  trustees  under  the  mortgage,  as 
well  as  the  railroad  company,  parties  de- 
fendant. An  act  of  Congress  defining  the 
jurisdiction  of  federal  courts,  and  providing 
for  the  removal  of  causes  from  state  to  fed- 
eral courts,  was  passed  by  Congress,  and 
approved  on  the  3d  of  March,  1875.  Mr. 
Walker,  believing  that  the  cause  was  remov- 
able under  this  act,  prepared  a  petition,  fol- 
lowing as  closely  as  possible  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  The  circuit  court  of  Will  coun- 
ty was  not  then  in  session,  but  the  petition 
was  filed  with  the  clerk,  a  transcript  of  the 
record  requested,  which  was  immediately 
prepared,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  federal  court.  A  motion  to  remand 
was  interposed  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  and 
the  motion  was  heard  by  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  Drummond,  who  was  then  circuit 
judge.  After  full  argument,  the  court  over- 
ruled the  motion  to  remand,  and  held  that 
the  cause  was  removable  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  and  that  the  petition  and  bond 
followed  substantially  the  requirements  of 
the  act.  This  was  probably  the  first  removal 
under  the  act  of  1875,  and  Judge  Drum- 
mond's  construction  of  that  act  was  the  first 
consideration  by  any  court,  and  his  construc- 
tion has  been  recognized  as  the  law  under 
that  act  from  1875  until  the  present  date.  Sub- 


sequently, the  trustees  under  the  first  mort- 
gage, filed  a  bill  to  foreclose,  and  upon  mo- 
tion, the  receiver  appointed  by  the  state  court, 
was  removed,  and  a  new  receiver  appointed 
under  the  bill  filed  in  the  federal  court.  A 
decree  of  foreclosure  was  entered  in  1876,  the 
property  sold  thereunder  and  conveyed  by  the 
purchasers  to  the  present  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Walker  as 
solicitor  for  the  railroad  company,  and  for 
the  trustees  under  the  second  trust  deed,  ap- 
pealed from  the  decree  to  the  supreme  court. 
The  supreme  court  reversed  the  foreclosure 
decree  of  the  circuit  court,  and  the  order  of 
sale  under  such  decree.  The  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
property  for  about  five  years  before  the  de- 
cree of  reversal  was  entered.  The  cause  was 
remanded, and  the  litigation  was  continued  bv 
all  parties  in  interest  until  1884,  when  a  com 
promise  was  effected  between  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  Railway  Company  and  the 
clients  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  the  title  of  the 
Eastern  Illinois  Company  to  the  property, 
thereby  perfected.  Very  many  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  were  seriously  affected 
by  the  panic  of  1873,  resulting  in  the  default 
in  payment  of  interest  upon  their  bonds,  and 
the  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  and  re-organ- 
ization of  new  companies  by  the  purchasers. 
In  all  this  litigation,  the  foreclosure  case  of  the 
Danville  Company  was  a  leading  case,  and  the 
rulings  and  orders  entered  in  such  cause  by 
Judge  Drummond  were  followed  generally 
by  other  courts  throughout  the  country,  and 
finally  sustained  on  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Walker's 
ability,  skill  and  tact  as  a  trial  lawyer  were 
never  more  thoroughly  demonstrated  than 
in  the  divorce  case  of  Carter  vs.  Carter, 
wherein  he  was  retained  as  the  leading  coun- 
sel for  Mr.  Carter.  His  masterly  cross  ex- 
amination of  Mrs.  Carter,  extending  over 
two  days,  probably  did  more  than  anything 
else  that  occurred  in    the  whole  case  to  win 
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for  his  client  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  His 
maimer  in  the  conduct  of  a  case  is  always 
cool  and  self-possessed,  very  quiet  and  delib- 
erate, and  he  conducts  the  examination  of  a 
witness  in  an  easy,  conversational  tone  which 
usually  results  in  eliciting  the  truth  from 
the  most  obstinate  witness.  Nothing  that 
opposing  counsel  can  say,  even  though 
meant  to  annoy  and  inntate,  can  swerve  him 
from  the  point  in  view,  and  whatever  may 
bo  the  answer  of  a  witness,  however  evasive 
or  plausible,  unless  satisfied  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  truth,  Mr.  Walker  returns  to 
the  attack,  approaching  the  witness  on  an 
unguarded  side,  and  usually  brings  forth  a 
correct  statement  of  the  facts.  In  the 
l)reseutation  and  argument  of  his  case  be- 
fore the  courts,  nothing  is  more  remarka- 
able  than  the  wonderfully  deep  penetration 
of  his  intellect  as  shown  in  the  masterly 
way  in  which  he  surveys  the  controversy 
as  a  whole,  grasps  its  salient  features, 
and  marshalls  all  its  details  in  logical 
order  in  one  comprehensive  review.  The 
clearness  and  force  with  which  he  states  a 
case  from  his  own  point  of  view  leaves 
nothing  in  doubt,  and  this  very  clearness 
takes  the  minds  of  his  hearers  along  with 
him  with  a  persuasiveness  which  is  almost 
convincing.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  keen 
and  acute  skill  in  analytical  reasoning  and  in 
logical  argumentation  of  which  every  one  of 
his  oral  addresses  to  the  court,  and  each  of 
his  printed  arguments  in  cases  on  appeal  be- 
fore the  courts  of  last  resort,  gives  abundant 
proof.  These  qualities  have  long  been  con- 
spicuous in  Mr.  Walker's  court  work,  and 
have  gained  for  him  the  very  highest  stand- 
ing as  a  lawyer,  not  only  at  the  Chicago  bar, 
but  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  many  important  railroad  liti- 
gations in  which  he  has  been  concerned,  he 
has  sometimes  had  opposed  to  him  the  most 
eminent  corporation  lawyers  in  the  country; 
and   all  who  have  encountered    him  in    tlie 


arena  of  forensic  debate  have  had  occasion 
to  acknowledge  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  large  and  important 
interests,  and  the  perfect  fairness  with 
which  he  acted  towards  the  other  side.  He 
never  takes  unfair  advantage  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  never  mistakes  personalities  or 
sharp  sayings  for  argument,  but  meets  every 
attempt  to  apply  the  argitmeiition  ad  homi- 
iiein  to  himself  with  a  dignified  rejoinder 
which  makes  an  impression  all  the  more 
favorable  to  himself  in  the  mind  of  the  list- 
ener. In  the  words  of  one  of  the  ablest 
leaders  of  thought  of  the  present  age,  "  in 
controversy  his  disciplined  intellect  pre- 
serves him  from  the  blundering  discourtesy 
of  less  educated  minds,  who,  like  blunt  wea- 
pons, tear  and  hack  instead  of  cutting  clean, 
who  mistake  the  point  in  argument,  waste 
their  strength  on  trifles,  misconceive  their 
adversary,  and  leave  the  question  more  in- 
volved than  they  find  it.  He  may  be  right 
or  wrong  in  his  opinion,  but  he  is  too  cleai'- 
headed  to  be  unjust ;  he  is  as  simple  as  he  is 
forcible,  and  as  brief  as  he  is  decisive." 
The  justice  of  this  characterization  as  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Walker  will  at  once  be  recog- 
nized by  his  associates  at  the  bar,  who  have 
many  times  over  had  occasion  to  admire  the 
absolute  candor  and  consideration  with 
which  it  is  his  wont  to  treat  them  even  in 
the  utmost  heat  of  legal  controversy.  In 
his  arguments  before  courts  and  juries,  Mr. 
Walker  attempts  no  rhetorical  flourishes  or 
oratorical  effects,  but  his  language  is  singu- 
larly well  chosen  and  graceful,  and  though  he 
rarely  refers  to  notes,  he  always  has  a  re- 
markable command  of  his  case,  and  his  argu- 
ments are  interesting  even  to  a  non-profes- 
sional listener.  In  talking  to  a  jury,  he 
Iteconies,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  thirteenth 
juryman,  and  reasons  with  them  upon  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  a  plain  and  effective  man- 
ner. No  man  at  the  Chicago  bar  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  judges  in  a  greater  degree 
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than  Mr.  Walker,  and  even  jurymen  who 
have  never  seen  him  before,  seem  to  become 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  his  state- 
ments of  both  the  law  and  the  evidence,  are 
to  be  relied  upon.  In  general  practice,  ^Ir. 
Walker  has  a  large  clientage,  being  retained 
by  many  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the 
country  in  special  cases,  and  by  a  great 
many  large  eorj)orations.  He  has  attained 
his  early  ambition,  and  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Chicago  bar.  While 
he  has  been  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, he  has  also  been  connected  with 
many  business  enterprises.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  he  formed  a  co-partnership 
with  Col.  W.  P.  Rend,  in  the  coal  and  trans- 
jiortation  business.  The  firm  of  W.  P. 
Rend  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
west,  and  is  an  extensive  operator  in  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  I'elations  between 
these  two  men  have  been  of  the  most  inti- 
mate character,  and  .during  their  long  co- 
])artnershi])  nothing  has  occurred  to  mar  the 
friendshij)  so  early  formed.  Politically  Mr. 
Walker  has  been  a  republican,  but,  while 
shrinking  from  political  office  and  party 
strife,  he  has  always  been  ready,  regardless 
of  politics,  when  circumstances  seemed  to 
warrant  it,  to  join  with  independent  citizens 
in  movements  to  secure  the  correction  of  lo- 
cal abuses.  lie  has  been  prominently  identi- 
tied  with  the  World's  Fair  from  its  incep- 
tion. He  was  chairman  of  the  first  sub- 
committee on  legislation,  having  charge  of 
the  work  in  Washington  while  Congress  was 
considering  the  selection  of  a  location  ;  and 
when  Chicago  was  finally  chosen,  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  selected  to  frame 
necessary  and  proper  legislation.  He  was 
elected  and  re-elected  a  director,  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  legislation,  gen- 
eral counsel,  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
and  conference  committees.  It  is  only 
.those  who  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr. 
Walker  intimately  in  his  private  and  social 


relations  who  can  fully  appreciate  the  innate 
worth  of  his  character.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  a  superior  intellect,  his  mind  has  been 
cultivated  not  only  by  reading,  study,  and 
literary  occupations,  but  also  in  the  vast  and 
varied  experience  of  the  great  school  of  life. 
His  manners  are  easy,  dignified  and  refined, 
and  he  has  that  "graceful  tact  and  Christian 
art"  which  win  the  respect,  esteem,  and  ad- 
miration of  every  one  who  knows  him. 
The  perfect  fairnesss  and  uprightness  of  his 
dis])ositiou  to  which  we  have  already  allu- 
ded in  speaking  of  his  conduct  in  the  man- 
agement of  litigations,  is  exhibited  by  him 
in  all  the  varied  affairs  of  life,  and  make 
friends  of  those  who  through  cii'cumstances 
had  been  placed  in  hostile  relations  to  him. 
The  rare  qualities  and  splendid  traits  of 
character  of  the  upright  Christian  gentleman 
appear  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men.  His  kindness  of  heart,  his  tender  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  and  distressed,  and  his 
life-long  fidelity  to  friendship,  are  attracted 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  city  where 
he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and 
where  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  most  hon- 
ored and  valued  citizens.  In  the  j-ear  1857, 
Mr.  Walker  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia 
Johnson,  daughter  of  Col.  Israel  Johnson,  a 
prominent  citizen  and  successful  merchant  of 
Logansport,  Ind.  She  lived  but  two  years  after 
their  removal  to  Chicago,  but  during  the  few 
years  of  their  married  life,  she  became  en- 
deared to  a  large  circle  of  social  friends,  and 
promoted  in  every  possible  way  the  success 
of  her  husband.  Of  this  union,  three  sons 
were  born ;  the  two  eldest,  Edwin  C.  and  J. 
Brandt,  are  married,  and  have  pleasant 
homes  in  Chicago.  They  are  associated  to- 
gether in  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Walker  &  Company,  and  are  successful  com- 
mission merchants.  The  youngest  son,  Wil- 
mer  Earl,  a  boy  of  great  promise,  died  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  senior  year  at  Yale  College.    His 
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attainments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  he  was 
being  carefully  educated  and  trained  for  the 
legal  profession.  In  1870  Jlr.  Walker  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Desdcmona  Kimball,  daughter  of 
Major  Samuel  Edsall,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  citizens  in  public  and  social  life, 
of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Few 
women  in  Chicago  have  a  larger  circle  of  so- 
cial and  admiring  friends  than  Mrs.  Walker, 
and  none  could  more  worthily  preside  over 
the  pleasant  home  of  the  successful  lawyer, 
made  more  attractive  by  the  presence  of  her 
two  daughters.  Alma  L.  and  Louise  E.  Kim- 
ball. Mr.  Walker  is  a  member  of  the  Grace 
Episcopal  church  of  this  city,  and  during 
the  past  seventeen  years  has  been  an  active 
officer  of  the  church,  either  vestryman  or 
warden.  Though  past  the  j)rime  of  life,  his 
physical  health  is  such  that  his  friends  may 
reasonably  anticipate  many  more  years  of 
active  and  useful  work.  Although  a  mem- 
ber of  many  prominent  social  clubs  of  the 
city,  he  best  enjoys  himself  with  his  family 
and  friends  in  his  attractive  home  on  Michi- 
gan avenue,  participating  in  such  social 
events  as  his  professional  and  other  duties 
will  permit.  Fond  of  travel,  he  seeks  each 
summer  some  place  of  rest  and  pleasure, 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  con- 
stantly forming  new  friendships  and  associ- 
ations. 


JOHN  B.   RICE. 


Hon.  John  Blake  Rice,  the  first  resident 
theatrical  manager  in  Chicago,  its  mayor  for 
four  years  before  the  great  fire  of  1871,  and 
its  representative  in  Congress,  was  born  in 
Easton,  Maryland,  the  28th  of  May,  1809. 
He  did  not  come  of  a  theatrical  family,  nor 
inherit  any  proclivities  toward  the  stage,  as 
a  profession,  for  his  parents  were  ordinary, 
well-to-do  citizens  of  his  native  place,  in  no 
way  to  be  distinguished  from  the  average  of 


their  neighljors.  He  had,  however,  in  his 
youth  a  musical  voice  and  a  taste  for  sing- 
ing, together  with  a  robust  constitution  and 
a  vivacious  disposition.  These  qualities 
brought  him  into  contact  with  theatrical 
jieople,  and  determined  him  while  still  a  very 
young  man  to  seek  a  career  upon  the  stage. 
He  seems  to  have  had  an  especial  fondness 
for  old  men's  parts,  and  it  was  in  humorous 
personation  of  senile  characters  that  he  won 
his  early  popularity.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, as  the  uncle  in  "George  Barnwell." 
For  some  years  afterwards  he  continued  to 
act  as  a  member  of  different  theatrical  com- 
panies, in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities,  and  his  abilities  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, his  diligence  in  study,  and  his  steady 
and  ujn'ight  character,  soon  gained  for  him 
the  favorable  opinion  of  managers.  He 
was  already  looked  upon  as  a  rising  actor, 
one  who  had  the  promise  of  eminence  in  his 
profession,  when  in  1837,  while  he  was  fill- 
ing an  engagement  at  the  Walnut  street 
theatre  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Warren, 
daughter  of  William  Warren,  who  for  many 
years  was  manager  of  a  theatre  in  that  city, 
and  a  comedian  of  no  mean  reputation  in  the 
eastern  states.  The  history  of  theatrical 
families  affords  a  no  less  interesting  field  of 
inquiry  than  that  of  great  historic  houses  of 
feudal  times,  which  those  who  love  to 
explore  the  by-paths  of  genealogy  are  so 
fond  of  investigating.  Successive  genera- 
tions of  stars  who  shone  upon  the  English 
stage  were  related  by  inter-marriages,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  admirable  players 
who  in  early  days  adorned  th€  stage  of 
Chicago.  When  Mr.  Rice  married  Miss 
Warren,  he  at  once  became  a  member  of  a 
theatrical  circle  which  has  given  many  cele- 
brated actors  to  the  American  stage.  One 
of  her  brothers  was  William  Warren,  junior, 
who  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  the 
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popular  comedian  of  the  Boston  Museum, 
and  played  star  engagements  in  Mr.  Rice's 
finst  Chicago  theatre  when  dramatic  per- 
formances were  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in 
the  newly  organized  city.  Her  sister  Anna 
was  the  wife  of  Danford  Marble,  familiarly 
known  as  "Dan"  Marble,  who  for  many 
years  was  famous  as  a  delineator  of  the 
humorous  side  of  Yankee  character,  and 
was  connected  on  his  wife's  side  with  the 
Jefferson  family  of  which  Joseph  Jefferson, 
celebrated  as  Rip  Van  Winkle,  is  a  member. 
After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Rice  began  to  think 
of  forming  a  company  for  himself,  and 
being  his  own  manager.  In  1839  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rice  went  to  Buffalo,  where  Mr.  Rice 
managed  the  theatre  during  the  summer 
months,  going  to  Albany  as  manager  of  the 
theatre  in  that  capital  during  the  winter. 
For  eight  years  Mr.  Rice  continued  to  reside 
in  Buffalo,  having  a  theatre  of  his  own  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  that  period,  of  which 
his  brother-in-law,  Harry  Warren,  was 
treasurer.  In  1847  he  i-emoved  to  Chicago 
and  built  the  first  theatre  that  Chicago  ever 
had.  Chicago  at  that  time  was  a  little  more 
than  a  village,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
maintain  a  regular  theatre  until  Mr.  Rice 
ventured  on  the  experiment.  From  1834, 
when  the  first  public  performance  of  any  kind 
was  given  there, — a  combination  of  ventrilo- 
quism and  legerdemain — until  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Rice,  the  only  amusement  the  inhabi- 
tants had  was  derived  from  the  occasional 
visit  of  a  travelling  circus  in  the  fall,  or  a 
peripatetic  theatrical  company  who  per- 
formed for  a  week  or  two  in  the  winter. 
The  first  to  bring  such  a  company  to  Chi- 
cago was  Henry  Isherwood,  who  rented  the 
dining  room  of  the  old  Sauganash  hotel  for 
a  dramatic  performance,  in  1837.  Two  years 
later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Jefferson,  the 
parents  of  the  gentleman  who  is  now  known 
all  over  the  world  as  a  great  character  actor, 
came  to   Chicago    in  partnership    with  Mr. 


Mackenzie,  with  a  strong  company,  and  pro- 
duced the  first  spectacular  play  ever  seen 
here.  Mrs.  Jefferson  was  a  charming  come- 
dienne, and  Master  Joe,  then  a  small  boy  in 
frocks,  amused  the  audience  with  comic 
songs  in  character.  William  Warren  also 
j)layed  a  star  engagement  in  Chicago  during 
this  season.  Dan  Marble  came  to  Chicago 
in  1842,  and  took  the  town  by  storm  with 
his  performance  of  William  in  "Black  Eyed 
Susan."  For  the  next  five  years  there  was  a 
stagnation  in  Chicago  theatricals,  which  was 
only  broken  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Rice  and 
the  erection  of  his  theatre  in  1847.  This 
was  a  frame  building,  forty  by  eighty  feet, 
on  the  south  side  of  Randolph  street  east  of 
Dearborn.  The  prospect  for  a  permanent 
theatre  in  Chicago  at  tliat  time  coidd  not 
have  seemed  very  alluring,  but  Mr.  Rice  at 
once  saw  the  great  future  that  lay  before  the 
young  city  of  which  in  later  days  he  was  to 
become  mayor,  and  he  never  had  occasion  to 
repent  his  confidence.  The  new  theatre  was 
opened  on  the  28th  of  June,  1847,  the  com- 
pany including  Mrs.  Rice,  Mrs.  Hunt,  better 
known  to  us  as  Mrs.  John  Drew.  Mrs.  Hunt 
was  the  leading  lady.  Dan  Marble  was  en- 
gaged as  a  star  attraction.  The  theatre 
goers  of  the  present  day  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  disadvantages  which  attended  Mr.  Rice's 
first  efforts  to  domesticate  the  drama  in  Chi- 
cago. There  was  no  gas  in  the  city — it  was 
not  introduced  until  1850. — there  was  not 
even  kerosene  ;  and  the  best  available  means 
of  lighting  up  the  little  theatre  was  by  lamps 
of  lard  oil.  "  Everything  connected  with  the 
theatre,"  says  Mr.  McVicker,  "was  in  these 
days  far  inferior  to  what  it  is  now,  except 
perhaps  the  art  of  acting ;  and  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  simple  art  of  act- 
ing, divested  of  scenic  adornments  and  stage 
accessories,  was  quite  as  good  forty  years 
ago  as  it  is  now."  Under  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  city  ministers,  a  considerable 
class    of  citizens    were  strongly    prejudiced 
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against  the  theatre,  and  this  prejudice  so  far 
prevailed  in  the  Common  Council  that  they 
im]>osed  the  almost  prohibitory  tax  of  $25  a 
month  upon  Mr.  Rice,  which  for  some  years 
he  strove  in  vain  to  get  reduced,  though 
urgently  backed  by  the  press  of  the  city.  In 
spite  of  these  drawbacks  Mr.  Rice  jjersc- 
vered,  and  his  excellent  stock  comjiany 
speedily  overcame  the  prejudices  of  these 
good  citizens.  Mrs.  Drew  brought  tears  to 
their  eyes  by  her  pei'sonation  of  Mrs.  Ilaller 
in  "  The  Stranger,"  and  Dan  Marble  did  the 
same,  though  in  a  different  way,  by  his 
amusing  sketch  of  "Sam  Patch  in  France" 
and  the  "  Stage  Struck  Yankee."  His  Wil- 
liam in  "Black  Eyed  Susan"  always  attract- 
ed a  full  house  of  susceptible  lake  sailors, 
who  wept  at  the  pathetic  parts.  Edwin 
Forrest  made  his  iirst  appearance  in  Chicago 
at  this  theatre  in  June  of  1848,  and  Junius 
Brutus  Booth  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
The  high  license  crusade  against  the  theatre 
was  then  at  its  height,  and  it  was  from  Mr. 
Rice's  stage  that  Edwin  Forrest,  in  his  fare- 
well speech  to  his  Chicago  audience,  thun- 
dered forth  this  j)hilipj)ic  "It  is  much 
easier  to  condemn  than  to  appreciate  ;  and 
so  scowling  bigots  still  denounce  the  theatre 
as  they  once  denounced  the  inspired  teach- 
ing of  Galileo  ;  yet  it  has  triumphantly  with- 
stood their  attacks,  and  will  continue  so  to 
do,  as  long  as  there  is  taste  and  refinement  in 
the  world  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Shakes- 
peare; or  so  long  as  man  is  composed  of 
those  elements  which  the  great  bard  of  all 
time  has  so  truthfully  depicted."  Mr.  Rice 
being  his  own  stage  manager,  appeared  only 
occasionally,  taking  his  favorite  old  men's 
parts,  as  when  James  Murdock  in  August, 
1847,  played  Hamlet  to  Mrs.  Drew's  Ophelia 
and  Mr.  Rice's  Polonius — a  part  in  which 
Mr.  Rice  excelled.  The  traditions  of  Mr. 
Rice's  Polonius  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  play-goers  of  that  time.  Mrs.  Drew  left 
the  company  in  1840,  and  the  death  of   Dan 


Marble  in  the  same  year  deprived  Mr. 
Rice  of  an  esteemed  brother-in-law  and 
the  American  stage  of  one  of  its  most 
popular  comedians.  On  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  July,  1850,  Mr.  Rice's  the- 
atre was  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
loss  to  Mr.  Rice  was  $4,000,  and  he 
had  only  insured  it  for  $2,000.  He  at  once 
set  about  rebuilding.  In  August  he  pur- 
chased the  lot  on  Dearborn  street  now  occu- 
pied by  Judge  Altgeld's  "  skyscraper,"  the 
Unity  building,  and  in  the  following  month 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  brick  theatre 
building,  which  was  completed  in  January, 
1851,  at  a  cost  of  $11,000.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  taken  his  company  to  Milwau- 
kee, where  they  played  to  rather  slim 
audiences  until  the  building  was  ready.  The 
new  theatre  was  opened  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  when  Mrs.  Rice  delivered  an 
address  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Early  in 
the  season  of  1850  Mrs.  Rice  had  withdrawn 
from  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
her  undivided  attention  to  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  her  children,  but  her  husband's  disas- 
ter induced  her  to  return  for  a  time,  and  on 
Mrs.  Drew's  dejtarture  she  became  leading 
lady.  From  1847  to  1857  Mr.  Rice  was  the 
recognized  manager  in  Chicago,  and  all  the 
best  entertainments,  both  musical  and  dra- 
matic, were  given  at  his  theatre.  In  those 
days  the  system  of  theatrical  management 
was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now. 
Every  manager  had  his  own  stock  company, 
selected  with  great  care  from  the  best  availa- 
ble members  of  the  profession  in  its  various 
branches,  who  remained  at  the  same  theatre 
for  years,  and  became  j)opularly  known  in 
the  community.  No  citizens  of  Chicago 
were  more  respected  than  Mr.  Rice  and  the 
leading  members  of  his  company.  The  re- 
cognized stars  of  the  profession  were  few  in 
number,  but  they  were  all  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  result  of  this  system  was 
that  at  every  theatre  in  the  large  cities  plays 
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were  performed  by  actors  of  a  much  higher 
staudard  of  average  ability  than  can  now  be 
got  together;  each  actor  strove  to  do  his 
best  in  his  special  line,  and  acting  was  cul- 
tivated as  an  art.  When  a  star  came  to  take 
the  leading  parts,  he  could  dejjend  upon 
competent  support  by  the  stock  company. 
All  this  is  now  changed,  whether  for  the 
better  or  the  worse  is  an  open  question. 
Under  the  present  system  the  juiblic  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  greater  variety  of 
stars,  but  they  do  not  see  such  good  acting 
on  the  part  of  the  company  all  round  as  they 
did  then.  While  Mr.  Rice's  stock  company 
maintained  a  high  average  of  excellence  in 
acting,  and  became  favorites  with  the  people 
of  Chicago,  many  stars  of  world-wide  fame 
were  brought  to  Chicago  under  his  manage- 
ment. The  list  includes  Edwin  Forrest,  the 
elder  Booth,  James  Murdoch,  Julia  Dean, 
G.  V.  Brooke,  Dion  Boucicault,  Agnes  Rob- 
ertson, Charlotte  Cushman,  Sir  William 
Don,  John  Brougham,  W.  J.  Florence,  Bar- 
ney Williams,  F.  S.  Chanfrau,  and  in  fact 
all  the  great  actors  of  the  day.  Maggie 
Mitchell  made  her  first  appearance  in  Chi- 
cago at  Mr.  Rice's  theatre.  Mrs.  John  Drew 
and  Mrs.  Rice  took  the  parts  of  Mrs.  Ford 
and  Mrs.  Page  in  the  ''Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  to  Mi\  McVicker's  Falstaff  and 
Mr.  Rice's  Bardolph,  in  the  second  theatre. 
In  1856  Mr.  Rice  retired  from  business,  and 
leased  his  theati'e  to  Perry  Marshall,  who 
managed  it  for  a  few  months,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  winter  of  1857-58  by  William 
Macfarland  as  manager.  The  erection  of  a 
new  theatre  by  Mr.  McVicker  in  1857,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Bryan 
halls,  attracted  the  more  j)opular  companies 
from  the  old  house,  and  it  began  to  decline 
in  public  favor.  In  1861  the  building  was 
converted  into  stores  and  offices  under  the 
name  of  the  Rice  block,  and  in  1871  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  Mr.  James  H. 
McVicker,  who  joined    ]Mr.  Rice's  company 


in  1848,  and  was  Mr.  Rice's  stage  manager 
ill  the  second  theatre  in  1850  and  1851,  has 
kindly  contributed  to  the  present  sketch 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  veteran 
manager,  in  addition  to  those  contained  in 
his  lecture  on  "The  theatre — its  early  days 
in  Chicago,"  delivered  some  years  ago  be- 
fore the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  We 
give  them  in  his  own  words  :  "If  necessity 
had  thrown  upon  him  acting  and  not  manage- 
ment, he  would  have  been  a  fine  actor,  for 
his  tastes  and  ideas  were  artistic.  But  he 
was  a  manager,  and  in  those  days  he  did 
what  there  was  nobody  else  to  do.  His 
companies  were  necessarily  small,  but  he  ex- 
pected each  member  to  be  competent  to  act 
many  parts,  and  set  the  example  by  doing 
so  himself.  He  would  act  two  or  three  im- 
portant characters  in  a  play.  He  was  a  gen- 
eral actor,  and  thoroughly  understood  all 
the  requirements  of  his  profession.  He 
chiefly  played  old  men's  parts.  He  was  a 
very  strict  disciplinarian,  as  far  as  could  be 
in  those  early  days.  In  the  winter,  when 
vessels  came  in  from  the  lake,  the  gallery 
would  always  be  filled  with  sailors  and  boys, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  their 
criticisms  freely  on  the  performance,  and 
were  sometimes  very  uproarious.  Mr.  Rice 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  and  rejiri- 
inand  them,  in  the  middle  of  a  scene.  Com- 
ing to  the  front  of  the  stage,  he  would 
look  up  at  the  offenders,  and  address  them 
in  firm  and  commanding  tones.  'Boys!' 
he  would  say,  '  don't  you  know  that  you  are 
in  a  respectable  place  ?  There  are  ladies 
here;  now,  you  boys  are  just  as  good  as  the 
gentlemen  in  the  other  parts  of  the  house  as 
long  as  you  behave  yourselves  like  them; 
but  you  must  behave  yourselves  or  go  out.' 
His  cool  and  resolute  manner  always  had  the 
effect  of  preserving  order  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  He  made  it  a  rule  to 
keep  faith  with  the  public,  and  if  a  par- 
ticular play  was  announced  it  must  be 
given,     no    matter    what    might    happen." 

In  the  recently  published  autobiography  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  he  tells  that  "John  Rice  and 
Edwin  Forrest  had  been  friends  for  many 
years,  but  their  intimacy  was  broken  off  by 
the  frankness  of  the  one  and  the  ill  temper 
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of  the  other.  Forrest,  it  seems,  wanted 
some  information  or  assistance  from  Rice  in 
connection  with  a  lawsuit  that  was  at  one 
time  creating  much  annoj'ance  to  the  trage- 
dian. Rice  declined  to  give  it,  or  to  med- 
dle in  the  matter,  as  he  deemed  Forrest  in 
some  respects  at  fault,  and  had  the  courage 
to  tell  him  so.  This  annoyed  the  old  actor, 
who  never  forgave  an  affront.  To  differ 
from  him  on  the  lawsuit  was  to  make  an 
enemy  of  him,  but  when  a  matter  of  right 
was  to  be  considered,  John  Rice  was  a  Bru- 
tus, and  would  decide  according  to  his  hon- 
est belief,  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  friend 
or  foe."  Both  Mr.  Jefferson  aud  Mr.  Mc- 
Vicker  unite  in  the  high  estimate  they  give 
of  Mr.  Rice's  personal  character.  "Those 
who  remember  this  wise  and  honorable  man, 
whose  life  was  devoted  to  usefulness,"  says 
Mr.  Jefferson,  "  will  recall  the  valuable  ser- 
vices he  rendered  to  his  adoj>ted  state  and 
city,  and  to  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  conduct  of  his  life  was  sim- 
ple and  dignified,  and  he  received  the  smiles 
and  favors  of  fortune  with  an  equable  bear- 
ing, and  was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  needy 
with  either  his  purse  or  his  counsel.  Con- 
tented and  cheerful,  I  scarcely  ever  saw  him 
look  grave,  except  when  contemplating  the 
prospect  of  another  one's  misfortune.  He 
was  liberal  but  wisely  prudent,  and  often 
berated  me  for  my  extravagance. "  ' '  He  was, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  God's  noblemen,"  says 
Mr.  McVicker.  "  A  pure  and  honest  man, 
if  he  did  wrong  it  was  from  ignorance  that 
he  was  doing  wrong.  My  whole  dealings 
with  Mr.  Rice  for  many  years  enabled  me 
to  test  his  grandeur  and  high  moral  attitude 
as  a  man,  which  was  not  generally  known  to 
the  public.  There  wei-e  comparatively  very 
few  men  in  the  city  of  Chicago  who  i-eally 
knew  John  B.  Rice  for  his  true  worth,  be- 
cause he  did  not  in  those  days,  as  actor  and 
manager,  mingle  much  with  the  outside 
world.     The  necessities  of  his  business  pre- 


vented it.  He  was  at  work  when  others 
were  at  play."  In  politics  he  was  originally 
a  Douglas  democrat,  but  voted  for  Lincoln 
on  the  issues  that  agitated  the  country  in 
I860.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  became  a  republican  ;  but  he  never  was  a 
biased  politician.  As  Mr.  McVicker  says, 
' '  he  was  of  too  grand  a  nature  for  that. " 
The  republicans  of  Chicago  in  1865  were 
looking  out  for  a  citizen  who  was  not  offen- 
sively partisan  in  his  politics,  being  unable 
to  agree  upon  any  of  the  aggressive  spirits 
who  thought  they  had  claims  to  the  office  of 
mayor.  The  name  of  Mr.  Rice  being  sug- 
gested, he  was  readily  accepted  as  the  party 
candidate  because  of  his  freedom  from  the 
taint  of  politics,  but  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  high  reputation  he  had  gained  by  his 
conduct  in  the  arbitration  matter  of  the 
Western  Marine  Bank.  He  was  accordingly 
put  forward  and  elected,  and  served  two 
terms  as  mayor  of  Chicago,  retiring  in  1869. 
It  was  just  after  his  election  as  mayor  that 
the  remains  of  the  martyred  President  Lin- 
coln were  brought  to  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Rice 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
receive  the  remains  and  arrange  for  the 
mournful  ceremonies  of  that  occasion.  His 
suggestions  for  the  management  of  the 
crowds  in  the  streets  and  draping  of  build- 
ings gave  evidence  of  his  artistic  taste,  and 
were  acted  upon  by  common  consent.  One 
of  his  first  public  duties  as  mayor  was  to  de- 
liver the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
water  tunnel.  The  address  was  carefully 
written,  and  showed  that  Mr.  Rice  had  wide 
views  for  the  future  of  the  city,  practical 
ideas,  and  a  full  command  of  language  to 
express  them.  As  chief  executive  of  the 
city,  Mr.  Rice  was  as  thorough  a  disciplina- 
rian as  he  had  been  in  the  theatre,  and  his 
energy  and  good  sense  did  wonders  in  push- 
ing forward  necessary  improvements.  Most 
of  the  streets  of  the  city  were  then  in  an 
almost  impassable  condition,  and  the  main 
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work  of  the  Council  during  his  mayoralty 
was  to  grade,  pave  and  light  thera,  and  lay 
new  sidewalks.  Mr.  Rice  was  a  remarkably 
efficient  presiding  officer,  and  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  parliamentary 
rules.  He  was  not  afraid  to  take  the  chair 
in  the  most  unruly  and  excited  meetings  of 
the  body,  and  never  delegated  his  authority 
to  others  for  the  mere  sake  of  avoiding 
trouble.  Understanding  the  difficulties  of 
his  position  as  presiding  officer,  he  conducted 
to  a  rapid  conclusion  a  larger  volume  of 
municipal  business  than  any  mayor  has  done 
since  his  time.  He  retired  with  the  respect 
and  good  wishes  of  all  good  citizens  of  both 
parties.  So  satisfactory  was  his  record  as 
mayor  that  in  the  fall  of  1872  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  on  the  republican  ticket  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  first  district  ,of  Illinois, 
which  includes  the  business  portion  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  He  took  his  seat  in  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
term  as  a  Congressman.  His  health  began 
to  decline  in  1874,  but  he  did  not  regard  his 
condition  as  critical,  and  believed  that  a 
change  of  scene  and  occupation,  and  a  pro- 
longed rest  at  the  close  of  the  session,  would 
restore  his  wonted  vigor.  In  this  belief  he 
refused  medical  treatment.  But  he  gradually 
became  worse,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  Wash- 
ington sooner  than  he  intended,  and  go  to 
the  country  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kim- 
ball, in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  rest  and 
recuperate.  He  died  there  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1874.  "He  was  too  conscien- 
tious a  man  for  Congress,"  says  Mr. 
McVicker;  "  too  faithful  a  servant  of  the 
people.  He  wore  himself  out  by  his  labors 
as  a  committeeman.  He  was  not  a  debater, 
but  he  worked  hard  in  committees."  His 
death  was  announced  next  day  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Fort  of  Illinois, 
and  a  committee  of  five  members,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Fort  and  Mr.  Farwell  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Clymer  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Begole  of 


Michigan,  and  Mr.  Southard  of  Ohio,  was 
appointed  to  accompany  the  remains  to 
Chicago.  The  news  of  his  death  profoundly 
shocked  his  friends,  who  had  not  anticipated 
a  fatal  termination  of  his  illness.  His 
remains  wei'e  taken  to  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  W.  Odell,  and  on  the 
23d  of  December  the  funeral  services  were 
conducted  at  Grace  Episcopal  Church  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Locke.  The  floral  tributes 
from  his  family  and  friends  were  many  and 
beautiful.  Among  them  was  a  heart  enclos- 
ing Mr.  Rice's  initials,  and  bearing  the 
motto,  "An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work 
of  God."  This  was  the  tribute  of  his  old 
friend  and  associate,  Mr.  McVicker.  The 
burial  service  only  was  read;  there  was  no 
sermon,  by  express  desire  of  the  family. 
The  pall-bearers  were  J.  Y.  Scammon, 
Joseph  Medill,  J.  H.  McVicker,  Julian 
Rumsey,  Dr.  Eldridge,  H.  G.  Loomis,  G. 
W.  Gage,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Duck.  Mayor 
Colvin  sent  a  message  to  the  council 
announcing  Mr.  Rice's  death,  and  he  and 
the  aldermen  and  city  officials  attended  the 
funeral  in  a  body,  the  city  offices  being 
closed  for  the  day.  The  county  board  were 
notified  by  Mr.  Holden,  and  they  also  sus- 
pended county  business  to  pay  the  last  mark 
of  respect  to  the  dead.  A  large  number  of 
business  places  were  draped  in  mourning, 
and  flags  were  displayed  at  half  mast  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral.  After  the  services  at 
Grace  Church,  the  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  family  lot  at  Rose  Hill.  The  entire 
press  of  the  city  eulogized  his  memory. 
One  of  them  said:  "He  was  pure,  honest, 
and  morally  courageous;  he  dared  to  give 
voice  to  his  real  opinions  and  follow  the 
course  of  duty  without  taking  counsel  of 
expediency.  Tender  hearted  and  generous 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  he  compas- 
sionated misfortune  and  suffering,  and 
guarded  the  poor  against  the  encroachments 
of    the  assumed    prerogatives    of   wealth." 
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His  honesty  and  courage  were  conspicuous 
in  all  his  jiublic  acts  as  mayor  of  Chicago, 
and  his  tenderness  of  heart  was  often 
imposed  upon  by  applicants  for  the  exercise 
of  his  pardoning  power.  His  office  used  to 
be  besieged  by  the  mothers  of  young  fellows 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  Bridewell  for  dis- 
orderly conduct,  and  he  could  never  refuse 
a  pardon  to  them.  Once  in  a  while  he 
would  recognize  one  or  other  of  these 
women  as  somewhat  too  frequent  visitors  on 
the  same  errand,  and  sternly  dismiss  them, 
but  when  they  began  to  cry,  he  was  unable 
to  persist  in  the  role  of  Brutus.  By  sheer 
force  of  character  he  made  his  j>rofe8sion 
respected  in  Chicago;  and  the  man  whom 
the  city  fathers  of  1847  thought  it  wise  to 
hamper  by  high  taxation  ultimately  became 
the  chosen  head  of  the  city  government. 
His  modesty  was  as  great  as  his  moral 
courage.  He  never  sought  public  office; 
both  the  mayoralty  and  his  seat  in  Congress 
came  to  him  unsought,  because  the  people 
regarded  him  as  the  fitted  man.  To  quote 
again  the  local  paper:  "He  exhibited  in 
Congress  the  same  strong  qualities  which 
distinguished  him  in  the  chief  executive 
office  of  Chicago, — integrity,  strength  of 
will,  a  clean  perception  of  the  needs  of  the 
country,  and  a  conscientious  determination 
to  serve  his  constituency  faithfully  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability.  In  Chicago,  where 
he  lived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
he  was  equally  loved  and  respected."  Mr. 
Rice's  widow  survived  him  many  years. 
She  died  in  California  while  sojourning 
there  during  the  winter,  1893.  His  only 
son,  William  Henry,  voluteered  for  military 
service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  fell 
at  Chickamauga  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1863,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  captain 
of  company  A,  89th  Hlinois  infantry.  Mr. 
Rice  left  five  daughters, — Mrs.  Kimball, 
widow  of  James  B.  Kimliall,  chief  engineer 
in   the  navy;    Mrs.   James   W.    Odell,  Mrs. 


George  L.  Dunlap,  Mrs.  William  S.  Smith, 
and  Mrs.  Orson  Smith;  the  last  four  being 
married  to  well-known  and  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Chicago. 


CHARLES  WALKER. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  figures  in 
Chicago  business  life  from  1835,  when  he 
arrived  here,  until  his  death  in  June,  1868, 
was  Charles  Walker,  who  was  the  first  ship- 
per of  wheat  from  this  port  to  the  East,  and 
for  twenty  years  the  largest  exporter  of  pro- 
duce from  Chicago,  as  the  established  distrib- 
uting centre  of  the  West,  to  the  eastern  mar- 
kets. Among  the  pioneers  to  whom  Chicago 
owes  her  present  greatness,  Charles  Walker 
holds  a  well-deserved  pre-eminence.  When 
he  came  to  Chicago,  it  was  only  a  prairie 
village,  and  did  not  for  two  years  afterwards 
reach  the  dignity  of  an  incorporated  city 
under  a  state  charter.  He  lived  to  see  it 
grow  to  metropolitan  dimensions,  and  very 
largely  through  his  own  enterprise  and  others 
who  drew  inspiration  from  his  example.  He 
took  a  special  pride  in  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  Chicago,  and  used  his  wealth  and 
influence  at  all  times  in  behalf  of  the  city  of 
his  adoption.  As  was  well  said  in  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  Chicago  Jiepuhluan, 
in  making  the  announcement  of  his  death  : 

"  Mr.  Walker  was  not  merely  a  dweller  in 
this  growing  city,  benefited  by  its  growth 
while  himself  simply  passive  and  torpid,  but 
he  helped  actively  to  open  the  great  arteries 
and  perfect  the  trade  circulation  whence  has 
been  realized  this  growth.  He  always  be- 
lieved in  Chicago,  and  never  was  that  faith 
shaken.  It  was  not  the  visionary  scheme  of 
the  grasping  speculator.  He  wrought  while 
he  believed,  and  rel>uked  alike  in  those 
about  him,  indolence  and  over-confidence. 
His  qualities,  liy  training  and  natural  en- 
dowment, were  of  the  kind  sure  to  be  of 
the    highest    value    in   a    new  community. 
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He  was  earnest,  able,  indefatigable,  digni- 
fied in  presence,  successful  in  winning  the 
confidence  of  other  men,  and  happy  in 
never  betraying  it." 

■  Shortly  after  his  retirement  from  business 
in  1855,  many  of  the  facts  of  his  career  were 
gathered  up  and  published  in  the  Chicago 
Magazine,  in  1857,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts: 

"■  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  descend- 
ant of  an  old  and  wealthy  English  family 
of  some  note,  who,  in  Cromwell's  time, 
were  portioned  upon  the  Tweed,  and  called 
by  the  significant  name  of  '■liorderers,^ 
members  of  which  were  among  the  earliest 
adventurers  to  this  country,  for  we  find 
mention  made  of  his  immediate  ancestors  as 
settlers  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  England, 
as  early  as  1640.  Colonel  William  W. 
Walker,  the  father  of  Charles,  is  a  native 
of  Massachusetts.  His  father,  who  was  a 
noted  cattle  dealer,  at  an  early  day  removed 
his  family  to  Rindge,  New  Hampshire, 
from  which  place  Col.  Walker  emigrated  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  having  little  or  no 
capital,  save  his  trusty  a.x  and  that  hardy 
education  that  ever  characterized  the  early 
sons  of  New  England.  Admiring  the  coun- 
try of  central  New  York,  he  located  at  Plain- 
field,  Otsego  county,  then  a  wilderness. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Lu- 
cretia  Ferrell,  also  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
whom  he  subsequently  married,  and  with 
whom  he  has  now  lived  upward  of  fifty -five 
years.  Though  an  octogenarian,  Col.  Walker 
is  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, having  in  his  lifetime  filled  many 
important  political  stations,  been  prominent 
and  active  in  the  church,  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  all  worthy  benevolent  ob- 
jects, and  at  the  same  time  secured  to  him- 
self a  competence  and  the  universal  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Charles 
is  the  eldest  son  of  William  W.  and  Lucretia 
Walker,  and  was  born  February  2,  1802. 
The  country  being  new,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  his  educational  advantages  were  nec- 
essarily very  limited.  To  a  new  log  school- 
house,  which  a  few  enterprising  farmers  had 
built,  the  young  lad  was  sent,  at  the  early 
age  of  six  j'ears,  to  gain  those  elementary  les- 
sons which  have  been  turned  to  such  practi- 


cal account  through  along  life  of  usefulness. 
Inheriting  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  with- 
al an  active  and  inquiring  mind,  together 
with  uncommon  diligence,  he  not  only  per- 
formed an  unusual  amount  of  manual  lal>or 
upon  his  father's  farm,  but  made  most  rapid 
progress  in  his  studies.  Improving  his  ad- 
vantages to  the  utmost  during  three  months 
in  the  year,  lie  studied  with  his  teacher 
during  the  day,  and  with  his  parents  during 
the  long  winter  evenings.  Though  as  a 
boy  among  boys  in  those  juvenile  days,  his 
vigor  of  mind  and  decision  of  purpose  was 
such,  that  notwithstanding  his  limited  ad- 
vantages, we  find  that  he  was  qualified  for, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  teacher  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen;  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward continued  in  the  same  vocation  during 
the  winter  months,  until  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority, with  uncommon  success.  He  may 
well,  we  think,  look  back  upon  that  era  of 
his  life,  with  peculiar  ]jride  and  pleasure,  as 
he  now  recognizes  the  names  of  many  of 
his  old  pupils  among  the  distinguished  men 
of  the  East  and  West.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, then  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  but  soon  found 
the  sedentary  habits  of  that  profession 
not  suited  to  his  temperament,  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  physicians  he  relinquished 
that  idea  and  turned  his  attention  to  more 
active  pursuits.  We  next  hear  of  him  riding 
through  the  country,  during  the  summer 
months,  making  purchases  of  sheep  and  cat- 
tle for  his  father.  At  twenty-one,  his  health 
Ijeing  then  much  imjiaired,  he  resolved  to 
enter  the  mercantile  business,  and  to  that 
end  entered  the  service  of  a  friend  as  clerk 
for  a  short  time,  at  the  very  moderate  salary 
of  eight  dollars  jier  month.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, require  a  long  clerkship  for  him  to  be- 
come a  complete  master  of  that  merchant's 
methods  of  doing  business,  and  in  two 
months  he  had  fully  determined  to  start  in 
business  for  himself  the  following  spring. 
In  the  spring  of  1824,  with  $1,350  aggregate 
capital,  compiled  of  1(350  of  his  own  i)rivate 
funds,  |;500  given  him  by  his  father,  being, 
in  fact,  his  own  earnings,  and  .f500  loaned 
of  a  neighboring  farmer,  he  started  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  no  letters  of  credit, 
reference,  or  recommendation,  and  the  fol- 
lowing May  opened  his  store,  upon  the  eco- 
nomical plan   of  doing  his   own   work,  and 
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soon  afterward  made  his  first  purchase  of 
grain.  The  next  spring,  when  he  went  East 
to  make  his  purchases,  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Bull's  Head  cattle  yard.  New 
York,  (where  the  Bowery  theatre  now  stands) 
with  a  fine  drove  of  fat  cattle.  His  business 
with  some  vicissitudes  continued  to  grow 
and  prosper  until  he  soon  became  the  lead- 
ing merchant  of  his  vicinity,  purchasing  the 
products  of  the  country  about  him  and  ship- 
ping them  to  the  East  and  South.  In  the 
spring  of  1833,  being  in  New  York,  he  acci- 
dentally became  ])urchaser  of  a  cargo  of  raw 
hides  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  he  shipped 
to  his  tannery  at  Burlington  Flats  and  man- 
ufactured the  leather  into  boots  and  shoes 
for  the  western  market,  and  in  1834,  having 
decided  to  permanently  extend  his  business 
to  the  West,  he  sent  his  brother.  Almond 
Walker,  with  a  stock  of  goods  suitable  for 
the  needs  of  that  region,  who  opened  his  store 
at  Fort  Dearborn  that  fall.  By  this  adven- 
ture his  attention  was  turned  toward  the 
West,  where  he  soon  saw  and  appreciated 
her  undeveloped  resources  ;  and  early  in  the 
ensuing  spring  (1835),  he  was  on  his  way  to 
this  city,  with  ready  means,  enlarged  and 
liberal  views,  and  extensive  business  experi- 
ence and  acquaintance,  in  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood, with  a  wide  spread  and  favorable  rep- 
utation at  the  East,  to  unite  his  fortune  with 
the  destinies,  and  contribute  his  energies  to 
the  development  of  the  unknown  resources 
of  this,  then  lake-shore,  village.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  publicly  avowed  the  then  bold 
opinion,  that  Chicago  was  to  become  the 
great  city  of  the  inland  seas,  and  in  test  of 
his  faith  in  this  prediction,  he  immediately 
set  about  making  this  city  the  pi'incipal 
point  for  his  future  ojierations.  In  May, 
1835,  while  on  his  way  to  Chicago,  being 
detained  at  St.  Josej)h,  there  being  no  regu- 
lar means  of  conveyance  across  the  lakes  at 
that  time,  he  made  several  purchases  of 
hides  from  the  flat-boats  and  butcher's  stalls 
for  the  eastern  market,  to  which  were  sub- 
sequently added  j)urchases  made  in  and 
about  Chicago.  This  shipment,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  the  first  ever  made  from  the  state 
of  Illinois  to  any  point  as  far  east  as  Utica 
or  Albany.  The  next  year  he  established 
business  in  Chicago  with  the  late  E.  B. 
Hurlburt,  Es(|.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wal- 
ker &  Co.,   upon    South  Water    street,   for 


importing  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
household  utensils  from  the  East,  together 
with  a  store  of  general  merchandise,  taking 
in  exchange  the  various  products  of  the 
West.  During  this  period  he  was  much  of 
the  time  riding  throughout  the  country,  on 
horseback,  as  far  north  as  Green  Bay,  loca- 
ting government  land  at  the  Four  Lakes 
(now  Madison),  Beloit,  and  other  points  on 
the  Rock  and  ^Milwaukee  rivers.  The  next 
year  came  the  terrible  financial  revulsions  of 
1837,  when  ruin  and  desolation  swept  over 
the  whole  country.  Those  who  sat  in  the 
high  places  of  wealth  and  aflluence  were 
drawn  irresistibly  into  the  maelstrom  of 
utter  insolvency.  Banks,  like  business  men, 
came  down  with  a  crash,  and  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  produced  ruinous  confu- 
sion in  the  mediums  of  exchange.  Mr.  Wal- 
ker was  one  of  the  very  few  men  extensively 
engaged  in  business,  who  stood  up  against 
the  storm  ;  though  he  had  to  bring  to  bear 
his  best  energies  and  the  most  expert  finan- 
cial skill,  for  maturing  liabilities  pressed 
hard  upon  him,  and  his  name  was  largely 
endorsed  upon  the  paper  of  other  men.  Had 
not  his  reputation  in  eastern  commercial  cir- 
cles been  of  the  best  character,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  swamped  with  thousands 
of  others.  He  found,  in  the  emergency, 
that  the  relation  he  thus  held  as  an  impor- 
tant commercial  medium  between  the  mer- 
chant and  artisan  of  the  East,  and  the  pion- 
eer husbandman  of  the  West,  of  immeasura- 
ble advantage.  The  extensive  and  favorable 
business  reputation  he  enjoyed  among  the 
leading  men  and  banks  of  the  East,  as 
well  as  the  confidence  of  the  dealers 
of  the  West,  enabled  him  to  greatly 
enlarge  his  operations.  To  prevent  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  eastern  drafts  at 
ruinous  rates,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  purchas- 
ing the  products  of  the  country  with  the  de- 
[ireciated  currency  of  the  West,  and  made 
his  extensive  shipments  of  products  the  me- 
dium of  exchange  through  which  to  meet 
his  eastern  liabilities.  Thus  he  was  enabled 
to  prevent  the  entire  stagnation  of  business 
at  home,  preserve  his  reputation  abroad, 
and  in  a  few  years  of  almost  unprecedented 
vigilance  and  activity,  he  entirely  overcame 
all  his  embarrassments.  The  next  year  his 
firm  purchased  a  few  liags  of  grain  of  the 
surrounding  farmers,  which  were  sent  to  his 
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mills  in  Otsego  county,  New  York.  This 
shipment  of  wheat,  we  believe,  was  the  first 
ever  made  from  Chicago  to  an  eastern  mar- 
ket. During  this  period,  though  making 
Chicago  the  ])rineipal  theatre  of  his  opera- 
tions, he  was  yet  a  resident  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  dividing  his  time  nearly  equally 
between  the  two  places.  In  1839  the  famous 
struggle  between  the  old  Safety  Fund  and 
the  so-called  Red  Dog,  or  free  banking  sys- 
tem, was  at  its  height.  As  a  representative 
from  his  native  county,  he  was  sent  to  the 
legislature.  Carrying  with  him  the  same 
comprehensive  and  far-seeing  views  as  a  leg- 
islator, that  ever  characterized  him  as  a 
business  man,  he  was  instrumental,  in  no 
small  degree,  in  carrying  through,  though 
opposed  by  the  great  prejionderance  of  the 
money  power  of  the  state,  that  deservedly 
popular  system  of  redemption  and  e.xchange 
which  has  since  that  time  been  in  effect.  In 
1842  he  established  a  partnership  with  Cyrus 
Clarke,  Esij.,  of  Ftica,  New  York,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Walker  &  Clarke,  for  receiving 
western  ))roduce.  To  bring  himself  nearer 
the  chief  jjoint  of  business,  he  resolved  to 
close  his  affairs  in  Otsego  county,  and  in 
May,  1845,  he  removed  his  family  to  our 
city.  In  1847  came  the  great  crisis  in  the 
grain  trade,  which  carried  down  the  oldest 
and  best  houses  in  the  Union.  Though  not 
escaping  without  some  most  terrible  losses 
that  would  have  intimidated  ordinary  men, 
with  a  courage  undaunted  by  reverses,  with 
a  nerve  and  will  equal  to  the  emergency,  his 
craft  was  guided  to  a  safe  anchorage  from  the 
fearful  breakers  that  engulfed  his  less  fortu- 
nate competitors,  and  his  firm  continued  to 
hold  its  position  as  the  leading  grain  and  j)ro- 
duce  house  in  the  West.  In  1851  it  was  found 
that  C.  Walker  &  Son,  of  Chicago  ;  Walker 
&  Kellogg,  of  Peoria  ;  and  Walker  &  Clarke, 
of  Buffalo,  were  the  largest  purchasers  of 
grain  from  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
So  that  the  few  bags  of  grain  which  in  1839 
were  sent  on  their  eastern  journey,  had  in 
1851,  grown  to  1,500,000  bushels.  At  this 
period  a  severe  attack  of  cholera  seriously 
impaired  his  health  and  com])elled  him  to 
leave  the  financial  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  his  oldest  son,  who  continued  the  same 
under  the  firm  of  C.  Walker  <fc  Sons,  till 
1855,  when  he  retired  from  the  business 
altogether,  leaving  it  to  his  two   sons   and 


others,  who  continue  the  same  under  the 
firm  of  Walker,  Bronson  &  Co.,  prosecuting 
the  business  with  all  the  vigor  of  its  founder. 
This  firm  have,  during  the  past  year  (1856), 
handled  over  five  and  a  quarter  million 
bushels  of  grain — an  amount  which,  we 
think,  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other  establishment  in  our  own  country  or 
Europe.  Mr.  Walker  retires  we  understand, 
the  oldest  grain  merchant  in  the  Union,  hav- 
ing steadily  remained  in  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  speculations  in  the  world  over 
thirty-one  years.  Acting  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  he  who  can  so  cheaj)en  and  make 
efiicieut  the  avenues  of  trade,  as  to  bring  the 
products  of  the  country  so  much  nearer  a 
market  that  the  farmer  can  receive  but  one 
penny  more  the  bushel  for  his  grain,  brings 
millions  to  this  country,  he  feels  am])ly  re- 
j)aid  for  the  great  risks  he  has  run  ;  and 
whatever  benefit  may  have  accrued  to  him- 
self, that  he  has  rendered  an  amjile  equiva- 
lent to  those  whom  he  has  served.  While 
thus  engaged  as  a  pioneer  in  his  own  pecul- 
iar business,  he  has  been  none  the  less  etti- 
cient  in  jiromoting  works  of  public  utility. 
Prominent  in  all  those  great  schemes  which 
do  so  much  toward  develo])ing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  he  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
foremost  in  o))ening  up  and  turning  to  goo<l 
account  those  great  thoroughfares  which 
vein  our  broad  prairies,  and  wind  their  deej) 
channels  through  our  hills  and  valleys,  and 
which,  with  each  throb  of  animated  indus- 
try, (piicken  into  life  new  avenues  of  trade, 
turning  their  accumulated  wealth  to  swell  the 
commercial  tide  that  has  so  strongly  set  to 
the  heart  of  our  western  metropolis.  When 
the  Galena  railroad  was  resuscitated  in  1847, 
^Ir.  Walker  was  chosen  one  of  its  directors, 
lie  entered  into  the  project  with  all  his  heart. 
In  its  gloomiest  days  his  faith  never  faltered; 
his  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  build  the  road  never  failed.  When  it  was 
found  that  more  subscriptions  were  necessary, 
he,  as  one  of  the  committee  for  soliciting 
additional  subscriptions,  traveled  the  country 
westward,  and  as  far  north  as  Beloit.  His 
courage  never  wavered.  When,  in  its  dark- 
est days,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  all  con- 
fidence seemed  to  have  dejiarted  from  a 
majority  of  the  directors,  he,  with  two  or 
thii'o  others,  remaineil  firm  in  his  confiilencc 
that    the  work  would    go  through   without 
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failure.  "A  Committee  of  the  Believing" 
was  appointed  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
immediate  disaster,  composed  of  himself,  J. 
Y.  Scammon,  Esq.,  and  one  other.  Their 
measures  were  successful;  and  when,  on  the 
return  of  its  president,  Mr.  Ogden,  from 
New  York,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
directors  should  become  individuallj'  liable 
for  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  secure  the  iron 
to  lay  the  first  division  of  the  road,  Mr. 
Walker  did  not  hesitate  to  be  among  the 
first  to  do  so,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  board 
be  it  said  that  all  the  Chicago  directors  but 
one,  pledged  their  individual  liability  for 
the  ]>rogress  of  the  work.  Mr.  Walker  has 
remained  in  the  directory  from  the  first, 
taking  an  active  part  in  construction  and 
management  of  the  road.  In  February, 
1856,  the  enterj)rise  of  pushing  forward, 
across  Iowa,  the  counterpart  of  the  Galena 
Railroad,  was  projected,  and  the  Chicago, 
Iowa  &  Nebraska  Railroad,  was  organized, 
having  its  eastern  termination  at  the  young 
and  growing  town  of  Clinton,  on  the 
Avesterly  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  this 
company,  Mr.  Walker  is  one  of  the  main 
directors  and  its  president.  In  private  life 
a  ))lain  man  and  thoroughly  democratic,  he 
recites  the  incidents  of  his  boyhood  and 
early  struggles  with  a  degree  of  well-earned 
satisfaction,  and  none  is  more  ready,  in 
every  consistent  way,  with  kind  words  or 
material  countenance  and  aid,  to  cheer 
onward  honest  and  persevering  industry. 
From  the  tii'st,  a  faithful  and  influential 
member  of  the  church,  and  most  exemplary 
man,  we  think  we  do  no  injustice  to  any 
other  citizen  to  say  that  while  we  are  frank 
to  concede  that  there  are  others  who  have 
added  to  themselves  greater  wealth,  to  none 
is  Chicago  more  indebteil  for  her  unex- 
ampled prosperity  than  to  him.  In  closing 
this  brief  notice  of  one  so  highly  esteemed, 
we  may  fitly  add  the  words  of  another:  'In 
the  internal  improvements  which  have  done 
so  much  to  develop  the  exhaustless  resources 
of  the  state — in  railroad  enterprises  which 
have  poured  a  flood-tide  of  wealth  and  busi- 
ness into  our  commercial  metro jiol is  of  the 
Northwest,  in  every  public  work  whose 
intention  and  effect  was  to  build  up  and 
promote  the  healthful  growth  of  the  city — 
he  has  been  in  the  foremost  rank  of  jniblic- 
sj>irited  men.      In  short,  taking  into  consid- 


eration the  incidents  of  his  active  life,  his 
indomitable  perseverance  and  industry,  and 
the  flnancial  aliility  he  has  exhibited,  Mr. 
Charles  Walker  has  had  few  equals  and  no 
superiors  as  a  skillful  business  man  and  a 
good  citizen.'" 

In  the  foregoing  article  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Walker's  life  is  so  well  told, 
down  to  the  date  of  its  ])ublication,  that  we 
adoj)t  it  for  our  present  j)urpose  with  but 
few  changes.  The  remaining  thirteen  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  comparative  retire- 
ment, rendered  necessary  for  ino.st  of  the 
time  by  failing  health.  But  he  still  main- 
tained, to  the  very  last,  his  interest  unabated 
in  all  enterprises,  commercial,  religious,  edu- 
cational and  benevolent,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  development  and  welfare  of  the  city 
which  he  had  already  so  largely  helped  to 
build  up.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1859,  the 
track  of  the  Chicago,  Iowa  &  Nebraska 
Railway,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
projectors,  one  of  its  most  active  directors, 
and  for  some  time  its  president,  was  com- 
pleted across  the  state  of  Iowa  as  far  as 
Cedar  Rapids,  thus  bringing  within  twelve 
hours  distance  of  Chicago  the  splendid 
valley  of  the  Cedar  river  in  the  richest  part 
of  Iowa,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been 
accustomed  to  seek  a  market  for  its  produce 
in  St.  Louis.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
projectors,  wisest  counsellors,  and  most 
liberal  supporters  of  the  Chicago  University, 
then  jiresided  over  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Burroughs,  —  an  institution  originally 
founded  as  a  seminary  for  theological  train- 
ing in  connection  with  the  Bajitist  church, 
of  which  Mr.  Walker  was  a  zealous  and 
devoted  member.  He  filled  the  position  of 
senior  deacon  in  the  First  Baptist  church,  and 
was  a  leader  in  the  enterprise  of  moving  it 
from  its  first  location  to  the  site  on  Wabash 
avenue,  which  it  occupied  until  the  great 
fire  of  1871,  by  which  the  church  edifice 
was  destroyed,  when  a  new  location  was 
sought  further  south.      It  was  by  his  advice 
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that  the  Second  Baptist  church  was  estab- 
lished on  the  West  Side.  In  private  life 
Mr.  Walker  was  a  model  man.  True  in  his 
friendships,  hearty  and  sincere  in  his  affec- 
tions, honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  it  was 
impossible  to  know  the  man  and  not  respect 
and  honor  him.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
sincere  Christian.  His  religion  was  of  that 
golden  stamj)  which  is  found  in  the  com- 
mandments, and  the  greatest  of  them  all, — 
love  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men.  This 
principle  he  recognized  and  practiced  always. 
Few  men  in  the  city  of  Chicago  have  ever 
been  so  universally  respected  and  beloved. 
For  nearly  a  year  before  his  death  he  had 
been  suffering  from  a  disease  which  his  phy- 
sicians declared  must  ultimately  terminate 
fatally.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1868,  he  was 
I'eleased  from  his  long  protracted  sufferings 
by  death.  The  entire  newsj)aper  press  of 
Chicago,  in  making  the  announcement  joined 
in  paying  a  sj)ontaneous  tribute  to  the  high 
character  and  estimable  qualities  of  one 
whose  departure  was  universally  deplored  as 
a  public  loss.  The£!veninff,TourinilfmTa\ned 
up  the  general  sentiment  of  the  community 
by  saying  : 

"His  friends  were  led  to  hope  that,  if  he 
could  never  be  restored  to  absolute  health, 
his  life  might  still  be  spared  for  several 
years  longer.  But  this  hope  was  doomed  to 
be  overthrown,  and  to-day  Charles  Walker, 
the  noble,  generous,  philanthropic  citizen, 
and  devoted  Christian,  lies  silent  in  the  em- 
brace of  death.  His  mission  is  accomplished 
his  work  is  finished,  and  he  has  passed  from 
the  toils  and  trials  of  earth  to  the  }>ure  en- 
joyment of  a  higher  life.  It  will  be  difticult 
for  the  people  of  Chicago  to  realize  that  he 
who  was  so  well  known,  so  active,  so  prom- 
inent in  the  ])ublic  enterprises  and  philan- 
thropic movements  of  the  city,  has  passed 
away  forever.  Mr.  Walker  was  not  only 
one  of  our  oldest,  but  one  of  our  best  and 
most  highly  esteemed  citizens.  No  other 
man,  living  or  dead,  ever  did  more  towards 
building  up  and  beautifying  our  city,  or  for 


the  moral  and  social  prosperity  of  this  com- 
munity, than  did  he." 

The  Jiepiihficaii,  in  an  editorial  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  in  the  o[ien- 
ing  paragraph  of  this  article,  added  the  fol- 
lowing appreciative  words  in  regard  to  his 
public  and  business  characteristics  : 

"For  ten  years,  his  name,  and  that  of  his 
house,  were  convertible  terms  for  stability 
and  keen  far-reaching  business  enterprise, 
unsullied  by  imputation  of  overgrasping  on 
the  one  hand,  or  illiberal  or  narrow  scope  on 
the  other.  There  have  been  times  in  the 
past  history  of  the  business  revulsions  of  the 
country  when  the  blast  of  disaster  seemed  to 
strike  most  strongly  the  new  and  full-spread 
enterprises  of  our  young  community,  but 
Mr.  Walker's  sagacity  and  prudence  were 
always  those  of  the  good  shipmaster,  and  he 
rode  out  gales  in  1837,  which  called  for  the 
highest  business  qualities,  and  in  his  ease 
not  in  vain.  Had  Mr.  Walker  been  a  man 
of  avaricious  grasp,  combined  with  liis  great 
faculties  for  securing  a  hold  upon  property, 
his  estate  might  have  been  among  the  amp- 
lest in  the  possession  of  any  Chicago  citizen. 
But  he  accumulated  something  better  than 
uncounted  millions  ;  and  while  he  always 
rated  among  our  most  soli<l  men,  and  made 
his  surroundings  those  of  well  deserved 
coin])etence,  he  belongs  to  a  class  of  men  con- 
cerning whom  the  first  question  was  not 
always  'what  is  he  worth'? — a  query  sugges- 
tive, in  too  many  instances,  of  asking  after 
the  best  trait,  with  the  very  strong  ini])uta- 
tions  that  wealth  is  all.  ]NIr.  Walker  was  a 
citizen  of  noble  type.  Believing  in  Chi(^ago 
as  the  future  home  of  a  million  people,  and 
the  fact  destined  to  be  realized  within  the 
period  of  his  own  lifetime  or  its  possible 
span,  all  his  devisings  were  for  that  future 
city  which  he  saw  beyond  the  straggling  and 
temporary  buildings  al)out  him.  So  closely 
was  this  Mr.  Walker's  policy  that  it  brought 
him  into  contact  and  co-operation  with  what- 
ever marked  or  helped  our  growth.  Thus 
liis  own  career,  the  few  closing  years  of 
which  were  passed  in  retirement  enforced  by 
infirm  health,  is  made  very  nearly  the  record 
and  register  of  the  progress  of  a  city  he  so 
largely  helped  to  build." 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he 
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was  a  member,  passed  the  following  resolii- 
tious  on  the  morning  when  Mr.  Walker's 
death  was  announced  to  them  : 

"Whereas,  this  board  has  learned  of  the 
decease,  on  yesterday,  of  Charles  Walker, 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  highly  respected 
citizens,  and  who  was  long  largely  identified 
with  the  commercial  interests,  not  only  of 
this  city,  but  of  the  whole  country,  and  who 
was  among  the  founders  of  this  board,  and 
one  of  its  first  presidents  ;  and  whereas,  we 
deem  it  due  to  his  memory  that  this  body 
should  give  expression  to  its  sense  of  the 
general  loss  felt  in  the  demise  of  one  so  well, 
so  long,  and  so  favorably  known  ;  therefore, 

'■'Hesolved,  that  in  the  death  of  Charles 
Walker  we  recognize  the  loss  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  of  one  «f  her  purest  and  best  citizen.s, 
one,  who  by  his  sagacity  and  foresight  was 
among  the  first  to  claim  for  it  that  future 
which  we  now  recognize  as  its  destiny,  and 
who  was  ever  foremost  in  all  enterprises  that 
tended  to  contribute  to  its    highest  prosper- 

"  Resolved,  that  while  we  bow  with  rever- 
ence to  the  decrees  of  that  God  whom  he  so 
long  and  faithfully  served,  and  who  has  now 
called  him  to  that  rest  which  remains  for 
those  who  jiut  their  trust  in  Him  ;  we  claim 
the  privilege  of  pointing  to  his  record  of 
life,  and  his  character,  as  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  all  who  would  attain  to  that  place 
in  the  affections  of  their  fellow-men  that  will 
cause  their  memories  to  be  held  in  high  re- 
gard, and  who  would  desire  for  their  epi- 
taph :  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  brother.' 

^'  Jiesolced,  that  to  the  bereaved  family 
and  friends  of  the  deceased  we  tender  our 
heartfelt  condolence  and  sympathy  ;  but  we 
rejoice  that  in  their  hour  of  affliction  they  are 
not  called  to  mourn  as  those  who  have  no 
hope  in  the  future  for  him  who  has  been 
called  away  from  their  midst. 

'^^  Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  en- 
grossed on  the  records  of  this  board,  and  a 
duly  certified  copy  of  the  same  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

'■'■  Resolved ,  that  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  our  brother,  this  board  do 
now  adjourn." 

A  touching  tribute  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Walker  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Randolph, 


one  of  the  former  presidents  of  the  board, 
after  which  the  board  adjourned.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph said  : 

"Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  pioneers, 
not  only  of  this  city,  but  of  the  great  West, 
and  to-day  very  much  of  the  enterprise  and 
the  thrift  which  distinguished  this  people, 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  original  centres 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent. 
Mr.  Walker  came  to  this  city  in  1835.  It 
was  then  a  place  of  very  trifling  magnitude. 
He  came  here  and  established  a  business, 
which  at  that  time  required  considerable 
nerve.  He  founded  a  small  business,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  became  the 
largest  house  of  its  class  in  the  country. 
And  I  venture  the  assertion  that  thei-e  was 
no  man  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  community  whose  commercial  stand- 
ing was  higher  than  that  of  Charles  Walker. 
He  was  identified  with  all  the  ])ublic  im- 
provements carried  on  in  this  city.  The 
railroads  were  extended  largely  through  his 
agency.  He  was  one  of  the  promotors  of 
the  first  railroad  enterprise — the  old  Galena 
road — and  was  closely  identified  with  it 
until  it  lost  its  independent  existence.  He 
has  been  closely  identified  with  all  the  lead- 
ing interests  of  the  great  West,  though 
for  the  last  few  years  he  was  not  an  active 
member  of  this  board.  I  feel  that  in  the 
death  of  one  who  has  previously  been  so 
prominent,  it  is  but  right  that  this  board 
should  take  some  action — and  let  me  here 
allude  to  a  personal  matter  of  the  character 
of  the  man.  I  came  here  in  the  year  1851. 
I  was  a  stranger.  I  knew  no  one.  I  had 
letters  of  introduction  to  a  few,  but  I 
travelled  these  streets  until  I  was  sick  and 
weary,  with  no  success,  until  Charles 
Walker  took  me  by  the  hand.  I  then  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  mercantile  i)osition,  and 
that  was  the  foundation  of  what  I  am  to-day. 
I  know  there  are  several  members  of  this 
board,  and  residents  of  the  city,  who  have 
reason  to  remember  Mr.  Walker  with  as 
much  gratitude  as  myself." 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
First  Baptist  church,  on  the  30th  of  June, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  rel- 
atives and  personal  friends.  They  were 
conducted   by  the  Rev.    Dr.  Everts,  pastor 
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of  the  church,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Burroughs,  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson,  jjastorof 
the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  and  Rev. 
M.  G.  Clark.  Dr.  Everts  delivered  an  ap- 
propriate address,  and  in  closing  said:  "He 
will  live  in  our  hearts  as  the  bright  exem- 
plar who  united  qualities  not  often  seen 
together,  the  whole  bound  together  and 
crowned  by  a  devoted  religious  faith,  and  as 
one  of  whom  it  may  be  said  :  '  Blessed  are 
they  who  die  in  .the  Lord.'  "  The  remains 
were  followed  to  their  final  resting  place  in 
Graceland  Cemetery  by  a  large  assemblage 
of  friends,  and  among  the  pall  bearers  were 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,  William  Bross,  John  B. 
Turner,  J.  Y.  Seammon,  Samuel  Hoard,  and 
other  distinguished  citizens,  contemporaries 
of  Mr.  Walker,  all  of  whom  have  since  fol- 
lowed their  departed  friend  into  the  life 
beyond.  Immediately  after  the  funeral 
services,  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  held  a  meeting,  and  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  memorial : 

'■^Hesolwd,  that  Hon.  Charles  Walker,  a 
constituent  member  of  this  board,  having 
died  on  Sunday  morning  last,  his  associates 
in  that  relation  are  called  upon  to  place  on 
record  an  expression  of  their  sense  of  his  high 
character  as  a  man  and  of  his  worth  as  one 
of  the  earliest  ])rojectors,  wisest  councellors, 
and  most  liberal  supporters  of  the  Univers- 
ity. One  of  the  oldest  residents  of  this 
city,  and  identified  as  few  men  have  been 
with  all  that  pertains  to  its  commei'cial 
developments,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  liberal  provi- 
sion for  popular  education  and  higher  intel- 
lectual culture;  and  when  the  plan  of  the 
University  was  proposed,  entered  into  it 
with  all  the  ardor  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished, and  contributed  to  it  his  time,  his 
business  talents,  and  his  means,  and  to  the 
day  of  his  death  was  a  pillar  in  its  counsels 
and  its  earnest,  generous  friend.  With  sen- 
timents of  profound  respect  and  affection, 
his  associates  have  placed  upon  their  record 
this  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  their 
lamented     brother,    and    extend    the    assur- 


ance   of    their   sym])athies   to  his   surviving 
family. " 

Mr.  Walker  was  twice  married.  First  to 
Mary  Clarke,  of  Brookfield,  New  York,  in 
1826.  She  died  in  June,  1838,  leaving  three 
children,  Charles  H.,  Mary  C,  and  George 
C.  The  last  being  the  only  present  survivor. 
He  was  again  married  in  1841,  to  Nancy 
Bentley,  of  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  She 
died  in  August,  1881,  leaving  two  children, 
William  B.  and  Cornelia,  who  are  still 
livinsr. 


WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER, 
Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

The  work  of  education  has  always  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  and 
noble  of  human  activities.  It  falls  behind 
but  one  other  calling  in  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  its  service  to  humanity.  Its 
field,  however,  is  one  which  lies  away  from 
the  busy  and  attractive  walks  of  men.  The 
teacher  must  be  content  to  forego  the  public 
recognition  which  enters  into  the  charm  of 
other  pui-suits.  His  name  and  fame  live  in 
other  lives,  in  the  minds  which  he  has  stimu- 
lated, in  the  characters  which  he  has  helped 
to  form,  in  the  work  which  other  men,  in- 
structed and  trained  by  his  precept  and  ex- 
ample, have  accomplished.  Yet  for  his  own 
sake  and  in  his  own  time  the  teacher  re- 
ceives from  all  classes  of  thoughtful  persons 
a  recognition  which  is  worthy  and  satisfy- 
ing. Especially  in  our  own  time  is  this 
true.  Never  more  fully  and  honorably  than 
to-day  has  the  scholar's  thought  received 
recognition  and  acknowledgment,  has  his 
opinion  been  more  sought  after  and  prized, 
than  in  our  commonwealth.  Indeed  a  new 
class  of  teachers  and  educators  has  arisen  — 
men  who  with  a  high  ideal  of  scholarship 
prefer  to  step  down  into  the  arena  of  the 
world's  business.     They  are  not  satisfied  un- 
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less  they  have  a  part  in  broadening  scholai*- 
ship  by  bringing  it  into  relations  with  the 
world  at  large,  unless  they  have  succeeded 
in  leavening  somewhat  with  the  spirit  of 
scholarly  inspiration  the  common  interests 
of  humanity.  To  this  class  l)elongs  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  sketch,  William  Rainey 
Harper,  president  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  is  a  scholar  with  the  noblest 
ideals  of  scholarship  and  with  years  of  schol- 
arly achievement  behind  him.  But  he  is 
more  than  that — a  large-hearted  and  unselfish 
friend  of  humanity,  with  faith  that  if  only 
ways  and  means  are  provided  by  scholarship 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  enlightened  wealth 
on  the  other,  men  and  women  everywhere 
are  eager  to  learn  the  best  that  may  be 
thought  and  said  in  the  world.  The  field 
and  the  achievements  of  such  a  man  are  not 
outwardly  so  attractive  and  stirring  as  those 
of  the  .soldier,  the  politician,  or  the  success- 
ful merchant,  but  yet  they  afford  an  example 
of  devotion  to  higher  ideals  and  success  in 
moving  and  inspiring  men  and  women  to 
broader  outlooks  and  more  earnest  endeav- 
ors after  truth,  as  well  as  in  affording  them 
opportunities  for  larger  culture,  such  as  may 
well  call  out  admiration  and  invite  imita- 
tion. The  extent  and  variety  of  Mr.  Har- 
per's activities  afford  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  an  early  start  in 
one's  chosen  work.  He  was  born  in  New 
Concord,  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  on  July 
26,  1856.  His  father,  Samuel  Harper,  and 
his  mother,  Ellen  E.  Harper,  belong  to  that 
sturdy  Scotch-Irish  stock  which  has  given 
so  many  men  and  women  of  energy  and 
achievement  to  American  life.  He  was 
passed  through  the  usual  round  of  studies 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town, 
which  also  prides  itself  on  being  the  seat  of 
Muskingum  College,  an  institution  of  no 
large  influence  but  of  excellent  character, 
under  the  control  of  the  United  Presbyter- 
ians.     He  was   ready   for   Muskingum  Col- 


lege at  ten  years  of  age  and  was  graduated 
at  fourteen.  This  institution  has  preserved 
a  custom  formerly  common  in  American  col- 
leges, of  requiring  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
of  offering  a  Hebrew  oration  among  the 
commencement  honors.  Remarkably  enough 
in  view  of  his  later  preeminence  in  the  Sem- 
itic field,  young  Harper  on  graduating  de- 
livered this  oration.  It  seemed  to  be  a  case 
of  unconscious  selection  prophetic  of  coming 
days.  After  three  years  spent  at  home  in 
private  study  he  went  to  Yale  University  to 
pursue  post-graduate  studies  under  Professor 
W.  D.  Whitney,  who  was  and  is  one  of  the 
first  philologists  of  America.  Two  years 
later  his  Doctor's  degree  was  gained  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  about  the  time  when  most 
young  Americans  are  in  the  midst  of  their 
academic  course.  Immediately  his  life 
work  of  teaching  began  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  principalship  of  the  Masonic  College 
at  Macon,  Tenn.  Hither  he  took  his  young 
wife,  his  marriage  with  Miss  Ella  A.  Paul, 
of  New  Concord,  0.,  having  taken  place 
when  he  finished  his  studies  at  Yale.  An 
opportunity  presented  itself,  after  a  year, 
to  return  to  Ohio  as  instructor  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  at  Denison  University, 
Granville,  O.  He  accepted  the  position 
and  held  it  for  three  years.  During  this 
period  he  had  been  continuing  his  j)liilologi- 
cal  studies,  paying  special  attention  to  He- 
brew. President  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  Deni- 
son University,  now  president  of  Brown 
University,  observed  the  young  instructor's 
bent  and  suggested  him  as  a  suitable  candi- 
date for  the  then  vacant  j>rofessorship  of 
Hebrew  at  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  located  at  Morgan  Park,  111.,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago.  A  layman,  young,  un- 
tried in  the  teaching  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  without  fame  through  any 
special  work  in  the  field  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, he  seemed  hardly  fitted  for  a  position 
requiring  such  abilities  and  training  as  are 
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demanded  in  a  teacher  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  Theological  Seminary.  He  was,  how- 
ever, called  and  began  work  in  1879.  It 
was  here  that  he  first  developed  those  won- 
derful gifts  as  a  teacher  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  his  achievements  in  the  educational 
world.  Students  of  language  were  about 
that  time  seeking  new  methods  which  would 
avoid  the  drudgery  apparently  connected 
necessarily  with  the  acquisition  of  modern 
languages.  Emphasis  was  being  laid  in  some 
quarters  on  the  "Natural"  method,  now 
familiar  to  all.  President  Harper  saw  that 
the  good  elements  in  the  system  were  useful 
not  only  for  the  modern  but  for  the  ancient 
languages,  and  for  Hebrew  in  particular. 
He  worked  out  on  similar  principles  what 
he  entitled  "An  Inductive  Method"  for  the 
study  of  Hebrew  and  made  the  trial  of  it  at 
Morgan  Park.  Only  those  who  have  labored 
over  this  language  on  the  old  lines  of  fifty 
years  ago  can  appreciate  the  relief  which  the 
new  method  brought  with  it.  Under  the  skill- 
ful handling  of  the  new  professor,  students 
became  enthusiastic  for  Hebrew  study  and 
carried  the  new  impetus  and  enthusiasm  out 
with  them  in  their  work.  Ministers,  who 
had  long  ago  given  up  the  study  of  the 
original  language  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
hopeless  task,  sought  to  join  in  the  quest  for 
the  new  learning.  As  a  result  Professor 
Harper  started  a  cii'cle  of  twenty  ministers 
and  students  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  on  the 
new  method  by  correspondence.  The  plan 
was  successful,  others  desired  its  advantages 
and  the  "American  Institute  of  Hebrew," 
for  the  training  of  ministers  and  students  in 
Hebrew  by  correspondence,  was  established 
in  1881.  During  the  same  summer,  twenty- 
two  men  met  with  the  professor  for  a 
Hebrew  summer  school.  A  few  months 
after,  in  1882,  a  monthly  periodical  was 
undertaken  by  the  same  indefatigable  work- 
er, called  "  The  Hebrew  Student,  a  monthly 
journal   in   the   interests  of  Old  Testament 


Literature  and  Interpretation."  Thus  was 
the  way  open  for  a  work  larger  than  the 
walls  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  as  wide 
as  the  circle  of  those  who  could  be  interested 
in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. That  this  was  not  small  was  soon 
proved.  Year  after  year  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Hebrew  Correspondence  and 
Summer  Schools  increased.  Each  one  of 
these  separate  lines  of  activity  began  to 
grow  in  his  hands.  The  "Institute  of 
Hebrew"  from  the  individual  effort  of  one 
j)rofessor  without  name  or  fame  became,  by 
successive  steps,  an  institution  in  which  in 
1885  the  leading  professors  of  Hebrew  and 
the  Old  Testament  were  glad  to  unite  for 
the  upbuilding  of  their  favorite  studies  in 
America.  It  enrolled,  after  six  years,  eight 
hundred  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  one  Summer  School  became  a 
dozen,  held  in  various  parts  of  the  land  and 
in  connection  with  Chautauqua  Assemblies, 
where  thousands  of  students  came  together 
to  study  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testament. 
The  "  Hebrew  Student,"  after  a  short  season 
of  success,  blossomed  into  two  journals,  one, 
Ilebraica,  devoted  to  scientific,  erudite  work 
in  the  Semitic  languages,  the  other,  The  Old 
Testament  Student,  a  more  popular  period- 
ical for  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  both  together  gaining  a  circula- 
tion within  five  years  of  5,000  copies. 
When  one  considers  that  all  this  progress 
was  made  under  the  energy  and  zeal  of  one 
man,  hardly  settled  in  the  new  chair  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  with  few  pecuniary 
resources  beyond  his  not  too  large  salary, 
and  in  a  field  in  which  it  seemed  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  stir  up  the  dry  bones,  the  achieve- 
ments of  Professor  Harper  in  the  years 
1879-1886  appear  most  extraordinary  and 
phenomenal.  He  advanced  steadily  to  a 
position  of  usefulness  and  prominence  in  his 
chosen  field  and  it  was  without  doubt  his 
remarkable   courage  and  activity,  as  well  as 
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his  striking  ability  as  a  specialist,  which  led 
in  1886  to  his  call  to  Yale  University  as  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Semitic  Language  and   Liter- 
ature.    The  call  was  accepted  and  the  work 
carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  success  than 
before.     Students    in    the   special    Semitic 
lines  began  to  recognize  that  the  centre  of 
such  work  in  America  was  Yale  University. 
The  first  year,  there  were  five  students  in 
this    department  ;  the    second    there    were 
twelve  ;  the  third  year  twenty  ;  the  fourth 
year  twenty-five  ;  and  in  his  last  year  the 
number  was  thirty-nine,  drawn  from  among 
the  graduates  of  various  colleges  by  reason 
of  Dr.  Harper's  fame  as  a  Biblical  and  Sem- 
itic   scholar.       The    advantages     of    these 
classes  were  enjoyed  also  by  a  score  or  more 
of  the  advanced  seminary   students.     Pres- 
ident Harper  did  not  regard  his  call  to  the 
great  University  at  New  Haven  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to   lay  aside  the   general  activity   in 
behalf  of  Semitic  studies  and  Old  Testament 
work  in  which  he  had   made  so  promising  a 
beginning.      He  rather  felt  that  the  new  and 
more    prominent    and    influential    position 
placed  larger  demands  upon  him   to   serve 
the  cause  which  lay  near  his  heart.      Already 
in  188-1  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr. 
(now  Bishop)  Vincent  of  Chautauqua  fame, 
and  was  invited  to  teach  Hebrew  in  the  sum- 
mer assembly.      The  heart  and  brain  of  the 
great   Chautauqua   leader  were  already  big 
with  new  plans  for  popular  education.      He 
found   a  willing  and  able  coadjutor  in  the 
Professor   of    Hebrew.      In   1885  Professor 
Harper      accepted      the      appointment      of 
Principal    of  the     Chautauqua    College    of 
Liberal  Ai-ts  and  from  that  date  his  summers 
have  been  spent  more  or  less  entirely  on  the 
shores  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  where  he  enjoys 
the  double  occupation  of  teaching  and  direct- 
ing   the    great  summer  university,    (having 
been  made  in  1891  the  princi])al  of  the  entire 
Chautauqua  system,)  and  of  resting  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  midst  of  charming  natural 


surroundings.      While  employed  in  the  work 
at  Yale,  Dr.  Harper  was  invited  to  deliver 
an  address  before  the  New  England  College 
Young    Men's   Christian  Association.     The 
address  upon  "The  Study  of   the   Bible   by 
College     Students"    given     February      19, 
1887,  was  destined  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
movement,  which  influenced  the  progress  of 
Bible  study  not  only  among  college  students 
but  among  all  classes  of  people.   In  response 
to  urgent  requests  which  followed    that  ad- 
dress. Dr.  Harper  prepared  some  "Inductive 
Bible  Studies"  intended  to  illustrate  his  plan 
and    assist  in    carrying  it   out.     From  this 
simple  beginning  unexpected  results  were  to 
come.      It  led  first  of  all,  to  a   yearly  course 
of  "Old  Testament  Studies,"  for  students  of 
the   English   Bible,   published   in  the   "Old 
Testament  Student."     But  the  same  method 
could  be  applied  to  the  New  Testament  and 
was  so  applied.      The  outcome  was  a  widen- 
ing of  all  the  existing   organizations  and  in- 
strumentalities which  had  been    directed  by 
Professor  Harper.       The    "Old  Testament 
Student"  became  "The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Student."    The  "Institute  of  Hebrew" 
was  reorganized  as  the  "  American  Institute 
of  Sacred  Literature"  and  the  new  organiza- 
tion   entered  upon    a  propaganda    of  Bible 
study  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  coun- 
try.     In  all  this  broadened    activity  Profes- 
sor Harper  performed  his    share,   delivering 
in    successive  winters    from   1889    to  1891, 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  Bible  in  Philadel- 
phia, Brooklyn,  Boston,  New  York,  Minne- 
apolis, and  New  Haven  to  immense  audiences, 
besides     courses     before    the    students    of 
Wellesley  and  Vassar  colleges  and  Michigan 
University.      In  view  of  the  increased   inter- 
est a  new  chair    was  established    at  Yale  in 
1889  the  Woolsey  Professorship   of  Biblical 
Literature,    for    the    study    of   the    English 
Bible,  and   Dr.   Harper  was    chosen  as    the 
first  incumbent,   continuing  to   hold  at   the 
same  time  the  chair  of  the  Semitic  Language 
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and  Literature.  Of  the  amount  and  variety 
of  Professor  Harper's  labors  at  this  time  a 
correspondent  writes  as  follows  : 

"I  drew  out  of  Dr.  Harper  the  following 
week's  itinerary,  which  will  serve  better  than 
anything  else  to  show  the  working  plan  on 
which  he  lays  out  life.  This  round  was  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  months,  with  change 
of  places,  and  with  the  necessary  variations 
when  distant  points  had  to  be  reached.  But 
it  should  be  said  that  Dr.  Harper  allowed 
nothing  to  interfere  with  his  work  at  Yale, 
and  never  failed  to  give  his  classes  all  the 
time  that  belonged  to  them.  Nor  did  he  do 
slovenly  work  as  a  result  of  doing  so  much 
and  along  so  varied  lines.  Whatever  he  does 
he  does  thoroughly  ;  that  is  a  characteristic. 
He  does  not  half-know  things,  and  has  no 
half-teaching  in  him.  Here  is  the  week's 
record:  Leave  New  Haven  Saturday  after- 
noon at  4,  reaching  Pouglikec])sie  at  10  p.m. 
Lecture  Sunday  morning  at  8:45  a.  m.,  in 
the  Vassar  College  chapel,  before  the  whole 
body  of  students.  Leave  Poughkeepsie  at 
2  p.  m.,  lecturing  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  church 
in  New  York  the  same  evening.  Leave  New 
York  at  11  p.  m.,  for  New  Haven,  arriving 
at  1:10  a.  m.  Monday  morning,  dictate  to 
stenographer  from  8  to  10,  thus  attending  to 
correspondence  and  editorial  work.  Lecture 
and  class-room  work  from  10  to  1.  Take  a 
cab,  which  waits  at  the  door,  and  take  1:05 
train  for  Boston,  arriving  at  5:30.  Hour 
and  a  half  for  supper  and  rest  (the  latter 
meaning  usually  the  preparation  in  outline 
of  a  new  lecture).  At  7  p.  m.,  class  of  be- 
ginners in  Hebrew.  Lecture  at  8  on  Gene- 
sis. Advanced  class  in  Hebrew  at  9  p. 
m.  Leave  Boston  for  Philadeljihia  at  11 
p.  m.,  arriving  at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday.  Morn- 
ing spent  in  writing  lectures.  Lecture  in 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  3:30;  at  Oxford 
Presbyterian  church  at  8  p.  ra.  Leave  Phil- 
adelphia at  midnight,  reaching  New  York  at 
3:45  a.  ra.,  crossing  city  and  leaving  for 
New  Haven  at  5,  arriving  at  7:20  Wednes- 
day morning.  Breakfast,  toilet  and  letters 
until  10.  University  work  10  to  1.  Uni- 
versity lecture  at  5.  Public  lecture  at  7:30 
]).  m.  Five  distinct  lines  of  work  pursued 
during  this  one  day,  preceded  by  all  night 
travel,  with  little  chance  to  slce[>.  Wednes- 
day   night   at    home.     Thursday    in    New 


Haven,  with  four  recitations,  and  a  lecture 
on  Egy])tian  history  to  a  class  of  250  fresh- 
men. Thursday  evening  given  to  the  Semitic 
or  Hebrew  Club,  organized  by  Dr.  Har]>er, 
and  composed  of  students  exclusively.  Fri- 
day, four  recitations,  editorial  work  and  cor- 
res])ondence  ;  student  pastoral  work  in  the 
evening,  from  two  to  five  hours.  Saturday 
three  hours  university  work.  In  the  after- 
noon, departure  for  another  round  of  travel." 

There  were  larger  things  preparing  within 
the  educational  world,  however,  which  were 
to  call  Dr.  Harper  back  to  the  west,  the 
scene  of  his  early  success,  and  give  to  him 
scope  for  putting  into  practice  some  original 
ideas  in  education  and  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exerci.se  of  his  remarkable 
ability  for  organization.  The  religious  de- 
nomination known  as  the  Baptists  —  to  which 
Dr.  Harper  lielongs  —  had  estal)lished  in 
1857  a  University  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
which,  owing  to  various  misfortunes,  closed 
its  doors  in  1886.  "  So  profound,  however," 
—  it  was  said — "was  the  conviction  that 
Chicago  was  the  proper  location  for  a  great 
seat  of  learning  that  no  sooner  had  the  first 
institution  closed  its  doors  than  interest  be- 
gan to  be  manifested  in  the  founding  of  a 
new  LTniversity.  Happily  for  the  practical 
outcome  of  this  interest,  it  was  felt  by  men 
whose  means  were  commensurate  with  their 
views  and  sympathies."  Mr.  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller whose  interest  had  lieen  aroused  in 
the  subject,  sought  opj)ortunities  of  confer- 
ence with  Professor  Harper.  The  result 
was  the  incorporation  of  the  new  institution 
as  the  •'  L^^niversity  of  Chicago  "  in  Septem- 
ber, 1890,  under  a  board  of  trustees  consist- 
ing of  representative  citizens  of  Chicago 
and  other  western  cities.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  this  board  of  trustees  Professor  Har- 
per was  elected  president.  Already  one 
million  and  more  dollars  had  been  received 
for  the  endowment  and  founding  of  the 
Univcrsitj'  and  with  Dr.  Harper's  acceptance 
in  the   Spring  of  1891  the  enterprise  began 
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to  assume  definite  and  enlarged  form.  Be- 
fore Dr.  Harper  accepted  the  presidency  tlie 
scope  of  the  institution  had  been  greatlj- 
eularged.  The  initial  steps  had  contemplated 
the  establishment  of  a  college.  It  was,  in- 
deed, hoped  that  it  might  develop  into  a 
university.  President  Harper,  however, 
felt  that  from  the  outset  it  should  be  in  fact 
as  in  name  a  true  iinii-crsifi/.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller agreed  with  this  view  and  added  one 
million  dollars  to  his  former  subscription. 
Of  this  million  dollars  ^800,000  was  desig- 
nated as  an  endowment  for  non-professional 
graduate  instruction.  The  contributed  funds 
began  to  increase -until  before  the  opening 
of  the  institution  in  October,  1892,  its  assets 
including  funds  subscribed  and  those  already 
in  hand  aggregated  $5,000,000.  In  the  en- 
deavor to  gather  the  funds  for  the  Univer- 
sity, President  Harper  proceeded  with  great 
perseverance,  courage  and  hopefulness,  be- 
lieving that,  as  wise  and  liberal  men  outside 
of  Chicago  had  contributed  freely  to  its  es- 
talilishment,  so,  equally  far-seeing  citizens 
of  Chicago  would  not  be  less  generous  in 
helj)ing  to  make  it  more  efficient.  In  this 
confidence  he  has  not  been  disappointed, 
for  the  University  has  already  gained  a  com- 
manding position  among  the  chief  institu- 
tions of  which  the  great  city  is  proud.  The 
educational  character  and  organization  of 
the  University,  peculiar  in  many  respects, 
are  largely  the  result  of  President  Harper's 
long  continued  and  careful  study  of  educa- 
tional methods  and  his  experience  in  using 
them.  With  a  corps  of  professoi's,  almost 
every  one  of  whom  be  himself  has  known 
beforehand  or  has  selected  on  first-hand  tes- 
timony as  to  their  fitness,  with  the  constantly 
increasing  favor  of  Chicago's  liberal  citizens, 
with  its  friends  outside  of  the  city,  the  Uni- 
versity under  its  president's  alert,  careful 
and  progressive  management  may  expect  a 
career  of  usefulness  hardly  to  be  estimated 
even  by  the  present    unexampled  prosperity 


which  it  enjoys.  But  as  he  himself  says,  in 
words  characteristic  of  his  own  methods  and 
activities,  "In  all  my  remarks  concerning 
the  University  I  have  preferred  to  speak  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  rather  than  to 
make  promises  for  the  future.  So  much  has 
been  done,  however,  by  those  who  have  the 
University's  interests  on  their  heart,  that  1 
feel  assured  that,  building  upon  such  founda- 
tions as  have  been  laid,  the  University  will 
make  progress  commensurate  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  city  for  which  it  is  named. 
Should  the  attainments  of  the  coming  years 
reach  the  ideals  which  have  been  formed 
in  our  minds  and  which  seem  desira- 
ble in  a  modern  University,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  will  become  an  insti- 
tution sustaining  the  same  rank  among 
universities  which  Chicago  is  acknowledged 
to  hold  among  cities."  With  the  constantly 
increasing  circle  of  his  activities,  beginning 
with  1880,  Professor  Harper  found  time  to 
do  an  amount  of  literary  work  which  would 
have  proved  burdensome  to  many  men  who 
have  no  other  duties.  lu  connection  with 
the  "  Inductive  Method"  of  Hebrew  study 
he  has  })repared  a  series  of  text-books  which 
are  now  widely  used  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  first  of  these  volumes  was  the 
"  Elements  of  Hebrew,"  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly revised  and  issued  in  many  editions. 
This  was  followed  by  a  "  Hebrew  Method 
and  Manual,"  an  "  Elements  of  Hebrew 
Syntax  "  and  "  Hebrew  Vocabularies."  But 
it  seemed  that  the  method  which  was  so  use- 
ful in  Hebrew  could  be  tui-ned  to  good  ac- 
count in  teaching  other  ancient  languages. 
Associating  himself  with  other  scholars  in 
sympathy  with  these  issues,  he  issued  "In- 
ductive Methods"  for  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  New  Testament  Greek,  Csesar  and 
Virgil,  while  other  similar  volumes  are  in 
pi'eparation.  He  has  also  sought  to  improve 
the  study  of  English  along  these  same  lines 
by  issuing  text  books  in   conjunction  with 
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scholars  in  this  department.  These  publi- 
cations, in  connection  with  his  editorship  of 
two  scientiKc  periodicals,  the  preparation  of 
articles  for  learned  societies  and  journals, 
and  of  "Bible  Studies"  grant  the  reader  a 
glimpse  into  the  many-sided  activity  of  the 
man.  But  Dr.  Harper,  though  a  scholar 
and  literary  man,  is  liy  no  means  a  recluse. 
Indeed  he  is  farthest  from  it.  He  loves  to 
be  among  men,  is  a  charming  companion, 
interesting  socially  because  lie  is  a  man  of 
ideas  and  interested  in  other  men's  ideas  and 
plans.  He  possesses  a  kind  of  magnetic  at- 
tractiveness of  disposition  and  character, 
while  neither  sparkling  in  conversation  nor 
brilliant  in  oratorj".  When  he  speaks  upon 
his  favorite  theme  of  Bible  study  or  npon 
his  almost  equally  loved  theme  of  university 
organization,  he  arrests  attention  and  arouses 
interest  solely  by  the  weightiness  of  his 
thought  and  the  marvellously  simple  and 
clear  arrangement  of  his  ideas  and  his  intense 
earnestness.  He  never  irritates  by  acrid 
and  sarcastic  attack  of  an  opposing  view,  but 
leads  the  student  around  the  subject,  pre- 
senting all  sides,  emphasizing  the  facts  in 
the  matter,  and  leaving  the  choice  of  views 
to  be  made  by  the  hearer.  His  unparalleled 
organizing  ability  manifests  itself  in  every- 
thing he  does,  whether  in  speech,  in  the  de- 
tails of  business,  or  in  the  larger  field  of 
educational  and  religious  thought  and  en- 
deavor. It  is  only  thus  that  he  can  accom- 
plish so  much.  Coupled  with  this  power  to 
arrange  and  order  affairs  is  an  iron  industry 
which  stops  at  nothing  to  accomplish  its 
task.  Behind  all  is  an  immense  physical 
vigor  and  stamina  which  is  apparently  inex- 
haustible and  recovers  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  from  the  severest  strain.  Appar- 
ent absence  of  the  modern  complaint  of 
"nerves"  prevents  him  from  worrying.  A 
buoyant  disposition,  a  boundless  enthusiasm, 
a  pervasive  hopefulness  enable  him  to  re- 
fuse  over-anxiety  and   give  a  wide  berth  to 


carking  care.  Beneath  all,  pervading  all, 
is  a  i)rofound  faith  in  God  and  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  in  the  Bible  as  the  word 
of  God  and  in  the  Christ  of  the  Bible  as  the 
centre  and  soul  of  human  history  and  the 
vital  source  of  individual  life  and  righteous- 
ness. President  Harper  is  a  constant  marvel 
to  those  who  are  associated  with  him,  while 
he  has  the  rare  faculty  of  bringing  them  all 
to  him  in  an  affectionate  regard  into  which 
no  trace  of  jealousy  can  enter.  His  family 
consists  of  his  wife  and  three  children,  a 
daughter  and  two  sons.  In  the  early  pride 
of  his  manhood,  with  immensely  great  op- 
l)ortunities  of  usefulness  in  his  new  position, 
his  friends  believe  that  his  career  has  just 
begun,  and  as  he  has  never  failed  in  the  past 
to  accomplish  more  than  they  have  expected 
it  possible  to  do,  so  now  they  are  glad  to 
believe  that  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  he  will  be  enabled  to  achieve 
greater  things  than  ever  before  for  the  cause 
of  righteousness,  of  truth  and  of  God. 


GEORGE  C.   WALKER. 

Georoe Clarke  Walker  was  born  on  the 
5tli  of  November,  1835,  at  Burlington  Flats, 
Otsego  county,  New  York,  the  son  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Clarke  Walker.  He  is  a  descend- 
ant of  an  English  family,  and  his  immediate 
ancestors  were  settled  in  New  England  as 
early  as  1640.  His  grandfather  was  Colo- 
nel William  W.  Walker,  who  migrated  from 
Massachusetts  to  Otsego  county.  New  York, 
then  little  more  than  a  wilderness,  and 
cleared  up  a  farm,  near  Plainfield,  on  which 
his  family  were  settled  for  three  generations. 
His  father,  Charles,  son  of  William  W.,  was 
born  on  this  farm  in  1802,  and  worked  with 
his  father  in  its  cultivation  during  his  boy- 
hood. Charles  came  to  Chicago  in  1835, 
and    soon    became    a    successful    merchant, 
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dealing  iu  lumber,    grain  aiul    general  mer- 
chandise.     His  wife,  the  mother   of  George 
Clarke  Walker,  was  born  at  ITnadilla  Forks, 
Otsego  county,  New  York.   She  died  at  Bur- 
lington Flats  in  1838.     After  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Mr.  Walker  went  to    live  with 
his    grandfather    at    Plainfield,     where    he 
worked    on  the    farm    during    the    summer 
months  and  attended    school  in    the  winter 
seasons.      He  remained  with  his  grandfather 
until  the  fall  of  1847,  when  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago to  join  his  father,  who  had   been  here 
much  of  the  time  since  1835.      He  travelled 
by  rail    from   Utica  to    Buflfalo,   and    from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago  by  steamer.     The  trip  on 
the  lakes  occupied  seven  days.      He  was  then 
twelve  years  old,  and  this  was  quite  an  event 
in  the  life  of   the  country    boy.      At  Macki- 
naw the  Indians  of  the  northern  lakes  were  all 
assembled  (as  was  the  custom  once  each  year) 
to  receive  blankets  and  ammunition  from  the 
o-overnment.      The  captain  of  the   steamer, 
A.  D.  Patch,  delayed  his  vessel  several  hours 
to  allow  the  passengers  to  witness  this  novel 
scene.      During  the  winter  of  1847  and  1848 
Mr.  Walker  attended  the  private  academy  of 
Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  afterwards    one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal,  and 
well  known  throughout  the  Northwest,  not 
only  as  an  elegant  writer  of    prose,  but  also 
as    a  poet  of   considerable    merit.     In    the 
spring   of  1848,    Mr.   Walker's   father    em- 
ployed him  in  his  lumber  yard,  to  test  his 
capacity  for  business.      After  he  had  been 
there    about    three  months,    he  had  proven 
himself  so  comi)etent  that  he  was  able  to  re- 
ceive cargoes,  measuring  and  sorting  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  lumber,  and  in  fact  perform- 
ing all  the  work  of  a  man  in    that  capacity. 
At  the  close  of  navigation  that  year,  he  again 
attended  school  at  Temple's  Academy,  which 
was    located    under    the    old    Presbyterian 
church  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Washing- 
ton streets.     The  following  spring — 1849 — 
his  father,  to  give  him  further  opportunity 


to  prove  his  business  ability,  gave  him  i|3000 
in  currency  and  sent  him  to  Southport  (now 
Kenosha)    to   purchase    a    cargo    of  wheat. 
He  concealed  the  money  on  his  person   for 
safe  keeping  by  dividing  it   into  packages, 
and,    tying   them  about   his  ankles,    before 
putting    on    his    top-boots  or   stogies.      He 
drove  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
Southport,  where  he  made  it  known  to  the 
storekeepers  that  he  was  prepared  to  pay  the 
farmers  cash  for  a  cargo  of  wheat.   The  news 
soon  spread  to  the  farmers,  and  in  four  days 
he  had  purchased  8000  bushels.     This  was 
all  that  the  schooner  Charles  Walker,  which 
had  gone  to  that  port   for  this  cargo,  could 
carry.     The  wheat  purchased  was   of  very 
fine  quality,  and  cost  on  the  average  thirty- 
three  cents  per  bushel  on  board  the  vessel. 
Young  Walker  bought  every  bushel  of  this 
wheat  and  graded  it  himself.     This  venture 
proved    very  successful  and    profitable,   the 
wheat  being  sold  at  a  good  profit  in  Bufl'alo, 
after  allowing  twenty-five  cents    per  bushel 
for  freight.      The   following  summer,   1850, 
he  loaded  a  canal  boat,  owned  by  his  father, 
with    Lehigh    coal    and    dressed  flooring  at 
Chicago,  and  started  for  St.  Louis  on  a  trad- 
ing trip  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal  and  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
Between  Alton  and  St.   Louis  his    boat  was 
run  into  by  an  Alton  steam  packet,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  total  destruction,   all  the    up- 
per works  of   the  boat,  including  the  cabin, 
being  torn  away.      He  disposed  of  this  cargo 
in  St.  Louis  at  about  twice  the  price  it   had 
cost  in  Chicago,  and   invested    the  proceeds 
in  New  Orleans   sugar  and  molasses,  which 
he    sold    in    Chicago    at   equal    advantage. 
From  this  time  on  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  his  father's  business,  with  the  exception  of 
intervals  of  a  few  months    at  school    in  the 
winters,  including  one  winter  at  the   prepar- 
atory school  at  Beloit,   Wisconsin,   and  one 
winter  at  the  preparatory  school    at  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where 
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he  went  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  com- 
plete college  course.  Owing  to  the  severe 
illness  of  his  sister,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
home,  and  remained  until  her  death  in  Jan- 
uary following.  An  event  occurred  at  this 
time  whicli  was  the  turning  point  of  his  life. 
Even  at  that  early  age,  his  inclination  was 
to  complete  a  course  at  college  and  then 
enter  the  legal  profession.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  his  sister,  he  received  a  most  flat- 
tering offer  from  his  elder  brother,  Charles 
Henry,  to  become  a  partner  in  the  house  of 
C.  Walker  &  Son,  upon  equal  terms  with 
his  father  and  brother.  The  business  of  that 
firm  had  already  grown  to  very  large  pro- 
portions. After  due  deliberation  he  decided 
to  accept  the  offer,  and  gave  up  his 
college  course.  From  that  day,  up  to 
1888,  when  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, he  was  continuously  engaged  in  the 
immense  grain,  provision,  and  forwarding 
business  built  up  by  his  house.  Space  does 
not  admit  of  our  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  busine.ss  interests  of 
this  house,  but  we  may  briefly  mention 
some  of  them.  The  original  firm  of  C. 
Walker  &  Sons,  and  its  successors.  Walker, 
Bronson  &  Co.,  C.  H.  &  G.  C.  Walker, 
and  George  C.  Walker  &  Co.,  did  the 
largest  grain  and  provision  purchasing  and 
forwarding  business  in  the  United  States  at 
that  early  day.  They  were  also  large 
dealers  in  lumber,  having  yards  at  Peoria, 
LaSalle,  Morris,  and  several  other  places  in 
Illinois,  besides  the  yards  in  Chicago.  The 
firm  was  also  interested  in  several  banking 
institutions,  and  large  holders  of  real  estate. 
They  had  at  one  time  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  street  railroads  of  Chicago,  and  were 
instrumental  in  assisting  to  build  several 
railroads  in  the  West.  In  the  early  days  of 
Mr.  Walker's  business  career,  the  first 
through  freight  line  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis  was  established,  composed  of  boats  on 
the  Hudson  and  Erie  Canal,  vessels  and  pro- 


pellers on  the  great  lakes,  boats  on  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  steamboats 
on  the  Illinois  river,  all  under  the  general 
ownership  and  control  of  Walker  &  Sons 
and  their  partners,  who  were  located  at 
principal  points  on  this  line.  This  enabled 
the  firm  to  give  bills  of  lading  and  through 
prices  on  freight  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
Mississippi  river;  and  this  increased  facility 
for  shipments  was  of  marked  advantage  to 
the  Northwest.  In  1857,  after  the  failure 
of  the  Ohio  Life  &  Trust  Co.,  Mr.  Walker 
went  to  Buffalo  to  secure  the  possession  of 
three  cargoes  of  wheat  then  about  to  arrive 
there,  and  consigned  to  a  firm  who  had  been 
involved  in  this  failure.  Mr.  Walker  left 
Chicago  hurriedly,  expecting  to  return  in  a 
few  days,  but  the  complications  were  so 
serious,  and  the  difliculty  so  great  of  getting 
responsible  parties  to  attend  to  western 
shij)ments,  that  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
banking  house  of  George  Smith  &  Co.  he 
decided  to  remain  there  and  attend  to  the 
.shipments  of  his  own  firm.  He  accordingly 
opened  an  oflice  there,  and  it  was  over  two 
years  before  he  could  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  his  return  to  Chicago.  In 
1880  Mr.  Walker  decided  to  add  the  stock 
business  to  his  other  interests,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange; 
and  soon  after,  in  order  to  perfect  the  facil- 
ities for  doing  business  with  promptitude 
and  dispatch,  he  secured  from  the  W^estern 
Union  Telegraph  Company  one  of  the  first 
private  wires  to  New  York  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  his  firm.  At  the  same  time  he 
became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange.  He  still  retains  these  member- 
ships, and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  At  the  latter  board  he  was  one  of 
the  early  members,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  only  a  very  few  who  have  been 
members  as  long  as  himself.  In  186G  his 
brother    Charles    H.   became    interested    in 
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sugar  planting  in  Louisiana,  and  retii'ed 
from  all  active  interest  in  the  Cliicago  busi- 
ness, which  was  conducted  thereafter  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Walker  alone.  In  1847  the 
family  home  was  established  in  Chicago,  at 
the  corner  of  Michigan  avenue  and  South 
Water  street,  the  garden  running  down  to 
the  shore  of  tlie  lake.  During  these  early 
years,  very  often  quail  were  heard  in  the 
garden,  and  in  the  winter  of  1848,  a  deer 
swimming  in  the  lake  from  some  point 
farther  south  landed  on  the  shore  of  this  lot, 
and  was  caught.  From  that  time  until  the 
present  day  Mr.  Walker  has  resided  on 
Michigan  avenue,  fronting  the  lake,  almost 
continuously,  aud  has  been  familiar  with  all 
the  various  changes  in  the  lake  front,  from 
the  time  the  shore  line  at  some  points  was 
close  to  Michigan  avenue,  to  the  present. 
He  remembers  one  storm  in  particular 
which  actually  washed  away  a  part  of  the 
roadway  of  Michigan  avenue.  Mr.  Walker 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  afiFaii-s  of 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  since  its 
reorganization  in  1864,  when,  through  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Robert  Kennicott  of 
Chicago,  several  business  men  were 
influenced  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
establishment  of  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, which,  by  a  charter  obtained  from  the 
state  of  Illinois,  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences.  Major  Ken- 
nicott had  spent  four  years  in  the  British 
Possessions  and  in  Russian  America,  as  the 
territory  of  Alaska  was  then  called,  making 
collections  in  natural  history  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
the  Audubon  Club  of  Chicago,  of  which 
latter  organization  Mr.  Walker  was  an 
active  member.  lie  had  returned  in  1862, 
with  a  large  number  of  specimens  in  all 
departments  of  natural  history.  His  collec- 
tions all  went  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
with  the  understanding  that  a  full  series  of 
the  specimens  was  to  be  j)rescnti'd    to  any 


institution  that  Mr.  Kennicott  might  desig- 
nate, provided  that  suitable  provision  were 
made  for  their  reception  and  preservation. 
A  number  of  gentlemen,  of  whom  Mr.  Walker 
was  one,  met  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
receive  subscriptions.  In  a  few  weeks  they 
had  i-aised  the  sum  of  $60,000  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  subscriptions  of  five  hundred  dollars 
each,  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  gentle- 
men who  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  project. 
It  was  the  ability  and  zeal  displayed  by  Mr. 
Kennicott  in  his  work  as  a  naturalist  that 
inspired  Mr.  Walker  and  his  associates  to 
undertake  the  work  of  founding  such  a 
museum  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Walker  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  interest  taken  in 
this  work  by  the  gentlemen  who  composed 
the  first  board  of  trustees,  and  who  them- 
selves contributed  and  secured  from  others, 
as  stated  above,  the  necessary  means  to  this 
end.  Mr.  W  alker  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  its 
organization  in  1864,  and  was  reelected  to 
the  same  positions  from  year  to  year  for 
over  twenty  years.  This  board  of  trustees 
held,  managed,  and  controlled  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  had  full  charge  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  that  institution.  During  the  period 
above  mentioned,  Mr.  Walker  was  also  three 
times  elected  president  of  the  academy  and 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  its  general 
committee.  It  was  through  his  influence 
that  Mr.  Robert  Kennicott  was  enabled  to 
obtain  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  of 
curator  and  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1865,  in  order  that  he  might 
accept  the  position  tendered  him  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  as 
chief  of  the  .scientific  department  in  their 
expedition  to  locate  and  establish  the  over- 
land Russian  American  line,  in  which 
service  this  able  and  enthusiastic  scientist 
lost  his  life.  The  transactions  of  the 
academy   contain   a   very   touching  and  elo- 
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quent  memorial  of  Major  Keunicott,  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Walker  a.s  jire.sident  of  the 
academy  at  its  annual  meeting  in  January, 
1867.  When  Major  Kennicott  vacated  his 
post  to  go  upon  this  expedition,  the  trustees 
appointed  Dr.  William  Stimpson,  their  sec- 
retary, who  had  formerly  lieen  connected 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  to  lake  his 
place  during  his  absence;  and  on  the  death 
of  Major  Kennicott  Dr.  Stimpson  was 
elected  curator  and  director  of  the  museum, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1872. 
The  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  in  the  Metro- 
politian  Block  in  1866,  after  which,  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Walker  and  other 
warm  friends  of  the  institution,  a  lot  was 
purchased  on  Wabash  avenue  between  Jack- 
son and  Van  Buren  streets,  and  a  fireproof 
building  erected  for  its  permanent  home, 
which  was  dedicated  in  January,  1868.  This 
building  and  its  contents  were  totally 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1871.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  cause  of  science  throughout 
the  world,  the  entire  manuscripts  of  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Stimpson,  being  the  results 
of  his  life  work  in  science,  were  also 
destroyed  in  that  tire.  The  following 
winter  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Walker  from  Florida 
that  he  was  heart-broken  over  his  great  loss, 
and  that  bis  health  was  too  much  shattered 
to  enable  him  to  hope  ever  to  replace  what 
he  had  expected  to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  his 
family;  and  Mr.  Walker  believes  that  this 
grief,  wearing  upon  an  already  feebled  con- 
stitution, was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
Dr.  Stimpson's  death.  Dr.  Edmund 
Andrews  who  has  been  actively  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences  from  its  incipiency  says  of  him  : 
"  Mr.  Walker  has  been  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  from  the 
beginning.  He  was  the  man  that  by  his 
personal  activity  first  raised  the  money 
necessary  to  put  the  organization  on  a  sound 


financial  basis,  giving  liberally  himself  and 
inducing  others  to  do  likewise.  He  has 
been  the  active  guiding  spirit  in  the  board 
of  trustees  and  in  the  academy  itself,  not  as 
a  scientist,  but  in  the  administration  of  its 
l)usiness  affairs,  and  he  has  been  from  first 
to  last  a  mainstay  of  that  institution."  Mr. 
Walker  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  corporation  known  as  the  Trustees  of 
the  Graceland  Cemetery  Improvement 
Fund,  organized  in  1865  for  the  purpose 
of  managing  and  controlling  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of 
the  cemetery,  and  also  to  receive  donations 
and  bequests  from  lot  owners  for  the  perma- 
nent care  of  their  separate  lots,  thus  secur- 
ing the  protection  of  all  forever.  The 
urgent  need  of  such  an  organization,  and  the 
far-reaching  scope  of  its  work,  have  already- 
been  shown  in  many  ways.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  from  the  first,  and  has 
taken  a  very  active  interest  in  all  its  work; 
and  he  has  always  refused  to  accept  any 
remuneration  for  his  services.  When  it 
was  first  organized,  he  was  elected  its  secre- 
tary, and  has  been  reelected  every  year 
since.  In  1891  he  was  elected  treasurer, 
having  always  kept  its  accounts  and  been 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  securities  and 
papers.  Last  year  he  was  again  elected  to 
both  offices.  In  1868  Mr.  Walker  and 
others  purchased  1,500  acres  of  land  just 
south  of  Chicago,  known  as  the  Morgan 
tract.  Having  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
state  under  the  title  of  the  Blue  Island  Land 
&  Building  Company,  they  soon  afterward 
founded  the  town  of  Washington  Heights  on 
this  tract.  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  a  large  stock- 
holder in  this  enterprise,  was  elected  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  building  company, 
which  position  he  held  until  elected  presi- 
dent in  1872.  He  practically  had  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  this  corporation  from  its  or- 
ganization until  the  expiration  of  its  char- 
ter, at  which  time  he  liecame  owner  of  the 
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property  as  trustee.     In  1872   the   southern 
portion  of  the  original  purchase  was  subdi- 
vided   under    Mr.    Walker's   direction,    and 
called  Morgan  Park,  and  was  duly  incorpor- 
ated as  a   separate   town  upon  gaining  the 
requisite  number  of  population.     Mr.   Wal- 
ker's  plan  for  the  improvement  of  Morgan 
Park  was  to  make  it  an  educational  centre. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  first  secured  the 
location  there   of    the    Baptist   Theological 
Seminary,    for    which     he    gave    extensive 
crrounds    and    assisted   in    the    erection    of 
buildings    thereon.       This    soon    developed 
into  a  very    flourishing  institution,    and  so 
continues  to  this  day.      It  is  now  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  next  important  move  in  this  enterprise 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy for  boys  in  1875,  which  also  became  a 
very  flourishing  institution  :  and  a  little  later 
the  Chicago  Female  College,  which  was  very 
successfully  carried   on   until  the  spring   of 
1892,     when    Mr.     Walker    donated    it    as 
Trustee  to  the  University   of  Chicago  to  be 
used  as  one  of  the  departments  for  the  pre- 
paratory   school    of    that    institution,     and 
which   by    the    trustees    of    the   University 
has  been  named  Walker  Hall.     Another  in- 
stitution  founded  at  Morgan    Park    is   the 
Morgan  Park  Library,  for  which  he  donated 
^and  and  erected  a  building  in  1888  at  a  cost 
of  $12,000,  besides  contributing  $1,000  to- 
wards   the    purchase  of  books.       The    new 
library  building  was  formally  opened  on  the 
22d  of  April,   1890.      The  citizens  of   the 
village   enthusiastically   responded    to    Mr. 
Walker's  initiative,  and  before  the  opening 
a  considerable  sum  had  been   raised  for   the 
current  expenses  of  the  library,  and  further 
purchase  of  books.     The  library  is  well  fur- 
nished with  books  of  reference  and  general 
literature,  and  includes  a  set  of  choice  juven- 
ile books,  the  gift  of  two  grand-daughters  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  Edith  Randolph  and 
Mary  Walker  Randolph.   The  reading  room 


is  supplied  with  the  best  periodicals,  and  the 
library  rooms  form  a  social  and  literary  cen- 
tre for   the  residents  of   Morgan    Park,   of 
which  they    fully  appreciate  the  value.      At 
the  opening  meeting,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  Mr.  Walker  for  his  generous  bene- 
factions to   the  village.      The   majority   of 
the  citizens  of  Chicago,  who  enjoy  its  beau- 
tiful system  of  public  parks,    which  excite 
the   admiration  and   wonder  of  all   foreign 
visitors  to  the  city,  are  probably  unaware  of 
the  names  of  the  public-spirited  citizens   to 
whom  this  immense  public  improvement   is 
due.      Mr.  Walker  was  one  of   the   origina- 
tors  of    the    plan,    and    attended    all    the 
early  meetings  of  the  few  citizens  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  matter.      It  was  in 
his  room  at  201   Michigan  avenue    that   the 
final  plans  were   adopted    which    embraced 
this  magnificent  park   system   nearly   as    it 
was  afterwards  carried   out.       Through  the 
efforts  of  these  gentlemen,  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion were   finally    obtained   from   the    state 
legislature  in  1869,    and  commissioners  ap- 
pointed, under  whom  the  present  park  sys- 
tem was  established.      Immediately  after  the 
great  fire   of  1871,  Mr.    Walker,   who  was 
then  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  one  of  the   committee  of  three 
appointed  to  take  charge   of  the    rebuilding 
of  their  hall,   which   had   been  totally  des- 
troyed by  that  fire.     To  his  influence  and  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  building  committee 
in  the  dissemination  of   their  views  among 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  city 
of  Chicago  owed  the   large,   handsome  and 
substantial  edifice  which  was  erected  on  the 
old  site  and   completed,   to   the  surprise  of 
many,  within  one  year,  and  dedicated  Octo- 
ber 9,  1872,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  great 
fire.      Had  the  counsels  of  some  of  them  pre- 
vailed, a  much  cheaper  structui-e  would  have 
been  made   to  suftice  ;  but  Mr.   Walker    in- 
sisted upon  a  solid  and  substantial  building, 
commensurate  with    the    growing    trade    of 
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the  Northwest,  and  very  fortunately  for 
the  city  at  large,  this  view  prevailed.  The 
decision  of  the  board  to  build  in  accordance 
with  the  more  progressive  ideas  was,  and 
will  be  for  all  time,  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  city  of  Chicago,  as  it  encouraged 
others  at  that  critical  time  to  rebuild  on  the 
same  scale  and  in  the  same  substantial  style, 
instead  of  putting  up  cheaper  buildings,  as 
many  were  at  first  disposed  to  do.  It  set  an 
example  which  was  followed  all  along  the 
line  of  our  principal  business  streets.  As 
we  have  already  indicated  in  speaking  of 
his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Morgan 
Park,  Mr.  Walker  has  all  his  life  been  a 
warm  and  zealous  friend  of  education,  and 
has  especially  done  much  towards  promoting 
the  higher  education  in  the  community 
among  whom  he  lives.  From  its  very  in- 
cipiency,  he  has  been  most  enthusiastic  in 
his  efforts  in  liehalf  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Long  before  this  great  enterprise 
which  has  at  length  arisen  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  educational  foundation  formerly  j)resided 
over  by  the  late  Dr.  Burroughs,  took  definite 
shape,  he  had  in  mind  and  labored  for 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution 
at  Morgan  Park,  and  had  his  heart  set  on 
the  accomplishment  of  this  for  years.  When, 
however,  it  was  seen  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  to  keep  the  location  of 
the  university  within  the  city  limits  of  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Walker  at  once  joined  heartily 
with  the  others  in  their  efforts  to  raise  the 
necessary  means  and  himself  gave  them  a 
liberal  subscription.  Says  Dr.  W.  R.  Har- 
per, the  able  gentleman  who  now  presides 
over  the  institution  :  "  The  assistance  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Walker  in  the  first  two  years 
of  the  history  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  been  varied  and  invaluable.  His  appre- 
ciation of  business  methods  has  enabled  him 
to  suggest  on  many  occasions  courses  of  pro- 
cedure which  have  resulted  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  university,      llis    high  ideal 


has  led  him  and  others  to  do  what  could  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  not  have  l)een 
expected.  His  willingness  to  give  time  and 
thought  to  the  details  of  the  work  has  been 
an  inspiration  and  a  help  to  all.  His  ability 
to  influence  others  has  been  shown  in  a 
marked  degree.  All  these  accompanied  by 
the  most  tangible  evidence  of  interest, 
namely,  his  own  willingness  to  give,  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  efticient  members 
of  the  board.  His  gifts  during  the  year 
1892  included  a  building  at  Morgan  Park 
with  two  acres  of  ground  worth  $30,000, 
and  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  scientific 
museum.  The  academy  was  a  most  import- 
ant addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  acade- 
my work  of  the  University."  The  museum 
building  here  referred  to  is  now  in  j)rocess 
of  construction.  Mr.  Walker  is  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  the  Chicago  University, 
and  in  1892  was  re-elected  for  three  years. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  building  com- 
mittee. The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been 
twice  married.  First,  December  8,  1858, 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  to  Miss  Ada  Chap- 
man, who  died  in  October,  1861,  in  France, 
where  they  had  gone  for  her  health.  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1880,  he  married  his  ])resent 
wife,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Keen,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  She  has  always  actively  assisted 
him  in  every  good  work,  taking  a  deep  in- 
terest in  whatever  was  attempted.  Their 
l)eautiful  summer  home  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
(leneva  has  often  been  the  meeting  place  of 
the  ladies  interested  in  the  "  Holiday  Home" 
of  the  Lake  Geneva  Fresh  Air  Association, 
where  every  year  some  five  hundred  poor 
boys  and  girls  and  young  working  women 
from  Chicago  are  given  a  two  weeks  outing. 
They  were  both  among  the  prime  movers  in 
the  establishment  of  this  institution  and  have 
its  interests  very  much  at  heart.  Mr. 
Walker  has  all  his  life  been  devoted  to  field 
sports,  and  is  never  more  happy  than  when, 
with  gun  or  rod,  he  can  get   away  from  his 
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business  and  out  into  the  marshes  and 
streams  for  periods  of  recreation.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  ToIlestonChib  on 
the  Calumet  marshes  at  an  early  day,  and 
later  the  Ne-pee-nauk  Shooting  Club  on 
Puckaway  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  in  both  of 
which  he  still  retains  his  membership.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club 
from  the  first,  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  Club,  and  the  Iroquois 
Club,  and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Calumet  Club.  He  is  a  regular  attendant 
with  his  family  at  the  Emanuel  Bai)tist 
church  of  Chicago,  and  takes  an  active  in- 
terest in  that  and  several  other  church  or- 
ganizations.* 

•[Since  thiB  article  was  writteu  the  Walker  Museum  build- 
ing, referred  to  in  this  sketch,  has  been  completed  and  was 
dedicated  on  the  2nd  of  October,  A.D.  1893.    Editor. J 


HENRY    A.    RUST. 

Ma.ior  Henry  Ai-pleton  Rust,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  and  engineering  contractor  of 
Chicago,  actively  engaged  for  many  years 
in  railroad  operations  and  development 
throughout  the  West,  and  widely  known  as 
a  trustee  and  vice  president  of  the  Chicago 
University,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the 
cause  of  higher  education,  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  November 
26,  1832.  The  family  from  which  he  springs 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Massachusetts,  its 
founder,  Henry  Rust,  being  among  the  earli- 
est settlers  of  that  ancient  commonwealth. 
Major  Rust  is  a  son  of  the  late  Elisha  Con- 
verse Rust,  and  is  of  the  eiglith  generation 
of  the  name  in  this  country.  Through  his 
mother,  Minerva  (Baker)  Rust,  a  daughter  of 
John  Baker  and  a  native  of  Stafford 
Springs,  Connecticut,  he  descends  from  the 
early  settlers  of  that  state.  Elisha  Converse 
Rust  died  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
1834,  aged  thirty-two  years,  leaving,  besides 


his  widow,  two  children,  Minerva  Baker, 
then  aged  four  years,  and  Henry,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  then  in  his  second  year. 
Although  deprived  of  its  head  the  little 
household  was  maintained  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Rust,  who  has  been  beautifully 
described  as  "a  woman  of  large  intellect 
and  quiet  dignity;  one  who,  having  lost  the 
noble  object  of  a  noble  love,  thenceforward 
lived  enveloped  in  its  ever  present  precious 
memory,  so  that,  while  grandly  true  to  lov- 
ing home  duty  and  the  broader  social  duties, 
still,  of  her  it  might  be  said  that  though 
living  in  the  world,  she  was  not  of  it." 

Henry  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Springfield  and  at  the  Connecticut  Liter- 
ary Institution,  in  Suftield,  Connecticut.  He 
had  in  mind  a  business  career  and  he  re- 
mained at  his  studies  nntil  he  was  well  qnal- 
ified  to  enter  upon  it.  His  first  situation 
was  as  a  clerk  in  a  retail  store  in  Spring- 
field. As  he  approached  manhood  he  saw 
that  the  limited  field  })resented  by  a  quiet 
New  Euffland  town  was  not  one  in  which 
his  native  energy  could  properly  and  profit- 
ably assert  itself.  Stories  of  tempting  oppor- 
tunities and  brilliant  successes  in  the  West 
were  current,  and  thither  the  young  clerk 
resolved  to  turn  his  footsteps.  Honorably 
completing  his  engagement  to  his  Spring- 
field emj)loyers,  he  left  their  store  as  it 
closed,  at  eight  o'clock  one  evening  late  in 
April,  1854,  and  at  the  same  hour,  on  the 
following  morning,  was  on  his  way  to  Chi- 
cago, the  "Mecca"  of  his  hopes.  He 
reached  thiit  city  on  March  2,  1854.  Its 
population,  then  under  fifty  thousand,  was 
largely  made  up  of  such  as  he  himself  was 
— men  of  energy,  ambition  and  courage, 
who,  in  many  cases,  had  willingly  forsaken 
home  and  kindred  in  order  that  they  might 
better  their  condition  in  life.  Within  a 
short  time  after  his  arrival  he  was  success- 
ful in  finding  a  good  position  in  the  oflice 
of  Messrs.  Stone  &   Boomer,  a  firm  largely 
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engaged  at  that  time  in  the  construction  ol' 
railroad  bridges.  There  was  something  vir- 
ile in  this  work,  and  the  young  clerk  found 
in  it  such  congenial  occupation  that  he 
adopted  it  as  his  life  profession.  By  i)a- 
tiently  mastering  its  details,  one  by  one,  he, 
in  time,  acquired  that  full  knowledge  which 
can  only  come  through  actual  experience. 
One  of  his  first  practical  tasks  was  in  the 
construction  of  the  Rock  Island  bridge  over 
the  Mississippi  river — the  iirst  bridge  ever 
thrown  across  that  mighty  stream.  Upon 
its  successful  completion  in  April,  1856, 
he  had  the  honor  of  crossing  the  structure 
upon  the  first  locomotive  sent  over  it — 
—  "The  avant  courrier  of  the  immense 
tran.s-Mississippi  railway  traffic."  He  was 
variously  employed  subsequently,  and  in 
every  position  or  trust  gave  a  good  account 
of  himself  and  strengthened  the  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  employers  and 
colleagues.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion  he  was  holding  the  responsi- 
ble i)osition  of  secretary  of  the  Sterling  and 
Rock  Island  Railroad  Company.  So  soon 
as  he  could  effect  his  release  from  his  post, 
he  joined  the  Union  army;  being  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  as  adjutant 
and  first  lieutenant  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Regiment,  Illinois  Infantry.  From  the 
"History  of  Henry  Rust  and  family — eighth 
generation,"  it  appears  that  while  with  this 
command  he  participated  in  the  many  bat- 
tles and  sieges  of  the  historic  camj)aign  of 
the  armies  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Cum- 
berland; notably,  Belmont,  Island  No.  10, 
Corinth,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Rocky 
Face  Ridge,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta, 
etc.  After  the  battle  of  Belmont,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1861,  through  the  written  special 
order  of  General  Grant,  he  was  presented 
with  a  horse,  which  he  rode  throughout  the 
war,  it  being  one  of  three  horses  captured 
from  the  rebel  forces  at  that  battle  and  \ip- 
oii  which  wounded  men  were  sent  to  the  rear. 


At  the  siege  of  Island  No.  10,  he  was  assist- 
ant adjutant  general  of  the  land  forces  co- 
operating with  Commodore  Foote,  and  from 
their  headquarters,  after  personal  inter- 
view with  Commodore  Foote  and  Gen- 
eral Buford,  he  was  made  the  bearer  of 
dispatclies  to  Major  General  John  Pope,  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  who 
with  his  large  army  was  then  encamped 
about  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  and 
occupying  New  Madrid,  Missouri.  At  ten 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  March  19,  1862, 
disguised  as  a  civilian  countryman  and  in 
company  with  a  genuine  native  familiar  witli 
that  territory,  he  embarked  in  a  skiff,  and 
by  a  tortuous  course  crossed  the  peninsula, 
finally  emerging  therefrom  out  upon  the 
broad  Mississippi,  some  three  miles  above 
New  Madrid,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
After  escaping  the  sentry's  fire,  a  landing 
was  effected  in  the  thick  darkness.  Captain 
Mower,  post  commandant,  immediately  sent 
an  escort  with  Adjutant  Rust  to  General 
Pope's  headquarters  where  they  arrived  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  personal  in- 
terview was  had  with  General  Pope  at  once, 
resulting  in  a  meeting  of  Pope's  general 
officers  the  next  forenoon,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  Adjutant  Rust's  account  of  the  trip. 
The  assembled  generals  were  :  Pope,  Stan- 
ley, Granger,  Palmer,  Paine,  Hamilton,  and 
several  others.  During  the  conference  and 
while  Adjutant  Rust  was  explaining  the 
route  by  which  he  came  across  the  peninsula. 
General  Schuyler  Hamilton  jumped  up  and 
said:  "I  believe  we  can  get  lioats  through 
that  way,"  to  which  Adjutant  Rust  responded 
with  emphatic  assent.  The  following  night 
Adjutant  Rust  returned  with  dispatches 
from  General  Pope  to  Commodore  Foote 
and  General  Buford,  which  dispatches  gave 
information  of  the  plan  to  make  a  channel 
through  the  timber  across  the  peninsula  ; 
(cutting  off  trees  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  where  necessary ),   in  geu- 
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eral,  conformably  to  tlie  aforesaid  route. 
This  enterprise  was  promptly  undertaken 
and  successfully  executed,  resulting  in  the 
evacuation  of  Island  No.  10.  Adjutant 
Rust's  ability  was  well  understood  and 
highly  appreciated  in  the  army.  His  supe- 
rior officers  had,  likewise,  every  confidence 
in  his  judgment  and  the  highest  respect 
for  his  skill.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  General  Grant,  by  special 
order,  detailed  him  for  service  in  the  engi- 
neering department  upon  bridge  construc- 
tion, fortifications,  etc.,  and  his  labors  there- 
after were  largely  in  service  of  this  charac- 
tei-.  During  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  he  had  charge  of 
the  construction  of  field  works  and  fortifica- 
tions, aggregating  more  than  thirty  miles  in 
length.  On  many  occasions  while  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  his  life  was  in  seri- 
ous jeopardy.  At  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  while 
in  command  of  the  advance  skirmish  line, 
he  was  wounded  in  the  head.  His  army  ca- 
reer was  marked  by  unswerving  devotion  to 
duty  and  by  the  broadest  usefulness,  and  in  re- 
cognition of  his  services,  he  was  successively 
promoted  captain  and  major,  when  his  regi- 
ment returned  home  from  the  front,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  three  years,  he  ac- 
companied it  as  its  major,  and  with  it 
was  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  United 
States  service  on  September  20,  1864.  After 
a  brief  sojourn  in  Chicago,  during  which  he 
was  married,  he  proceeded  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  for  a  year  was  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  heavy  contracts  entered  into 
with  the  national  government  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  railroad  bridges  upon  various  lines  in 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  destroyed 
during  the  progress  of  hostilities.  This 
work  finished,  he  returned  again  to  Chicago, 
where  his  business  interests  have  since  cen- 
tered and  where  his  i-esidence  has  been  con- 
tinually maintained.  To  speak  in  detail  of 
the  many  engineering  works  upon  which  he 


was  engaged,  would  require  a  goodly  sized 
volume.  In  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
reference  to  the  more  important  ones  only 
can  be  made.  Besides  the  construction  of 
many  of  the  principal  railroad  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  other  large  rivers,  this  work  including 
pneumatic  foundations  and  sub-structures, 
as  well  as  the  massive  super-structures  of 
iron  and  steel,  he  has  also  been  identified  with 
various  railroad  enterprises  of  magnitude. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Chicago  entrance  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  and  in  securing 
entrance  to  and  providing  terminal  facilities, 
in  Chicago,  for  the  Wisconsin  Central  Rail- 
road and  its  allied  lines.  The  initial  pur- 
chases of  realty  whereon  stands  the  Grand 
Central  Passenger  station,  in  Chicago,  were 
made  by  him  ;  and  the  route  thereto,  from 
the  "  West  Side,"  was  his  conception.  He 
originated  the  suburban  and  belt  connecting 
line  known  as  the  Chicago  Central  Railroad, 
which  is  rapidly  nearing  completion  and 
which  recently  became  incorporated  in  the 
Chicago  &  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Ter- 
minal System.  Major  Rust  is  widely  known 
through  his  connection  with  public  works 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  He  is  a  man  of 
rare  energy  and  force  of  character,  unbounded 
activity — physical  and  mental,  and  of  un- 
spotted integrity.  Generous  and  philan- 
thropic by  nature,  he  is  constantly  aiding 
in  the  promotion  of  worthy  objects,  relig- 
ious, charitable  and  educational.  He  is  a 
warm  friend  of  education,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  most  active,  useful  and  liberal  pro- 
moters of  the  great  University  of  Chicago. 
When  the  first  efforts  were  being  made 
to  found  this  institution,  and  it  was  only  a 
hope,  Major  Rust  came  forward  with 
a  generous  subscription  to  make  the 
doubtful  undertaking  a  success.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  trustees 
and  two  years  later  became   the    vice  presi- 
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dent.  When  the  great  Berlin  library  was 
purchased  by  the  University  Major  Rust 
divided  with  one  other  man  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  largest  contributor  to  the  purchase 
fund.  His  greatest  service,  however,  was 
done  to  the  University  during  the  effort  to 
raise  one  million  dollars  for  the  building 
fund  in  ninety  days.  When  the  last  day 
granted  the  University  had  come  and  the 
last  available  dollar  had  been  raised  and  the 
tru.stees  had  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the 
situation.  Major  Rust  relieved  their  anxie- 
ties and  crowned  this  unprecedented  under- 
taking with  success  by  subscribing  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Major  Rust  has  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  judiciously  selected  private 
libraries  in  Chicago,  which  is  made  to  min- 
ister to  a  highly  cultivated  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  scientilic  studies.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Hahnemann  INIedical  College  and  Hospital 
of  Chicago,  and  chairman  of  the  building 
committee  which  has  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  buildings  of  that  institution 
on  which  recent  endowments  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  are  being 
judiciously  expended  and  which  when  com- 
plete will  make  the  equipment  of  Hahne- 
mann College  and  Hospital  equal  to  any  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  west  of  New  York. 
The  buildings  are  located  on  Cottage  Grove 
and  Graceland  avenues,  near  Twenty-ninth 
street.  The  College  building  was  ready 
for  occupancy  in  the  spring  of  1893.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  Hospital  building  was 
laid  January  14,  1893,  and  from  the  ad- 
dress, delivered  by  Major  Riist  upon  that 
occasion,  we  quote  the  following  extract.s  as 
they  are  indicative  of  the  broad  spirit  of  hu- 
manity and  Christian  charity  which  perme- 
ates his  whole  nature.  Referring  to  the  in- 
estimable service  rendered  the  institution  by 
the  two  surviving  members  of  the  original 
medical  board  constituted  April  25,  1855, 
(one  of  whom  has  since  died)  he  said  :  "We 
will  not  delay  until  the  hour  when  their  ears 


shall  be  dulled  to  all  earthly  sounds,  to  bring 
the  tribute  of  our  appreciation  and  respect- 
ful regard  to  these  men,  whose  lives  have 
been  sustained  recognition  of  the  obligation 
of  individual  being  in  relation  to  the  human 
brotherhood.  The  other  members  of  that 
board  have  been  '  gathered  to  their  fathers' 
and  now  dwell  in  that  better  land  from 
whence  comes  the  inspiration  that  crystal- 
lizes into  institutions  like  unto  our  own." 
The  closing  paragraph  of  this  able  address 
is  as  follows  :  "  Corner-stones  of  buildings 
devoted  to  education  and  philanthropy  are 
not  inanimate  material  ;  they  are  instinct 
with  the  highest  aspirations  and  most  noble 
purposes  of  man.  They  are  mile-stones  reg- 
istering progress  along  the  royal  highway  of 
Christian  civilization.  Looking  further 
back  than  our  own  century  these  mile-stones 
are  hardly  found,  but  the  eye  of  faith  sees 
a  future  bright  with  these  and  kindred  evi- 
dences of  a  full-voiced  affirmative  response 
to  the  query  'am  I  my  brother's  keeper'?" 
Mr.  Rust  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  loca- 
ted on  Oakwood  Boulevard  near  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue.  It  was  largely  through  his 
liberality  and  business  foresight  that  the  ac- 
cumulated debts  of  the  original  church  or- 
ganization, known  as  the  University  Place 
Baptist  Church,  were  paid  off  and  the  pres- 
ent valuable  property  acquired  in  1882,  when 
the  society  was  reorganized  under  its  present 
name.  Major  Rust  became  a  member  of 
this  church  and  one  of  the  board  of  trustees 
soon  after  its  organization  in  1866.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  and  is  now  chairman 
of  the  board.  The  society  is  now  engaged 
in  erecting  a  permanent  and  handsome 
church  edifice  at  the  above  location  and 
Major  Rust  is  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee. He  is  president  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery  Association  ;  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  :  first  vice  president  of  the  West- 
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em  Society  of  Engineers,  and  identified 
with  other  inij)ortant  corijorations.  His 
labors  to  advance  the  public  weal  have  been 
unreservedly  and  unselfishly  given  at  all 
times  and  have  earned  for  him  the  high  re- 
spect of  all  men.  Warmly  attached  to  his 
old  comrades  of  the  army,  he  is  an  honored 
and  valued  member  of  their  several  semi- 
military  organizations,  including  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States.  His  great  popularity  is  aided  and 
strengthened  by  many  rare  social  qualities 
which  command  the  affection  of  all  with 
whom  he  mingles  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Be- 
sides being  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tions named  above,  he  is  a  member  of  lead- 
ing social  bodies,  among  them  the  Union 
League  Club  and  the  Chicago  Club.  Major 
Rust  married,  at  Chicago,  on  December 
28,  1864,  Miss  Sarah  Sterling  DeForest, 
youngest  daughter  of  General  Charles  and 
Mary  Ann  (Sterling)  DeForest  and  a  native 
of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Four  children 
have  been  born  to  this  union,  viz.:  Henry 
Appleton  Rust,  Jr.,  born  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. ,  August  7,  1865,  died  August  3, 
1881  ;  Bessie  Sterling,  born  January  21, 
1861,  in  Chicago,  now  Mrs.  James  Wright 
Johnson  ;  Philip  DeForest,  born  in  Chicago, 
January  16,  1869  ;  and  Mary  Converse,  born 
October  17,  1870,  in  Chicago. 


HON.   CARTER  H.   HARRISON. 

Carter  Hexuy  Harrison  descended  fi'om 
noble  stock  and  distinguished  ancestors.  He 
was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1825.  Some  of  the  family  claim 
that  his  lineage  is  traceable  to  Richard  A. 
Harrison,  Cromwell's  Lieutenant-General, 
whe  led    Charles  I.    to  the    block.      Otliers 


claim  that  the  family  descended  from  the 
cavalier  governor  of  the  early  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  name  was  prominent  in  Virginia 
during  the  Colonial  period,  and,  included 
his  great-grandfather.  Carter  Harrison, 
and  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  brother,  the 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  father  of  President  William  Henry 
Harrison.  The  family  early  intermarried 
with  the  Randolphs,  Carters  and  Cabells, — 
three  large  Virginia  families  ;  through  the 
first,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Randolph 
were  of  near  kin,  and  thi'ough  the  last,  the 
Reeveses,  of  Virginia,  and  the  Brecken- 
ridges,  of  Kentucky.  Robert  Carter  Harri- 
son, grandfather  of  this  subject,  moved 
to  Kentucky  in  1806.  His  father.  Car- 
ter H.  Harrison,  and  his  grandfather 
were  graduates  of  William  and  Mary's 
College.  Robert  Carter  Harrison  gave  to 
his  son  a  large  tract  of  land,  an  open- 
ing in  an  uncut  forest,  thickly  grown 
with  cane,  and  on  this  tract  he  erected  a 
one-room  log  house,  in  which  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born.  It  was  during  maple 
sugar  season,  and  as  the  young  parents  had 
not  provided  him  with  a  cradle,  his  father 
brought  in  a  new  sugar-trough  to  serve  the 
purpose.  He  was  literally  born  in  a  cane- 
brake  and  rocked  in  a  sugar-trough.  His 
father  dying  eight  months  afterwards,  left 
him  the  only  child  of  his  widowed  mother, 
daughter  of  Col.  William  Russell  of  the  U. 
S.  Army,  a  lady  of  character  and  education. 
She  gave  him  her  devoted  care  and  thought, 
taught  him  reading,  writing  and  geography. 
His  first  lessons  outside  the  home  were 
learned  in  the  country  schools  taught  by 
nomadic  masters,  then  common  in  Kentucky, 
his  mother  assisting  him  evenings  at  their 
humble  and  lonely  cabin.  His  earliest  recol- 
lections are  of  his  mother's  leading  him  to 
his  fathers  grave,  and  telling  him  his  father 
never  told  an  untruth,  and  had  often  said 
the  best  epitaph    is   "Here    lies  an    honest 
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man."  It  made  a  profound  impression  on 
his  mind.  Her  great  lesson  to  him  in  child- 
hood was  the  value  of  perseverance,  truth 
and  honesty.  To  her  rigid  inculcation  of 
this  lesson  Mayor  Harrison  frequently 
claimed  his  success  in  life  was  due.  When 
he  was  fifteen  years-  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
school  to  Dr.  Lewis  Marshall,  brother  of  the 
great  Chief  Justice,  and  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Kentucky  orator,  Thomas  Marshall. 
He  was  with  him  two  years,  then  went  to 
Yale  and  entered  the  sophomoi-e  class  in 
1842.  He  graduated  in  the  class  of  1845, 
when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  re- 
turning home,  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law.  He  did  not,  however,  engage  in  its 
practice  on  the  completion  of  his  home 
studies,  as  the  loneliness  of  his  mother,  who 
had  devoted  so  many  years  to  him,  prevented 
it.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  her  and  go  to 
town  to  live.  He  became  an  enthusiastic 
farmer  on  his  paternal  estate,  six  miles  from 
Lexington.  After  a  time,  possessing  a  fair 
competence,  he  became  imbued  with  a  desire 
to  see  more  of  this  country,  and  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  Ajtril,  1851,  his  mother  having  married 
a  clergyman,  who  had  been  her  friend  and 
earliest  adviser,  he  went  to  Europe.  He 
visited  evei-y  part  of  England  and  Scotland, 
a  great  deal  of  its  territory  being  covered 
afoot,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  study 
the  home  life,  character  and  customs  of  the 
people.  He  was  the  guest  of  noblemen,  and 
freely  mingled  with  the  plebeians.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  mission  to  purchase  blooded 
cattle  for  his  Kentucky  plantation,  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Ducie  and 
made  a  long  visit  at  his  country  seat.  He 
spent  sufficient  time  in  France  and  Germany 
to  become  familiar  with  their  languages, 
learning  to  speak  both  with  fluency.  This 
acquisition  was  not  only  advantageous  while 
traveling  in  Europe,  but  also  equally  ser- 
viceable in   political  campaigns    and  oflicial 


intercourse  at  home.  It  was  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  a  source  of  popularity  with 
those  people.  He  traveled  over  the  conti- 
nent, Spain,  Norway  and  Russia  excepted, 
passing  into  Egypt,  and  thence,  with  Bayard 
Taylor,  visited  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Tay- 
lor's ' '  Land  of  the  Saracen"  was  the  result 
of  their  tour  together.  In  its  preface  the 
author  mentions  "  My  traveling  comi)anion, 
Mr.  Carter  Henry  Harrison,  of  Clifton, 
Kentucky."  In  1853  he  returned  to  America 
resumed  his  legal  studies  at  the  Transylvania 
University  Law  School, Lexington, Kentucky, 
was  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  soon  afterwards.  In 
April  of  the  same  year  he  married  Miss 
Sophonisba  Preston,  of  Henderson,  Ken- 
tucky. Ten  children  were  born  of  this  mar- 
riage, six  of  whom  died  in  childhood.  The 
remaining  four  live  in  Chicago  :  Mrs.  Lina 
Owsley,  wife  of  Heatou  Owsley,  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  Jr.,  William  Preston  Harrison, 
and  Miss  Sophie  G.  Harrison.  On  his  bridal 
tour  through  the  Northwest  he  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  Chicago,  and  anticipating  its 
future  growth  and  commercial  importance 
decided  to  make  it  his  home.  Twelve  days 
after  his  location  in  this  city,  with  remark- 
able faith  and  foresight,  he  invested  in  real 
estate  all  his  available  cash,  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  realized  from  the  sale  of 
his  plantation.  As  attorneys  were  then 
usually  employed  both  in  legal  matters  and 
real  estate,  he  hung  out  his  sign  as  lawyer 
and  real  estate  dealer.  In  May,  1873,  his 
wife  was  compelled  to  go  to  Europe  for  her 
health,  under  medical  advice,  and  was 
accompanied  by  her  children.  He  spent  the 
next  spring  and  summer  with  them,  travel- 
ing in  Germany,  Austria,  Tyrol  and 
Switzerland.  He  then  returned  home,  leav- 
ing his  family  in  Germany, — the  older 
children  at  school.  He  rejoined  them  in 
1875,  and  traveled  with  them  through 
Northern  Europe,  ending  at  Paris,  when  his 
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family  returned  to  Germany  and  lie  to 
America.  September,  1876,  the  sad 
aiinoiineement  of  his  wife's  death  at  Gera, 
Germany,  reached  him  while  in  Congress. 
He  hastened  to  join  his  children  and  brought 
them  home.  Subsequently  the  remains  of 
his  wife,  first  buried  in  Germany,  were 
brought  to  Chicago.  It  will  be  observed 
from  the  foregoing  that  Mr.  Harrison  was 
an  extensive  traveler.  The  varied  and  vast 
information  which  marked  the  later  years  of 
his  life  was  largely  drawn  from  his  close 
study  and  critical  observation  while  abroad. 
His  active  political  career  began  after  he 
was  forty-five  years  of  age,  although  he 
always  evinced  a  great  interest  in  political 
affairs.  In  Kentucky  he  was  a  Whig  and 
an  Emancipationist,  but  in  1860  he  became 
a  Democi'at  and  a  supporter  of  Douglas. 
During  the  war  he  was  an  ardent  Unionist. 
The  year  1871  witnessed  his  first  appeai'ance 
in  the  arena  of  politics,  when  he  was 
nominated,  just  after  the  great  fire  in 
Chicago,  as  candidate  for  county  commis- 
sioner on  a  mixed  ticket,  called  the  "Fire- 
Proof."  He  was  elected  and  served  with 
great  credit  and  ability.  He  proved  him- 
self a  friend  of  the  tax-payers,  and  opposed 
everything  having  the  appearance  of  job- 
bery. His  honesty  and  zeal  in  public 
matters  naturally  suggested  to  his  friends 
his  nomination  for  Congress  in  1872,  but  he 
was  defeated  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Ward  by  3,309 
votes.  In  1874  he  was  again  nominated, 
and  elected  over  Mr.  Ward,  by  a  majority 
of  eight  votes,  upon  a  recount  of  the  ballots. 
The  first  count  showing  him  to  have  been 
defeated.  His  term  as  county  commissioner 
closed  in  December,  1874,  and  in  March, 
1875,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Forty- 
Fourth  Congress  from  the  second  Illinois 
district.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  achieved 
no  reputation  as  a  public  speaker.  Strange 
as  it  may  a])pear  to  those  who  knew  him  in 
later  years,  he  was  mainly   induced  to  quit 


the  practice  of  law  because  of  diffidence  and 
embarrassment  in  attempting  to  speak  in 
court,  which  all  efforts  to  overcome  proved 
futile.  Even  while  a  member  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  he  spoke  only 
when  an  important  measure  was  pending, 
and  then  briefly,  but  directly  to  the  point. 
His  first  success  as  a  public  speaker  was 
scored  at  a  Philadelphia  banquet,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  to 
which  members  of  Congress  were  invited. 
It  was  an  impromptu  effort  in  response  to  a 
toast.  During  his  second  term  he  delivered 
a  remarkably  humorous  speech  on  a  pending 
motion  to  strike  out  of  an  appropriation 
bill  an  item  for  the  Marine  Band.  The  two 
speeches  gave  him  a  national  reputation  and 
the  titles  "Our  Carter"  and  "The  Eagle." 
He  made  many  speeches  thereafter,  some  of 
them  sound,  logical  and  forceful,  notably 
those  on  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  act 
and  on  the  enlargement  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal  into  a  ship  canal.  He  was 
an  earnest,  consistent  advocate  of  the 
improvement  of  our  water-ways,  and  while 
in  Congress,  as  well  as  afterwards,  rendered 
great  service  in  that  direction.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Ottawa  Canal  Convention,  held  in  March, 
1880,  and  prepared  the  address  to  Congress 
on  the  importance  of  improving  the  canal. 
He  was  also  chosen  by  the  Iroquois  Club,  of 
Chicago,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  same 
subject,  and  wrote  the  document,  which 
was  approved  by  the  club,  and  which 
secui-ed  marked  attention  and  consideration 
among  Congressmen.  He  was  elected  the 
permanent  president  of  the  State  Road 
Association  of  Illinois,  and  did  much  to 
bring  the  matter  of  bettering  the  highways 
in  the  state  before  the  legislature,  resulting 
in  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  His 
renomination  for  Congress  in  1876  took 
place    ten    days    after    his    departure     for 
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Europe,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  wife, 
when  he  believed  his  political  career  ended. 
He  was  elected  by  six  hundred  and  forty- 
two  majority,  over  Hon.  Geo.  .R.  Davis, 
Director-General  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. This  was  in  spite  of  the-fact  that  the 
press  of  the  city  ridiculed  h-is  candidacy  and 
not  a  newspaper  advocated  his  election.  In 
1878  he  declined  a  renoniination,  and  on  his 
return  home,  at  the  close  of  his  se'cond  term, 
the  6th  of  March,  1879,  to  settle 
down  to  private  life,  his  name  was 
being  used  by  his  friends  for  the  mayor- 
alty. He  cared  .so  little  for  it  that 
he  went  to  Keutucky  to  enjoy  a  short  rest. 
On  the  15th  of  March  he  was  nominated, 
returned  on  the  21st,  and  on  the  1st  of 
April  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  about 
five  thousand.  In  1881,  his  adminstration 
having  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  the  tax- 
payers, he  was  again  nominated  for  mayor 
•  by  acclamation,  although  he  had  declined  to 
be  a  candidate,  and  was  elected  on  the  5th 
of  April  by  a  majority  of  eight  thousand 
over  Mr.  John  M.  Clark,  a  very  popular 
gentleman.  The  fall  preceding  this  elec- 
tion the  city  had  given  the  Republican  ticket 
a  majority  of'  four  thousand.  In  August, 
1882,  he  made  another  trip  to  Europe,  was 
married  in  London,  to  Miss  Marguerite  E. 
Stearns,  of  Chicago,  who  was  at  that  time 
traveling  with  her  parents  abroad;  visited 
Ireland  and  France,  then  returned,  in  the 
latter  part  of  September  to  Chicago.  While 
in  England  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Parnell  and  the  other  National  members  to 
visit  Ireland,  and  while  in  Dublin  was  ten- 
tered  the  hospitality  of  the  city  by  Lord 
Mayor  Dawson.  He  was  accorded  a  distin- 
guished place  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  at 
the  Mansion  House,  and  was  called  upon  to 
respond  to  a  sentiment,  which  he  did  in  a 
most  felicitous  speech,  and  in  which  he  took 
occasion  to  boldly  criticise  and  denounce 
England's    policy     toward    Ireland.       The 


speech  created  a  profound  sensation  being 
declared  a  criticism  which  would  have  sub- 
jected any  other  visitor  to  a  prompt  arrest. 
There  were  even  some  who  firmly  believed 
that  he  would  be  arrested  before  leaving 
British  soil.  His  remarks,  which  were  pul)- 
lished  in  full  in  numerous  papers  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  republished  in  American 
newspapers,  won  him  the  thanks  of  the  Irish 
and  the  Nationalist  members  of  Parliament. 
The  address  of  the  latter,  inviting  him  to 
Irelaiul,  was  beautifully  illuminated  by  Mr. 
Lalor,  a  noted  artist  of  Dublin,  and  subse- 
quently forwarded  to  Chicago  and  presented 
to  him  by  the  Irish  leaders  of  the  city  at  a 
large  gathering  in  Battery  I).  On  the  arri- 
val of  Mayor  Harri.sou  in  Chicago,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1882,  he  received  a  welcome  on  the 
Lake  Front  Park  by  leading  citizens,  regard- 
less of  party.  The  newspapers  estimated 
the  number  of  persons  present  at  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  thousand,  and  from  the  close 
of  the  welcome  address  and  reply,  there  was 
a  constant  display  of  fire-works  along  the 
line  of  march  to  his  residence.  The  ovation 
was  the  finest  and  most  elaborate  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Chicago  up  to  that  time.  In  the 
spring  of  1883  he  was  again  renominated  by 
acclamation,  and  was  elected  by  a  very  flat- 
tering majority  of  ten  thousand,  against 
Judge  Eugene  Cary.  While  serving  his 
third  term  as  mayor  he  was  nominated  for 
governor  by  acclamation.  He  accepted  the 
trust,  relying  upon  his  record  to  refute  the 
slanders  of  a  partisan  press,  and  upon  the  peo- 
ple, whom  he  had  served.  After  this  nomina- 
tion he  was  prominently  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  declined  to  be  considered  a 
candidate.  He  was  defeated  by  Governor 
Oglesby,  but  reduced  the  Republican  major- 
ity of  forty  thousand,  in  1880,  to  fourteen 
thousand.  In  1885  he  was  elected  mayor 
for  the  fourth  time.  At  the  end  of  this 
terTu,    liaving   served   the   city  eight  years. 
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feeling  the  strain  on  his  nervous  system,  and 
Ijeing  anxious  about  the  health  of  his  wife, 
he  declined  a  renomination.  In  defiance 
of  his  declination  the  convention  of  his  jiarty 
nominated  him  by  acclamation,  amid  great 
enthusiasm.  A  scene  ensued  which  is  sel- 
dom witnessed  in  politics.  He  appeared  on 
the  platform  in  response  to  the  demands  and 
received  a  tremendous  greeting.  When 
quiet  was  restored  so  that  he  could  be  lieard, 
he  said  that  he  could  accept  on  one  condition 
only,  viz.,  that  every  man  in  the  convention 
should  raise  his  right  hand  as  a  pledge  of 
loyal  support.  Instantly  every  hand  was 
raised  and  the  building  trembled  with  ap- 
plause. A  few  days  later,  however,  he 
wi-ote  to  the  committee,  peremptorily  de- 
clining, and  reaffirming  his  purpose  to  re- 
tire to  private  life,  it  having  been  intimated 
to  him  that  the  Democratic  administration 
at  Washington  did  not  favor  his  candidacy. 
In  his  last  message  to  the  council,  referring 
to  the  wondrous  growth  of  Chicago  under 
his  administration,  he  proudly  boasted  that 
he  had  found  the  city  a  bankrupt  and  over- 
grown village  and  left  it  a  magnificent  city 
of  palaces,  with  a  financial  record  equal  to 
any  in  America.  This  boast  though  ap- 
pearing somewhat  arrogant,  was  accepted  as 
the  simple  truth.  I'welve  days  after 
leaving  the  office  of  Mayor,  his  anxious 
forebodings  were  realized  by  the  death 
of  his  wife.  The  public  offices  were  closed, 
Hags  were  placed  at  half  mast,  and  the  city 
and  county  officials  attended  the  funeral  in  a 
l)ody — a  mark  of  respect  as  unusual  as  it  was 
graceful.  In  the  summer  of  1887,  soon  after 
retiring  from  office,  he  started  on  a  tour 
round  the  world,  accompanied  by  William 
Preston  Harrison,  his  younger  son,  and  John 
W.  Amberg,  the  son  of  his  friend,  aged  re- 
spectively sixteen  and  seventeen  years.  He 
visited  China,  Japan,  Siam,  all  the  impor- 
tant cities  of  India,  dining  at  Calcutta  w-ith 
Lord  Duflierin  ;  touring  through  the  Island 


of  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey,  Rou- 
mania,  Hungary  and  Austria,  thence 
through  Poland,  Russia  and  Caucasus  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  north  through  Russia  and  Fin- 
land to  the  "land  of  the  midnight  sun," 
then  through  Sweden  and  Norway,  Ger- 
many, France  and  England  to  his  home. 
An  account  of  his  travels  was  published  in  a 
series  of  nearly  fifty  letters  to  a  Chicago 
newspaper.  On  this  trip  he  traveled  forty- 
five  thousand  miles  in  sixteen  months.  His 
letters  were  afterwards  compiled  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  under  the  title  "A  Race 
with  the  Sun,"  which  received  favorable 
notice  from  literary  critics.  The  closing 
paragraph  of  his  last  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  Again  I  look  out  of  our  window.  Clouds 
are  gathering  over  the  sky.  The  curtain  of 
the  far  west  is  dyed  in  purple  and  salmon. 
Through  a  cloud-rift  the  rounded  low-down 
sun  is  bloody-red.  Nearly  five  hundred 
times  has  he  run  his  course  since  we  started 
in  our  race  with  him  around  the  world.  He 
has  reached  our  home  and  passed  it  and  we 
are  not  yet  quite  there.  He  dijis  his  rim  and 
is  gone.  He  has  won  the  race.  To  him  and 
to  you.  Good-bye." 

In  the  summer  of  1890  Mr.  Harrison 
visited  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Puget  Sound  and  Alaska,  returning  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  An  account  of 
this  excursion  was  given  in  a  series  of  letters 
published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  These 
also  have  been  published  in  a  volume  enti- 
tled "A  Summer  Outing."  Though  offered 
the  unanimous  nomination  of  his  party  for 
mayor  again  in  1889,  by  the  Democratic 
City  Central  Committee,  he  declined  it.  In 
1891,  having  become  thoroughly  rested,  he 
contested  the  nomination  with  DeWitt  C. 
Cregier,  and,  his  friends  assert,  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  in  the  primary  elections, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  count.  He  there- 
fore consented  to  run  independently,  and 
although  the  organization  of  the  party  and 
all  the  patronage  were  against  him,    and  the 
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regular  nominee  was  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion, the  j)Oi)ular  belief  is  that  Carter  Harri- 
son received  more  votes  than  ilr.  Cregier, 
and  that  ballots  were  changed  in  some  pre- 
cincts to  insure  the  latter's  election.  If  true, 
the  scheme  failed  of  success,  for  Hempstead 
Wasbburne,  the  Rei)ublican  nominee,  re- 
ceived a  plurality  and  was  elected.  Mr. 
Harrison's  wonderful  resources  were  shown 
in  this  independent  canvass,  in  which  he 
made  three  or  four  S])eeche8  every  night  for 
weeks,  in  halls  overflowing  with  enthusias- 
tic followers ;  and  his  wonderful  jiopularity 
is  proved  by  the  ballots.  Single-handed  and 
alone,  against  the  combined  forces,  organi- 
zation and  patronage,  he  secured  half  the 
votes  of  his  party.  In  the  spring  of  1893he 
was  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  mayor  by  a  tremendous  majority,  after 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  bitter  conven- 
tion contests  ever  witnessed  in  the  city.  He 
made  a  brilliant  canvass,  which  was  a  per- 
sonal ovation  from  start  to  finish.  All  of 
the  newspapers  except  one  were  against  him 
but  the  people  were  for  him.  The  Times, 
owned  by  himself  and  his  sons,  alone  sup- 
ported his  candidacy.  His  majority  over 
Samuel  W.  AUerton,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, was  twenty-one  thousand.  It  was 
desirable  to  have  as  the  World's  Fair  Mayor 
a  man  who  could  receive  the  commissioners 
and  royal  visitors  from  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  the  officials  of  our  own  land,  with 
appropriate  ceremony  and  speech.  Carter 
Harrison  was  pre-eminently  the  man  for  the 
time  and  place.  His  knowledge  of  languages; 
bis  broad  information  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  ;  his  acquaintance  with  their  countries, 
obtained  by  travel ;  his  eloquence  and  versa- 
tility in  speech  ;  his  courtliness,  joined  to 
perfect  simplicity  of  manner  ;  his  boundless 
hospitality  ;  his  thorough  familiarity  with 
every  detail  of  executive  duty  connected 
with  the  municipality,  and  his  high  regard 
for  the  proprieties,    equipped    liini  superbly 


for  the  exalted  and  responsible  trust.  The 
social  duties  of  the  Mayor  were  most  exact- 
ing during  the  continuance  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  the  manner  of 
theirdischarge  suggests  that  the  people  were 
not  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  Carter 
Harrison's  fitness  for  the  position.  His  re- 
ception and  polite  attention  to  visitors  added 
lustre  to  Chicago's  fame  throughout  the 
world.  Saturday,  October  28,  1893,  a  large 
number  of  mayors,  representing  many  cities, 
visited  the  Columbian  Exposition.  They 
were  received  at  the  Park  by  Mayor  Harri- 
son in  a  characteristic  speech,  from  which 
the  following  is  quoted  : 

"I  don't  count  the  jtast  from  the  year 
1892,  the  four  hundreth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America.  I  intend  to  live  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  half  century  London  will  be  trembling 
lest  Chicago  should  surpass  it,  and  New 
York  will  say,  'Let  us  go  to  the  metropolis 
of  America.'  It  is  but  a  little  while  when  I 
expect  to  get  on  a  magnificent  steamer  at 
Chicago's  wharf  and  go  to  a  suburb.  New 
Orleans,  the  Crescent  City  of  the  globe. 
Mr.  Mayor  of  Omaha,  we  will  take  you  as  a 
suburb.  We  are  not  narrow-minded.  Our 
heart  is  as  broad  as  the  prairies  that  sur- 
round us.  *  *  *  It  almost  sickens  me 
when  I  look  at  this  great  Exjiosition  to 
think  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  crumble 
into  dust.  In  a  few  days  the  building 
wrecker  will  take  hold  of  it  and  it  will  be 
torn  down,  and  all  of  this  wonderful  beauty 
will  be  scattered  to  the  winds  of  Heaven. 
Mr.  Root,  the  architect,  who  is  really  the 
designer  of  this  thing,  is  dead,  gone  forever, 
but  it  is  a  pleasing  thought  that  probably  at 
the  yonder  side  he  may  look  down  and  see 
what  has  been  done  ;  it  must  be  with  a  feel- 
ing of  great  ])leasure  and  great  j)ride  when 
he  looks  down  upon  what  he  has  de- 
signed. *  *  *  We  welcome  you  here  and 
tell  you  no  statistics.  We  Chicagoans  have 
put  millions  in  these  buildings.  But  you 
won't  find  a  Chicagoan  that  has  come  here 
that  regrets  the  expenditure  of  the  five  mill- 
ion dollars.  The  man  that  says  Chicago  has 
wasted  money  is  a  lunatic.      It  has  not  been 
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wasted.  Tliis  Fair  need  not  have  a  history 
to  record  it.  Its  beauty  has  gone  forth 
among  the  people,  the  men,  the  women, 
aye,  the  child  has  looked  upon  it,  and 
they  have  all  been  well  repaid  for  this 
wonderful  education.  No  royal  king  or- 
dered it,  but  the  American  people,  with 
the  greatest  of  pluck,  born  under  the 
freedom  of  those  Stars  and  Stripes,  made 
this  thing  possible — possible  to  a  free  people. 
It  is  an  educator  of  the  world.  The  world 
will  be  wiser  for  it.  No  king  can  ever  rule 
the  American  heart.  America  extends  an 
invitation  to  the  best  of  the  world,  and  its 
Stars  and  Strijjes  will  wave  from  now  on  to 
eternity.  That  is  one  of  the  lessons  we  have 
taught.  But  I  must  stop.  If  I  go  dn  an- 
other moment  I  will  get  on  to  some  new 
idea.  I  thank  you  all  for  coming  to  us.  I 
welcome  you  all  here,  in  the  name  of  Chi- 
cago I  welcome  you  to  see  this  dying 
effort  of  Chicago — Chicago  that  never  could 
conceive  what  it  wouldn't  attempt,  and  yet 
has  found  nothing  it  could  not  achieve.  I 
thank  you  all." 

This  was  his  last  public  speech.  He  re- 
tui-ned  to  his  home  on  Ashland  Boulevard 
and  took  supper  with  his  younger  son  and 
daughter.  An  hour  later  he  was  shot  down 
in  his  residence  by  an  irresponsible  wretch 
named  Patrick  Eugene  Joseph  Prendergast, 
who  was  admitted  by  the  servant  on  the  plea 
that  he  desired  to  see  the  Mayor  on  impor- 
tant business.  The  assassin  hastened  to  the 
station  and  gave  himself  into  custody,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  killed  the  Mayor  because  of 
his  failure  to  appoint  him  city  counselor,  ac- 
cording to  promise.  The  shocking  and 
causeless  assassination  occasioned  indigna- 
tion first  and  then  mourning,  throughout 
the  city.  The  program  arranged  for  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  Exposition  on  Mon- 
day following  was  abandoned.  Instead  of 
going  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  as  contempla- 
ted, the  wonderful  "Summer  School"  of  the 
world  closed  in  sorrow.  The  funeral  of  tlie 
murdered  mayor  was  a  grand  pageant,  as 
well  as  a  touching  tribute  of  the  affection 
and  devotion  of  the  people  whom   he  loved 


and  served.  The  body  lay  in  state  at  the 
city  hall  for  a  day,  and  was  followed  to  the 
tomb  by  all  the  officials,  military  and  civic 
organizations,  and  a  hundred  thousand  private 
citizens  from  every  walk  of  life.  For  twenty 
years,  covering  the  period  of  his  official  life. 
Carter  Harrison  was  a  unique  character  in 
Chicago.  In  many  respects  his  life  was 
picturesque.  That  he  was  honest  none  ever 
questioned.  That  he  loved  Chicago  as  his 
own  being,  none  ever  doubted.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  personality,  little  understood 
abroad;  because  grossly  caricatured  at  home. 
He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details 
of  every  department  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  the  duties  of  every  responsible 
head.  He  insisted  upon  honest  administra- 
tion. He  possessed  remarkable  executive 
and  administrative  ability.  He  was  always 
alert,  guarding  his  official  prerogatives  and 
the  public  interests,  with  sleepless  vigilance. 
He  sought  to  protect  the  treasury  from  use- 
less appropriations.  His  habit  of  personal 
economy  controlled  his  official  recommenda- 
tions. His  character  abounded  in  contra- 
dictious and  paradoxes.  A  heavy  taxpayer 
himself,  he  protected  the  interest  of  taxpay- 
ers. Moved  with  sympathy  for  the  destitute, 
he  favored  increasing  the  public  work  to 
give  them  employment.  He  governed  with- 
out repression.  He  planned  his  campaign 
as  a  genius  and  led  the  assault  as  a  hero. 
He  never  engaged  in  defensive  warfare, 
however  vigorously  the  enemy  attacked. 
He  was  always  aggressive  and  impetuous. 
He  carried  his  measures  by  the  force  of  his 
intellect  and  the  fury  of  his  manner,  con- 
vincing or  overawing  the  opposition.  His 
purpose  accomplished,  he  was  gracious  and 
conciliatory.  He  was  a  manly  antagonist, 
a  magnanimous  victor.  No  man  who  con- 
tended with  him  ever  doubted  his  courage  or 
his  resources,  after  the  battle  was  over.  He 
had  no  conception  of  fear  and  no  apprehen- 
sion of  danger.     He  encountered  the  antagon- 
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ism  of  newspapers  and  secured  the  support 
ot  their  readers.  He  was  a  piquant,  popu- 
lar, versatile  public  speaker,  adapting  his 
oratory  with  equal  facility  to  the  educated 
and  the  ignorant,  the  refined  and  the  rough. 
Naturally  genial  and  courteous,  he  could,  if 
the  occasion  demanded,  assume  a  reserve, 
hauteur  and  frigidity  of  manner  that  chilled 
advances.  He  was  a  consummate  actor,  an 
earnest  man.  Thoroughly  democratic  in 
principle  and  mental  characteristics,  he  was 
equally  agreeable  to  the  laborer  and  the 
millionaire.  He  knew  no  classes;  all  occu- 
pied one  plane.  The  masses  regarded  him 
with  unbounded  affection.  He  was  wonder- 
fully felicitous  in  adapting  himself  to  his 
surroundings.  He  was  a  man  of  superb 
presence  and  chivalrous  bearing.  His  su- 
premest  devotion  was  to  his  home  and  his 
family.  He  had  little  use  for  the  club.  His 
nature  united  the  courage  of  a  lion  with  the 
gentleness  of  child. 


JOHN  Nf:WELL. 

John  Newell,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, president  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railroad,  and  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  ablest  railroad  engineers  and 
executives  in  America,  was  born  at  West 
Newbury,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts, 
March  31,  1830.  Mr.  Newell  comes  of  old 
New  England  stock. being  descended  through 
both  parents,  from  "  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;" 
and  in  his  mental  and  moral  make-up  there 
may  be  found  many  of  the  sterling  traits  of 
those  earnest,  energetic  and  God-fearing  an- 
cestors. Generation  after  generation  of  the 
Newells  have  dwelt  in  eastern  Massachusetts, 
occupied  principally  in  farming,  but  likewise 
taking  their  due  part  in  religious  and  public 
affairs  and  earning  and  wearing  honors  in 
each  field.      The  Hon.  Moses  Newell,  father 


of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  owned  and 
conducted  quite  a  large  farm  at  West  New- 
burv-  He  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of 
character,  well  educated,  well  versed  in  pub- 
lic matters  and  a  leader  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. As  their  representative  he  sat  in  the 
ceneral  court  or  legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  discharging  his 
public  duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and 
earning  the  approbation  and  respect  not  only 
of  his  constituents,  but  also  of  the  larger 
public  with  which  he  came  into  contact  in 
his  capacity  as  a  state  law-maker  and  official. 
During  his  long  and  honorable  life  he  was 
called  upon  by  his  appreciative  and  admiring 
fellow-citizens  to  fill  various  positions  of 
trust,  and  in  each  case  he  gave  a  most  satis- 
factory and  edifying  account  of  his  steward- 
ship. He  married  Miss  Sally,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Moody,  of  West  Newbury.  By  this 
union  there  were  ten  children.  The  elder 
Newell  died  at  sixty-eight  in  1857.  His  widow 
died  in  1889.  John  Newell,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father's 
farm  in  West  Newbury.  His  schooling  was 
not  neglected,  and  as  in  that  section  of  Mas- 
sachusetts the  tuition  was  much  above  the 
average,  the  boy  was  well  advanced  in  the 
English  branches  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen 
vears  of  age.  It  was  then  determined  in  the 
family  circle  that  he  should  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  test  his  abilities  in  the  field  in 
which  his  natural  tastes  led  him,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  spring  of  1846,  the  position  of 
rodman  was  secured  for  hira  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  Cheshire  Railroad  in 
New  Hampshire.  After  an  active  experi- 
ence of  eighteen  months  in  this  capacity,  he 
left  the  service  of  the  Cheshire  Company  to 
enter  that  of  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  was  at  once  appointed  assist- 
ant engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction 
of  the  division  extending  from  Montpelier, 
the  capital  of  the  state,  to  Northfield,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten   miles.     Although  but  a 
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boy  iu  years  he  applied  himself  to  his  duties 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  resolution  of  a 
man.  He  seemed  to  love  his  work  and  gave 
it  his  best  attention.  The  development  of 
his  professional  skill  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  his  official  responsibilities.  His 
superiors  were  not  slow  to  recognize  his 
merit,  for  it  was  of  the  genuine  order  which 
would  anywhere  attract  attention  and  com- 
mand reward.  When  opportunity  offered 
they  entrusted  him  with  the  supervision  of 
the  completion  of  the  terminal  section  of  the 
road,  extending  from  Winooski  to  Burling- 
ton, with  headquarters  at  the  latter  place. 
In  1850,  when  this  work  wa.s  finished,  the 
young  engineer  found  responsible  employ- 
ment on  the  extension  of  the  Champlaiu  & 
St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  then  in  course  of 
construction  from  near  La  Prairie  to  St.  Lam- 
bert opposite  Montreal,  Canada.  A  year 
later,  npon  the  completion  of  this  work,  he 
was  called  to  Kentucky  to  make  surveys 
for  the  projected  railroad  from  Louisville  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  thus  engaged  dur- 
ing 1852  and  1853.  He  was  next  employed 
in  making  surveys  for  the  Saratoga  and 
Sackett's  Harbor  Railroad,  a  task  which  oc- 
cupied about  one  year.  During  1856  beheld 
the  position  of  engineer  of  the  Cairo  City 
Company,  of  Cairo,  Hlinois.  In  1857  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  as  division  engineer,  in  charge  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  line  from  Wa- 
pella  to  Dunleith — now  East  Dubuque.  His 
remarkably  successful  work  in  this  position 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Messrs.  E.  N. 
and  A.  H.  Barney,  who  were  then  at  the 
head  of  the  United  States  Express  Company. 
These  gentlemen  induced  him  to  accept  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  Winona  & 
St.  Peter  Railroad  in  which  they  then  held 
the  controlling  interest.  In  18G4,  when  the 
same  firm  acquired  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  Cleveland  «fe Toledo  Railroad,  they  asked 
Mr.    Newell  to  take  the  ]iresidency,  satisfied 


that  in  him  they  would  find  an  executive  of 
the  highest  ability.  He  consented,  and  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  four  years  directed  the 
affairs  of  that  road  with  signal  success. 
Having  passed  with  marvellous  rapidity  and 
exceptional  honor  through  all  the  grades  of 
railroad  rank,  from  that  of  rodman  to  that 
of  president,  achieving  notable  results  at 
every  stage  of  his  progress,  Mr.  Newell  ac- 
quired a  national  reputation.  The  greatest 
railroad  men  of  the  day  made  no  secret  of 
their  respect  for  his  ability,  his  great  powers 
as  an  organizer  especially  attracting  their 
attention.  In  1868  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
made  him  sufficiently  attractive  inducements 
to  lead  him  to  connect  himself  with  his  for- 
tunes, and  he  was  at  once  made  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  This  position  he  relinquished 
in  the  following  year  to  accept  the  vice 
presidency  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  j)resident  of  this  road 
and  filled  that  position  three  years.  He 
was  then,  for  about  six  or  eight  months,  in 
general  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  St.  Louis 
Bridge  Company,  and  in  July,  1875,  he  ac- 
ce})ted  the  position  of  general  manager  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way, then  controlled  by  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt. In  May,  1883,  he  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  this  road,  in  which  he  has 
remained  ever  since.  This  position  is  one 
of  the  most  responsible,  connected  with  rail- 
roads, in  the  United  States.  A  distinguished 
western  railroad  man,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Newell,  says:  "I  have  often  heard  the 
late  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  say  that  he  considered 
John  Newell  one  of  his  ablest  associates." 
In  this  opinion  the  successors  of  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt heartily  concur,  giving  to  Mr.  Newell 
every  confidence  and  regard.  And  not 
without  reason,  for  according  to  the  high 
authority  quoted,  "  in  all  the  Vanderbilt 
system  of  railroads  none  of  their  lines  has  so 
grown  in  physical    condition  and    in  yiublic 
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confidence  as  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  under  Mr.  Newell's  experienced 
and  watchful  care.  That  this  is  no  empty 
boast  is  amply  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
stock  of  this  corporation  to-day  (1893)  rates 
higher  in  the  market  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  Vanderbilt  lines  ;  and  no  one  is  so 
much  entitled  to  credit  for  this  condition  of 
things  as  John  Newell  himself."  The  sim- 
ple but  inspiring  lesson  of  Mr.  Kewell's  life 
is,  that  devotion  to  duty  inevitably  brings 
its  reward.  Without  advantages  other  than 
those  at  the  command  of  every  healthy  and 
intelligent  youth  in  the  laud,  he  has  made 
his  way  by  merit,  step  by  step,  from  obscur- 
ity to  eminence.  Doing  with  all  his  might 
and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  every  task  that 
came  to  him,  and  always  keeping  in  mind 
that  fidelity  to  trust  is  to  be  observed  with 
scrupulous  exactness,  his  progress  has  been 
unimpeded  by  disaster,  and  he  occupies  his 
present  distinguished  position,  a  leader  and 
a  shining  light  in  his  field  of  usefulness, 
without  a  single  stain  upon  his  escutcheon. 
His  heart  is  still  in  his  work,  in  carrying  on 
which  he  finds  his  most  alluring  occujtation. 
There  are  few  men  in  any  walk  in  life  more 
sincerely  respected  than  Mr.  Newell,  for  in 
all  relations — business  and  social — he  has 
been  true  to  the  honorable  traditions  of  the 
sturdy  race  from  which  lie  springs.  Mr. 
Newell  has  always  been  a  Republican  in  pol- 
itics, but  has  never  held  ])ublic  office  of  any 
kind.  Indeed,  he  has  never  had  any  time 
to  listen  to  suggestions  that  he  accept  nomi- 
nation for  public  office.  He  has  performed 
his  duties  as  a  citizen  as  scrupulously  as  all 
others,  but  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  doing  one 
thing  well,  and  in  his  case  that  thing  is 
"  the  railroad  business."  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  and  Union  Clubs  of  Chicago, 
and  is  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, with 
several  other  representative  organizations. 
Although  absent  from  Chicago  a  great  deal, 
he  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  city  and 


a  firm  believer  in  its  splendid  future,  and 
with  his  fellow-citizens  he  stands  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  advancing  its  interests.  The 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  has  had  his 
cordial  support  from  its  conception,  and 
since  the  honor  of  holding  it  has  fallen  to 
the  city  of  his  residence,  he  has  labored  with 
zeal  to  further  its  success.  He  was  married 
in  1857  to  Miss  Judith  P.,  daughter  of  Ed- 
mund Hills,  an  esteemed  citizen  of  West- 
Newbury,  Massachusetts.  They  have  four 
children,  John  E.,  Anna,  Helen  and  Ash- 
bel  B. 


AUGUSTUS   A.    CARPENTER. 

Augustus  Alvord  Carpenter  was  born 
in  Franklin  county.  New  York,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1825,  the  son  of  Alonzon  and  Elma 
(Nichols)  Carpenter.  Like  so  many  of  the 
eminent  men  of  our  country  who  have 
achieved  fortune  and  distinction  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts,  industry  and  persever- 
ance, Mr.  Carpenter  began  life  under  great 
disadvantages,  and  has  resolutely  fought  his 
way  to  commercial  and  social  prominence. 
His  parents  were  in  poor  circumstances,  and 
from  boyhood  he  was  obliged  to  depend 
upon  his  own  exertions.  His  early  school 
days  were  passed  in  attendance  at  the  com- 
mon school  of  his  native  place.  While  still 
little  more  than  a  boy,  he  left  home  in  quest 
of  fortune,  and  prompted  by  the  alluring 
reports  of  the  early  discoverers  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  gold  fields,  and  animated  by  a  high 
spirit  of  adventure,  he  proceeded  thither, 
braving  the  dangers  of  the  journey  across 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  engaged  in 
mining  and  trading  in  company  with  his 
brother.  He  returned  from  California  in 
1855  and  settled  in  Monroe  county,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  and 
lumber  business.  In  I860  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.   Abner  Kirby  of  Mil- 
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waukee,   S.    M.      Stephenson     of     Menomi- 
nee,    Mich.,     and     W.     O.      Carpenter     of 
Chicago,  in  the  lumber  trade,   forming  the 
firm  which  has  now  for  thirty-three    years 
been    known  as  the  Kirby-Carpenter    Com- 
pany.    From  its  organization  Mr.  Carpenter 
has    had    the  principal  management  of  the 
business  of  this  firm,  and  under  his  charge 
it  has  steadily  developed  until  it  now  stands 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  lumber  trade 
of  Chicago.      Mr.  Kirby  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  company  about  twelve  years 
ago,  since  which  time  the  business  has  been 
largely  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Carpenter, 
although  the  old  and  well  known  corporate 
name    has    been    retained.      The    immense 
extent    of    the    operations    of   the    Kirby- 
Carpenter    Company    may    be    conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  in  1880,  about  the  time 
when   Mr.    Kirby   retired,  the   mills   of  the 
company,  located  at  Menominee,  Mich.,  cut 
50,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  have  kept  on 
increasing  their   product    every    year  since 
that  time,  until  in  the  season  of   1891  they 
cut  102,000,000  feet,  and  in  the  season  of 
1892  their  output  reached   115,000,000  feet. 
The     handling    and     distributing    of     this 
enormous  quantity   of  lumber  involves  the 
employment  of  an  army  of  men  and  a  fleet 
of    vessels,    and    over    all,    for    thirty-three 
years,  has  been  the  directing  mind  and  guid- 
ing hand  of  one  man,  Augustus  A.  Carpen- 
ter.     As  was  said  of  him  in  an  appreciative 
sketch,    published    five    years    ago    in  the 
Northwestern      Lumberman,      "he     is     the 
acknowledged  captain  of  the  Chicago  lumber 
brigade.     If    the    lumbermen    of    Chicago 
were  arranged  in  a  row,  the   opinion  of  the 
great  majority   would  place  Mr.  Carpenter 
at  the  head.     Any  man  who  caji  build  up  a 
business  of  such  magnitude  must  have  extra- 
ordinary qualities,  and  such  qualities,  when 
Mr.    Carpenter's  character  is   analyzed,   are 
readily  found.    A  gentleman  who  has  known 
him  for  years,  and  who  has  been  intimately 


connected  with  him   in   business,  says  that 
'  if  there   is  a  crooked   hair  in  Carpenter's 
head'   he   has   never    discovered  it.      He    is 
thorough  and  exacting  in  his  methods.      In 
his  opinion,  if  details  are   properly  looked 
after,   generalities   will  take  care  of   them- 
selves.     He  knows  to  the  tenth  of  one  cent 
the  cost  of  every   thousand  feet  of   lumber 
that  his  company   has  manufactured   in  the 
past  ten  years.      If,  under  common  circum- 
stances, it  costs  more  to  produce  lumber  this 
year    than    last,    he    appoints    himself    an 
investigating  committee  to  find   out  why  it 
costs  more.      Such  careful  oversight  has  pro- 
duced an  admirable  system  in  the  woods,  at 
the  mills,  and  at  the  distributing  yards.      In 
business  matters  he  is  swift  in  decision,  but 
not  in   the   least   intolerant  of   the  opinions 
and  suggestions  of  his  associates."     In  1863 
Mr.     Carpenter     married     Miss     Elizabeth 
Kempton,  daughter  of  David   B.    Kempton 
of  New   Bedford,    Mass.     They    have    one 
son,    Augustus    A.    Carpenter,   junior,    and 
one  daughter,  Annie,  the  wife  of  John   E. 
Newell.      He    moved    with    his    family  to 
Chicago   in   1864,  and   established   his   resi- 
dence on   the  North    Side.       As   might   be 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  decided  charac- 
ter and  exceptional  business  ability,  he  soon 
took  a  conspicuous  place  in  Chicago  society, 
and  proved  that  he  was  not  only  capable  of 
wisely  administering  the  business  of  a  large 
private    corporation    but    of    exercising    a 
beneficial    influence   upon   public   affairs   as 
well.      He  has  given  valuable  aid  in  the  pro- 
motion of  many  measures  of  public  utility. 
He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Commer- 
cial  Club   and  the  Citizen's  Association,  of 
both   of   which    organizations    he   has  been 
president.      He    was    one    of    the   foremost 
advocates  of  reform  in  the  city  government, 
and    one    of    the    hardest    workers  for  the 
election    law    which    was    adopted    by  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  in  1885.      "The  amount 
of  work  that  he  has  done,"  savs  the  writer 
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above  quoted,  "  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
bring  about  a  cleaner  state  of  affairs  in 
Chicago,  has  been  stupendous.  If  money 
were  needed  to  carry  forward  anj^  movement 
in  behalf  of  morality  or  law,  no  other 
man  could  get  so  much  pledged  by  the 
business  interests  of  the  city.  In  his 
judgment,  motives,  and  executive  ability 
there  is  a  strong  faith  that  has  never  wav- 
ered." There  is  no  citizen  of  Chicago  who 
occuj)ies  a  more  honored  place  in  the  regard 
of  the  community,  and  all  who  know  Mr. 
Carpenter  will  recognize  the  truth  of  what 
is  here  stated.  To  this  we  may  add  the 
testimony  of  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
financial  circles,  who  has  himself  taken  a 
leading  part  in  public  affairs,  and  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Carpenter.  This  gentle- 
man pays  him  the  following  well  merited 
tribute  :  "  He  is  a  man  of  firm  character, 
of  clear  insight  into  affairs,  and  conscien- 
tious in  the  discharge  of  all  obligations,  ex- 
pressed or  implied.  A  master  in  his  partic- 
ular line  of  business,  his  mind  is  yet  broad 
enough  to  be  concerned  in  all  the  great 
questions  which  stand  related  to  social  life 
as  expressed  in  municijial  or  national  gov- 
ernment. A  man  of  generous  sympathies, 
he  seeks  equality  before  the  law  and  justice 
for  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  and  in 
many  movements  for  local  reform  his  voice 
and  influence  have  been  effectively  given. 
His  home  life  is  made  agreeable  by  objects 
that  minister  to  a  cultured  taste,  but  is  free 
from  all  evidence  of  pretentious  display. 
Charitable  toward  the  unfortunate,  his  sym- 
pathies in  this  direction  find  practical  ex- 
pression through  the  generous  labors  of  Mrs. 
Carpenter.  Of  one  mind  with  him  in  the 
furtherance  of  benevolent  objects,  she  de- 
votes a  large  portion  of  her  time  to  promot- 
ing those  organizations  whose  aim  is  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate.  One  movement  to  which  she 
has  given  much  thought  and  practical  aid  is 


that  for  providing  industrial  emj)loyments 
for  indigent  women  who  have  to  earn  their 
own  living.  To  her  efforts  is  largely  due 
the  success  of  the  Chicago  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  and  the  Women's  Exchange."  In 
politics  Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  Republican  of  the 
most  thorough-going  type,  and  is  confidently 
depended  on  for  counsel  and  assistance  at  all 
critical  periods  in  the  fortunes  of  the  party. 
He  is  a  ready  and  logical  speaker,  and  make.s 
an  excellent  presiding  oflicer.  His  speeches 
are  always  brief  and  to  the  point.  It  is 
hard  to  say  for  which  of  his  preeminent 
qualities  he  is  valued  the  most  V)y  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  him  in  public 
movements, — the  wisdom  of  his  advice,  or 
his  executive  ability.  When  his  sympathies 
are  once  actively  enlisted  in  any  cause,  its 
success  is  assured  beforehand.  He  imme- 
diately goes  to  work,  and  seems  to  have  an 
instinctive  faculty  for  working  upon  lines 
which  invariably  bring  about  the  end  sought 
to  be  accomplished. 


HON.  JESSE  SPALDING. 

The  history  of  the  Spalding  family  in 
this  country  is  a  story  of  courage,  integrity, 
energy  and  patriotism.  Thaddeus  Stevens 
once  said  to  Benjamin  Wade,  of  Ohio, 
"Spalding  is  the  right  bower  of  liberty." 
All  of  the  bearers  of  that  name  in  the  north- 
ern sections  of  the  United  States  descended 
from  Edward  Spalding,  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  who  lived  at  Brain- 
tree  about  1630.  The  name  has  been  his- 
torical in  England  since  the  middle  ages. 
Nine  members  of  the  family  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  .Joseph  Spalding 
fired  the  gun  that  opened  the  battle.  The 
historical  fact  is  recalled  that  the  comman- 
der of  the  little  American  army  directed  his 
soldiers  to  reserve  their  fire    until  the  order 
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should  be  given,  wlieu  the  enem}'  was  near 
enough  to  make  every  shot  effective  ;  but  a 
"  Red-coat"  coming  into  point  blank  range 
of  Joseph's  musket,  it  was  discharged  with 
fatal  effect,  and  brought  on  the  general  en- 
gagement. The  reprimand  which  he  re- 
ceived was  doubtless  necessary  to  preserve 
discipline,  but  it  could  not  repress  patriot- 
ism. Forty-eight  members  of  the  family 
were  engaged  in  active  field  service  with  the 
armv  of  Washington  and  his  various  .subor- 
dinates, in  different  colonies.  Before  that 
many  of  them  had  seen  service  in  King 
Philip's  war.  Some  of  the  descendants  of 
Edward  Spalding  removed  to  Connecticut 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  settled  at  Plainfield,  where  Joseph 
Spalding  was  born.  The  latter  belonged  to 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  which  claimed, 
by  purchase  from  the  Indians,  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  Susquehannah  river  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  emigrated  with  his  wife  and  his  young 
son  John  (who  became  the  father  of  Hon. 
Jesse  Spalding)— his  wife,  with  the  house- 
hold goods  on  horseback,  himself  and  the 
boy  on  foot, — from  Connecticut  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, .coming  out  to  the  Susquehannah  at 
Wilkesbarre.  There  they  exchanged  their 
horse  for  a  canoe,  in  which  they  poled  up 
the  river  ninety  miles,  to  a  point  near  Athens. 
The  land  on  which  he  settled,  being  a  part 
of  the  purchase  mentioned,  was  claimed 
both  by  the  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania 
colonies,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  both  in 
order  to  perfect  his  title.  Tlie  last  payment 
took  one  of  his  two  cows  and  one  of  his  two 
feather  beds.  He  was  an  officer  in  active  field 
service  during  the  Revolution.  Jesse  Spald- 
ing was  born  in  1833,  near  Athens,  Brad- 
ford county,  Pennsylvania,  inheriting  the 
best  traits  of  the  pioneer  and  the  patriot. 
His  education  was  procured  in  the  common 
schools  and  the  academy  ;  his  boyhood  was 
spent  in  work  on  the  farm.  His  first  busi- 
ness enterprise  was    lumbering  on    the  Sus- 


quehannah, rafting  the  lumber  down  to  Mid- 
dletown,  Columbia  and  Port  Deposite,  and 
selling  to  dealers  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
District  of  Columbia,  Richmond  and  other 
places.  Successful  in  this  venture  and  de- 
siring a  larger  field,  he  came  west,  and  with 
rare  foresight  settled  in  Chicago.  In  1857 
he  bought  the  property  known  as  the  New 
York  Lumber  Company,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Menominee  river  n  the  Wisconsin  side, 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 
Afterwards  he  became  associated  in  partner- 
ship with  C.  F.  Wells,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Wells  &  Spalding,  Later  the  firm  be- 
came Spalding  &  Porter,  then  Spalding, 
Houghteling  &  Johnson.  In  1871  the  busi- 
ness was  incorporated  as  the  Menominee 
River  Lumber  Company.  In  1892  he  pur- 
chased the  other  interests  and  became  prac- 
tically owner  of  the  entire  property.  A  few 
years  after  the  purchase  of  the  New  York 
Lumber  Company,  he  bought  the  Cedar 
River  property  at  Cedar  River,  Michigan, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Menominee,  and 
afterwards  organized  the  Spalding  Lumber 
Company,  of  which  he  became  president 
and  manager.  He  is  president  and  manager 
also  of  the  Menominee  River  Lumber  Com- 
pany. He  bought  extensive  tracts  of  timber 
land,  both  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  to 
supply  the  mills  at  Menekaunee  (now  Ma- 
rionette), Wisconsin,  and  Cedar  River,  Michi- 
gan. The  product  of  the  mills  at  both  places 
is  shipped  in  the  company's  own  vessels  to 
the  yards  in  Chicago,  and  thence  distributed 
by  rail  to  dealers  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  Some  shipments  have 
gone  as  far  south  as  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
During  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  lumber  in  the  east,  which  has 
been  supplied  by  shipj)ing  direct  from  the 
mills  to  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Tona- 
wanda,  Albany  and'Boston.  The  Spalding 
companies  are  among  the  lai-gest  manufac- 
turers of  lumber  in  the    country,   producing 
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annually  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  million 
feet.  For  many  years  the  president,  Mr. 
Spalding,  has  had  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  business  in  all  departments. 
His  thorough  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
by  a  practical  experience  of  forty  years. 
The  holdings  of  timber  lands,  jturchased 
from  time  to  time,  including  pine  and  other 
timber,  aggregate  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  acres.  More  or  less  of 
the  pine  timber  has  been  cut  off  from  year 
to  year.  The  other  timber  has  become  val- 
uable. Iron  has  been  discovered  on  these 
lands,  and  three  mines  have  been  worked 
successfully  for  the  ])ast  three  years.  During 
the  entire  period  of  his  residence  in  Chicago 
'Mr.  Spalding  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  public  interests.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  adjutant  general  of  the  state 
called  on  him  and  requested  him  to  furnish 
all  the  inaterial  and  construct  barracks  re- 
quired at  Chicago  for  the  soldiers,  as  there 
was  no  public  money  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  response  to  this  appeal  he  con- 
structed barracks  on  the  South  Side  for  sol- 
diers going  to  the  front,  and  on  the  North 
Side  for  those  who  returned,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, accepting  in  payment  the  Auditor's 
warrants  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  suf- 
fered by  the  great  fire  of  1871,  as  nearly  all 
business  men  did.  After  the  fire  munici])al 
affairs  demanded  the  earnest  attention  of 
business  men,  in  order  to  make  provision 
for  matured  obligations  and  formulate  finan- 
cial plans  for  the  future.  Mr.  Spalding's 
ability  in  the  management  of  his  own  busi- 
ness, his  responsibility  and  public-spirit 
naturally  suggested  him  as  a  man  for  the 
times.  He  was  elected  to  the  council  and 
served  three  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee.  The  magnificence  of  the 
new  city,  rehabilitated  from  its  ashes,  is  a 
monument  to  the  intelligence  and  integrity 
of  the  men  who  subordinated  personal  inter- 
ests  to    the    iiublic    welfare   at    the   time   of 


greatest  peril.  He  was  associated  with 
William  B.  Ogden  and  others  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal,  known  as  the  Sturgeon 
Bay  Shi})  Canal  and  Harbor  Com))any,  which 
connects  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
Green  Bay  by  a  short  cut,  saving  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  a  round  trip  from 
Chicago.  The  work  is  valuable  to  naviga- 
tion, not  only  for  the  distance  saved,  but 
also  for  the  danger  avoided  At  the  en- 
trance to  Green  Bay  is  a  most  dangerous 
point  known  as  "  Death's  Door,"  a  terror  to 
sailors,  on  which  many  vessels  have  been 
wrecked  and  many  lives  lost.  The  passage 
of  this  is  avoided  by  the  cut-off.  The  canal 
was  opened  in  1882,  and  the  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels passing  through  'it  the  first  year 
amounted  to  745,128  tons.  In  1890  it 
reached  875,533.  The  number  of  vessels 
(trips)  passing  through  the  canal  in  1891 
was  4,500;  in  1892  the  number  was  5,312. 
Mr.  Ogden  was  president  of  the  company  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Spalding  suc- 
ceeded him  and  served  continuously  until  he 
sold  the  canal  to  the  United  State  govern- 
ment last  year.  He  has  always  been  identi- 
fied actively  with  the  Re))ublican  party  and 
taken  a  profound  interest  in  affairs  of  State. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  his  relations 
with  Grant  and  Arthur  and  Zack  Chandler 
and  Conkling  were  very  close.  He  was  one 
of  the  30G  in  the  memorable  convention  of 
1880,  and  was  chosen  to  preside  on  the  occa- 
sion of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Grant  in 
Lincoln  Park.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  port,  by  President  Arthur, 
and  discharged  the  important  duties  of  the 
position  not  only  with  fidelity,  but  with 
signal  ability.  It  is  no  refieetion  on  any 
other  incumbent  to  say  that  a  better  collec- 
tor was  never  selected  for  the  port  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1889  President  Harrison  appointed 
him  one  of  the  government  directors  of  the 
LTnion  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  he 
iierformed  the  dutv  with  a  thoroughness  as 
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unusual  as  it  was  commendable.  Mr.  Spald- 
ing accepts  public  office  asapublic  trust,  im- 
posing obligations,  which  can  only  be  met 
by  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
duties  of  the  position  and  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  them.  He  endeavored  to  under- 
stand the  duties  of  the  directorship  and  to 
apprehend  the  resources  of  the  vast  extent 
of  territory  penetrated  by  this  railroad  sys- 
tem, in  order  to  promote  intelligently  the 
governaient's  interests  in  the  property.  He 
investigated  in  his  own  way  and  embodied 
the  result  of  his  researches  in  a  personal  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
whom  it  was  transmitted  to  Congress.  The 
report  was  printed  and  circulated  by  order 
of  Congress.  It  was  a  compendium  of 
valuable  information  in  a  systematic  state- 
ment, showing  the  condition  as  to  develop- 
ment and  the  probable  resources  of  the 
territory  embraced  in  the  new  North- 
west. He  suggested  the  desirability  of  im- 
proved transportation  facilities  commensu- 
rate with  the  prospective  growth  and  increas- 
ing production,  and  his  views  were  heartily 
concurred  in  by  his  associates.  There  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  his  well-directed  energy 
has  contributed  much  to  the  internal  im- 
provement and  growth  of  that  rich  section 
during  the  last  four  years,  by  advertising  its 
resources  officially.  Jesse  Spalding  has 
lontt  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  substan- 
tial business  men  of  Chicago,  capable,  relia- 
ble, trustworthy.  He  is  a  man  of  remarka- 
ble firmness,  self-reliance  and  indei)eudence 
of  character.  These  qualities,  supplemented 
by  good  judgment,  strong  will  and  capacity 
for  holding  all  details  in  mind,  have  enabled 
him  to  secure  a  gratifying  measure  of  suc- 
cess. His  mental  grasp  and  breadth  qualify 
him  for  large  undertakings,  and  his  influ- 
ence heartily  enlisted  in  an  enterprise  is  a 
guaranty  of  its  accomplishment.  Any  in- 
stitution with  which  he  is  connected  actively 
or  officially  may  rely  u]i<m  his  service  to  the 


full  measure  of  his  obligation,  for  he  is  both 
conscientious  and  just.  His  investments  in 
banks  and  railroad  property  are  based  upon 
conservative  judgment,  and  his  advice  is 
sought  in  the  management  of  such  proper- 
ties. He  has  keen  intellectual  foresight, 
and  although  an  independent  thinker,  he 
listens  to  the  views  of  others  and  works  in 
harmony  with  his  associates.  Thorough- 
ness in  whatever  he  undertakes  is  a  jirinci- 
ple  with  him.  He  is  genial  and  courteous, 
though  somewhat  reserved  in  intercourse 
until  relations  of  confidence  are  established. 
His  family  consists  of  a  wife,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters,  all  living  in  Chicago.  In 
all  the  relations  of  life,  domestic,  social  and 
commercial,  his  character  is  without  re- 
proach. 


HENRY    H.   PORTER. 

Henrt  H.  Porter,  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen and  business-man  of  Chicago,  widely 
known  through  his  long  and  active  connec- 
tion with  the  development  and  management 
of  western  railroads,  was  born  at  Machias, 
a  seaport  town  in  Washington  county,  Maine, 
on  Dec.  7,  1837.  His  parents  were  Rufus 
King  Porter,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  Lucy 
(Hedge)  Porter,  who  was  born  on  Cape  Cod, 
Mass.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  of  excellent 
standing  and  of  considerable  prominence 
both  professionally  and  politically.  Henry 
received  his  best  training  in  the  family  cir- 
cle, in  this  respect  enjoying  much  better  ad- 
vantages than  many  of  his  juvenile  compeers. 
He  attended  the  district  schools  until  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  then  having  a  sound  edu- 
cation in  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning, 
set  out  to  earn  his  own  living.  His  first 
employment  was  as  clerk  in  a  country  store 
at  Eastport,  Maine,  where  he  remained  a  lit- 
tle over  a  year.  In  1853  he  joined  the 
stream  of   emigration   then   flowing  with    a 
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strong  current  to  the  western  country  and 
settled  in  Chicago,  at  that  time  already  a  bust- 
ling city  of  about  forty  thousand  jjopulation. 
Although  but  sixteen  he  was  a  thoroughly 
wide-awake  young  lad,  and,  possessing  a 
good  knowledge  of  business  and  accounts, 
found  more  than  one  situation  open  for  him. 
lie  finally  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  office 
of  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad 
Company,  of  which  corporation  the  late 
John  B.  Turner  was  then  president.  This 
road,  which  is  at  present  one  of  the  main 
divisions  of  the  Northwestern  system,  was, 
at  that  period,  but  seventy  five  miles  long, 
and  the  track  for  thirty  miles  out  of  Chicago 
was  laid  with  strap  iron,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  used  on  what  is  now  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  between  Rochester 
and  Niagara  Falls.  Young  Porter  received 
at  first  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  He  worked  diligently  and  with  a 
clear  comprehension  of  his  duties,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  advanced  to  the  position  of 
paymaster.  He  then  became  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, claim  agent,  general  ticket  agent, 
and  sj)ecial  agent.  In  1860  he  resigned  the 
last  named  office  to  become  station  agent  in 
Chicago  for  the  Michigan  Southern  and 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  a  road  extending 
from  Chicago  to  Toledo  and  Detroit,  and 
now  a  ])art  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad.  Even  then  he  was  a  very 
young  man  to  be  entrusted  with  responsible 
duties,  but  he  showed  himself  capable  and 
worthy  in  every  way  and  in  a  few  months 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  general 
freight  agent.  In  1863  he  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  general  superintendent  of  the 
road  and  held  that  office  until  1865,  enjoy- 
ing the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest 
superintendent  of  an  imjjortant  railroad  in 
the  United  States.  Having  been  associated 
intimately  with  business  men  possessed  of 
al)ility  and  capital,  and  on  the  alert  for 
promising  opportunities,  openings  to  fortune 


were  presented  to  him  from  time  to  time, 
and  finally,  in  1866,  after  having  given  the 
matter  careful  deliberation,  he  entered  into 
partnershij)  with  Mr.  Jesse  Spalding  and  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  in 
northern  Wisconsin  and  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan.  From  its  inception  this  busi- 
ness proved  a  brilliant  success.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  manufactured 
lumber  and  the  mills  of  the  firm  reached 
an  average  annual  output  of  thirty  mil- 
lion feet.  Mr.  Porter's  business  affilia- 
tions still  remained  in  Chicago  and  by 
degrees  he  became  connected  with  a  num- 
ber of  influential  corporations  in  that  city. 
Among  these  were  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
director  in  1867,  and  also  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  of 
which  he  became  a  director  in  1868.  About 
1870  he  was  made  a  director  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway  Company;  and 
from  1874  until  1876,  he  was  general  mana- 
ger of  the  road.  About  this  time  also  he 
was  elected  to  a  directorship  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  One  of  the  great  railroad 
operations  in  which  he  has  been  concerned 
was  the  development  of  the  Western  Wiscon- 
sin Railroad  purchased  in  1875  by  himself 
and  other  capitalists.  Upon  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  company,  Mr.  Porter  was  chosen 
president  and  under  his  able  administration, 
which  lasted  about  seven  years,  the  road, 
under  the  name  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  and  Omaha  Railroad,  became, 
by  construction  and  consolidation,  ujjwards 
of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length. 
As  an  officer  of  the  company,  Mr.  Porter 
advocated  its  absorption  by  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad,  and  in  1882  the  lat- 
ter corporation  made  the  purchase.  Mr. 
Porter  and  his  associates  pursued  a  similar 
course  with  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  Rail- 
road, of  which  they  purchased  the  control- 
ing  interest  about  this  time.     As  president 
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of  the  reorganized  road.  Mr.  Porter  raised 
it  to  a  bigli  state  of  etficiency  and  made 
it  a  most  valuable  property.  This  accom- 
plished he  voluntarily  retired  from  the 
presidency.  Another  valuable  |>ro])erty 
rescued  from  bankruptcy  by  Mr.  Porter 
and  his  associates  was  the  Chicago  and 
Great  Southern  Railroad,  which  was  bought 
by  them  in  1886,  and  reorganized  as  the 
Chicago  and  Indiana  Coal  Railway  Com- 
pany and  e.vtended  to  Brazil,  Indiana.  With 
this  road  they  consolidated  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  also  purchased 
by  them,  developing  the  united  corporations 
under  the  name  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad,  which  takes  a  prominent 
place  among  the  important  railroads  enter- 
ing Chicago.  The  iron  and  steel  industries 
of  Illinois  are  also  indebted  heavily  to  the 
foresight,  energy  and  executive  skill  of  Mr. 
Porter.  Perceiving  a  line  opportunity  in 
connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Union  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
of  Chicago,  which  had  previously  failed, 
Mr.  Porter  and  others  bought  the  entire 
property,  and  supplying  additional  capital 
reorganized  it  under  the  style  of  the  Union 
Steel  Company.  The  plant  was  then  rebuilt 
and  became  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  steel  rail  plants  in  the  country.  Of 
this  corporation  also  Mr.  Porter  was  presi- 
dent for  a  short  time.  By  its  subsequent 
consolidation  with  the  North  Chicago  and 
Joliet  Steel  Companies  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  was  formed  and  is  now  the  largest 
steel  rail  manufacturing  company  in  the 
world.  Another  imjiortant  development 
which  Mr.  Porter  and  his  associates  brought 
aV)out  was  that  of  the  large  iron  properties 
known  as  the  INIinnesota  Iron  Com])any  and 
the  Diiluth  Iron  Range  Railroad  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota,  both  of  which  are  now 
iu  a  flourishing  condition,  shipping  from 
their  mines  upwards  of  one  million  tons  of 
ore  yearly.      From  the  foregoing  list  of   the 


chief  activities  in  wliiili  INIr.  Porter  has 
spent  his  life  an  i<lt'a  may  be  gained  of  his 
indomitable  energy,  and  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment  upon  questions  connected  with 
the  great  railroad  and  mining  interests  of 
the  West.  He  is  an  authority  also  upon 
finance  and  general  business  investments, 
and  with  the  conscious  strength  of  one  who 
has  achieved  many  successes  under  apparent 
disadvantages  he  entertains  ho]>eful  views 
even  where  the  outlook  does  not  seem  to  war- 
rant it.  One  who  has  known  him  intimately 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
who  has  a  wonderfully  clear  conception  of 
his  character  says  :  "Mr.  Porter  is  a  man 
of  very  quick  perceptions,  possessing  a  mind 
that  is  particularly  adapted  to  organization 
on  a  large  scale.  The  analytic  quality  of 
his  mind  enables  him  to  judge  with  remark- 
able accuracy  and  rapidity.  The  most  com- 
plicated problems  coming  before  him  are 
reduced  to  their  simple  elements  with  ex- 
traordinary facility  and  the  true  nature  and 
relationship  of  the  several  parts  perceived  as 
if  by  magic.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  men 
who  have  confidence  in  their  final  conclu- 
sions. Having  decided  upon  what  is  to  be 
done  he  proceeds  straightway  to  its  accom- 
plishment, pursuing  with  relentless  energy 
the  object  for  which  he  strives.  Among  the 
railroad  men  of  the  country  he  ranks  as  one 
of  the  brightest  of  the  age  in  the  business." 
Special  prominence  or  self-seeking  is 
foreign  to  his  taste.  His  power  is  exerted 
in  many  directions,  in  forms  which  attract 
no  public  notice;  and  yet  his  strong  person- 
ality is  a  factor  in  carrying  forward  to  com- 
plete success  important  enterprises  with 
which  he  is  connected.  Mr.  Porter  was 
married,  on  Dec.  8th,  1865,  to  Miss  Eliza 
T.  French,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  George  French, 
of  Chicago.  They  have  three  children,  one 
daughter,  Katherine,  wife  of  Dr.  George  S. 
Isham,  and  two  sons,  named  respectively, 
H.   II.  Porter,  .Ir.  and  George  F.  Porter. 
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ROBERT  T.   LINCOLN. 

Among  the  most  capable  and  popular  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  is  Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 
He  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  the  eldest  son  and 
only  living  child  of  Abraham  and  Mary 
(Todd)  Lincoln.  He  was  born  in  Spriug- 
tield,  August  1.  1843,  wliere  bis  boyhood 
was  passed.  His  primary  education  was  ob- 
tained in  the  public  schools,  his  preparation 
for  college,  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
his  classical  education,  in  Harvard.  He  was 
graduated  in  1804  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  upon  a  course  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  This  was  temporarily  abandoned 
at  the  end  of  four  months  on  account  of  a 
desire  to  enter  the  military  service.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  General  Grant  he 
received  a  captain's  commission  and  was  de- 
tailed for  duty  on  the  general's  staff  as  cap- 
tain and  assistant  adjutant-general.  His 
service  from  February  20th  to  June  lOth, 
1865,  was  of  precisely  the  same  character  as 
that  of  any  other  staff  officer  of  the  same 
<;rade,  no  favoritism  being  shown  on 
account  of  his  relation  to  the  president. 
On  leaving  the  army  when  the  war  had 
closed  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Chicago 
and  resumed  the  study  of  law  with  the 
late  J.  Young  Scammon.  His  formal  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  of  Illinois  took  place 
Febniarv  25,  1867,  and  he  became  associ- 
ated as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Scammon 
&  Lincoln.  This  partnership  Avas  dis- 
solved in  1871  and  part  of  the  following 
vear  was  spent  in  Europe.  On  his  return 
to  Chicago  in  1872  he  became  associated  in 
partnershij)  with  Edward  S.  Isham  for  the 
practice  of  law,  a  relation  that  has  been  con- 
tinuous until  the  i)resent,  with  the  addition 
of  William  G.  Beale  in  1887.  The  style  of 
the  firm  is  Isham.  Lincoln  &  Beale.  He 
was  elected  supervisor  of  the  town  of  South 
Chicago  in  1876,  in  compliance  with  a  pop- 
ular demand  that  a  gang  of  corrupt  official? 


should  be  ousted,  and  served  one  year,  until 
the  purpcse  of  the  movement  was  accom- 
idished.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cook  county 
delegation  to  the  republican  state  convention 
of  1880,  which  selected  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  held  in  Chicago  in  June, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  the  electors  on  the 
republican  ticket.  The  same  year  he  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  as  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad.  In 
March,  1881,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of 
war  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Garfield,  and 
was  the  only  member  invited  to  retain  his 
portfolio  when  the  cabinet  was  reorganized 
by  President  Arthur.  "Xolcworthy  inci- 
dents of  administration  of  the  civil  duties  of 
the  department  were,  his  report  to  the  house 
of  representatives  upon  its  challenge  to  him 
to  justify  President  Arthur's  veto  of  the 
river  and  harbor  bill  of  '82,  and  the  thor- 
oughness and  promptness  of  the  relief  given 
from  Wheeling  to  New  Orleans,  to  those 
suffering  from  the  great  floods  in  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  in  February,  1884." 
This  engagement  held  him  in  Washington 
four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  resumed 
his  professional  work.  Excepting  a  few 
months  spent  in  Europe,  he  was  engaged 
continuously  in  the  practice  of  law  until 
May,  1889,  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
minister  to  England,  to  which  lie  had  been 
appointed  by  President  Harrison.  He  ten- 
dered his  resignation  on  the  accession  of  a 
new  administration,  in  March,  1893,  but 
continued  to  serve  until  relieved  by  his  suc- 
cessor, May  4th  of  that  year,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  home  and  professional  en- 
gagements. He  was  married  September  24, 
1868,  to  Mary  Harlan,  daughter  of  Uniteil 
States  Senator  James  Harlan  and  Eliza 
(Peck)  Harlan  of  Iowa.  Three  children  were 
born  of  this  marriage:  Mary.  October  15, 
1869  :  Abraham,  August  14,  1873,  and  Jes- 
sie Harlan,  November  6,  1875.  His  only 
son  died  in    London,   March    5.   1890.      His 
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recollections  of  official  life   are  tinged  with 
incidents    of    peculiar    sadness.     The    first 
great  sorrow   came  to    him  while    a    young 
military  officer,  in  the    deplorable   death   of 
his    father ;    the  assassination    of    Garfield 
took  place  while   he    was  a    member  of  the 
cabinet;  and  the  death   of  his    son  while  he 
was  minister  to   England.     No    other  man, 
living  or  dead,  held   such  intimate  relations 
to   both    of  the   martyred  presidents.     Mr. 
Lincoln  has   never  sought    office.       lie  has 
been  chosen  for  the   positions  held  without 
solicitation  on  his  part,  and  he  has  steadily 
refused  other  propositions   to  enter  public 
life.     He  is,  however,  yet  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,   with    the  physical    and  intellectual 
vigor  requisite  to  honor    any   draft  of  his 
countrymen  for  exalted  public  service.      His 
name  was  disoissed  earnestly  in    connection 
with  the  republican  nomination  for  president 
in  1884,  but  he  persistently  refused  to  allow 
its  presentation    in    the  convention.      Presi- 
dent Arthur,  with  whom  he  held    the  most 
intimate  personal  and  official  relations,  was 
a  candidate,   and    his  own    declination  was 
due  alike  to  a  sentiment  of  fealty  and  a  sense 
of  propriety.    Devoted  loyalty  in  friendship 
is    an    attribute    that    commands    universal 
respect.      He  possesses  an  attractive  person- 
ality and  a  strong  chai-acter.     Accessible  to 
all,  genial  in  intercourse,  the  sources  of  his 
popularity  are   inherent  in  his  nature  and, 
therefore,    unquestionable.      His  ability  has 
been  fairly   tested   and   found   equal  to   the 
most   exacting    demands    of  adrainisti-ation 
and  diplomacy.      His  good-fellowship  is  evi- 
denced by  membership   in    the  Chicago  and 
Union  League    clubs.      He  served   as  presi- 
dent of  the  former,  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  its  membership.      One  of  the  most  trying 
and   sometimes  embarrassing   conditions  of 
life  is  to  be  the  son  of  a  great  man,  a  popu- 
lar idol.     The  modest,  unpretentious  bearing 
of  Robert  Lincoln,  no  less  than  his  ability, 
wives  him  a  self-dependent  individuality. 


HENRY  AV.   BISHOP. 

For  three    hundred    years   the    name    of 
Bishop  has  been  known  and  honored  in  New- 
England.     About  the  year  1630  a  colony  of 
sixteen  emigrated  from  England  and  located 
in  New  Haven.      Soon  afterwards  four  mem- 
bers of  the  colony   removed   from  that  city, 
settled   in    Guilford,   Connecticut,    and    be- 
came conspicuous  as  leading    citizens  in  the 
early  history  of  that  town.      For    a  century 
and  a  half  thereafter  the  descendants  of  these 
colonists  lived  continuously  at  Guilford.    In 
1777  Nathaniel  Bishop,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  members  of  this  colony,    removed   to 
Richmond,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  became    prominent  in    official  sta- 
tion as  well    as  private    life.      He  served  in 
the  legislature  several    terms  ;    was  register 
of  the  probate  nearly  thirty  years ;  member 
of  the  governor's    council;  judge  and  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of    common  pleas.      He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Lenox  Academy, 
a  trustee   of  Williams    College  and    a  man 
worthy  of   the  utmost   confidence.      One  of 
his  sons  was  Judge  Henry  W.   Bishop,  born 
in   1796,   educated  in   Lenox   Academy   and 
Williams  College,  from  which  he   was  grad- 
uated, as  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.      He 
entered  the  profession  of   law,    in  which  he 
became  distinguished.      He  was  the  precep- 
tor of  Judge  David    Davis,  the  great  jurist 
of  Illinois  and   a   member  of  the   Supreme 
Court    of    the    United    States.     Appointed 
register  of  probate,   he  removed   to   Lenox, 
where  he   lived    until  removed    by  death  in 
1871.      During  the  course  of  his   honorable 
and  eventful  life  he  tilled  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,    of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  until  the  court 
was  abolished  by  law.      He   was  nominated 
as  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  sev- 
eral years  in   succession,  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  in  1851  was  voted  for  in   the 
legislature  for  United  States  senator,    in  op- 
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position  to  Charles  Sumner.  The  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  hy 
Williams  College  in  recognition  of  his  at- 
tainments and  eminence  at  the  liar.  He  was 
an  advocate  of  remarkable  power  and  a  man 
endowed  with  the  graces  and  traits  of  char- 
acter that  ennoble  human  life.  In  a  meeting 
of  members  of  the  Berkshire  Bar,  called  to 
consider  his  death.  Judge  Colt,  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Judge 
Bishop,  from  which  it  is  approjiriate  to 
quote  briefly  in  this  connection  : 

"  He  stood  among  the  first  as  a  popular 
advocate.  There  was  no  case  of  great  i)Op- 
ular  interest  in  which  he  was  not  employed 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  senior  counsel, 
and  in  which  his  eloquent  periods  were  not 
heard  to  the  damage  of  his  adversary.      *     * 

*  He  was  master  of  the  language  and 
had  at  his  ready  command  an  exhaustless 
vocabulary,  using  it  with  a  voice  which  was 
musical,  full  and  well  niodidatcd.  He  jios- 
sessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  accom- 
plishments which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  love  of  the  classics, 
a  love  which  grew  more  intense  with  his 
advancing  years.  In  his  professional  inter- 
course with  members  of  the  bar,  it  seemed 
to  me  his  demeanor  was  nearly  faultless. 
From  those  small  faults,  not  uncommon  with 
some  temperaments,  in  a  profession  so  pecul- 
iarly trying  to  the  temper,  he  was  singularly 
free.  He  had  great  good  humor  and  un- 
common colloquial  ))owers.  *  *  *  The 
moralities  of  life,  political,  social,  domestic, 
professional,  throughout  his  long  career, 
were  scrupulously  observed  to  the  end." 

The  wife  of  Judge  Bishop  was  Sarah 
Tainter  Bulkley,  whose  father.  Captain 
Charles  Bulkley,  of  Willianistown,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  fifteenth  generation  of  the 
Bulkley  fainily,  according  to  the  genealog- 
ical records  carefully  compiled  and  i)re- 
served.  The  original  etymology  of  the 
name  was  "Bulclogh,"  changed  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  ''Bulkeley,"  and  modified 
four  centuries  later  by  omitting  the  first 
"e."      The    complete    record     begins   with 


Robert,  Lord  of  Bulkeley,  county  of 
Cheshire,  England.  For  several  centuries 
his  descendants  lived  and  pi-ospered  in 
Cheshire  and  other  parts  of  England.  They 
were  lords  and  noble,  bishops  and  canons  of 
the  church — notable  for  their  large  wealth 
and  nobility  of  character.  Rev.  Peter 
Bulkley,  of  the  eleventh  generation,  was  the 
ancestor  and  founder  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  family.  He  was  a  B.  D.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  minister  of  the  church 
in  his  native  town,  Odell,  Bedfordshire.  He 
continued  in  this  ministry  more  than  twenty 
years,  until  Vicar  General  Nathaniel  Brent 
silenced  him  for  non-conformity  to  the 
Church  of  England.  He  immediately  dis- 
posed of  his  valuable  estates  and  sailed  for 
America  with  his  family,  in  the  ship  -'Susan 
and  Ellen"  in  1635.  He  was  the  first  set- 
tler in  the  town  of  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
and  organized  its  first  church  in  1636.  He 
ministered  to  this  church  until  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  The  chronicles 
describe  him  as  a  preacher  of  great  power 
and  a  man  noted  for  his  o|)en-handed  benev- 
olence. He  gave  to  the  poor  of  his  church 
houses  and  lands,  distributing  the  larger 
])ortion  of  his  vast  wealth,  with  his  benedic- 
tion, among  the  worthy  ](Oor.  Three  of  his 
five  sons  were  ministers,  two  were  physi- 
cians, two  wei-e  graduates  of  Harvard.  One 
of  these.  Rev.  (Tcrshom  Bulkley,  married 
the  daughter  of  President  Chauncey,  of  Har- 
vard University.  He  studied  medicine  as 
well  as  divinity,  and  after  preaching  twenty 
years,  devoted  the  remaining  thirty  years  of 
his  life  to  the  profession  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  His  son.  Rev.  John  Bulkley,  be- 
came distinguished  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  his  grandson.  Col.  John  Bidkley, 
was  graduated  from  Yale  and  achieved  emi- 
nence both  in  the  medical  and  legal  profes- 
sions. He  was  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Connecticut  for  ten  years  ;  married  Mary 
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Adams,  daughter  of  Elij)halet  Adams.  Their 
youngest  son  was  Captain  Charles  Bulkley, 
referred  to  in  the  introduction  of  this  chro- 
nology, whose  wife  was  Betsy  Tainter. 
Henry  W.  Bishoj),  of  Chicago,  the  jjrincipal 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  son  of  Henry 
W.  Bishop  and  Sarah  (Tainter)  Bishop.  He 
was  born  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  j)rei)ared 
for  college  in  Lenox  Academy  and  gradua- 
ted from  Amherst  College,  on  completion  of 
the  full  classical  course.  Afterwards  he  pur- 
sued the  study  of  law  to  graduation,  in  Har- 
vard College  Law  School  at  Cambridge. 
After  admission  to  the  bar  he  came  west 
without  delay,  located  in  Chicago  and  en- 
gaged in  professional  practice.  His  very 
thorough  equipment  by  inheritance  and  study 
rendered  success  comparatively  easy,  and  he 
was  successful.  After  a  few  years  in  gen- 
eral practice,  he  was  selected  by  Judge 
David  Davis  and  .Judge  Thomas  Drumnioud 
and  appointed  master  in  chancery  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  L'^nited  States  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois.  He  has  held 
the  position  continuously  since  1865.  For  a 
long  period  succeeding  the  war,  and  the 
Chicago  fire  of  1871,  the  cases  referred  to  a 
Master  were  numerous,  involving  immense 
interests,  as  well  ;is  intricate  questions  of 
law  and  equity.  The  amount  of  labor  re- 
tpiired  for  this  when  the  business  was  most 
abundant  left  no  time  for  general  legal  prac- 
tice. Thus  it  happens  that  members  of  the 
profession  know  him  as  a  master  in  chancery 
rather  than  a  practicing  lawyer.  The  most 
fitting  eulogium  that  can  be  ))ronounced  on 
his  official  record  is  the  simple  statement  that 
his  rei)orts,  including  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations, have  almost  uniforndy  been  ac- 
cepted and  approved  by  the  eminent  judges 
who  have  occupied  the  bench  of  the  district 
and  circuit.  The  list  includes  such  names 
as  Blodgett  and  Drunimond  and  Greshain. 
His  most  noteworthy  (pialiticatioii  is  the 
strong,  practical  common   sense  with  which 


he  is  endowed,  exerted  upon  a  judicial  tem- 
perament. Throughout  his  long  official 
career  he  has  had  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  i)rofession.  He  was  married  in  1863 
to  Mrs.  Anna  Manger,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
who  became  the  mother  of  three  children, 
and  died  in  1884.  Two  of  the  children  died 
in  infancy.  The  third,  Henry  W.  Bishop 
IIL,  born  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  died  in 
1885,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class  of  Williams  College. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  gentle  disposition, 
unusually  fine  attainments  and  great  prom- 
ise. As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  son 
Mr.  Bishop  founded  in  Pittstield,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  county  of  his  birth,  "The  Henry 
W.  Bishop  in.  Memorial  Training  School 
for  Nurses,"  erecting  and  furnishing  the 
building,  and  equipping  the  institution  com- 
pletely for  its  noble  work.  In  1886  he  was 
married  to  Jessica  Ayrault  Pomeroy,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Pomeroy,  of  Pittsfield.  The 
fruit  of  this  marriage  is  a  daughter,  Jessica 
Pomeroy.  Mr.  Bishop  is  self-contained, 
but  cordial  ;  courteous,  but  dignified.  His 
social  qualities,  both  as  to  fellowship  and 
conversation,  are  of  the  highest  order.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Union  Club 
and  its  first  j>resident,  holding  the  office,  by 
successive  elections,  for  six  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  Club. 
His  prominence  and  popularity  in  the  Chi- 
cago Club  are  attested  by  his  election  to  its 
presidency  in  1892  and  reelection  in  1S93. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Literary 
Club. 


THOMAS  F.   WITHKOAV. 

Thomas  F.  Witiikow  was  born  March  6, 
1832,  in  Kanawha  county,  Virginia  (now 
West  Virginia).  On  October  27,  1859,  he 
was  married  in  Madison  county,  New  York, 
to  Miss  Jane  Francis  Goodwin,  and   on   the 
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3r<l  of  February,  1893,  at  Chicago.  Illinois, 
he  departeil  this  life,  leaving  surviving  him 
his  widow,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  In 
the  sixty  years  of  life  thus  briefly  stated, 
were  crowded  the  activities,  industries  and 
successes  of  a  business  career.  That  career, 
somewhat  varied,  was  at  all  times  marked 
by  persistent  and  courageous  effort.  His 
father  was  a  physician  and  at  the  same  time 
an  earnest,  vigorous  and  aggressive  foe  to 
slavery.  At  the  lime  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  approaching  manhood,  the  storm 
that  had  been  brewing  over  the  institution 
of  slavery  was  culminating,  and,  drawing, 
naturally,  inspiration  from  the  father,  the 
son  became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  father's 
views,  a  doctrine  to  which  he  adhered,  with 
all  the  fervor  and  activity  of  an  ardent  and 
positive  nature,  through  the  later  years 
which  brought  freedom  to  the  slave  and  de- 
feat to  the  attempts  of  those  who  would 
have  destroyed  the  Union.  Logically,  he 
lent  the  aid  of  his  forceful  character  to  up- 
holding the  hands  of  the  national  govern- 
ment throughout  the  struggle  of  the  Civil 
War.  Like  many,  and  indeed  most  others 
who  have  achieved  marked  success  in  the 
pui  suits  of  life  which  they  have  chosen,  Mr. 
^yithrow's  early  surroundings  were  such  as 
comi)elled  him  to  thrift,  economy  and  indus- 
try, those  spurs  and  incentives  to  vigorous 
effort  and  to  the  creation  of  lofty  courage 
that  have  throughout  the  history  of  our 
country  been  the  surest  harbingers  of  high 
success.  In  early  life  and  at  the  immature 
age  of  fourteen  he  yielded  to  the  pronounced 
desire  of  his  father  to  essay  the  study  of  his 
father's  profession,  and  commenced  at  that 
age  reading  medicine,  notwithstanding  his 
personal  inclination  led  him  in  the  direction 
of  the  profession  which,  in  later  life,  he  so 
prominently  adorned.  The  result  of  this 
desire  and  inclination  proved  controlling, 
and  so  great  a  spur  to  his  courage  and  ambi- 
tion   that,    substantially    unaided,    he    early 


left  his  home  and  sought  the  halls  of  the 
Western  Reserve  College  to  gratify  his  wish. 
To  accora])lish  this  he  for  several  years 
taught  school,  studying  in  the  meantime, 
but  was  coni]>elled,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  care  of  his  mother  thcreliy 
imposed  upon  hiui,  to  stop  short  of  complet- 
ing his  education.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
filial  duty  before  he  came  of  age,  he  had 
entered  a  printing  office,  learned  to  set  type, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  became  the 
local  editor  of  the  "Republican,"  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio.  Two  years  later  he  removed 
to  Wisconsin  and  there  held  an  editorial 
position  on  the  "Free  Press"  at  Janesville. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  his  mother  having 
died,  he  felt  free  to  give  more,  if  not  all  his 
time,  to  ])reparation  for  the  bar,  the  study 
for  which  he  had  pursued  continuously  while 
engaged  in  his  editorial  work.  In  the  fall 
of  185G  he  removed  to  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 
where  he  pursued  his  study  of  the  law  in 
the  office  of  Miller  &  Beck,  the  latter  sub- 
sequently and  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  the 
former  one  of  the  pioneer  attorneys  of  that 
state,  and  both  among  his  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers. In  the  fall  of  1857  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  soon  after  removing  to  Des 
Moines,  the  capital  of  the  state,  where  he 
opened  an  office  for  practice.  lie  was  the 
private  secretary  of  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  the 
first  governor  elected  by  the  Republican 
party  in  the  state,  and  continued  the  private 
secretary  for  a  short  period  of  Governor 
Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  the  successor  of  Gov- 
ernor Lowe.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  in  1860  appointed  him  reporter  of  the 
decisions  of  that  court.  In  1803  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Iowa  Republican  State 
Committee.  In  1860  he  becaiue,  and  for 
seven  years  thereafter  was,  the  local  and 
division  attorney  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.      In    1873  he  was  appointed 
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jjeneral  solicitor  of  that  comiiaiiy  and  re- 
moved his  office  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
company  in  Chicago,  where,  in  1889,  he  was 
made  general  counsel.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city  of  Chicago  he  was  one  of 
the  Lincoln  Park  Commissioners  ;  a  trustee 
for  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  Lincoln 
statue  in  Lincoln  Park  ;  member  of  the 
Chicago  Literary  Club,  as  also  the  Grolier 
Club  of  New  York.  In  all  capacities  and 
positions  he  was  recognized  as  a  man  of 
commanding  ability  and  personal  strength. 
Lito  a  professional  life,  therefore,  of  about 
thirty-five  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  pressed  much  and  varied 
labor.  The  mere  statement,  however,  gives 
little  impression  of  the  real  facts.  During 
his  professional  life  in  the  State  of  Iowa  he 
was  a  leader,  both  at  the  bar  and  in  his 
political  party.  Having  learned,  through 
his  experience  in  journalism  and  his  devotion 
to  literature,  the  facile  wielding  of  the  jour- 
nalistic pen,  his  active  brain  was  constantly 
in  demand  to  aid  the  columns  of  the  journals 
of  his  party,  and  in  the  midst  of  professional 
engagements  he  found  time  to  fill  those  col- 
umns with  the  product  of  his  pen,  dealing 
vigorous  and  timely  blows  in  support  of  his 
own  and  against  the  opposing  party.  As 
chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  he  origi- 
nated the  methods  of  campaign  that  have 
been  closely  followed  since  his  day.  He 
was  a  born  organizer,  wherever  placed,  and 
a  gentleman,  whether  in  politics,  at  the  bar 
or  in  charge  of  the  law  department  of  the 
great  corporation  which  he  served  so  long 
and  so  ably.  Coming  to  Chicago  in  1873, 
as  before  stated,  to  take  the  j.osition  of  gen- 
eral solicitor  of  tlic  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  he  found  his 
client  just  entering  upon  that  career  of  de- 
velopment and  extension  which,  in  the 
twenty  years  succeeding,  carried  it  from  a 
company  with  less  than  one  thousand  miles 
of  railway,  extending    through  three  states. 


to  a  system  of  over  three  thousand  miles  of 
railway,  extending  through  and  into  eight 
states  and  territories.  The  contracts,  leases, 
consolidations  and  articles  of  association 
that  became  necessary  in  the  progress  of  this 
remarkable  growth  passed  under  his  imme- 
diate supervision  and  had,  before  they  be- 
came operative,  the  approval  of  his  judg- 
ment and  experience.  The  laws  of  the  gen- 
eral government  and  of  the  several  states 
and  territories  into  and  through  which  the 
system  was  extended  rendered  this  task  com- 
plicated and  delicate.  Nevertheless,  so 
faithful  and  so  careful  was  he,  and  so  wise 
was  his  judgment  upon  the  multitude  of 
questions  thus  arising  and  submitted  to  him, 
that  almost  without  exception  every  step 
taken  has  passed  successfully  the  scrutiny  of 
the  courts,  the  criticism  of  opponents  and 
the  test  of  time.  To  accomplish  this  no 
labor  was  spared,  no  study  left  undone,  no 
energy  omitted.  He  was  not,  however, 
merely  a  lawj'er,  but  on  the  contrary  had  a 
many-sided  nature.  His  love  of  literature 
afforded  him,  in  connection  with  his  love  of 
nature,  his  only  recreation  ;  and  those  who 
knew  him  at  the  trial  table  or  in  the  consul- 
tation room  knew  less  than  half  his  life.  At 
his  home  he  was  surrounded  by  the  best  au- 
thors, and  it  was  his  greatest  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  to  dwell  among  them.  This 
fact,  in  every  argument  he  filed,  was  amply 
demonstrated,  because  the  wisdom  and 
brightness  of  these  authors  illumined  what- 
ever he  said  and  whatever  he  wrote.  Sev- 
eral years  before  his  death,  his  love  and  ap- 
preciation of  natixre  led  him  to  discover  and 
properly  measure  the  beauties  of  Lake 
Geneva,  in  Wisconsin,  and  there,  in  com- 
mon with  numerous  other  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago, he  made  him  a  home  to  which  he  could 
and  did  retreat  from  the  busy  scenes  of  city 
life.  There  his  love  of  nature  was  given  full 
sway,  with  the  result  that,  of  all  the  beautiful 
homes  ujioii  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  lake 
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none  surpass  the  one  he  loved,  in  attractive- 
ness, much  of  which  was  given  to  it  by  his 
own  taste,  his  own  labors  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  happy  hours  devoted  to  adorning  the 
beauties  of  nature  with  those  of  judicious 
art.  As  has  been  said  by  another,  in  ad- 
dressing the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  upon 
resolutions  in  memory  of  Mr.  Withrow : 
"As  a  lawyer  he  was  industrious,  consci- 
entious, aggressive  and  of  the  quickest  per- 
ceptions. He  had  a  genius  for  hard  and 
effective  work,  all  of  which  was  done  thor- 
oughly, slighting  nothing.  He  was  the  very 
soul  of  fidelity  to  his  client,  made  his  case 
his  own  personal  battle  and  never  fought  a 
defensive  fight.  He  seemed  to  have  heard 
of  the  famous  inscription  on  the  ancient 
gates;  on  the  first,  '  Behold;' on  the  second, 
'Be  bold,'  and  believed  in  the  maxim  that 
'God  hates  a  coward.'  His  ability  to  dis- 
cover the  citadel  of  strength  in  his  own  case 
and  the  weak  spot  in  his  opponent's  armor 
was  almost  genius,  and  his  quick  measure  of 
the  very  point  decided  in  an  authority  was 
marvelous.  But  his  greatest  power  was  fer- 
tility of  resource,  for  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded as  a  man  of  affairs  in  whatever  busi- 
ness he  might  have  embarked,  and  this  be- 
cause be  was  seldom  if  ever  at  a  loss  for 
methods  to  meet  unexpected  results.  At  the 
trial  an  adverse  decision  merely  found  him 
capped  in  a  new  position  stronger  than  the 
old.  With  courts  and  lawyers,  while  ag- 
gressive and  persistent,  and  ever  quick  to 
resent  what  he  thought  was  unjust  and  un- 
fair, he  was  yet  always  courteous  and  agree- 
able, and  his  forces  of  character  commanded 
universal  respect  and  admiration.  As  an 
associate  and  partner  he  was  in  every  way 
commendable.  Aggressive,  able  and  fear- 
less as  he  was,  he  had  in  dealing  with  an  as- 
sociate none  of  that  disposition  that  sought 
to  monopolize  all  positions.  He  gave  op- 
poi'tunity  for  everyone,  though  ever  so 
younij,  to  show  his  merit.    In  a  word  he  was 


generous  and  considerate."  In  what  should 
have  been  the  ripe  prime  of  his  life  he  has 
passed  away.  He  was  the  trusted  and 
respected  associate  in  Iowa  of  the  leaders  of 
the  bar,  and  in  Chicago  the  colleague  whose 
judgment  was  relied  u))on  as  much  as  any  of 
their  numlier,  of  all  the  counsel  of  the  lead- 
ing railway  corporations  in  the  city.  It  was 
his  pride  and  honor  to  be  the  close  friend 
and  he  had  the  confidence  of  all  the  leading 
judges  of  the  courts  before  which  he  prac- 
ticed, both  in  the  states  and  at  Washington. 
At  his  death,  the  corporation  which  he 
served  passed  resolutions  of  respect,  and  the 
bars  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  caused 
to  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  courts 
their  just  testimonials  to  his  worth  and 
memory.  The  brief  record  of  such  a  life 
may  be  well  spread  on  the  enduring  pages 
of  biography,  proving  as  it  does  the  potency 
of  labor,  the  efficacy  of  courage,  and  the 
possibilities  of  our  country  for  any  youth 
who  has  a  worthy  ambition  for  success. 


ALLEN  MANVEL. 

Allen  Manvel,  President  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  System, 
was  well  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  a 
self-made  man.  His  parents  were  residents 
of  the  interior  of  New  York,  and  it  was 
solely  by  his  own  efforts  that  he  attained 
the  responsible  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  great  native 
ability  and  unswerving  integrity,  his  chief 
ambition  being  to  manage,  honestly  and 
efficiently,  the  great  corporation  placed  un- 
der his  charge.  Capable  of  great  concen- 
tration of  mind,  Mr.  Manvel  gave  to  the 
details  of  his  business  a  thorough  supervis- 
ion, no  subject  being  too  small  for  his  atten- 
tion, when  the  interests  of  the  company  or 
the  public  were  to  be  benefitted.    Mr.  Manvel 
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was  a  native  (if  New  Vurk  State,  having 
been  born  at  Alexander,  Genesee  county, 
September  26,  1837.  His  father  was  Ben- 
net  Manvel,  a  descendant  of  an  oM  lliigue- 
not  family,  and  by  occupation  a  nursery- 
man and  horticulturist.  His  mother  was 
Lucy  Benedict,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
New  York  resident.  Allen  Mauvel's  early 
life  was  passed  in  his  father's  nursery,  and 
later  as  clerk  and  bookkeeper  in  mercantile 
establishments.  What  education  he  secured 
was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  Phelps, 
Ontario  county.  In  March,  1859,  he  moved 
to  Chicago  and  liecame  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  <fe  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  his  ser- 
vice in  the  railway  business  was  continuous. 
For  twenty-two  years — from  1859  to  1881  — 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railway  in  various  capacities.  He  served 
first  as  clerk  to  the  purchasing  agent,  then 
paymaster,  assistant  superintendent,  pur- 
chasing agent  and  assistant  general  superin- 
tendent. In  the  spring  of  1881  he  was  called 
to  St.  Paul,  as  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Rail- 
way, and  after  five  months'  service  was  made 
general  manager  of  the  entire  INIanitoba  sys- 
tem. In  September,  1888,  he  was  also 
elected  vice  president,  filling  the  two  posi- 
tions with  credit  until  a  year  later,  when  he 
was  asked  to  take  control  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  "Santa 
Fe"  runs  into  thirteen  states  and  territories, 
and  into  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the  total 
mileage  being  about  nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred. It  has  deeji  water  termini  on  Lake 
Michigan,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  With 
such  varied  interests  at  stake,  there  is  j)rob- 
ably  no  railway  position  in  the  country  re- 
quiring greater  ability,  experience,  and  ex- 
ecutive qualities,  than  that  held  by  Mr. 
]\Iauvel.   Throughout  the  vast  area  traver.sed 


by  this  road,  his  management  was  such  as  to 
commend  itself  to  the  business  interests  de- 
l)endent  upon  railway  coi^jieration,  while  the 
financial  world  showed  its  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  control.  As  an  operating 
railroad  officer  Mr.  ^lanvel  ]»robably  had  no 
superior,  his  varied  experience  having  been 
of  great  value  in  deciding  the  imj)ortant 
questions  that  are  of  daily  occurrence  in 
governing  such  extensive  interests.  His 
jtolicy  was  conservative,  yet  progressive, 
with  a  judicious  oversight  of  expenditures; 
his  idea  being  that,  in  times  of  low  rates 
and  strong  competition,  the  ))rofits  to  a  rail- 
way is  oftener  in  what  is  saved  than  in  what 
is  earned.  The  men  under  his  control, 
numbering  more  than  the  standing  army  of 
the  United  States,  knew  that  they  were  un- 
der a  general  who,  while  requiring  prompt 
and  faithful  service,  would  deal  justly  with 
them  in  all  questions  affecting  their  interests 
and  advancement.  Mr.  Manvel  was  married 
in  1861,  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Fellows,  of  Ba- 
tavia.  New  York.  By  this  marriage  he  had 
a  son,  Bennet,  who  died  when  a  child,  and 
three  daughters,  Florence,  Harriet  Goodrich 
and  Adine,  all  of  whom  are  living.  In  so- 
cial life  Mr.  Manvel  was  a  most  genial  and 
companionable  man,  his  friendshiit  being 
highly  esteemed.  In  jiersonal  appearance 
he  was  tall  and  rather  slight  in  figure,  with 
dark  complexion.  His  face  was  that  of  a 
stiulent,  jet  his  business  qualifications  were 
of  the  highest  order.  He  had  a  natural  re- 
serve and  dislike  for  show,  which,  by  some 
people,  was  taken  for  coldness,  whereas  he 
was,  when  understood,  one  of  the  kindliest 
and  closest  of  friends.  He  died  at  Coronado 
Beach,  California,  February  24,  1893.  We 
cannot  more  fittingly  close  this  brief  life 
sketch  of  Allen  Manvel  than  by  adding  the 
appropriate  and  just  tribute  of  one  of  Chi- 
cago's leading  business  men,  who  knew  him 
intimately  for  many  years.  He  says:  "Mr. 
Manvel  was   an    intense  man,  entering  mind 
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and  soul  iuto  whatever,  at  the  time,  claimed 
his  interest  or  attention — supervision  of  de- 
tail of  business,  a(loi)tiou  of  new  or  improve- 
ment of  old  methods,  comfoi-t  or  advance- 
ment of  his  employes,  pleasure  or  welfare 
of  his  friends.  This  intensity  and  absorp- 
tion, which  characterized  all  his  work,  made 
his  success  more  brilliant,  but  shortened  his 
life.  He  was  thoroughly  unselfish.  He  said 
to  a  friend,  '  My  greatest  ambition  is  to  see 
the  time  when  the  Santa  Fe  Road  pays  regu- 
lar dividends  to  its  widowed  and  orpiianed 
stockholders  down  in  New  England.'  He 
was  democratic  to  a  degree.  Every  man  in 
the  employ  of  his  company  res])ected  the 
president;  the  humblest  workman  did  not 
stand  in  awe  of  him.  His  death  was  sin- 
cei-ely  moui'ned  from  Massachusetts  to  Cali- 
fornia." 


ADOLPHC8  C.    BAKTLETT. 

Ai)or-PHiJS  Clay  HAKri.uTT  was  born  at 
Stratford,  Fulton  county.  New  York,  June 
22,  1844.  His  grandfathers,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ichabod  Bartlott  and  Nathaniel 
Dibell  and  their  families  were  pioneers  in 
central  New  York,  north  of  the  Mohawk 
river.  Col.  Bartlett  was  a  gallant  army 
officer,  but  in  the  battle  of  every  day  life  he 
was  no  match  for  poverty.  His  children 
were  fed  and  clothed  after  the  manner  of 
their  time  and  birthplace,  but  enjoyed  few 
educational  advantages.  His  son  Aaron, 
(father  of  Adoljthus  Clay,)  attended  school 
less  than  one  year  of  his  life,  but  afterward 
taught  a  district  school  and  in  his  maturer 
years  was  considered  one  of  the  best  gram- 
marians in  the  county.  Aaron  was  l)orn  in 
the  year  1800,  spent  his  boyhood  on  his 
father's  small  farm,  and  after  teaching  school, 
and  farming  a  little  upon  his  own  account, 
became  a  partner  in  a  country  store.  By 
diligence  and  perseverance  he  advanced  his 


fortunes    until    in    partnership    with    Isaac 
Hyde    of    New    York    City    he    built  and 
operated,  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  Bartlett 
&  Co.,  a  sole  leather  tannery  with  its  con- 
comitants— a  store,  saw  mill,  etc.      He  was 
the   leading  citi/.en  of  the  village   in  which 
he  lived  and  universally  respected  by  those 
who  knew   him.       Nathajiiel    Dibell   was   a 
sturdy,  thrifty   New  Englander,    who   went 
to  New  York  State  shortly  after  his  marriage, 
cleared  and  cultivated  a  large  farm,  became 
'•comfortably      off,"      raised      and      fairly 
educated   a  family  of  eight  girls,  filled  the 
various   pul)lic   offices  of    his  town,  made  a 
name  for  honestj  and  uprightness,  and  died 
esteemed   by  his  neighbors  and  acquaintan- 
ces.     His  daughter  Delia  was  born  Septem- 
ber 3,  1806,  and  was  married  to  Aaron  Bart- 
lett   December  27,    1837.      Adolphus    Clay 
was  their  only  son.      He  attended  the  village 
school   at  Stratford   until  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  which  occurred  January  1,  1854, 
when    his     mother    removed    to    Salisbury 
Centre  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Herkimer. 
Here  his  common  school  education  was  con- 
tinued   until    his    sixteenth   year,    when  he 
attended   for  one  year  an  academy  at  Daus- 
ville.    New    York.       During    the   next    two 
vears  he  was  at  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute, 
at  Clinton,  New  York.      One  winter  follow- 
ing was  devoted  to  teaching,  and  one  sum- 
mer to  a  clerkship  in  a  country  store.      His 
health  having  been  somewhat   impaired  by 
overwork   at  school,    he   contented    himself 
with  a  course  at  a  commercial  college,  pre- 
paratory to  a  busine.ss  life;  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  came  to  Chicago,  with  the  idea 
of  gaining  some  experience  in  a  wholesale 
house  and    then  removing    to  a    village  or 
small  city  to  embark  in  a  mercantile  venture 
with  the  few  thousand  dollars  his  father  had 
left  him.      He  entered    the  employ  of    the 
hardware  firm  of  Tuttle,  Hibbard  &  Co.  as 
a  general  utility  boy,  with  the  promise  of  a 
nominal  salarv.      At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
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the  firm  changed  to  that  of  Hibbard  & 
Spencer,  and  three  years  later  Mr.  Bartlett 
was  given  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the 
business.  At  the  end  of  another  three  years 
he  became  a  general  ])artner  under  the  above 
firm  name,  which  was  changed  January  1, 
1877,  to  Hibbard,  Spencer  &  Co.  January 
1,  1882,  the  business  was  incori)orated 
under  the  title  of  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett 
&  Co.,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  was  made  secretary 
of  the  corporation;  and  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Spencer  was  elected  to  the  office  of  vice- 
president,  which  he  now  holds.  The  house 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  its  line  in  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  the  largest 
hardware  house  in  the  world.  The  losses  of 
the  firm  in  the  fire  of  1871,  were  very  large, 
but  through  the  courage  and  pluck  of  its 
members  the  business  was  immediately 
resumed  and  the  record  for  "prompt  pay- 
ment of  bills"  scarcely  broken.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett insists  that  his  business  and  financial 
success  is  due  more  to  the  men  with  whom 
he  has  been  associated  and  to  the  i-apid 
development  of  the  Northwest,  and  conse- 
quently of  Chicago,  than  to  his  own  ability. 
He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
public  affairs,  but  would  never  accept  polit- 
ical office.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  director  of  the  Relief  and  Aid 
Society,  and  of  many  other  public  and  semi- 
public  associations.  He  is  now  a  trustee  of 
Beloit  College,  president  of  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless,  director  of  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  Art  Institute  and  Athenteum.  He 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Chicago  ifc  Alton  R. 
R.  Co.,  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank,  and 
the  Northern  Trust  Co.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Commercial,  Chicago,  Chicago  Literary, 
and  Union  League  clubs.  In  national  politics 
he  is  a  republican.  Although  not  a  member 
of  any  church,  he  is  a  constant  attendant  with 
his  family  at  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
of  which  Rev.   John  H.   Barrows,  D.D.,  is 


pastor.  He  was  married  August  27,  1867, 
to  Mary  H.  Pitkin,  who  died  December  19, 
1890,  leaving  four  children, — Male  Pitkin, 
Fred  Clay,  Frank  Dickinson  and  Florence 
Delia.  Mr.  Bartlett,  as  his  intimate  friends 
well  know,  is  a  man  of  unusual  intellectual 
force,  strong  and  accurate  memory,  and  wide 
information.  His  extraordinary  power  of 
mental  concentration  enables  him  to  use  his 
varied  abilities  in  almost  any  direction. 
He  can  thus  accomplish  so  much  in  a  short 
time,  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly restraining  his  energies.  Few  men 
of  his  age  have  reached  so  high  a  degree  of 
success.  His  fine  and  generous  nature  has 
won  and  held  for  him  a  multitude  of  devoted 
friends.  He  is  a  man  of  wise  and  wide 
benevolence,  active  in  looking  after  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  and  represents  that  type 
of  Christian  character  which  is  most  needed 
in  the  present  generation.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  with  his  clear  and  logical  mind,  he 
should  be  an  attractive  writer,  and  a  public 
speaker  of  unusual  excellence.  No  business 
man  in  Chicago  has  a  higher  standing  in  all 
that  makes  for  manhood,  integrity,  ability 
and  social  attractiveness.  "His  life  is 
gentle  and  the  elements  so  mix  in  him  that 
Nature  may  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world,  'this  is  a  man.'"  On  June  15,  1893, 
Mr.  Bartlett  married  his  present  wife,  nee 
Miss  Abbey  L.  Hitchcock,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Bailey  H.  Hitchcock  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Charles  Hitchcock  of 
Chicao;o. 


ELBRIDGE  G.  KEITH. 

Elbridge  Gerry  Keith,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen and  financier  of  Chicago,  president  of 
the  Metropolitan  National  Bank  of  that  city, 
and  a  director  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  was  born  at  Barre,  Washington 
countv,  Vermont,  on  Julv  16th.   1840.      His 
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])atenial  ancestors,  who  wei-e  Scotch,  settled 
in  Massaehnsetts  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  and  at  Uxbridge  in  that  state,  his 
father,  Martin  Keith,  was  born.  When  the 
latter  was  very  young  his  parents  removed 
to  Vei-mont.  Martin  Keith  grew  up  a  farmer 
and  while  still  a  young  man  married 
Miss  Betsy  French,  a  native  of  Vermont 
and  daughter  of  Bartholomew  French,  of 
Windsor  county.  Like  her  husband,  this 
worthy  woman  was  of  a  profoundly  religious 
turn  of  mind  and  her  influence  for  good  was 
exerted  and  sensibly  felt  not  only  in  her  own 
home,  but  in  all  circles  of  her  acquaintance. 
Rich  in  the  possession  of  those  sturdy  vir- 
tues which  are  characteristic  of  the  race  from 
which  he  sprung,  Martin  Keith  led  an  ear- 
nest and  active  life  and  successfully  main- 
tained a  comfortable  home  and  gave  his 
children  full  access  to  the  best  educational 
advantages  of  the  locality.  Elbridge,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  youngest  of 
several  children  ;  he  attended  the  local  pub- 
lic schools,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years 
entered  the  excellent  academy  at  Barre,  of 
which  the  principal,  at  that  time,  was  Pro- 
fessor J.  S.  Spaulding,  a  competent  educator 
and  most  estimable  man.  Here  the  lad  re- 
mained three  years,  receiving  a  thorough 
English  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
more  than  usually  well-equipped  to  begin 
the  business  of  life,  he  took  a  minor  clerk- 
ship in  a  village  store.  His  elder  brothers 
were  merchants  and  his  design  was  to  join 
them  in  Chicago,  whither  they  had  removed 
a  few  years  previously,  and  were  then  estab- 
lished in  business.  In  1857,  the  young  lad 
of  seventeen  left  his  home  for  the  West. 
Arriving  in  Chicago  he  secured  a  clerkship 
in  the  millinery  store  of  W.  W.  Secombe 
and  after  six-  months  in  that  position  left  it 
in  the  spring  of  1858,  to  become  a  clerk  in 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Keith,  Faxon  &  Co., 
of  which  his  eldest  brother  was  the  senior 
partner.      In   1865,   upon    the  retirement  of 


Mr.  Faxon,  Mr.  Keith  was  admitted  to  part- 
nership and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to 
Keith  Brothers.  Giving  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  affairs,  conducting  all  trans- 
actions with  scrupulous  integrity  and  push- 
ing their  trade  with  energy  and  enterprise 
the  brothers  successfully  developed  a  very 
large  business,  and  their  house  rose  to  a 
leading  position  in  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity. In  1883  Mr.  Keith  retired  from  active 
interest  in  Keith  Brothers  and  established 
the  firm  of  Keith,  Benhain  &  Dezendorf, 
with  which  he  remained,  as  senior  part- 
ner, until  its  dissolution  in  1886.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Metropolitan  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago,  in  May,  1884,  Mr. 
Keith  was  chosen  its  president  and  is  now 
giving  this  institution,  whose  growth  and 
conservative  management  is  so  well-known, 
his  active  supervision  and  care.  He  has 
already  earned  a  distinguished  place  in  bank- 
ing circles  and  more  than  one  institution  of 
stability  and  prominence  has  derived  marked 
advantage  from  his  counsel  and  suggestion 
as  a  director.  Keenly  alive  to  whatever 
will  advance  the  commercial  fortunes  of 
Chicago,  be  has  from  the  first  taken  a  pro- 
found interest  in  the  Columbian  Exposition 
and  labored  unceasingly  to  tlie  end  that  it 
might  be  held  in  this  city.  Chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  its  directory  upon  its  organization, 
he  has  since  served  upon  several  of  its  lead- 
ing committees,  notably  those  on  finance 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  has  put  forth  his  best 
endeavors  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  great 
historical,  educational  and  commercial  un- 
dertaking, from  which  he  in  common  with 
the  other  j)rojectors  and  jiromoters  expects 
the  American  people  to  reap  so  many  impor- 
tant and  lasting  advantages.  In  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  circles  of  Chicago  Mr. 
Keith  is  held  in  high  esteem,  not  merely  for 
his  success,  but  as  a  man  of  unsullied  repu- 
tation and  honorable  and  useful  life.  He  is 
actively    identified    with    a    number    of  the 
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]iriiicii)al  incraiii/aticns  of  Imsiness  men,  and 
his  name  is  known  ami  respected  not  only  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  l)nt  throiighont  a  wide 
area  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
Northwest.  In  politics  Mr.  Keith  is  an 
active  repidjlican  and  an  earnest  sup])orter 
of  the  ])rinciples  of  that  party.  Too  honest 
and  independent  to  yield  servile  obedience 
to  any  organization,  he  reserves  to  himself 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  exercise 
of  the  suffrage  and,  upon  occasions,  when 
circumstances  indicate  it  to  him  as  a  plain 
duty,  he  gives  his  cordial  support  to  a  good 
nominee  of  the  opposite  party,  whose  elec- 
tion in  his  opinion  would  best  serve  the  pub- 
lic interests.  Although  political  honors 
might  have  been  his  he  has  steadily  refused 
to  allow  his  name  to  come  up  for  any  office, 
but  has  cheerfully  served  as  a  delegate  to 
several  state  conventions.  In  1880  he  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention, which  nominated  Garfield  and  Ar- 
thur, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign that  resulted  in  the  election  of  those 
nominees.  While  attending  to  his  business, 
political  and  social  duties,  with  diligence 
and  earnestness,  jMr.  Keith  has  never  neg- 
lected his  obligations  to  religion.  Brought 
up  a  member  of  the  Methodi.st  denomination 
he  i-egularly  attended  its  services  during  his 
earlier  life.  Shortly  after  settling  in  Chicago 
he  became  a  member  of  Christ  church  in  that 
city — Reformed  Epi.scopal  —  and  remains 
to  this  day  affiliated  with  that  congregation 
and  an  active  worker  in  its  several  charities. 
Works  of  charity  and  benevolence  generally, 
appeal  to  his  ])hilantliropic  nature  and  find  in 
him  a  warm  friend  and  a  consistent  and  lib- 
eral benefactor.  He  is  connected  as  trustee 
or  director  with  a  number  of  the  most  prom- 
inent charitable  institutions  of  the  city  and 
has  given  freely  of  his  time  and  means  to 
advance  their  interests,  lie  i>  a  member  of 
the  Chicago,  the  Commercial,  the  Union 
League,  the  Literary  and  the   20lh    Century 


clubs.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Union  League  club  in  1883  and  president 
of  the  Commercial  Club  in  1890.  He 
was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  in  recognition  of  his  valu- 
able services  the  school  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Thirty-fourth  and  Dearborn  streets 
was  named  the  Keith  school.  Mr.  Keith  was 
married  in  December,  1860,  to  Miss  Harriet 
S.  Hall,  of  Dayton,  La  Salle  county,  Illi- 
nois, a  daughter  of  Joseph  Hall,  a  worthy 
citizen  of  that  place  and  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Illinois.  To  them  have  been 
born  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Susie,  died,  November  28, 
1891.  Elbridge  B.,  Carl,  Stanley  and  Har- 
old  H.,  sons,  and  Bessie  the  remaining 
daughter,  are  living. 


O.   S.   A.   SPRAGUE. 

Of  the  builders  of  the  commercial  great- 
ness of  Chicago,  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague,  of 
the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Sprague, 
Warner  &.  Co.,  is  among  the  best  known 
and  most  successful.  Beginning  in  an  hum- 
ble way  in  1864.  Mr.  Sprague,  with  the 
cooperation  of  his  partners,  has  created  a 
business  which  is  famous  throughout  the 
Northwest  for  its  completeness  of  detail  as 
well  as  its  remarkable  financial  scope.  To 
handle  successfully  the  largest  grocery  es- 
tablishment in  America  requires  (jualities 
akin  to  the  generalshiji  of  an  army.  There 
is  a  regiment,  or  more,  of  employes  to  be 
managed  ;  thousands  of  customers  to  be 
looked  after ;  markets  to  be  watched  and 
taken  advantage  of,  and  the  close  financier- 
ing necessary  to  carry  on  an  immense  trade 
on  a  small  margin  of  j)rofit.  In  comment- 
ing upon  Mr.  Sprague's  great  success  a  Chi- 
cago business  man  of  high  standing  who  has 
known    ]Mr.    S]irague  long    and    intimately 
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says  :  ■•  Mr.  S|irague's  success  in  life  is  clue 
to  ail  iiilieritaiu'e  from  his  father  of  sterling 
honesty,  inarked  liusiness  ahility,  soiiinl 
jiKlgment  ami  iiidomitalile  perseverance  ; 
from  his  mother,  warmth  i>f  heart,  gentle- 
ness of  demeanor  and  lireadth  of  charity. 
His  ideas  of  a  successful  life  extend  farahoAc 
and  beyond  the  mere  accujnulation  of  a  for- 
tune. Born  in  sturdy  New  England  lie  came 
to  Chicago  hoping  to  make  for  himself  a 
comfortable  livelihood,  and  of  himself  a  cit- 
izen worthy  of  his  birthplace  and  j)arentage. 
His  growth  in  wealth  has  not  oiitstrip|)ed 
his  intellectual  development  or  his  increas- 
ing usefulness.  He  is  a  man  of  keen  per- 
ceptions, quick  action  and  strong  will. 
Never  hesitating  to  express  his  convictions, 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  his  boldness  is 
so  tempered  by  his  respect  for  the  o[)inions 
of  others,  that  he  makes  friends,  rather  than 
enemies,  of  his  o])ponents."  Mr.  Sprague 
was  born  at  East  Randolph,  Orange  county, 
Vermont,  May  13,  1839.  His  family  first 
came  to  America  from  the  south  of  England 
in  1(529  and  settled  at  Charleston,  Mass., 
from  whence  it  spread  until  now  descendants 
of  these  early  colonists  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  branch 
of  the  family  to  which  ().  S.  A.  Sprague 
l)elongs  located  in  \'ermont  where  Ziba 
Sprague,  the  father  of  Otho,  was  a  farmer 
and  merchant  of  some  means  and  influence. 
His  wife  was  a  Miss  Caroline  Arnold.  In 
his  early  years  Otho  Sprague  attended  the 
district  school  at  East  Randolph  and  later 
went  to  the  Kimball  Union  Academy  at 
Meriden,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  college  course.  Being 
in  poor  health  he  was  compelled,  reluctantly, 
to  aliandon  his  intention  of  going  to  college, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  academic  term  he  re- 
turned to  his  Vermont  home  where  he  en- 
tered the  general  store  of  H.  Holden.  It 
was  here  that  bis  aptitude  for  business, 
which  has  since   Ijeen   so    remarkalilv   devel- 


oped, began  to  show  itself.  Although  Iml 
a  lioy  in  years  'Sir.  S])rague  foresaw  the  clc- 
mand  for  wool  ;ui<l  the  .idvance  in  price  that 
wciuhl  111'  cau^e(l  by  the  war  then  about  to 
lireak  out,and  lie  reijuested  of  Mr.  Iloldcn  the 
privilege  of  trading  in  wool  on  his  uwu  ac- 
count. It  was  granted  and  in  a  few  months 
^Ir.  Sprague  had  cleared  between  two  thou- 
sand and  three  thousand  dollars.  With  tiiis 
money  he  bought  an  interest  in  Mr.  Holden's 
business  and  in  1860  the  Hnii  of  II.  Holden 
ifc  Co.,  was  establisheil.  When  the  war 
broke  out  a  year  later  ]Mr.  Sprague  enlisted 
in  Comjiany  G.  8th  Vermont  Volunteers  and 
was  made  the  orderly  sergeant  of  his  com- 
pany. The  regiment  was  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans as  a  part  of  the  corps  commanded  by 
General  B.  F.  Butler  and  was  stationed  at 
Algiers.  After  a  short  service  Mr.  Sjirague's 
health  failed  and  he  was  forced  to  resign 
and  return  to  his  home  where  he  was  an  in- 
valid for  many  months.  As  soon  as  his 
health  would  peimiit  he  came  to  Chicago 
and  bought  an  interest  in  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery business  which  his  elder  brother,  A.  A. 
Sprague,  had  established  here  about  two 
years  before.  Prior  to  this  Mr.  E.  .1. 
Warner,  also  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  a 
school-mate  of  the  Sjirague  brothers,  had 
taken  a  share  in  the  enterprise  and  the  firm 
of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  was  formed 
which  still  continues  without  change.  ]Mr. 
Sprague  was  at  that  time  in  jioor  health,  but 
the  business  was  small  and  it  was  necessary 
that  every  member  of  the  tirni  should  do 
hanl  work.  The  part  assigned  to  Mr.  Sprague 
was  that  of  traveling  salesman  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  other  western  states.  This  was 
before  the  days  of  ex]>ress  trains  and  palace 
coaches  and  the  salesman  who  wanted  to  get 
and  hold  trade  often  had  to  do  his  own  talk- 
ing and  selling  by  day,  and  make  long  drives 
over  roads  at  times  almost  impassable,  by 
night.  Mr.  Sprague  sometimes  now  humor- 
ously refers  to  his  efforts  to  meet  all  his  cus- 
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toiiuTs  ill  llicir  (iwii  stores  to  lake 
their  orders,  as  he  was  ashamed  to  liave 
them  come  to  Chicago  and  see  how  small  a 
stock  of  goods  the  linn  carried.  Four  years 
of  this  active  work  had  its  eifect  in  an  in- 
crease of  business  which  made  it  necessary 
to  have  an  experienced  salesman  in  the  house 
to  attend  to  their  customers  who  were  large 
buyers  and  to  look  after  the  buying  for  the 
firm.  ]Mr.  Spragiie  retired  from  the  road  and 
took  charge  of  that  branch  of  the  business. 
It  was  the  practice  in  those  days  to  give 
credit  to  customers  and  as  the  firm's  capital 
was  small,  great  care  had  to  be  exercised  in 
the  buying  of  supplies  and  in  handling  the 
funds.  But  the  trade  grew  and  year  by  year 
some  new  line  of  goods,  or  special  depart- 
ment, was  added.  First  it  was  a  cigar  and 
tobacco  branch  in  1868.  Then  came  the 
roasting  of  coffees,  the  manufacture  of  spices 
and  baking  powders,  and  the  refining  of  syr- 
ups, in  which  ventures  Sprague,  Warner  & 
Co.  were  the  pioneers  in  Chicago.  In  com- 
mon with  other  firms  Mr.  Sprague  and  his 
partners  suffered  heavy,  and  what  at  the  time 
seemed  to  be  an  irreparable,  loss  by  the  great 
fire  of  1871.  It  was  one  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  October  9,  that  the  members  of 
the  firm  were  notified  that  the  fire  was  burn- 
ing over  the  South  Side  toward  the  lake.  At 
that  time  they  occupied  a  five  story  build- 
ing on  Michigan  avenue  north  of  Lake  street, 
and  were  doing  a  business  of  nearly  one  mill- 
ion a  year.  Everything  they  possessed  was 
invested  in  their  business  and  ]Mr.  Sprague 
organized  a  force  of  men  and  made  an  effort 
to  save  what  he  could  of  their  stock  from  the 
flames.  The  lake  front,  just  east  of  Dear- 
born Park,  was  looked  upon  as  a  safe  place 
on  account  of  the  vacant  lots  intervening  be- 
tween it  and  the  burning  district.  Here  Mr. 
Sprague  had  the  goods  removed  and  piled  up 
under  guard.  When  forced  to  abandon  this 
work  on  account  of  the  approaching  flames 
he  went  home  confident  in  the  belief  that  a 


goodly  part  of  tlieir  large  stock  was  safe. 
This  hoi)e  was  dispelled,  when  this  spot  was 
visited  the  following  morning.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  flames,  with  resistless  fury, 
had  swept  down  to  the  very  water's  edge  and 
everything  on  the  lake  front  was  destroyed. 
A  few  dray-loads  of  tea  and  tobacco  which 
had  been  driven  to  the  stables  of  the  firm  at 
Center  avenue  and  Harrison  street,  on  the 
West  Side,  were  all  that  was  saved  from  the 
wreck.  But  Mr.  Sprague  and  his  partners 
were  undaunted.  The  third  day  after  the 
fire,  finding  that  the  few  printing  presses 
left  in  Chicago  were  overcrowded  with  work, 
they  sent  Mr.  C.  S.  Morey,  (then  an  employe 
of  the  firm  but  now  the  head  of  the  C.  S. 
Morey  Mercantile  Company,  of  Denver,  Col- 
orado,) to  Elgin  to  have  circulars  printed 
announcing  a  resnm]>tion  of  business.  These 
circulars  stated  that  the  firm  had  secured 
quarters  at  22  Canal  street,  and  had  goods  in 
transit  from  which  they  would  be  able  to  fill 
ordei's  in  a  very  few  days — which  they  did 
on  October  12,  1871.  From  Canal  street 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.  went  back  to  Michi- 
gan avenue  nearly  opposite  their  old  store, 
and  did  business  there  until  May,  1876,  when 
they  moved  into  the  commodious  and  sub- 
stantial building  at  Randolph  street  and  Mich- 
igan avenue,  opposite  Dearborn  Park,  which 
they  now  own.  Although  Mr.  Sprague  is 
not  a  communicant  of  any  church  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  religious  work  and  is  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Doctor 
Simon  ^NlcPherson.  In  politics  Mr.  Sprague 
is  a  republican  and  remembers  with  much 
pleasure  the  fact  that  he  cast  his  first  vote 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commercial,  the  Union  League, 
the  Chicago,  the  Literary  and  the  Century 
clubs.  Mr.  Sprague  has  always  been  averse 
to  burdening  his  mind  with  large  financial 
interests  aside  from  his  own  immense  mercan- 
tile business,  preferring  to  have  some  leisure 
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to  devote  to  his  family  and  his  books.  He 
is  a  man  of  fine  literary  tastes  and  has  one  of 
the  most  attractive  private  libraries  in  Chi- 
cago. He  has  a  penchant  for  rare  books,  au- 
tograph letters,  etc.  He  is  a  great  reader 
and  has  a  very  retentive  memory.  The 
only  companies  in  which  he  is  interested 
as  a  stockholder  and  director  are  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  and  the 
Elgin  National  Watch  Company.  Mr. 
Sprague  «as  one  of  the  Royal  Greek  Com- 
missioners of  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, and  in  grateful  recognition  of  his 
services.  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Greece, 
conferred  upon  him  the  cross  of  an  officer  of 
the  Royal  Order  of  the  Savior.  In  1871 
Mr.  Sprague  married  Miss  Lucia  E.  Atwood, 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Alvira  Atwood, 
of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  being  the  youngest  of 
twelve  children  who  were  all  noted  for  their 
musical  talent.  They  have  five  children, 
three  daughters  and  two  sons. 


JOSEPH  E.   GARY. 

Hex.  Joseph  Easton  Gary  was  born  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1821,  at  Potsdam,  St.  Law- 
rence county.  New  York.  He  comes  of  an 
old  New  England  family,  his  grandfather 
being  Seth  Gary,  whose  son,  Eli  Bush  Gary, 
married  Miss  Frances  Orilla  Easton.  As  the 
baptismal  names  imply,  Judge  Gary's  direct 
ance.stors  on  both  sides  were  of  Puritan  ex- 
traction. The  early  education  of  the  future 
judge  was  acquired  at  the  district  school  and 
at  the  village  academy  of  Keeseville,  New 
York.  He  worked  as  a  young  man  at  the 
carpenter's  bench,  and  came  west  in  1843 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  law  his  pro- 
fession, and  studied  in  St.  Louis,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  state  of  Missouri  in 
April  of  the  following  year.  He  then  opened 
a    law  office    in  Springfield,   Missouri,    and 


practiced  for  five  years  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  that  state.  In  1849  he  removed  to 
Las  Vegas,  then  a  frontier  town  of  New 
Mexico.  W^ith  few  exceptions  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Las  Vegas  were  natives  who  spoke 
only  the  Spanish  language.  Mr.  Gary  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  Spanish,  and 
soon  learned  to  speak  and  write  it  so  as  to 
make  practical  use  of  it  in  his  professional 
business  in  that  territory.  He  remained  in 
New  Mexico  about  three  years  and  a  half. 
Removing  thence  to  San  Francisco,  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  that  city  for  three  years  more. 
In  the  spring  of  1856  he  came  to  Chicago, 
where  he  has  since  made  his  permanent 
home.  In  the  spring  of  1857  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Murray  F.  Tuley,  now  the 
oldest  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cook 
county.  The  firm  of  Tuley  &  Gary  con- 
tinued a  few  years,  when  Judge  Gary  entered 
into  partnership  with  Evert  and  James  Van 
Buren,  and  practiced  his  profession  partly 
in  conjunction  with  them  until  1863,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cook  county  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  From  that  time  to  •  the  present,  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  Judge  Gary  has  ad- 
ministered justice  from  the  bench  of  Cook 
county  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
munity, without  respect  to  political  opinion; 
and  he  is  the  only  living  man  who  can  point 
to  an  unbroken  career  of  judicial  service  in 
this  state  of  equal  length.  He  was  reelected 
for  five  successive  terms,  receiving  on  four 
occasions  the  nomination  of  both  political 
parties,  a  distinction  rarely  given  to  any 
man,  and  only  accorded  once  or  twice  to 
men  who  had,  like  Judge  Gary,  inspired  a 
genei-al  confidence  in  their  unimpeachable 
personal  character  for  integrity  and  ability. 
The  term  for  which  he  was  last  elected,  in 
November,  1893,  extends  to  the  close  of  the 
present  century.  In  November,  1888,  he 
was  transferred,  by  appointment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  to  the  Appellate 
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Court  of  the  First  District  of  Illinois,  of 
which  tribunal  he  has  been  iu  his  turn  once 
before,  and  now  is,  Chief  Justice.  While 
his  experience  as  a  lawyer  and  a  jurist  has 
covered  a  wide  field,  that  which  brought 
him  most  prominently  before  the  public  was 
the  hearing  of  the  "anarchist  case,"  tried 
before  him  in  Chicago  in  1886.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  other  case  ever  tried  in 
American  courts  has  attracted  so  large  a 
share  of  attention  as  this,  the  result  of  which 
was  awaited  with  interest  by  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world.  The  men  placed 
on  trial  were  those  charged  with  the  murder 
of  several  Chicago  policemen,  who  were 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  thrown 
into  their  midst  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
May,  1886,  while  they  were  attempting  to 
disperse  a  crowd  of  anarchists  who  had  as- 
sembled in  Haymarket  square.  The  case 
was  one  which  involved  not  only  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  of  murder,  but  also  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  dealing  with  an 
element  which  boldly  announced  its  antago- 
nism to  existing  governments  and  institu- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  dealing 
with  the  grave  questions  presented  for  his 
consideration  during  the  trial.  Judge  Gary 
evinced  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  the  principles  underlying  it,  and  each 
and  every  one  of  his  rulings  was  afterwards 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  they  were  called  upon  to 
review  them.  To  all  who  may'  have  enter- 
tained misgivings  as  to  the  process  by  which 
the  result  was  reached,  Judge  Gary  has  ad- 
dressed himself  in  an  article  in  the  Cmtiiry 
Mttffuzine,  April,  1893,  in  which  he  ex])lains 
the  points  of  law  involved  in  the  case  in  a 
vigorous  and  incisive  way.  "Mixed  with 
all  the  approval  of  my  own  part  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  anarchists  that  has  come  to  my 
eyes  and  ears,"  he  says,  "the  amount  of 
which  is  beyond  my  summing  up,    there  has 


been  an  undertone,  like  a  minor  strain  in 
music,  that  the  anarchists  deserved  their 
fate ;  that  society  has  the  right  to  enforce  the 
first  law  of  nature — self-})reservation  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  I  had  a  little  strained  the  law, 
or  administered  it  with  great  rigor  against 
them,  I  was  to  be  commended  for  my  cour- 
age in  so  doing.  I  protest  again.st  any  such 
commendation,  and  deny  utterly  that  I  have 
done  anything  that  should  subject  me  to  it." 
He  therefore  applies  himself  to  show  that 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  right,  that  they 
were  not  the  victims  of  prejudice,  not  mar- 
tyrs for  free  speech,  but  in  morals  as  well 
as  in  law  were  guilty  of  murder.  Another 
motive  of  his  paper  is  to  show  the  laboring 
people,  of  whom  the  anarchists  claimed  to 
be  the  especial  friends,  that  that  claim  was 
a  sham  and  a  pretense,  adopteil  only  as  a 
means  to  bring  manual  laborers  into  their 
ranks,  and  that  counsel  and  advice  of  the 
anarchists,  if  followed  by  the  workingmen, 
would  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing, in  law,  murderers.  "Brought  up  my- 
self to  manual  labor,"  says  Judge  Gary,  "it 
never  ceases  to  seem  strange  to  me  that  there 
are  not  virtue  and  strength  enough  vested 
anywhere  to  protect  from  mob  violence  and 
assault  a  humble,  peaceable  citizen,  obedient 
to  all  law  and  blameless  in  his  life,  in  his 
efforts  to  earn  for  himself  and  those  depend- 
ent upon  him  a  livelihood  by  honest  indus- 
try ;  or  if  he  be  wronged  through  a  loophole 
in  that  protection,  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  I 
s})ent  the  summer  of  1840  at  a  carpenter's 
bench  by  day  and  singing  campaign  songs 
by  night,  though  not  yet  a  voter,  and  I 
think  now  that  I  would  as  readily  have 
fought  for  the  right  to  do  the  one  as  the 
other.  Hopeless  as  it  may  be  to  write  the 
warning,  yet  it  should  be  made  so  clear  that 
nobody  could  be  ignorant  that  the  law  is, 
that  if  men  enter  into  a  combination  which 
contemplates  for  the  success  of  its  purpose, 
the    exercise  of  unlawful    force  against  the 
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property  or  the  persons  of  other  men,  and 
killing  is  done  bj-  any  of  the  men  in  the 
combination,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  upon 
which,  and  in  effecting  the  purpose  for  which 
the  combination  was  formed,  then  murder  by 
the  hand  of  one  is  murder  by  all."  After  a 
thorough  and  e.xhaustive  review  of  the  evi- 
dence. Judge  Gary  reiterates  the  conclusion 
that  "in  law  and  in  morals  the  anarchists 
were  rightly  i)unished,  not  for  opinions,  but 
for  horrible  deeds."  Judge  Gary  has  greatly 
commended  himself  to  business  men  by  the 
clearness  and  rapidity  of  his  decisions,  and 
the  prompt  dispatch  of  business  in  the  court 
over  which  he  so  long  presided.  His  re- 
moval to  the  Appellate  Court  was  a  serious 
loss  in  this  respect  to  the  trial  courts  of 
Cook  county.  Judge  Gary's  disposition  of 
cases  before  him  on  trial  is  invariably  char- 
acterized by  broad  common  sense  and  sagac- 
ity, as  well  as  by  the  e.xercise  of  judicial 
learning.  Discountenancing  frivolous  ar- 
guments of  the  kind  we  have  alluded  t",  he 
always  did  it  with  perfect  good  humor.  lie 
woulil  firmly  and  decidedly  refuse  to  listen 
to  either  'prosy  or  flowery  advocates,  and 
clip  the  wings  of  young  orators  kindly  yet 
effectually.  He  has  a  very  incisive  way  at 
getting  at  the  gist  of  the  issue  to  be  decided, 
and  permits  no  wandering  or  irrelevant  talk, 
but  holds  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  bar  strictly  to  the  j)oint  in 
controversy.  In  his  court  room  good  humor 
ahvays  abounds,  for  he  loves  a  keen  encoun- 
ter of  wits,  and  is  himself  much  given  to 
levity.  Strict  as  he  has  always  been  in 
maintaining  discii>line,  he  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  juniors  of  the  bar,  for  he  will  listen 
as  ])atiently  to  any  one  of  them,  as  long  as 
he  talks  to  the  point,  as  he  will  to  the  most 
learned  of  the  seniors;  nor  are  the  most  emi- 
nent advocates  secure  from  admonition  if 
they  attempt  to  soar  into  latitudes  not  Vie- 
longing  to  the  case  at  bar.  Enjoying  the 
absolute  confidence    of  the    i)ublic,    popular 


among  all  ranks  of  the  bar,  and  a  general 
favorite  in  society,  few  men  have  passed  so 
serenely  through  a  long  and  honored  career 
with  a  more  enviable  reputation  than  Judge 
Gary.  In  November,  1855,  Judge  Gary 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Swetting,  of  Oneida 
county.  New  York.  They  have  three  child- 
ren, Mary  Louise,  Fannie  Elizabeth,  and 
Charlotte  Blanche.  The  nature  and  the  daily 
life  of  Judge  Gary  are  a  union  of  dignity,  of 
entire  simplicity  and  of  perfect  cordiality. 
Holding  the  position  before  the  world  of  al- 
most unique  eminence  as  a  jurist,  he  is  yet 
the  friend  of  all,  be  they  of  high  or  low  de- 
gree. Benefactor  of  the  jjoor  and  helpless  ; 
guide  and  guardian  of  the  young  practi- 
tioner ;  he  is  also  the  welcome  guest  of  the 
cultivated  and  well-to-do,  in  whose  circle  his 
delightful  social  qualities  make  his  presence 
a  privilege  always  to  be  prized  and  sought. 
By  posterity  he  will  be  admired  for  what  he 
has  done  ;  but  among  his  contemporaries  he 
is  loved  also  for  what  he  is. 


EDSON  KEITH,  SR. 

EosoN  Keith,  Sr.  ,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  well-known  merchant,  manufacturer  and 
imjiorter  t>f  Chicago,  was  born  at  Barre, 
Washington  county,  Vermont,  on  January 
28,  1833.  The  Keiths  are  of  Scotch  ori- 
gin and  the  town  of  Keith  in  Scotland  is 
named  after  the  family,  which  is  an  old  and 
highly  respectable  one.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  descended  from  the  Rev.  James 
Keith,  the  original  emigrant  from  the  town 
of  Keith,  in  Scotland,  who  came  to  America 
about  the  year  1630  and  settled  at  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts.  Edson's  father, 
Martin  Keith,  a  native  of  Vermont,  was  a 
farmer  noted  for  his  intelligence,  industry 
and    thrift,   and   esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
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Betsy  French,  was  the  devoted  helpmeet  of 
her  worthy  husband,  and  in  her  sphere  was 
held  in  great  esteem  as  the  possessor  of  all 
those  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  have  made  the  women  of  New  Eng- 
land celebrated  in  history  and  revered  in  the 
home  circle.  The  fourth  of  a  family  of  six 
children,  Edson  Keith  remained  at  home  un- 
til about  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  education 
being  received  partly  at  the  hands  of  his 
parents  and  partly  in  the  district  schools  in 
his  native  village.  About  the  year  1850  he 
went  to  live  at  Montpelier,  where  he  resided 
until  1854,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago 
and  obtained  employment  as  a  clerk  in  a  re- 
tail dry  goods  store.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years  he  obtained  a  lucrative  position 
as  salesman  and  collector  with  the  firm  of 
Benedict,  Mallory  &  Farnum,  wholesale 
dealers  in  hats,  caps  and  furs,  with  whom 
he  remained  four  years.  Having  saved  con- 
siderable money  during  this  period  he,  in 
1860,  joined  with  an  elder  brother,  Mr.  O. 
R.  Keith,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Faxon  in  founding 
the  house  of  Keith,  Faxon  &  Co.,  which  did 
an  extensive  jobbing  trade  in  hats,  caps,  furs, 
millinery  and  straw  goods.  The  retirement 
of  Mr.  Faxon  in  1865  opened  the  way  for 
the  admission  to  the  firm  of  Mr.  Elbridge 
G.  Keith,  a  younger  brother  of  the  two  re- 
maining partners,  and  the  business  was  reor- 
ganized under  the  style  of  Keith  Brothers. 
After  a  prosperous  career  of  fourteen  years 
the  firm  was  again  changed  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  O.  R.  Keith,  the  senior  partner, 
who,  upon  withdrawal,  established  the 
wholesale  millinery  house  of  O.  R.  Keith  & 
Co.  In  1884  the  two  firms  were  consoli- 
dated under  the  style  of  Edson  Keith  &  Co., 
which  firm  still  continues  business.  Edson 
Keith  is  also  president  of  the  corporation  of 
Keith  Brothers  &  Co.  Among  the  other 
important  interests  with  which  Mr.  Edson 
Keith  is  connected  is  the  Metropolitan  Na- 
tional   Bank    nf    C'liicaiio,    and    the   Edison 


Electric  Light  Company,  in  both  of  which 
he  is  a  director.  He  also  constitutes  the 
firm  of  Keith  &  Co.,  which  controls  a  large 
terminal  grain  elevator.  An  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  future  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Keith 
was  prominent  in  the  work  of  organizing 
the  Citizens'  Association  of  Chicago,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  inaugurate  reforms  in 
the  municipal  government.  In  the  business 
and  financial  world  Mr.  Keith  has  won 
a  deservedly  high  reputation  for  straight- 
forwardness, probity  and  fair  dealing.  He 
is  known  as  a  man  whose  entire  business 
career  has  been  without  a  blemish  and 
upon  whose  word  the  utmost  reliance  may- 
be placed  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Although  making  no  religious 
pretensions  he  is,  nevertheless,  an  honest 
supporter  of  the  church  and  a  generous  con- 
tributor to  numerous  practical  charities.  In 
the  main  he  supports  the  political  ideas  of 
the  republican  party,  yet  he  is  not  so  severe 
a  partisan  as  to  blindly  support  any  candi- 
date nominated,  simply  because  of  his  affili- 
ation with  the  party.  With  him  principles 
are  always  considered,  and  he  declines  to 
believe  that  good  principles  are  safe  in  the 
hands  of  corrupt  men.  There  is  a  decided 
strength  in  this  position,  which  has  been 
approved  most  heartily  by  his  friends  and 
followed  by  many  of  them.  Possessing  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  genuine 
love  of  art,  Mr.  Keith  has  taken  a  marked 
interest  in  fostering  art  and  literature  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  is  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Art  Institute,  of  which  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent for  several  years.  During  his  frequent 
sojourns  abroad  he  has  made  a  study  of  art 
and  art  institutions,  and  the  city  of  Chicago 
has  had  the  advantage  of  his  deductions,  in- 
ferences and  general  knowledge  upon  this 
subject.  In  private  life  he  is  esteemed  for 
his  many  excellent  traits,  not  the  least  agree- 
able of  which  is  his  pleasing  conversational 
al)ilitv.      His  mind  is  well  stored  with  knowl- 
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edge  and  his  views  have  been  broadened  by 
travel  and  study.  Mr.  Keith  is  a  memljer  of 
the  Commercial,  Chicago,  Union  League 
and  Calumet  clubs,  and  was  president  of  the 
last  named  for  three  years.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New 
York  City.  The  subject  of  manual  train- 
ing is  one  to  which  he  has  given  much 
thought,  and  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Chicago  school  of  this  charac- 
ter supported  by  the  Commercial  Clul),  and 
is  one  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  In  1860 
Mr.  Keith  was  married  to  Miss  Sue  Wood- 
ruff, daughter  of  one  of  the  j)loneer  settlers 
of  Chicago.  By  this  marriage  there  are  two 
sons,  Edson  Keith,  Jr.,  LL.B.,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1884,  and  of  the  Co- 
lumbia College  Law  School;  and  Walter  W. 
Keith,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the 
class  of  1892. 


FRANKLIN  MacVEAGH. 

Fraxklix  MArVEA(iii  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
the  youngest  child  of  the  family,  born  too 
late  to  remember  his  grandparents,  if  any 
were  living  at  the  time.  Believing  that,  un- 
der our  form  of  government,  a  man  <loes  not 
de})end  on  the  adventitious  circumstance  of 
birth,  and  having  a  self-reliant  disposition, 
he  has  wasted  no  time  in  tracing  the  gene- 
alogy of  his  ancestors.  He  is  content  to 
assu!ne  that  thev  were  quiet  undistinguished 
people.  His  father  was  a  prosperous  farmer 
in  a  small  way,  as  Pennsylvania  farmers  go, 
whom  every  body  called  Squire,  and  who 
received  the  universal  esteem  of  his  acquaint- 
ances. Franklin  was  prepared  for  college 
in  his  home  at  West  Chester,  and  took  a 
regular  classical  course  at  Yale,  from  which 
he  graduated  iu  1862.  Immediately  there- 
after he  entered  the  law  school  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  during  the  period  of  its 


greatest  prestige  under  Prof.  Dwight,  and 
graduated  in  1864.  While  in  Columbia  he 
pursued  a  systematic  course  of  reading  in 
the  law  office  of  Edmonds,  Bushnell  &  Ham- 
ilton, and  at  the  same  time  assisted  Judge 
Edmonds  in  compiling  for  j)ublication  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
His  health  was  so  impaired  by  the  severe 
and  exacting  labor,  self  imposed,  that  he 
felt  obliged  to  decline  a  partnership  tendered 
by  Judge  Edmonds.  He  entered  into  a 
limited  jiartnership,  however,  with  Charlton 
T.  Lewis  of  New  York,  but  was  never  able 
to  engage  actively  in  the  practice  of  law  on 
account  of  his  physical  condition,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  spend  most  of  the 
time  in  travel  during  the  period  of  little 
more  than  a  year  covered  by  the  i)artnershij). 
It  became  apj)arent  that  a  complete  change 
was  necessary  to  a  restoration  of  health. 
Cherished  hopes  and  ambitions  must  be  sac- 
rificed. Professional  life,  for  which  the 
years  of  study,  reading  and  association  had 
so  admirably  qualified  him,  must  be  aban- 
doned. Having  decided  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice, he  turned  away  as  quickly  as  possible 
from  familiar  scenes  and  congenial  friends 
of  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  stopped 
not  until  he  reached  Chicago.  He  came  here 
in  September,  1865,  and  assisted  in  establish- 
ing the  wholesale  business  house  of  which 
he  has  been  the  head  and  controlling  power, 
at  least  since  1870.  J[r.  MacVeagh  has 
never  sought  or  held  political  office  ;  on  the 
contrary  he  has  persistently  declined  to  accept 
office,  or  have  his  name  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  a  ])Osition  to  which  the  ])artiality 
of  his  fellow  citizens  would  have  called  him. 
He  has  been  urged  to  permit  the  use  of  his 
name  for  the  mayoralty,  as  he  has  always 
stood  for  the  best  reforms  and  the  highest 
character  of  civil  service.  He  takes  an  in- 
terest in  affairs  of  the  city,  however,  and  his 
advice  is  frequently  sought.  One  public 
jiositiou  only  has  he  been  induced  to  accept. 
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In  1874,  after  the  secoml  great  tire,  it  l)e- 
oame  apparent  that  the  municipal  govern- 
ment was  unable  to  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion. A  public  meeting  of  the  liest  and 
most  progressive  citizens  was  held,  in  which 
it  was  decided  to  organize  a  V^olunteer  Citi- 
zen's Association.  Franklin  MacVeagh  was 
chosen  president  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  perfecting  the  organization 
and  directing  its  work,  lie  gave  the  subject 
much  time  and  thought,  managing  its  affairs 
in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  as  to  secure  the 
hearty  and  active  cooperation  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. Through  the  agency  of  this  associa- 
tion the  Fire  Department  was  completely  re- 
organized and  placed  on  a  non-partisan 
basis,  separated  from  the  manipulation  or 
favoritism  of  politicians.  Its  independence 
has  been  maintained  continuously  and  is 
doubtless  the  prime  cause  of  its  efficiency. 
The  form  of  municipal  government  was 
changed  from  the  bureau  system  to  the 
broader  one,  having  a  mayor  as  the  chief 
executive  officer,  with  responsible  heads  of 
departments.  The  water  system  was  found 
to  be  inadequate  and  enlarged  to  meet  the 
reasonable  demands  of  a  population  expand- 
ing rapidly.  These  and  other  reforms  in- 
augurated by  Mr.  Mac^'eagh's  committee 
doubtless  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
marvelous  growth  and  metropolitan  rank  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  MacVeagh  is  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Chicago.  His  life  ))resents  an  object  lesson 
which  may  be  studied  jirotitably.  Having 
the  taste  and  inclination,  the  capacity  and 
the  oj>portunity  in  boyhood,  he  undertook  to 
prej)are  himself  for  the  profession  which  he 
had  chosen.  He  secured  a  thorough  classical 
education,  was  trained  in  the  best  law  school, 
studied  under  the  best  instructors,  became 
associated  in  reading  with  the  best  lawyers, 
and  then  as  the  threshold  of  an  expansive 
professional  life  opened  to  him,  with  allur- 
ing and  brilliant  prospects,   he    was  obliged 


to  sacrifice  his  ambition  by  giving  up  his 
profession  and  engaging  in  a  business  pur- 
suit totally  dissimilar  from  that  chosen,  and 
one  for  which  he  had  neither  natural  taste 
nor  special  training.  And  yet  he  has 
achieved  marked  success.  There  is  some- 
thing unique  in  such  a  career  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation. The  one  definite  and  distinct 
motive  that  prompted  him  to  enter  commer- 
cial pursuits  was  that  he  might  have  an  easy 
life,  with  plenty  of  leisure.  The  manage- 
ment of  a  large  commercial  house  has  usually 
been  regarded  very  exacting,  and  yet  Mr. 
MacVeagh  decided  in  advance  that  the  or- 
ganization of  a  business  would  be  to  him 
another  form  of  recreation,  and  he  believed 
it  jiossible  to  organize  and  inanage  it  with- 
out being  obliged  to  give  the  work  daily 
personal  supervision.  His  assumption  was 
correct,  as  the  business  has  always  been  so 
conducted  that  his  presence  in  the  office  on 
any  j)articular  day  was  not  imperative.  His 
business  career  has  been  one  continuous  pur- 
suit of  health,  and  so  successful  that  he  has 
a  better  average  of  good  health,  a  larger 
percentage  of  days  without  suffering, 
than  most  men  of  robust  constitutions 
who  devote  themselves  to  business.  The 
grocery  trade  in  Chicago  is  subject  to 
strong  comjietition,  and  how  a  man  can  re- 
main in  it  thirty  years  for  his  health  is  worth 
considering.  He  has  a  strong,  tlexible  mind, 
broadened  by  culture  and  dominated  by  a 
will;  very  fine  executive  ability;  capacity 
for  organizing  forces  and  maturing  plans; 
accurate  intuitive  judgment  of  the  capaci- 
ties and  adaptation  of  men  for  j)laces.  Thus 
qualified  he  is  able  to  formulate  a  system 
and  employ  suitable  agents  to  keep  it  run- 
ning, with  frequent  supervision  by  the  re- 
sponsible head.  He  does  not  give  all  his 
time  or  all  his  mind  to  business,  for  then  it 
would  be  drudgery  and  cease  to  afford  recre- 
ation. A  fair  ])roportion  of  the  time  is  de- 
voted  to   literary    jnirsuits    which    are    con- 
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genial.      Business   is   not  permitted  to  cross 
tlie  threshold  of  home  in  which  the  ideal  and 
s|jiritualized  forms  of  recreation  are  found, 
which  renew  and  ins])irethe  man.      Neither 
is    it    permitted    to    accompany    him    when 
traveling  to  tind  recuperation  in  a  change  of 
scene  and  air.      He  possesses  the  capacity  to 
tlirow  off  liusiness  as  an  overcoat  and  leave 
it  in  the  counting-room.     The  want  of  such 
capacity  causes  worry,  and  that  im))airs  the 
vital  forces  more  than  work.     A  man  who  is 
not  physically  strong  can,  least  of  all,  afford 
to  worry.      Franklin  MacVeagh  is  a  hrother 
of  Wayne  MaeVeagh,  of  Philadelphia.     His 
wife   is  a  daughter    o(    Henry     F.    Eumes, 
president  of  the  Commercial  National  Hank, 
Chicago;  his  residence  is  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive.      He   is  a  man   in    whom    the  gentle 
(pialities    predominate.       It  is   not   ])ossible 
for  him  to  he  uncivil,  impolite  or  discourte- 
ous.     His  mind  is  of  classic  mold  and  fiber. 
It  has  been   cultivated  by  the  best  reading. 
All  his  tastes  are  literary.    His  home  abounds 
in  the  evidences  of  culture   and   refinement. 
His    well     selected     library    affords    ample 
means  of  gratifying   a  pronounced   literary 
,.  taste.      His    writings    are    characterized  by 
elegance  and  perspicuity  as  well  as  strength. 
He  possesses  great   versatility   as   a    writer 
and  is  capable  of  enriching  literature.   Some 
of  the  productions  of  his  pen  are  classic   in 
purity  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression. 
He  is  dignified   in  bearing,    pleasing  in  ad- 
dress, charming  in  conversation.    He  entered 
commercial    life    through    stress  of   circum- 
stances, not  as  an  end,  but  an  expedient,  and 
remains  there  because  he  has  the  ability  to 
make  it  a  means  to  higher  ends.      Reserving 
the  better  part  of  himself  for  purely  intel- 
lectual   pursuits,    with     literary   and    social 
diversions,    he  avoids    the   undesirable  con- 
dition reached  by  one  who  devotes  his  whole 
mind  and    energy    to  the    accumulation  of 
money.      His  course  exalts  the  character  of  a 
merchant's    business    without  reducing    his 
profits. 


JOHN  B.  DRAKE. 

John  Burroughs  Drakk  was  born  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1826,  at  Lebanon,  ^Yarren 
county,  Ohio.  He  is  of  English  descent  on 
both  sides  of  the  family.  His  grandfather 
came  to  this  country  from  England  with  a 
brother  and  settled  in  New  Jersey  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
father,  John  Burroughs  Drake,  was  l)orn  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  1800,  and  moved 
to  Ohio  while  still  a  young  man,  engaging 
in  the  saddlery. and  harness  business  in  Leb- 
anon. Here  he  met  the  lady  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch,  Miss  Nancy  Hurry,  a 
native  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Her 
parents  dying  when  she  was  quite  young, 
she  then  removed  to  Ohio  with  the  family  of 
an  uncle.  They  settled  in  liebanon,  where 
Mr.  Drake  and  ^liss  Hurry  were  married, 
and  where  John  B.  Drake,  junior,  was  born. 
iNIr.  Drake's  early  school  days  were  spent  in 
the  common  schools  of  Lebanon.  When  he 
was  eleven  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving 
a  family  of  six  children  ;  and  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  John  had  to  leave  school  and  go 
to  work.  His  first  employment  was  as  a 
clerk  in  a  country  store  in  Lebanon,  where 
he  worked  for  a  year  at  the  salary  of  four 
dollars  a  month  and  boarded  himself.  His 
pay  was  then  raised  to  ten  dollars  a  month, 
which  was  the  highest  wages  he  received  n\> 
to  the  time  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  At 
that  age  he  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  and 
general  utility  man  in  a  country  hotel  in  his 
native  town,  the  Williamson  House.  This 
building  is  still  standing  and  occupied, 
though  no  longer  used  as  a  hotel.  The 
house  was  located  on  the  national  road  from 
Cincinnati  and  Columbus  to  Wheeling  and 
Washington.  The  principal  customers  of 
the  Williamson  House  were  the  stage  coach 
passengers  who  traveled  along  the  national 
road.      In  the  days  before  railroads  existed. 
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such  host elries  as  the  Williainsoii  IIoiiso  did 
a  thriving  business,  and  tlie  ajuiearanci'  of 
the  stage  coach  created  a  general  hustle  in 
the  town.  But  niany  a  jironiising  town  has 
heen  left  high  and  dry  by  the  iron  road,  and 
instead  of  being  an  important  stopping  place 
has  become  a  mere  wayside  station.  So  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  the  business  of 
the  Williamson  House  declined  after  the 
railroad  passed  that  way.  John  B.  Drake 
did  not  stay  there  long  enough  to  witness 
its  decadence,  however.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  being  anxious  to  better  his  condition, 
he  secured  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Lebanon,  then  a 
member  of  Congress  from  that  district,  and 
set  out  for  Cincinnati,  where  he  landed  in  the 
spring  of  1845  with  that  letter  and  seventy- 
tive  cents  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  Drake  still 
has  that  letter  in  his  possession,  and  prizes  it 
as  one  of  his  most  valuable  souvenirs. 
Within  a  few  days  he  obtained  a  position  as 
clerk  in  the  Pearl  Street  House,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Pearl  and  Vine  streets.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  five  years,  receiving  an  advance 
of  salary  from  year  to  year,  and  always  send- 
ing half  his  earnings  to  his  widowed  mother. 
Peoj)le  accustomed  to  the  prices  which  have 
prevailed  since  the  civil  war  will  think  that 
Mr.  Drake's  services  were  poorly  paid  in 
those  days.  He  began  work  in  Cincinnati 
at  twenty  dollars  per  month  and  board,  and 
toward  the  close  of  his  five  years'  service  at 
the  Pearl  Street  House,  was  receiving  fifty, 
which  was  then  considered  good  pay.  He 
remained  at  the  Pearl  Street  House  from 
1845  to  1850.  In  the  latter  year  the  Bur- 
nett House,  the  largest  hotel  of  Cincinnati, 
was  com])leted  and  opened  to  the  public,  and 
Mr.  Drake  took  the  position  of  chief  clerk, 
which  he  held  for  five  years.  His  Cincin- 
nati experience  determined  all  the  future 
course  of  his  life  ;  thenceforward  it  was  des- 
tined that  hotel-keeping  was  to  be  his 
business,  and  he  has  followed  it    with  such 


signal  enterprise  an<1  success  that  to-day  be 
is  known  throughout  America  and  by  many 
in  the  Old  World  as  one  of  the  great  hotel- 
keepers  of  the  United  States,  at  the  head  of 
an  establishment  which  has  no  superior,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  some  modern  details,  on  this 
continent.  When  he  was  a  boy  working 
about  the  old  hotel  in  his  native  town,  his 
elder  brother,  Wilson  T.  Drake,  saw  his 
adaptability  to  the  hotel  business,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  "stick  to  it,  learn  the  business 
thoroughly  in  all  its  departments,  and  make 
that  his  life  work."  Many  a  bright  young 
man  has  missed  bis  mark  by  shifting  about 
from  one  occupation  to  another  without  re- 
gard to  fitness,  but  actuated  simply  by  the 
offer  of  a  little  more  money.  How  wisely 
this  elder  brother  advised,  and  how  well  Mr. 
Drake  followed  his  advice,  is  well  known  by 
the  results  of  the  present  day  to  all  the  trav- 
eling ])ublic  of  this  continent.  In  1855  Mr. 
Drake  resigned  his  position  at  the  Burnett 
House,  and  came  to  Chicago,  where  he 
bought  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  Tremont 
House,  then  the  leading  hotel  of  Chicago. 
The  firm  of  Gage  Brothers  &  Drake  was 
formed,  and  continued  to  run  the  Tremont 
House  until  1868,  when  David  Gage  with- 
drew from  the  firm  and  his  brother,  George 
W.  Gage  and  Mr.  Drake  associated  together 
in  a  new  partnership  under  the  name  of  Gage 
&  Drake.  Two  years  afterwards  Mr. 
Drake  purchased  the  interest  of  Geo. 
W.  Gage,  and  the  business  was  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  John  B.  Drake  &  Co. 
He  continued  in  the  Tremont  House  until  it 
was  swept  away  by  the  great  tire  of  1871,  on 
the  night  of  Sunday,  October  9.  On  the 
following  day,  he  bought  the  old  Michigan 
Avenue  hotel  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Michigan  avenue  and  Congress  street.  The 
fire  was  still  raging  across  the  street  from  this 
building,  but  Mr.  Drake  made  a  payment  to 
close  the  contract  and  took  the  risk  of  the 
fire  beint;  checked  before  reachino-  it.      This 
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was  the  only  hotel  on  the  South  side  saved 
from  the  tire.  lie  took  possession  as  soon 
as  all  danger  from  a  further  outbreak  of  fire 
from  the  smouldering  ruins  around  was  avert- 
ed, and  named  his  new  purchase  the  Tre- 
mont  House.  He  increased  the  capacity  by 
taking  in  an  adjoining  building  a  few  months 
later,  and  remained  there  until  1873,  when 
he  sold  the  furniture  and  chjsed  up  the  house. 
In  that  year  the  Grand  Pacific  hotel  build- 
ing was  completed  by  a  stock  company,  and 
was  occupied  by  Gage  Brothers  &  Kice.  In 
the  fall  of  1874  Mr.  Drake  purchased  the 
furniture  and  leasehold  of  the  establislmient 
and  has  been  the  landlord  of  the  Grand  Pa- 
cific from  that  time  to  the  present.  Colonel 
Samuel  W.  Parker,  who  had  been  in  the 
house  since  it  was  opened,  obtained  an  inter- 
est with  Mr.  Drake,  and  since  1885  has  been 
a  general  partner  in  the  establishment.  No 
landlord  is  personally  more  popular  with  the 
traveling  public  than  Mr.  Drake.  In  many 
of  our  large  cities,  a  certain  preference  ex- 
ists for  a  particular  house,  which  has  ac- 
ipiired  prestige  through  efficient  service  or 
the  lavishness  of  its  equipment,  but  rarely 
does  this  preference  e.vtend  to  the  man  who 
is  at  the  head  of  it,  or  specially  exist  because 
of  him.  The  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  of  Chi- 
cago has  always  been  a  popular  house,  but 
the  vital  centre  of  this  popularity  has  been 
in  the  magnetic  j)ersonality  of  Mr.  Drake. 
That  large  and  busy  class  of  our  community 
who  represent  the  great  commercial  houses 
of  the  East  upon  the  road,  usually  make  the 
Grand  Pacific  their  headquarters  ;  prosper- 
ous men  of  the  far  West,  who  knew  Mr. 
Drake  in  the  old  Tremont  House  days,  are 
glad  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  him 
and  share  the  hospitality  of  his  magnificent 
caravansary.  The  Grand  Pacific  has  espe- 
cially been  recognized  for  the  past  twenty 
vears  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  West,  and  during  the  many  na- 
lioaal  conventions  of  tliat  party   which  have 


been  held  in  Chicago,  its  rooms  and  corri- 
dors have  been  thronged,  from  roof  to  base- 
ment, by  earnest  leaders  of  the  party  from 
all  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  state  and 
county  executive  committees  of  the  party 
hold  their  sessions  there,  and  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  when  a  prominent  statesman  of  the 
Republican  ])arty  comes  to  town,  he  is  sure 
to  be  found  at  the  Grand  Pacific.  Mr. 
Drake  lias  always  been  a  staunch  republi- 
can, and  was  an  ardent  sujiporter  of  the 
Union  during  the  late  war.  As  such  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  country  from  Lincoln's  time  to  the 
present,  and  the  acquaintance  thus  begun 
ripened  into  lifelong  friendship.  In  the 
large  circle  of  his  personal  friends  were  in- 
cluded President  Lincoln  himself,  the  late 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Presidents  Grant, 
Hayes,  Garfield,  and  Arthur,  Generals  Lo- 
gan, Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  Senators  Conk- 
ling,  Sherman,  and  Blaine,  and  in  fact  every 
statesman  of  the  party  whose  oflicial  position 
brought  him  into  close  relations  with  Chi- 
cago and  the  West.  It  has  for  many  years 
been  an  annual  practice  with  Mr.  Drake, 
who  is  himself  a  keen  sportsman  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tolleston  Shooting  Club,  to  enter- 
tain the  guests  of  his  house  and  a  circle  of 
Chicago  friends  at  a  game  dinner;  and  on 
those  occasions  he  has  gathered  around  his 
hospitable  board  from  time  to  time  some  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men 
of  the  country;  some  of  its  noted  wits  and 
poets,  some  of  its  most  famous  jurists  and 
orators;  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
public  men  of  the  Old  World, — peers  and 
members  of  Parliament  of  England,  royalties 
and  nobilities  of  France  and  other  countries. 
He  has  himself  travelled  extensively  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  is  as  well 
known  and  popular  as  any  hotel  man  in  the 
country  to-day.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Commercial,  Calumet,  LTnion  League, 
and  Washington  Park  clulis,   as  well  as  of 
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the  ToUestoii  Club  already   iiientioned,    and 
his  connection  with  these  institutions    is  at 
once  a  consequence  and  a  cause  of   his  high 
popularity  among  the  representative  business 
and  professional  men  of   the  city.      In  addi- 
tion to   his  hotel   interests,   Mr.   Drake   has 
been  interested  in  several  large  corporations, 
among  them  the   Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad 
Company,  of  which  he  became  a  director  in 
the  s])ring  of  1863,   when  the  company  was 
reorganized.      In  1873  he  became  a  director 
and    vice   president     of   the    Illinois   Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  at  its  organization,  and  has 
served  continuously  as   vice   president  ever 
since.      He  was  one  of  the  original  directors 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the     Inter-State    Industrial    Exposition    of 
Chicago.      In  1874  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  finance  committee  of  the  National 
Board  of  Finance  from  the    state  of  Illinois 
to   the  Centennial    Exposition   at   Philadel- 
phia.      He    was    appointed    by    Governor 
Oglesby  as    Commissioner  from  Illinois    at 
the  hundredth  anniversary   of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Washington  at  New   York  in  1 889. 
He  has  been  a  director  in  the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company  since  it    was  organized  and 
in  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company  since 
its  organization.      Soon  after  the  fire  of  1871 , 
he  became   interested    in  business    property 
on  the  South  Side  for  the  purpose  of  invest- 
ment, and  now  owns  several  valuable  pieces. 
"He  is  very  conservative    in  his    business 
methods,  and  seems  to  have  none  of  the  vein 
of  speculation  in  his  nature,"  says  an    inti- 
mate friend  of  his,  who  is   himself    a  repre- 
sentative  business  man    of  Chicago.      "He 
is,  however,  never  slow  to  encourage  legiti- 
mate business  enterprises  that  he  believes  to 
be  worthy    of    support,   and  in  accordance 
with  the  best  interests  and  the  public  good 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.     By  those  who  know 
him  best,  he  is  considered  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment,    strict    integrity,     generous    im- 
pulses, and  kind  and  considerate  in  his  deal- 


ings with    otlici-s.      He    is    always  a  level- 
headed and  public-spirited  citizen.      His  ca- 
reer represents,  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense 
of  the  term,  that  of  a  successful  man."    Mr. 
Drake  is  one  of  those  public  spirited  citizens 
who  believe  in  doing  good  in  their  lifetime, 
and  not  waiting  for    i)Osterity  to  carry   out 
their  posthumous  benefactions.  He  has  dedi- 
cated to  the  city  a  splendid  monument,  which 
not  onlv  adorns    one  of  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares as  a  work    of  art,  but  also  serves 
a  beneficent  public  service,  in  the    form  of  a 
beautiful  drinking  fountain.    It  is  of  Gothic 
design,  built  of  coral  tinted  granite  from  the 
quarries  of  Baveno,  Italy,  thirty-two  feet  in 
height  and   occupying   a  sj)ace    of  nineteen 
square  feet,  in  the  centre  of  the  south  front 
of  the    City   Hall  and  County  buildings  on 
Washington  street.      On  a  pedestal   in  front 
stands  a  bronze  figure  of  Columbus,  who  is 
rejjresented   as  a   middle    aged    man,   bare- 
headed, wearing  a  belted  blouse,  with  long 
hose  and  low    shoes.      He    holds  in  his  left 
hand  a  globe,  and  is  apparently  contemplat- 
ing the  great  voyage  of  discovery  which  was 
the  desire    of   his  life.      The  statue    is  the 
work  of  the  Chicago   sculptor,  R.   R.  Park, 
who  spent  many  years  in   Florence.      It  was 
modelled  there  and  cast  in  Rome.      The  cer- 
emony of  unveiling  the  statue  took  place  on 
the  day  after  Christmas,  1892,  and  a  prelim- 
inary meeting  was  held  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, at  which  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Bryan  made  a 
witty  and  eloquent  address  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Drake  on  tendering  the  fountain  as  a  gift  to 
the    city.       "Jeremy     Collier,"    said    Mr. 
Bryan,    "once    declared    that  appetite    and 
reason  are  commonly  like  two  buckets,  when 
one  is  at  the  top  the  other  is  at  the  bottom. 
Such  a  fountain  as  that  we    dedicate  to  the 
public  use  to-day  should  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  keep  the  reason  bucket  uppermost.      It  is 
the   first  thus   far  erected  in  the   West   in 
honor  of  the  great   discoverer.      After  the 
lapse  of  four  centuries  this   man  of  destiny 
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looms  up  more  conspicuously  than  ever 
among  the  most  illustrious  heroes  of  the  ages 
— that  man  who,  though  himself  without 
any  parchment  pedigree,  became  the  progen- 
itor of  a  titled  lineage,  and  because  of  whose 
achievements  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  now 
uniting  to  do  him  homage."  He  concluded 
by  saying :  "Let  then  his  statue  be  unveiled 
so  that,  symbolized  in  bronze,  he  may  be 
ever  present  with  us  in  this  pleasant  associ- 
ation, as  it  were  a  visible  though  mute  elo- 
quence repeating  to  all  who  come  hither  to 
quench  their  thirst  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
proverb  :  'Water  is  the  least  valued  among 
things  existing  and  the  most  valued  among 
things  wanted,'  and  yet  reminding  us  that 
from  before  the  day  when  the  rock  at  Horeb 
was  smitten  even  unto  this  day  of  fountain 
dedications,  there  has  been  no  limit  to  the 
usefulness  of  water  as  among  the  chiefest 
blessings  of  God  to  man."  The  mayor  of 
Chicago,  in  accepting  the  fountain  on  behalf 
of  the  city,  remarked  that  it  was  fitting  and 
appropriate  that  one  bearing  the  name  of 
England's  greatest  admiral  should  be  the 
donor  of  a  gift  commemorating  that  greatest 
of  sea  monarchs,  the  discoverer  of  America. 
Mr.  Drake  married  on  the  2-lth  of  February, 
1863,  Miss  Josephine  C.  Corey,  daughter  of 
'Francis  Edwin  Corey  of  Chicago,  well  known 
among  the  early  business  men  of  the  city, 
who  died  in  Chicago  in  1892,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  His  wife  died  three  months 
later  at  the  age  of  eighty -seven.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Drake  have  five  children,  all  living, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest 
sou,  Tracy  C.  Drake,  after  graduating  at  the 
Troy  Polytechnic  School  in  1886,  went  into 
the  business  of  the  hotel  with  his  father. 
Mr.  Drake  has  given  all  his  children  the 
best  educational  advantages,  always  seeking 
to  impress  upon  them  the  value  of  that 
knowledge  of  books  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived in  early  life.  He  is  a  regular  attend- 
ant with  his  family  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Chicago. 


DAVID  SWING. 

Peofessob  David  Swing,  a  leading  Amer- 
ican divine,  pastor  of  the  Central  church  of 
Chicago,  and  widely  renowned  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  August  23,  1830.  His  ancestors, 
who  were  of  German  birth,  emigrated  to 
America  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century 
and  settled  in  the  West.  His  father,  whose 
name  was  David  Swing,  followed  the  steam- 
boat business  on  the  Ohio,  for  many  years, 
and  was  a  man  of  recognized  ability,  high 
character  and  sterling  virtues,  and  retained 
through  life  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all 
who  knew  him.  Professor  Swing's  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  wasKarindaGarlay,was 
a  devout  Christian  and  an  earnest  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  the  tenets  of 
which  she  raised  her  children.  The  epi- 
demic of  cholera  in  1832  robbed  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  of  his  father.  His  mother 
married  again,  several  years  after  her  be- 
reavement, and,  in  1837,  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Reading,  Ohio,  where  the  family 
continued  to  reside  until  1840,  when  it  re- 
moved to  a  farm  near  Williamsburg,  in  the 
same  state.  Here  David  Swing  remained 
until  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
During  these  eight  years  he  lent  a  willing 
hand  in  the  labors  of  the  home  farm  and 
gave  as  much  time  as  he  could  command  to 
attending  the  local  common  schools.  Al- 
though school  accommodations  were  quite 
primitive  at  this  period  many  of  the  teachers 
were  capable  and  thorough  and  it  was  sel- 
dom that  a  boy  of  good  mental  endowments 
and  earnest  pupose  failed  in  securing  a  sat- 
isfactory education.  David  Swing  was  such 
a  boy.  Under  his  pious  and  refined  mother's 
training  he  grew  up  with  the  fear  of  God  in 
his  heart,  firmly  fixed  in  high  moral  princi- 
ples, and  with  that  genuine  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge which  prompts  those  who  possess  it  to 
utilize  every  spare  moment    for  reading  and 
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study.  When  eighteen  years  i)l<l  lie  entered 
Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  where 
he  took  the  fidl  classical  course  and  was 
duly  graduated  with  his  class  in  1852.  As 
he  ai)jiroached  manhood  his  religious  senti- 
ments became  noticeably  deepened,  and  as  a 
result  he  decided  to  adopt  the  Christian 
ministry  as  his  life  vocation.  He  began  the 
study  of  theology  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice  of  Cincinnati,  then 
pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  in 
that  city.  Before  two  years  had  elapsed  he 
was  honored  by  a  call  from  the  faculty  of 
his  alma  mater  to  act  as  instructor  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  He  accepted  this  position  and 
W'as  shortly  raised  to  the  chair  of  Ancient 
Languages  which  he  occupied  for  thirteen 
years.  Although  his  dvities  in  this  charge 
demanded  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and 
attention  he  successfully  finished  the  theo- 
logical course,  and,  being  duly  admitted  to 
the  ministry,  preached  as  occasion  offered 
and  from  time  to  time  performed  other  clei"- 
ical  duties,  without  being  attached  to  any 
special  parish.  In  1866  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  remove  to  Chicago  and  take  the 
pulpit  of  the  Westminister  Presbyterian 
church.  His  earnest  work  and  his  effective 
preaching,  marked  by  great  originality  and 
liberality,  attracted  large  audiences,  many 
of  those  who  came  to  hear  him  being  of 
other  denominations.  After  a  few  years  of 
this  successful  ministry  the  congregation  of 
the  Westminister  church  united  with  that  of 
the  North  Presbyterian  church,  under  the 
name  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church  of 
Chicago.  Within  a  year  after  this  consoli- 
dation was  effected  occurred  the  great  Chi- 
cago fire,  and  in  this  dreadful  calamity  the 
church  edifice  and  the  homes  of  all  but  two 
of  the  five  hundred  members  of  the  congre- 
gation were  swept  out  of  existence.  "Pro- 
fessor Swing  said  nothing  ;  all  his  furniture, 
library  and  literary  work  of  years  were  des- 
troyed in  the  conflagration,  and    he  and  his 


wife  and  two  children  spent  the  eventful 
night  of  October  9,  without  shelter,  on  the 
open  prairie."  After  some  sort  of  order  had 
been  evolved  from  the  chaos  of  confusion 
following  the  tire  the  congregation  held  its 
meetings  at  Standard  Hall,  but,  in  a  short 
time,  the  increased  attendance  obliged  re- 
moval to  larger  premises  and  McVicker's 
theater  was  leased  for  the  Sunday  services. 
Here  great  crowds  assembled  weekly,  drawn 
by  his  masterful  preaching  as  by  a  powerful 
magnet.  His  hearers,  in  time,  came  to 
number  hundreds  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  thoughtful  people,  and  strangers  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind  seldom  left  the  city 
without  having  listened  to  liis  fervid  and 
forceful  utterances.  Under  these  circum- 
stances his  field  of  influence  broadened  very 
materially  and  he  became  widely  known. 
When  his  congregation  rebuilt  their  church 
edifice  at  the  corner  of  Rush  and  Superior 
streets,  the  throngs  who  followed  him  from 
the  theater  building  taxed  its  capacity  to  the 
utmost.  About  this  time  his  sermons  and 
essays  appeared  nearly  every  week  in  the 
public  press.  While,  both  as  preacher  and 
writer,  he  appealed  with  singular  power  to 
thousands  of  earnest  Christians,  his  doc- 
trines, by  some,  were  regarded  as  heterodox 
and  in  1874,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Pat- 
ton,  a  professor  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  preferred  charges  of  heresy 
against  him.  These  charges,  in  twenty- 
eight  specifications,  were  laid  before  the 
Chicago  Presbytery,  on  April  15th.  A  trial 
of  several  weeks  duration  was  held  and  re- 
sulted in  an  acquittal.  Professor  Swing 
gained  celebrity  from  this  trial  and  many 
new  friends.  The  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  gave  it  close  attention  and  on  all 
sides  "the  utmost  anxiety  was  manifested  in 
regard  to  the  disj)osition  which  the  Chicago 
Presbytery  would  make  of  the  charge  of 
heresy,  preferred  against  one  of  the  most 
learned,   conscientious,    thoughtful  and  ear- 
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iifst  men  of  the  tiiiio."  Of  the  sixty-one 
inenil)ers  composing  the  Pi-esbytery  all  hut 
thirteen  voted  that  the  charges  were  not  sns- 
tainetl.  Iinpartial  critics  declared  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  extracts  from  Professor 
Swing's  sermons  and  essays  were  presented 
in  the  specifications,  robbed  them  of  their 
trne  meaning,  and  many  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  the  whole  trial  smacked  of  perse- 
cntion.  Prof.  Swing  spoke  in  his  own  defense 
and  was  ably  assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
worthy  and  distinguished  Presbyterian 
divines  in  Chicago.  Notwithstanding  the 
vote  of  acquittal  and  the  general  sentiment 
Dr.  Patton  announced  that  he  would  ajipeal 
from  it.  Rightly  estimating  the  invulnera- 
bility of  the  position  of  their  worthy  and 
learned  pastor  the  members  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  church  stood  by  him  to  an  in- 
dividual and  requested  that  he  continue  his 
ministry  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
To  this  he  consented,  and  his  preaching,  as 
before,  drew  crowds  of  intelligent,  earnest 
and  sympathetic  listeners.  But  the  prose- 
cution being  renewed,  Professor  Swing — 
with  the  full  consent  of  his  congregation — 
personally  withdrew  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago,  although  his  church  remained  un- 
der its  jurisdiction.  At  length  the  church 
itself  came  under  the  ban  and  Professor 
Swing,  concluding  that  the  circumstances 
necessitated  the  step,  resigned  his  i)astorate. 
While  the  congregation  and  the  pastor  were 
considering  what  course  it  would  be  best  to 
pursue,  fifty  influential  Christian  friends  of 
Prof.  Swing  subscribed  one  thousand  dollars 
each  per  annum  for  three  years  to  enable 
him  to  continue  his  ministry  in  Chicago  on 
an  independent  basis.  McVicker's  theatre 
was  secured  and  that  great  edifice  for  about 
two  years  was  filled  from  parquette  to  gal- 
lery with  audiences  which  hung  with  deep 
interest  upon  the  utterances  of  this  gifted 
preacher.  So  succes.sful  was  the  "Central 
Church" — as    the    new     congregation     was 


styled — that  those  who  jiledged  the  funds 
for  its  support  were  never  called  ujion  to 
make  any  payment,  the  church  being  abund- 
antly able  to  meet  all  its  demands  ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees,  api)ointed 
by  these  fifty  persons,  its  financial  interests 
have  been  carefully  conserved  down  to  the 
])resent  day.  After  a  few  years  it  was  deci- 
ded to  build  a  church  edifice.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  were  scattered  over 
a  large  part  of  the  city  a  central  site  was 
selected  on  State  street,  corner  of  Randolph, 
and  an  im])osing  building  was  erected 
thereon.  This  structure  is  owned  by  a  stock 
company,  organized  by  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, though  the  corporation  is  com- 
posed of  persons  who  invested  in  the  bonds 
as  a  business  enterprise.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  commodious  in  the  city  and 
consists  of  a  grand  hall — known  as  the  Cen- 
tral Music  Hall-  arranged  to  meet  all  de- 
mands of  a  large  assemblage,  both  as  to 
taste  and  the  gratification  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  below  which  are  various  rooms  for 
offices  and  places  of  business.  The  structure 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. From  the  rentals  the  stockholders  de- 
rive a  satisfactory  income.  The  Central 
Church,  which  it  is  understood  has  perma- 
nent headquarters  in  the  Music  Hall,  being 
itself  a  tenant  and  paying  an  annual  compen- 
sation for  its  privileges.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Central  Church  three  Sunday-schools 
are  conducted,  one  of  which — the  North 
Side  Mission  School — has  a  membership  of 
thi'ce  thousand.  There  are  also  several  effi- 
cient sewing-schools  and  a  flourishing  kin- 
dergarten all  maintained  by  the  congrega- 
tion. This  great  and  noble  church  extends 
its  influences  through  all  grades  in  societj- 
and  is  one  of  the  mighty  powers  for  good  in 
the  western  metropolis.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  no  financial  obligations  hang  over 
the  church.  In  the  broad  field  of  Christian 
effort  Professor  Swing  holds    a  position  not 
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second  ill  iiuportaiu'e  to  that  ol'  any  other 
minister  in  Chicago.  "Ilis  jireaching, 
though  diverging  from  the  verbal  standardi5 
of  'orthodoxy'  i.'*  essentially  evangelical  and 
sjiiritual,  as  well  as  marked  by  intellectual 
power."  He  is  sustained  by  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  men  and  women  from  all  walks 
in  life,  who  delight  in  his  able  ministry  and 
lend  him  their  heartiest  coi^peration.  Schol- 
arly in  his  culture,  clear  and  forcible  in  his 
speech,  broad  and  catholic  in  his  views,  he 
stands  among  the  foremost  divines  of  the 
day  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  people  of 
all  denominations  and  exerts  a  power  for 
good  which  cannot  be  measured  by  words. 
Professor  Swing  has  written  a  great  deal 
which  has  been  published  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  is  the  author  also  of  several 
volumes,  among  them  being,  "Truths  for 
To-Day,"  "Motives  of  Life,"  "Sermons" 
and  "Club  Essays."  He  was  married  in 
1854  to  ^liss  Elizabeth  Porter,  whose  father 
Dr.  Porter,  was  one  of  the  principal  physi- 
cians of  Oxford,  Ohio.  ^Nlrs.  Swing  died  in 
the  year  1879. 


W.   M.   HOYT. 

In  this  country,  where  the  valuable  prizes 
of  life  depend  upon  merit  rather  than  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  fortune,  the  men  of 
character,  courage,  pluck  and  ambition  are 
the  successful.  The  highest  places  iu  the 
learned  professions  are  filled,  and  the  great- 
est commercial  enterprises  are  conducted, by 
such  men.  The  wonderful  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Chicago  are  the  result  of  the 
activity  and  public  spirit  of  that  class  of 
men.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
self-made  and  self-reliant,  successful  and  in- 
dependent business  men  of  Chicago  is  Wil- 
liam Melancthon  Hoyt,  who  for  nearly  forty 
years  has  been  identified  with  the  growth  of 
Chicago.   His  well-directed  energy,  together 


with  that  of  many  other  strong  and  public- 
spirited  citizens,  is  responsible  for  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  city.  Mr.  Hoyt  came 
from  Vermont  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen 
and  here  laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune, 
in  his  own  way.  He  is  the  son  of  Carlos  M. 
and  Lydia  Anne  (Buttoli)h)  Hoyt,  and  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Addison  county,  Ver- 
mont, July  26,  1837.  He  is  of  the  tenth 
generation  of  the  Hoyt  family  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Hoyt, 
who  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Salis- 
buiy,  Mass.  It  seems  probable  that  the  lat- 
ter was  born  about  1610-15.  He  was  chosen 
selectman  March,  1681-82,  and  moderator 
of  town-meeting,  April,  1687,  the  same  year 
he  died.  Whether  he  came  directly  from 
England,  or  had  ]ireviously  lived  in  other 
towns  in  America,  is  uncertain.  Our  sub- 
ject's great-grandfather,  Seth  Hoyt,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolution,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  one 
of  the  council  of  censors  to  examine  the  acts 
of  the  legislature,  revise  the  laws,  etc. 
William's  earlj'  life  was  spent  on  his  father's 
farm  at  the  sort  of  work  which  hardens  the 
muscles  and  toughens  the  sinews — work  in  a 
pure  atmosphere,  pure  as  the  sunlight,  that 
promotes  healthfulness  and  perfect  physical 
development.  While  employed  in  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  farm  he  manifested,  very 
early,  a  taste  for  barter  and  exchange,  al- 
ways characteristic  of  the  commercial  in- 
stinct, which  is  born  with  the  boy.  His 
preliminary  education  was  acquired  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  academj'  of  Mr.  Ten 
Broeke,  at  Panton,  Vermont.  In  1855  he 
followed  the  star  of  emj)ire  westward  and 
stopped  in  Chicago,  then  a  flourishing  city  of 
less  than  three  score  thousand  inhabitants. 
He  had  little  money  and  no  influential 
friends.  All  he  asked  was  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  some  line  of  commercial  busi- 
ness. The  amount  of  salary  at  the  begin- 
ning was   not  important.      lie    had   faith  in 
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himself.  He  felt  that  with  a  ti-ial  he  could 
make  his  services  so  valuable  to  an  employer 
that  a  fair  salary  would  follow.  The  times 
seemed  uot  to  be  auspicious.  He  called  at 
many  houses  to  inquire  for  work,  only  to  be 
refused,  lie  made  application  in  person  to 
the  proprietors  of  many  stores,  only  to  be 
turned  aside  by  their  answer,  "No  vacan- 
cies." The  disappointments  and  discour- 
agements attending  his  early  experience  in 
Chicago  would  have  caused  a  less  resolute 
boy  to  return  home,  or  turn  aside  and  enter 
into  some  degrading  service  ;  but  tliey 
seemed  to  nerve  him  for  greater  effort.  He 
consulted  the  oracle  in  an  intelligence  ofKce 
and  was  sent  to  a  billiard  hall,  where  a 
young  man  was  wanted  to  manage  some 
tal)les.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
entered  such  a  place.  His  convictions,  firm 
and  unyielding,  as  to  the  value  of  good  as- 
sociations anil  the  corrupting  influence  of 
evil  communications,  fortified  him  with 
strength  to  decline  the  situation,  when  really 
anxious  to  work.  He  had  not  forgotten  a 
mother's  good  counsel,  though  without  pres- 
ent opportunity  to  consult  a  friend.  His 
decision  was  prompt  and  final.  After  some 
urging,  he  induced  the  proprietor  of  the  in- 
telligence office  to  permit  him  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Bevans,  a  grocer,  who  had  advertised 
for  an  experienced  young  man  for  work  in 
his  store.  The  impression  which  he  made 
on  the  grocer  was  so  satisfactory  that  a  bar- 
gain was  soon  entered  into  under  which  he 
went  to  work  on  trial  for  ten  dollars  a  month 
and  board.  The  "trial"  was  satisfactory, 
and  after  a  short  service  a  contract  was 
made  for  a  year,  at  twenty  dollars  and 
board.  The  whole  period  of  service  in  the 
place  covered  eighteen  months,  when  he  re- 
signed and  took  a  course  of  study  in  Bell's 
Commercial  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated.  After  a  service  of  one  year  on 
.salary,  with  a  fruit  dealer,  he  opened  busi- 
ness  for  himself,   with    a  capital    of  eighty- 


nine  dollars,  in  a  room  for  which  he  agreed 
to  pay  the  annual  rental  of  eleven  hundred 
dollars.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  busi- 
ness career  that  developed  into  great  promi- 
nence and  usefulness.  Like  all  prominent 
successes  in  business,  it  was  a  growth,  grad- 
ual but  without  interrui)tion.  Opening  as  a 
small  dealer  in  fruits  at  wholesale  and  retail 
he  developed  by  progressive  evolutions  into 
a  wholesale  grocer  and  head  of  a  great  house 
whose  trade  reaches  all  parts  of  the  North- 
west and  whose  reputation  is  high  in  com- 
mercial circles.  A  brief  history  of  the 
changes  and  progress  is  as  follows  :  In  18G5 
he  bought  the  business  of  James  A.  Whita- 
ker.  No.  lot  South  Water  street,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  fire  of  1871  his  jilace 
of  business  was  on  River  street,  foot  of 
Wabash  avenue.  Notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  his  place  of  business  and  the  two  stores  he 
owned  on  North  Dearborn  street,  he  fully 
realized  that  once  more  it  would  l)e  neces- 
sary to  put  forth  great  energy  in  recon- 
structing the  business  and  making  good  his 
great  loss.  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  his 
place  of  Ijusiness  was  in  ashes,  he  cast  about 
to  find  a  suitable  location  outside  of  the 
burned  district.  It  was  early  in  the  fore- 
noon of  OctoI)er  9th,  that  he  leased  the  store 
at  63  South  Canal  street,  and  ujion  signing 
the  lease,  Mr.  Welsh,  the  landlord,  remarked 
as  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  where  he 
saw  the  tire  was  raging  across  the  river, 
"would  it  not  l)e  well  to  withhold  our  sig- 
natures until  we  may  know  that  this  prop- 
erty may  not  Ije  destroyed."  To  which  Mr. 
Hoyt  re])lied  :  "No  harm  in  executing  the 
lease  now,  as  in  case  the  store  goes  the  lease 
will  terminate  with  it."  It  was  signed,  and 
after  a  short  time  he  was  offered  a  large 
bonus  for  it,  which  was  necessarily  declined. 
On  the  evening  of  this  same  day  Mr.  Hoyt 
took  the  train  for  New  York  City,  where  he 
met  his  creditors,  who  were  in  great    doubt 
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as  to  what  would  l)e  the  outcome  of  their 
Chicago  busiuoss.  After  a  short  conference 
in  which  Mr.  Hoyt  stated  he  could  not  say 
how  he  stood,  as  jiaynient  of  insurance  was 
in  diiuht  and  his  books  not  balanced,  but 
that  one  thing  was  certain,  he  had  a  store 
rented  and  wanted  stock  to  start  with.  The 
creditors  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  best  to  furnish  the  new  supply  and 
await  further  developments.  The  result  was 
that  remittances  came  in  so  freely  that  cred- 
itors got  all  their  dues  and  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  ^ew  York  Times, 
in  an  editorial,  announced  Mr.  Hoyt  as  the 
first  arrival  from  Chicago  since  the  fire,  and 
mentioned  the  good  results  of  the  conference 
in  which  Chicago  pluck  would  be  met  by 
New  York  generosity.  The  following  year 
Mr.  Hoyt  purchased  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Dearborn,  Michigan  avenue  and  River 
street,  opposite  Rush  street  bridge,  where 
he  erected  the  present  salesroom  .so  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  addition  to  this  the  company  now 
own  6  and  8  River  street,  opposite,  in  which 
thev  have  their  coffee  and  sj)ice  mills.  The 
W.  M.  Hoyt  Company  was  incorporated 
uniler  the  laws  of  Illinois  in  1893,  with 
members  of  the  old  firm  as  stockholders, 
and  the  business  has  been  conducted  in  the 
corporate  name  since  that  time.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are  W.  M.  Hoyt,  president; 
A.  M.  Fuller,  vice-president ;  Robert  J. 
Hennett,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Albert  C. 
Buttolph  and  Graeme  Stewart,  business 
managers.  As  this  great  business  house  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  most  interesting  historic 
spots  in  the  Northwest,  Mr.  Hoyt  caused  to 
be  prepared  and  set  in  the  wall  of  his  build- 
ing a  memorial  tablet  on  which  is  engraved 
a  sketch  of  the  two  forts  erected  on  the  site, 
the  first  in  1803-1,  the  second  in  1816,  after 
the  dreadful  massacre  of  1812.  ()n  the  oc- 
casion of  unveilii'g  this  tablet,  in  1881, 
lion.  .lohii  Wcnt\\ortli  delivered  a  carefully 


prepared  address,  in  which  he  recounted  the 
atrocities  of  the  Indians,  with  great  fidelity, 
and  painted  the  struggles  and  triumjihs  of 
the  pioneers,  in  a  vivid  jiicture  ;  sketched 
the  transformation  of  a  frontier  jiost  to  a 
commercial  city,  in  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  eulogized  the  enterpri.se  that 
erects  a  great  emporium  and  conducts  in  it  a 
great  business  of  many  millions  annually,  on 
the  site  of  a  block-house,  but  recently  erected 
for  defense  against  the  savages.  Mr.  Hoyt 
was  married  April  9,  1860,  to  Miss  Emilie 
J.  Landon,  daughter  of  Nelson  Landon,  of 
Benton,  Lake  county,  Illinois.  Four  child- 
ren were  born  of  this  marriage,  the  eldest  of 
which,  William  Landon,  died  when  five 
years  of  age ;  the  other  three  are  Emilie 
Lydia,  now  Mrs.  F.  Morton  Fox,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  Nelson  Landon,  who  entered  the 
business  house  of  his  father,  and  Phelps 
Buttolph,  recently  graduated  from  Yale. 
His  children  have  been  carefully  taught  and 
reared.  He  finds  little  attraction  in  the 
allurements  of  club  life.  His  club  is  his 
home,  and  its  membership  comprises  the 
members  of  his  family.  He  has  thus  been 
able  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  his 
children,  and  exert  a  salutary  influence,  dur- 
ing the  formative  period,  when  restraint 
and  direction  are  so  important  in  fixing  hab- 
its and  establishing  character;  when  timely 
suggestions  impart  wholesome  and  correct 
views  of  life's  duties  and  obligations,  to  a 
degree  that  determines  the  position  and  des- 
tiny of  boys  and  girls.  While  allowing 
them  all  the  advantages  that  wealth  affords, 
he  discourages  any  ostentatious  display,  and 
teaches  them  that  money  is  not  to  be  relied 
u])on  for  attaining  honorable  position;  that 
must  depend  upon  individual  character 
and  exertion.  He  wisely  endeavors  to  obtain 
the  highest  develo})ment  of  a  boy  by  encour- 
aging his  natural  tendency  or  inclination. 
When  his  eldest  son  evinced  a  desire  for 
business  he  took  him  into  the  store,  but  re- 
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(luireil  Iiiiii  to  jiut  011  an  a])roii  and  begin  at 
the  bottom,  learning  all  the  details  of  the 
business  by  actual  experience.  When  his 
second  son  manifested  a  literary  taste  he  was 
carefully  prepared  for  college,  sent  to  Yale, 
for  a  thorough  scientific  course,  from  which 
lie  was  graduated  in  1893.  Mr.  Iloyt  has 
been  helpful  to  scores  of  young  men  who 
have  gone  to  him  for  assistance.  Many  have 
been  aided  and  encouraged  by  his  counsel; 
others  have  through  his  interposition  se- 
cured positions  of  responsibility;  and  still 
others  have  obtained  from  him  the  necessary 
means  to  embark  in  business.  His  present 
partners  were  former  clerks  in  his  employ 
and  were  promoted  to  their  present  posi- 
tions on  account  of  business  ability  and  val- 
uable services.  Partners  with  cajjital  cut 
no  figure  with  him.  Honesty,  good  morals 
and  good  business  ability  he  regards  as  of 
far  more  value  to  him  than  cash  capital. 
His  liberality  in  matters  of  charity  is 
directed  towards  helping  others  to  help 
themselves,  and  many  deserving  charities 
find  in  him  a  liberal  contributor.  Though 
not  a  member  of  any  church,  he  sym])a- 
thizes  in  a  practical  way  with  the  charitable 
and  Christian  work  of  his  wife,  who  is  a 
member  of  Dr.  Swing's  congregation  and  a 
most  estimable,  talented  and  refined  lady. 
In  1872  he  organized  and  established  the 
Grocer^s  Criterion,  which  he  developed  into 
the  most  influential  and  widely  circulated 
trade  journal  in  the  United  States,  for  that 
branch  of  business.  Through  the  medium 
of  this  publication  he  brought  the  advant- 
ages of  his  house  directly  to  the  attention  of 
retailers,  and  was  thus  able  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  traveling  salesmen.  He  was 
the  i)ioneer  in  the  inauguration  of  this  new 
system.  Although  the  "Criterion"  has 
passed  into  other  hands  its  publication  is 
continued  weekly,  and  his  company  pays  it 
annually  for  advertising  a  sum  larger  than 
the  total   income  of  the  best  count v  news- 


papers. The  business  is  conducted  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis.  They  buy  as  closely  as 
possibly  and  discount  all  bills;  sell  on  short 
time  and  require  prompt  payment.  They 
are  thus  enabled  to  make  better  prices  than 
dealers  who  buy  on  credit  and  are  indif- 
ferent about  collections.  The  stability  of 
this  house  is  not  seriously  affected  by  a 
monetary  stringency  or  a  panic.  Person- 
ally Mr.  Hoyt  never  speculates,  but  invests 
his  surplus  in  Chicago  real  estate,  for  per- 
manent holdings.  By  exercising  good  judg- 
ment in  real  estate  investments  they  have 
become  so  varied  and  valuable  as  to  require 
most  of  his  time.  He  lives  in  quiet  luxury 
in  his  large  and  elegant  home  on  Dearborn 
avenue,  and  finds  boundless  pleasure  in  his 
spacious  summer  home  in  Wiunetka,  on  the 
lake  shore,  seventeen  miles  north  of  Chi- 
cago. The  career  of  such  a  man  is  valua- 
ble as  a  guide  and  example  for  the  young. 
It  exhibits  qualities  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  boy  who  starts  in  life  with  no  capital 
but  integrity,  ability  and  a  fixed  purpose, 
and  achieves  remarkable  success,  is  the  one 
who  combines  the  most  desirable  qualities. 
Greater  executive  ability  is  required  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  a  large  commercial  busi- 
ness than  to  conduct  the  chief  executive 
oflice  in  a  state  government.  In  the  latter, 
the  methods  are  already  established  and 
the  law  directs  the  administration.  Whereas 
the  business  man  must  formulate  his  plans 
and  adapt  them  to  conditions  liable  to  fre- 
quent changes.  He  must  study  the  markets, 
both  as  a  buyer  and  a  seller.  He  must  Vje 
able  to  select  and  employ  men  with  refer- 
ence to  their  capacity  to  buy  or  sell,  and 
keep  the  infinite  details  of  his  business  well 
in  hand.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  sagacious,  prudent, 
careful.  His  perception  is  acute;  his  decis- 
ion instantaneous;  his  judgment  accurate. 
He  acquires  and  holds  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  associates  and  employes.  He 
accomplishes  his  purpose  with  such  tact  and 
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diiiloinacy  .i>'  imt  to  antagoiiizo  ov  offoml 
others.  He  rather  shrinks  from  prominence 
or  notoriety,  but  never  shirks  a  duty.  He 
is  enterprising  and  progressive.  By  the 
application  of  sound  principles  his  business 
lias  been  extended  to  enormous  proportions. 
Always  public-spirited  and  ready  to  aid  in 
the  advancement  of  Chicago's  interests,  he 
was  one  of  the  early  advocates  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  and 
contributed  liberally  to  that  gigantic  enter- 
prise. In  personal  intercourse  he  is  gen- 
ial and  affable,  always  exhibiting  the  genu- 
ine characteristics  of  a  gentleman. 


SHELBY   M.   CULLOM. 

Hox.  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  whose  adult 
life  has  nearly  all  been  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1820.  His  pai-cnts  were  Richard  X. 
Cullom  and  Elizabeth  Coffey,  plain,  sturdy 
Kentucky  people,  with  strong  common  sense 
and  pioneer  hospitality.  The  family  re- 
moved to  Illinois  when  the  state  was  very 
young.  Mr.  Cullom,  senior,  served  several 
terms  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
before  the  capital  was  removed  to  Spring- 
field, and  was  a  member  of  the  first  senate 
after  its  removal.  Shelby  worked  on  the 
farm  during  the  summer  months  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  in  winter  during 
the  years  of  his  boyhood.  The  only  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education  was  found  in 
the  Rock  River  Seminary,  at  ISIount  Morris, 
where  he  spent  two  years.  His  physical 
strength  was  deemed  unequal  to  the  require- 
ments of  labor  on  the  farm  and  he  decided 
to  study  law.  He  entered  the  office  of  Stu- 
art &  Edwards,  able  lawyers  of  Springfield 
with  a  lucrative  business,  in  1853,  and  de- 
spite the  drawback  of  ill-health,  pursued  his 
studies  with  sufficient  assiduity  and  purpose 


to  conunanil  admission  to  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  court  in  1855.  The  same  year  he 
was  elected  city  attorney,  a  position  of  im- 
portance, requiring  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  its  duties  a  pretty  broad  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  municipal  government;  and 
yet  one  that  is  frequently  given  to  young 
lawyei's  as  a  compliment  to  introduce  them 
to  popular  favor  and  confidence.  Contem- 
poraneous history  records  no  adverse  criti- 
cism of  the  administi-ation  of  the  office  by 
young  Cullom,  who  though  a  novice  in 
practice  brought  to  the  office  mental  vigor, 
industry,  an  honest  pui-pose  and  the  matur- 
ity of  twenty-six  years.  In  1 856  he  was  a 
candidate  for  presidential  elector  on  the 
Fillmore  ticket,  and  the  same  campaign  was 
elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1860  he  was 
reelected  and  chosen  speaker  of  that 
body.  In  186-t  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
for  the  first  time  defeating  Hon.  John  T. 
Stuart,  his  former  preceptor  in  law,  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred. 
The  district  had  given  a  democratic  ma- 
jority of  eighteen  hundred  in  the  preced- 
ing election.  He  was  fortunate  in  the 
time  of  making  the  race,  as  the  repub- 
licans were  generally  victorious  throughout 
the  northern  states  in  186-1,  by  reason  of  the 
settled  conviction  that  patriotism  demanded 
the  support  of  the  administration  of  the 
government  at  Washington  by  all  the  loyal 
sentiment;  whereas  the  campaign  of  1862 
was  the  reactionary  period,  the  year  of  crit- 
icism and  bitter  partisanship.  Mr.  Cullom 
was  reelected  in  1866,  his  competitor  in  that 
canvass  being  Dr.  E.  S.  Fowler.  He  was 
again  elected  in  1868,  his  competitor  being 
Judge  Edwards,  member  of  the  firm  with 
which  he  studied  law.  The  opportunity  of 
defeating  each  of  his  preceptors  in  turn, 
for  an  office  of  such  dignity,  is  one  that 
seldom  comes  to  a  lawyer  or  a  politi- 
cian. As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ter- 
ritories in  1869,  he  prepared  and  introduced 
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a  bill  wliicli  licirc  liis  naino,  fur  tlu'  siip- 
jiressioii  and  ulliinalo  oxliiictum  of  pulyg- 
-amy  in  Utah.  He  was  defeated  for  the 
nomination  in  1870.  On  his  retii-ement  from 
congress,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Illinois  and  chosen  speaker;  was 
reelected  to  the  legislature  in  1874  and  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  nomination  for  speaker 
liy  the  Republicans  but  was  defeated  by  the 
union  of  Democratic  members  with  a  few 
Independents  on  the  greenback  question.  In 
187(i  and  again  in  1880  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor and  brought  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  chief  executive  a  very  clear  ami 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  state  politics, 
acquired  by  long  service  in  the  legislature 
and  acquaintance  with  affairs  broadened  by 
his  congressional  service.  If  he  had  never 
been  called  to  another  station  of  greater 
dignity  and  wider  scope,  his  claim  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens 
might  well  be  rested  on  his  record  as  gov- 
ernor. That  record  made  still  higher  honors 
possible.  In  1883,  after  serving  about  half 
his  second  term  as  governor,  he  was  elected 
senator  of  the  United  States,  to  succeed  the 
late  Judge  David  Davis,  and  was  reelected 
in  1889  for  a  term  which  expires  March  4, 
1895.  During  his  first  term  Senator  Cul- 
lom's  name  became  associated  with  a  meas- 
ure of  the  highest  interest  to  the  people. 
A  western  man,  representing  a  state  essen- 
tially agricultural,  he  had  given  much 
thought  to  the  question  of  transportation 
and  became  convinced  that  common  carriers 
discriminated  against  local  shippers  and  the 
effective  remedy  for  such  injustice  did  not 
lie  in  the  state  legislature.  The  Inter-State 
Commerce  law,  for  the  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  rates  on  railroads  crossing  state  lines, 
was  reported  from  the  committee  by  him  and 
subsequently  passed  both  houses  substan- 
tially as  he  had  prepared  the  bill.  When 
first  brought  forward  it  was  opposed  vehe- 
mently as  in  contravention   of  state   rights, 


as  well  as  on  grounds  of  expediency.  Its 
author  and  friends  maintained  that  authority 
for  such  a  law  was  found  in  the  express 
provision  of  the  constitution  reserving  to 
congress  the  right  to  regulate  commerce  be- 
tween the  states.  That  it  was  an  innovation 
all  admit.  That  the  law  is  constitutional 
none  now  deny.  It  has  accomplished  great 
good,  not  the  least  being  the  assertion  of 
the  authority  of  Congress  over  trans-conti- 
nental lines  of  railroad,  or  e\  cu  over  short 
roads  that  cross  a  line  separating  two  states. 
Railroad  managers  have  found  it  more  prof- 
itable to  cooperate  with  the  government 
than  to  contend  against  it,  and  hence  the 
wisest  of  the  managers  and  owners  of  rail- 
roads have  contributed  valuable  suggestions 
toward  the  ])erfection  of  the  system  of  con- 
trolling inter-state  transportation.  Senator 
CuUom  is  a  hard-working,  painstaking  legis- 
lator, accepting  his  full  share  of  responsibil- 
ity and  placing  on  his  conscience  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duly. 


CHARLES  A.   DUPEE. 

Among  the  ablest  members  of  the  legal 
profession  in  Chicago  is  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Dupee,  head  of  the  firm  of  Dupee,  Judah  & 
Willard.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age  be- 
fore deciding  definitely  to  adopt  that  pro- 
fession as  his  life  work;  but  then  his  equip- 
ment was  so  admirable  and  complete  that 
the  usual  waiting  for  clientage  experienced 
by  young  attorneys  was  avoided.  He  is  of 
Huguenot  extraction,  his  ancestors  having 
emigrated  from  France  to  Boston  about  the 
year  1685.  His  father  was  Jacob  Dupee  and 
his  mother  Lydia  A.  Wetherbee.  He  was 
born  in  West  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
May,  1831.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in 
the  best  schools  and  entered  the  freshman 
class  in  Yale   at   the  age  of  nineteen.      On 
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comj>k'li(iii  of  tlu'  rogulav  classical  course  lie 
was  graduated  at  twenly-llivee,  receiving  tlie 
degree  of  A.  B.  Iiiimediately  thereafter  be 
located  in  Chicago  and  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  Edwards  Academy,  a  private  in- 
stitution. After  a  short  engagement  he 
resigned,  in  order  to  spend  some  time  in 
travel,  and  on  his  return  was  elected  princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  public  schools.  Before  the 
year  closed  the  discovery  of  unusual  capa- 
bilities for  higher  educational  work  led  to 
his  employment  by  the  board  of  education 
as  principal  of  the  Chicago  High  School, 
just  established.  The  position  involved  im- 
mense responsibility  and  vast  labor.  He 
arranged  the  courses  of  study,  inaugurated 
the  system  and  organized  the  institution  on 
a  basis  that  has  scarcely  been  improved  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  period  of  nearly  forty 
years.  This  achievement  gave  him  a  na- 
tional reputation  among  educators.  After 
four  years  of  teaching  and  purely  literary 
work,  along  lines  related  to  popular  educa- 
tion, he  resigned  as  principal  and  entered 
the  law  department  of  Harvard  University 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Prior  to 
that  he  had  gi-atified  a  well-defined  taste 
and  cultivated  a  cherished  ambition  to  be- 
come a  lawyer,  by  reading  standard  works 
on  jurisprudence.  At  Cambridge  he  applied 
himself  to  a  systematic  course  of  study  with 
such  receptivity,  mental  maturity  and  power 
of  concentration  as  enabled  him  to  appropri- 
ate in  one  year  the  usual  acquisitions  of  a 
two  years'  course.  Returning  to  Chicago  he 
continued  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Gallup 
&  Hitchcock  for  a  year,  before  admission  to 
the  bar.  Superior  scholarship  and  culture, 
acquired  from  books,  travel  and  contact  with 
men  of  letters;  self-reliance  that  grows  out 
of  the  acceptance  of  high  responsibilities 
and  the  successful  discharge  of  important 
duties;  and  wide  expei'ience  in  practical 
affairs,  superadded  to  the  professional  study, 
constituted  a  superb  equipment  seldom  en- 


joyed by  a  young  man  entering  the  legal 
profession.  It  was  the  equivalent  of  ten 
years  of  pi'actice.  Naturally,  he  was  suc- 
cessful from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
career,  not  only  in  obtaining  clients,  but  in 
jirotecting  their  interests.  After  one  year 
alone  he  became  associated  for  a  year  with 
Jacob  A.  Cram,  until  the  firm  of  Hitchcock, 
Dupce  &  Evarts  was  organized.  This  part- 
nership continued  for  eight  years,  before  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Evarts,  and  the  firm  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  capable  in  the 
city.  Messrs.  Hitchcock  &  Dupce  contin- 
ued until  the  admission  of  Noble  B.  Judah 
to  the  firm.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, in  1882,  the  surviving  partners  asso- 
ciated Monroe  L.  Willai'd  with  themselves, 
and  the  style  of  the  firm  becaine  Dupee, 
Judah  &  Willard,  and  has  so  continued. 
The  firm  is  employed  largely  with  the  busi- 
ness of  private  corj)orations,  having  among 
its  regular  clients  half  a  dozen  strong  banks, 
several  of  the  most  important  electric  light, 
insurance  and  street  railway  companies,  and 
numerous  other  chartered  organizations. 
The  real-estate  branch  of  the  firm's  business 
is  second  in  importance  only  to  its  corpor- 
ation business.  The  clientage  in  both  is 
large  and  liberal,  and  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  few  law  firms  in  the  West 
receive  more  satisfactory  fees  or  a  larger 
aggregate  income.  The  character  of  serv- 
ices required,  consisting  chiefly  in  advice 
and  the  conduct  of  imj)ortant  transactions, 
makes  the  business  infinitely  more  desira- 
ble, as  well  as  more  profitable,  than  litiga- 
tion. Forty  years  ago  the  value  of  a  law- 
yer's practice  was  estimated  by  the  number 
of  his  cases  on  the  trial  docket,  and  his 
reputation  was  determined  by  his  ability  as 
a  jury  advocate.  Without  the  gift  of  elo- 
quence, the  magic  power  to  sway  a  jury 
by  his  appeal  and,  incidentally,  electrify  the 
audience  drawn  to  the  courtroom  as  a  place 
of  entertainment,  the  lawyer  was  not  rated 
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high  in  popular  estiiii:itii>ii  aiul  jmilKilily  il'ul 
not  regard  liimsclf  ol'  miu-h  L-oiisLMjuciH-e  in 
the  profession.  All  tliat  is  past.  The  days 
of  the  advocate  as  a  commanding  personage 
are  numbered.  The  times  have  changed. 
The  character  of  legal  business  and  meth- 
ods has  been  revolutionized.  The  most  em- 
inent lawyers  have  the  smallest  number  of 
cases  on  the  docket,  and  yet  have  the  largest 
amount  of  legal  linsiness.  They  are  sehh^ni 
seen  in  court.  The  office  practice  is  moie 
congenial  and  commands  better  compensa- 
tion. The  successful  lawyer  of  to-day  must 
know  a  great  variety  of  law,  and  his  knowl- 
edge must  be  thorough,  in  order  to  meet  all 
the  complex  conditions  found  in  the  liusi- 
ness  of  corporations  and  individuals.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Dupee  is  a  lawyer  of  marked 
ability.  He  has  constant  employment  in  the 
most  important  cases.  lie  examines  a  case 
in  all  its  aspects  and  beai'ings,  weighs  the 
chances  of  success  before  a  jury  or  a  trial 
court,  considers  the  probability  of  appeal, 
with  its  attendant  delays,  and  the  further 
ch'ances  of  reversal,  the  enormous  expense 
and  loss  of  time  incident  to  trial  and  appeal 
— and  then  advises  his  client  to  keep  out 
of  court.  A  settlement  is  always  preferable 
when  it  can  be  effected.  Litigation  is  what 
he  can  least  of  all  afford.  The  diplomacy 
exhibited  in  effecting  a  compromise  out  of 
court  is  frequently  indicative  of  a  higher 
order  of  talent  than  is  required  for  the 
trial  of  the  same  case  according  to  the  j)re- 
scribed  legal  forms.  It  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple with  him,  and  doubtless  is  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  of  the  greatest  lawyers,  to 
avoid  litigation  where  it  may  be  done  hon- 
oraI)l}',  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
clients.  Experience  has  proven  that  such  a 
course  is  usually  more  profitable  to  the  law- 
yer. And  yet  few  men  at  the  bar  are  bet- 
ter qualified  for  conducting  litigation  in 
the  state  or  federal  courts.  His  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence  is  profound;  his  respect  for 


the  judici;ny  is  undoulded;  his  bearing  to- 
ward ojiposing  counsel  is  courteous;  his 
resources,  growing  out  of  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  law  and 
their  inter-relations,  are  practically  exhaust- 
less.  Many  members  of  the  bar  are  more 
prominent,  more  frequently  in  court,  con- 
nected with  the  trial  of  a  larger  number  of 
cases,  more  discussed  in  the  newspapers. 
And  yet  among  the  inner  circle  of  capa- 
ble lawyers,  who  know  the  (piality  of  his 
mind,  the  keen  intellectual  force,  the  power 
to  grasp  and  analyze  complex  questions,  his 
reputation  is  secure.  Ambitious  to  win  an 
exalted  position  in  his  profession,  he  has 
never  been  tempted  to  leave  it  for  the 
chances  of  politics  or  the  highest  emolu- 
ments of  public  office.  He  modestly  avers 
that  he  has  never  been  solicited  to  accept  a 
candidacy;  but  the  biograj)her  may  affirm 
that  he  is  so  happily-  wedded  to  the  law  that 
no  temptation  could  induce  him  to  break  the 
bonds.  This  singleness  of  purpose  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  acquirement  of  that 
thoroughness  which  has  characterized  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  secui'ed  his  emi- 
nence in  the  profession.  He  is  dignified  in 
bearing,  genial  in  social  contact,  engaging 
in  manner,  entertaining  in  conversation. 
His  early  impressions  of  distinguished  law- 
yers who  made  the  western  bar  famous,  are 
ineffaceable.  Casual  contact  with  them  on  the 
threshold  of  his  professional  career  inspired 
within  him  a  worthy  ambition.  His  per- 
sonal and  professional  integrity  is  unques- 
tioned. Mr.  Dupee  has  been  married  twice, 
— first,  in  1853,  to  an  estimable  young  ladj-, 
daughter  of  Henry  G.  Wells,  a  pioneer  resi- 
dent of  Chicago.  She  died  January,  1881. 
In  March,  1883,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Bessie  B.  Nash,  of  Mac-o-cheek,  Ohio,  niece 
of  the  famous  poet,  author  and  newspaper 
writer,  Don  Piatt.  She  possesses  the  intel- 
ligence and  nobility  of  character  that  best 
adorn  the  home  and  grace  society. 
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BENJAMIN  D.  MAGRUDKR. 

llow  little  tho  location  and  ciirunistances 
of  l)iilli  of  the  average  child  in  a  ie|)ul)lic 
affect  the  status  of  the  man!  Benjamin 
Drake  Magrudev  was  born  September  27, 
1838,  on  a  plantation  in  Jefferson  county, 
Mississippi.  lie  might  liave  been  a  southern 
planter  with  as  much  propriety  as  a 
northern  judge.  His  father  was  W.  II.  N. 
Magruder,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Connecticut,  a  teacher  and 
a  professor  iu  college.  Carefully  prepared 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  father  he  entered 
Freshman  at  Yale  when  only  fourteen,  and 
was  graduated  in  185C,  fourth  in  his  class, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  was  his 
father's  assistant  in  a  private  school  at  Baton 
Rouge  for  a  time  after  leaving  college  and 
then  began  a  course  of  reading  in  law,  with 
Judge  Elam  of  that  city.  He  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
iana, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1858, 
with  honors.  The  professors  of  law  in  the 
university  were  men  of  broad  capacity,  legal 
learning  and  great  eminence.  He  began 
the  i)ractice  of  law  in  IMemphis,  Tennessee, 
September,  1859,  holding  a  position  in  the 
office  of  the  master  of  chancery,  until  his 
removal  to  Chicago  in  1861.  Fortified  by 
classical  scholarship  and  generous  reading, 
for  a  young  lawyer,  he  became  associated 
with  Geo.  F.  Bailey  in  the  firm  of  Bailey  & 
Magruder  and  soon  acquired  a  good  practice. 
His  partnership  relations  were  subsequently 
with  the  firms,  Magruder  &  Norton, 
Magruder  &  Kerr  and  Harvey,  Gait  & 
Mao-ruder.  He  was  appointed  master  in 
chancery  of  the  superior  court  of  Cook 
county  in  1 868,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  position  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  himself  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
bar,  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  besides 
attending  to  a  general  practice.  In  1885  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 


Court  of  Illinois  and  st'rved  as  chier  justice  of 
the  court  for  a  year,  beginning  June,  IS'Jl. 
He  was  the  successor  of  Judge  T.  Lyle  Dickey, 
a  lawyer  and  jurist  of  national  reputation,  a 
man  of  unusual  prominence.  This  fact  in 
itself  might  have  rendered  the  situation 
embarrassing;  but  the  embarrassment  was 
increased  by  the  equal  division  of  the  court 
on  several  important  cases  pending.  The 
judges  had  arrayed  themselves  three  to  three 
and  Judge  Magruder  was  required  to  decide 
these  cases  for  the  court.  With  the  courage 
of  conscious  integrity  he  unhesitatingly 
assumed  the  responsibility,  after  gaining  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  cases  hung 
up.  Two  opinions  written  by  him  involving 
the  validity  of  the  election  law  were  handed 
down  by  the  court  during  the  Ajiril  term 
following  his  election.  He  sustained  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law  in  a  course  of  reason- 
ing accepted  by  the  bar  as  sound,  logical  and 
convincing.  Another  opinion  of  unusual 
local  interest  written  by  him  was  that  in  the 
case  of  Cook  county  vs.  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  to  whose  support  a  portion 
of  the  county  funds  had  been  diverted.  He 
held  that  an  institution  under  sectarian  con- 
trol had  no  right  under  the  Industrial  Act 
to  draw  from  the  county  funds  any  portion 
of  the  sum  necessary  for  its  maintenance. 
The  effect  of  the  decision  was  to  quiet  agita- 
tion of  the  school  question,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  a  diversion  of  the  public  money 
from  the  public  schools,  solely  under  state 
control.  Another  decision  of  vast  interest 
to  the  people  was  one  against  trusts.  Four 
companies  in  Chicago  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  distribut- 
ing it  thro\igh  the  streets  under  chartered 
rights.  The  Chicago  Gas  Trust  Company 
was  oi-ganized,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
twenty  millions,  and  bought  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  stock  in  each  of  these  com- 
panies to  control  them  all  and  destroy  com- 
petition.     In    a    carefully    written    opinion 
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clisii.isiui;-  111  tlu-  case  brought  to  the  supreme 
court  on  ai)i)0:il.  Juilgo  Magruder  denied  the 
right  of  the  trust   to  purchase  and  hoUl  the 
stock  of  other  gas  coni])anies,  as  incidental 
to  the  main  purpose  of  operating  works  for 
the    manufacture    and   sale  of    gas  to   con- 
sumers.    The    gist  of    the   decision  is  con- 
densed in  two  sentences:     "Whatever  tends 
to      prevent      coui]ietition     between     those 
cnn-ao-ed  in  a  public  omiiloj-ment,  or  business 
impressed     with     a     jiublic     character,     is 
opposed    to    public    iiolicy,    and    therefore 
unlawful.       Whatever     tends    to    create    a 
monoi)oly  is  unlawful,  as  being  contrary  to 
public  policy."     The  case  of  greatest  poi)u- 
lar  interest  that  has  come  before  the  court 
since    his  accession  to    the    bench    was  the 
appeal  of    Spies  and  other  anarchists,   con- 
victed in  Chicago.      It  involved  the  founda- 
tions of  government,  the  supremacy  of  law 
and  the  authority  of  the  officials  appointed 
to  execute    and  administer    the  law.      The 
whole  country  had  long  been  stirred  by  the 
lawless  acts  of   the  anarchists,   terminating 
in  riot  and  murder,  and   the  whole  country 
waited     with     a     degree    of     anxiety    for  a 
decision    by    the    supreme    tribunal  of    the 
state.      Judge  IMagruder  wrote  the  opinion 
of    the  court,   in    which  he    dispassionately 
reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  affirm- 
ing   their    regularity    and    sustaining    the 
majesty  of  the  law.      The  decision  exercised 
a   wonderful    influence  in  allaying  the  pas- 
sious  that  had  been  aroused.       The  excite- 
ment   incident    to    the    trial    abated,   with- 
out   further    threatening    exhibitions.       lie 
ac(piired  a  broad  and  varied  knowledge  of 
the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  books  and  con- 
strued by  the  judiciary,  during  his  practice 
of    nearly    thirty    years    in    nisi  prius  and 
higher  courts.      lie  has  too  much  respect  for 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  jurisprudence 
to  decide  important  (juestions  on  mere  tech- 
nicalities, or  hypercritical  issues.      Brushing 
these  aside  by  argument  he  rests  his  opinion 


on  the  substantial  principles  of  law  and 
equity  involved.  His  mental  equipoise  and 
judicial  temperament  qualify  him  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  calmly  and  with- 
out prejudice.  He  listens  attentively  when 
questions  are  presented  in  argument,  con- 
siders carefully  and  decides  conscientiously. 
Honest  and  incorruptible,  he  may  be  relied 
upon  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  judicial 
office  by  insistence  upon  orderly  proceedings 
and  by  decisions  which  command  respect 
and  confidence.  He  was  married  in  June, 
186-t,  to  Julia  M.  Latham  of  8])ringfield. 
Their  family  comprises  a  son  and  a 
daughter.      In  politics  he  is  rciiublican. 


CHARLES  H.   ALDUICII. 

IIox.  Charles  H.  Aldricii  was  born  in 
La  Grange  county,  Indiana,  August  26, 
1850.  His  father,  Hamilton  M.  Aldrich, 
was  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  his  mother, 
Harriet  Sherwood  Aldrich,  of  New  York. 
In  1836,  moved  by  the  spirit  of  unrest,  they 
left  the  home  life  and  associations  of  the 
East  to  build  a  new  home  in  the  young  and 
growing  state  of  Indiana.  During  his  youth 
Charles  pursued  the  usual  studies  taught  in 
the  common  schools.  When  sixteen  years 
of  age,  his  father  moved  to  Orland,  Steuben 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  had  the  advant- 
ages of  a  seminary  which  had  become  very 
favorably  known  for  the  superior  character 
of  its  instructors.  Subsequently  he  pursued 
his  studies  at  Coldwater,  Michigan,  and 
graduated  from  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school 
in  1871.  Ho  immediately  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  taking  the  full  classical 
course,  and  was  graduated  with  honors  in 
1875.  While  pursuing  his  college  course  he 
not  only  attained  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  the  prescribed  curriculum,  but  found 
opportunilj-  to  gratify  his  taste    for  history. 
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poetry  ami  litenituve.  The  jiresiilent  of  the 
University,  lion.  James  B.  Angel,  held  him 
in  high  esteem,  and  accorded  him  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  being  one  of  the  first 
among  the  many  eminent  sons  of  the  Uni- 
versity. On  leaving  college,  he  went  to 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  Coombs,  Morris  &  Bell,  where  he 
remained  as  a  student  and  assistant  until 
May,  1876,  when,  with  a  classmate  of  the 
University,  Hon.  James  M.  Barrett,  lie 
opened  a  law  office  in  Fort  Wayne  and  con- 
tinued to  practice  law  there  until  1886  when 
he  removed  to  Chicago.  Since  his  removal 
to  Chicago  he  has  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  practice  of  his  profession  and 
has  been  connected  with  many  cases  in  whicli 
large  interests  were  involved,  and  which  ex- 
cited much  public  attention.  In  1889  he 
was  apj)ointed  special  counsel  for  the  United 
States  in  its  litigation  against  the  Pacific  rail- 
roads, and  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  suits  brought  against  the  sub- 
sidized railroads  for  violation  of  their  obli- 
gations imposed  by  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States  touching  telegraph  companies. 
In  the  conduct  of  these  suits  he  was  opposed 
by  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country, 
who  represented  the  railroad  and  telegraj)!! 
companies  against  which  proceedings  were 
instituted.  He  was  not  only  successful  in 
these  litigations,  but  by  his  exhaustive  re- 
search, accurate  analysis,  and  clear  and 
cogent  reasoning,  established  his  reputation 
as  one  of  the  able  lawyers  at  the  American 
bar.  At  the  conclusion  of  an  argument  in 
oiu'  of  these  cases  in  Washington,  lie  was 
unexpectedly,  and  without  solicitation  on 
his  behalf,  tendei'ed  the  position  of  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States.  This  position 
he  at  first  declined,  but  upon  reflection,  and 
npon  being  again  tendered  the  place,  he  ac- 
cepted. He  filled  the  office  from  March, 
1802,  until  June,  1893,  and  probably  no 
man,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  ever  made 


a  more  favorable  imjiression  upon  the  bench 
and  bar  of  the  country.  By  reason  of  the 
exjiansion  of  the  business  appertaining  to 
the  department  of  justice,  and  the  recent 
transfer  to  that  department  of  other  branches 
of  the  public  business,  the  duties  of  the 
attorney  general  have  become  largely  execu- 
tive in  their  character.  The  solicitor  gen- 
eral has,  therefore,  practically  entire  charge 
of  the  cases  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  wherein  the  govern- 
ment is  a  party,  and  this  office  is  generally 
considered  by  the  bar,  the  most  honorable 
and  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  litigation 
of  any  to  which  a  ]>ractising  lawyer  can  be 
a]>poiuted.  The  office  of  solicitor  general 
has  been  held  by  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  country,  but  no  incumbent  has  dis- 
charged its  duties  more  faithfully,  or  more 
creditably  to  himself  than  Mr.  Aldrich.  It 
was  his  good  fortune  to  conduct  several  cases 
of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  by  rea- 
son of  the  amounts  in  controversy,  and  the 
important  principles  involved,  but  becau.se 
of  the  precedents  for  national  and  state 
courts,  established  by  their  adjudication. 
Perhaps  the  case  which  attracted  the  most 
attention  and  involved  the  most  important 
questions  of  constitutional  law,  is  known  as 
the  Chinese  Registration  Case,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  was  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  Congress  had  the  power  under  the 
constitution  to  require  Chinese  laborers  re- 
siding in  this  country,  under  existing  treaty 
stipulations,  to  register,  under  penalty  of  de- 
])ortation  from  the  country  upon  their  fail- 
ure to  do  so.  The  right  of  Congress  to  enact 
tliis  law  was  sustained  by  a  divided  court, 
and  Mr.  Aldrich  was  the  recipient  of  many 
compliments  both  from  the  bench  and  the 
bar  for  liis  able  and  exhaustive  argument  in 
support  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 
In  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  attorney 
general  to  act,  the  solicitor  general,  under 
the  law,  becomes   attorney  general,    and  is 
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charged  with  the  responsibility  of  that  office. 
Iimnediately  preceding  the  elections  held  in 
November,  1892,  the  attorney  general  being 
absent,  Mr.  Aldrich  became  acting  attorney 
general.  For  a  number  of  days  preceding 
the  election  there  were  serious  apprehensions 
of  a  conflict  between  Federal  and  State  au- 
thorities, notably  in  Alabama,  Teimessee, 
West  Virginia  and  New  York,  where  party 
leaders  seemed  earnest  in  their  determina- 
tion that  no  United  States  inarshal  should 
ajiproach  the  voting  booths  or  polls.  While 
the  solicitor  general,  as  his  intimate  friends 
kuew,  did  not  think  the  national  election 
law  the  wisest  that  could  be  devised,  yet  he 
was  firm  and  unhesitating  in  the  determina- 
tion to  see  that  it  was  fairly  and  honestly 
enforced.  The  special  deputy  United  States 
marshals  pi-ovided  for  by  this  law  are  jirac- 
tically  under  the  control  of  the  department 
of  justice.  The  decisions  of  the  Snj)reme 
Court  had  so  fully  and  clearly  construed  the 
provisions  of  this  law  that  the  person  chal- 
lenging the  right  of  a  marshal  to  be  present 
at  the  polls  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
challenged  not  only  the  wisdom  of  the  law, 
but  also  the  validity  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
law  was  ])rudently  but  firmly  enforced.  His 
instructions  to  Marshal  Walker,  of  Alabama, 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  special  dep- 
uty marshals,  but  requiring  him  to  instruct 
them  that  they  were  peace  officers,  not  par- 
tisans, had  a  reassuring  effect,  while  his 
calm  and  courageous  utterances  touching  the 
I'evolutionary  harangue  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Shcehan,  of  New  York,  gave  timely 
assurance  that  the  power  of  the  United 
States  would  be  fearlessly  employed  in  sup- 
port of  its  officers,  but,  under  no  circum- 
stances, would  be  prostituted  for  partisan 
purposes.  It  is  known  that  his  acts  in  this 
connection  met  the  unqualified  approval  of 
President  Harrison.  The  reputable  press  of 
both  parties  united  in  heai'ty  commendation 


of  the  coolness  and  judgment  displayed  in 
this  critical  emergency.  Mr.  Aldrich  has 
an  almost  passionate  fondness  for  his  profes- 
sion, and  when  once  enlisted  in  a  cause  he 
brings  to  it  that  ardent  and  intelligent  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  client,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  factors  of  success. 
Quick  in  his  j)erceptions  and  clear  in  his 
comprehension  of  the  vital  issues  in  a  con- 
troversy, with  an  intense  anil  untiring  activ- 
ity in  marshaling  facts  and  a  relentless  logic 
in  the  application  of  legal  principles  ;  ex- 
hausting all  available  resources  ;  eager  for 
victory  because  he  believes  in  the  justice  of 
the  cause  he  has  espoused  ;  the  master  of  a 
style  at  once  lucid  and  terse  in  j)leading, 
earnest  and  eloquent  in  argument ;  despising 
insincerity  ;  scorning  sophistry  and  subter- 
fuge, he  ai)proaclies  the  high  ideal  of  a  great 
lawyer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League,  University  and  Evanston  clubs,  the 
American,  Hlinois  and  Chicago  Bar  Associ- 
ations, the  Chicago  Law  Club,  Chicago  Lit- 
erary Club,  the  Saracen  Club,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  At  its  last  commence- 
ment he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A. 
M.  from  his  alma  mater,  which  is  more 
highly  valued  because  that  institution  con- 
fers no  degrees  except  for  special  courses  of 
study,  or  because  of  unusual  merit.  Mr. 
Aldrich  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  but  is  broad  in  his  religious  views 
and  sympathies,  and  believes  a  man  should 
be  estimated  by  his  character,  rather  than 
by  his  creed.  Personally,  Mr.  Aldrich  is  a 
most  genial  and  companionable  gentleman, 
full  of  generous  impulses  and  unaffected 
courtesy,  enjoying  keenly  the  exhilarating 
but  restful  activity  of  congenial  companion- 
ship. He  has  an  especial  fondness  for  the 
best  books,  and  eagerly  devotes  to  belles 
lettres  the  time  he  is  able  to  snatch  from  his 
exacting  professional  labors.  Mr.  Aldrich 
was  married  in  Octolier,  1875,  to  !Miss  Helen 
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U.  Rol.orts  a  aauijlitev  of  Hon.  W.  II.  Rob- 
erts of  Steuben  coimty,  Iinliaua,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  sucb  successes  as  have 
come  to  him  to  tlie  influence  and  counsels  of 
his  wife.  They  have  three  children  living, 
Charles  Roberts,  aged  16  ;  Marian  Louise, 
aged  11,  and  Helen  Bursley,  aged  7.  The 
second  child,  Agnes  Helen,  died  when  a  little 
over  two  years  old.  In  the  full  flush  of 
manhood,  with  a  loved  and  devoted  famil)-, 
a  commanding  position  at  the  bar  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Aldrich  seems  still  at  the 
threshold  of  a  useful  and  brilliant  career. 


ADOLPHUS  W.   GREEN. 

Adolpiius  Williahson  Greex  was  born 
on  the  14:th  of  January,  1843,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  is  the  son  of 
John  H.  and  Jane  Green.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  excellent  public  schools  of 
Boston,  graduating  from  the  Latin  School 
in  1859.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  Harvard 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1863.  After  leaving  college  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  high  school  in  Gro- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  and  was  occupied  as  an 
educator  there  for  one  year.  He  then  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
became  second  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association.  His  ser- 
vices in  this  subordinate  capacity  were  so 
satisfactory  that  in  1867  he  was  promoted  to 
be  librarian  of  the  association,  which  oflice 
he  held  for  two  years.  In  1869  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Evarts,  Southmayd  & 
Choate,  and  studied  law  with  that  eminent 
firm  for  four  years.  In  1873  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
in  the  same  year  removed  to  Chicago,  and 
has  practiced  his  profession  here  continu- 
ously ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  some 
time  spent   in  the   East  between    1873  and 


1876.  It  will  rca<lily  bo  seen  that  from  the 
very  outset  Mr.  Green  has  enjoyed  excep- 
tional advantages  in  the  w'ay  of  preparation 
for  the  business  of  his  chosen  profession. 
Few  public  schools  anywhere  rival  in  the 
practical  wisdom  of  their  methods  and  the 
efficiency  of  their  teaching  staff  the  public 
schools  of  Boston,  and  the  academic  train- 
ing received  at  our  most  famous  American 
university  has  left  its  impress  upon  all  Mr. 
Green's  professional  work.  His  law  precep- 
tors are  men  who  stand  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  American  lawyers  ;  and  under  their  tui- 
tion he  rapidly  gained  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  theories  of  practice,  besides  en- 
joying the  benefit  which  an  intelligent  stu- 
dent cannot  fail  to  receive  in  an  office  where 
an  enormous  volume  of  business  is  carried 
on.  Nor  must  the  general  knowledge  of  lit- 
erature which  his  Boston  surroundings  and 
his  experience  as  a  librarian  in  New  York 
undoubtedly  gave  him  be  left  out  of  account 
in  considering  the  propitious  elements  which 
entered  into  Mr.  Green's  preparation  for  his 
future  career  as  a  lawyer.  Starting  out  with 
these  advantages,  Mr.  Green  has  turned 
them  to  profitable  account.  Wisely  choos- 
ing Chicago  as  the  field  of  his  professional 
ambition,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
achievement  of  distinction  at  the  Chicago 
bar,  and  in  remarkably  short  time  succeeded 
in  winning  a  place  among  Chicago  lawyers 
of  the  highest  standing,  and  becoming  the 
law  partner  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
long  by  common  consent,  regarded  as  the 
Nestor  of  the  Chicago  bar,  Hon.  William  C. 
Goudy.  He  at  once  made  his  personality 
felt  in  the  law  courts  and  in  the  arena  of  po- 
litical discussion  as  well,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  prosperoiis  legal 
business,  and  surrounded  by  a  clientage  who 
controlled  important  business  interests  as 
stockholders  and  officers  of  large  corpora- 
tions. He  speedily  gained  reputation  as  a 
first  rate  office  lawyer,  for  his  accuracy  as  a 
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special  pleader,  and  as  an  examiner  of  titles 
to  real  estate.  In  the  trial  of  cases  he  inva- 
riably proved  himself  thoroughly  prepared, 
not  only  by  his  complete  mastery  of  the 
facts  in  issue  in  the  case  at  bar,  but  also  by 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  applica- 
ble to  the  facts,  in  which  particular  he  often 
had  a  decided  advantage  over  the  opposing 
counsel.  He  never  wastes  the  time  of  the 
court  by  unnecessary  argument  of  elementary 
])riiiciples.  He  cites  but  few  authorities, 
and  whenever  he  does  so  he  confines  himself 
strictly  to  those  authorities  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  point  in  contro- 
versy. He  has  a  happy  faculty  of  bringing 
before  the  court  cases  almost  exactly  par- 
allel to  the  one  under  consideration,  and 
apjicaling  to  decisions  which  cover  the  issue 
so  precisely  as  to  have  authoritative  weight 
in  his  favor.  His  profound  learning  as  a  jurist 
gives  him  a  confidence  in  argument  which 
always  impresses  the  court  and  is  sometimes 
disconcerting  to  his  opponents.  Hence  he 
has  been  almost  unifoi'mly  successful  as  an 
advocate,  and  to  this  uo  doubt  is  due  the 
fact  that  for  many  yeai's  he  has  been  the 
trusted  counsel  of  several  iraj)ortant  corpora- 
tions. In  1882  he  was  appointed  attorney 
of  the  village  of  Hyde  Park,  before  it  was 
annexed  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  held 
that  office  for  two  years.  In  1886  he  be- 
came attorney  for  the  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners, which  office  he  has  continued  to  hold 
to  the  present  time.  For  the  past  four  years 
he  has  also  been  the  attorney  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  On  the 
first  of  January,  1886,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  William  C.  Goudy,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Goudy  and  Green,  which 
was  dissolved  in  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
Mr.  Goudy  having  retired  from  general 
practice  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
railroad,  of  which  he  had  been  for  the  previ- 
ous six  years  the  general  counsel.      The  firm 


of  Goudy  and  Green  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other, consisting  of  Mr.  Green,  and  Messrs. 
George  S.  Willits  and  Henry  S.  Robbins, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Green,  Willits  & 
Robbins.  Mr.  Green  is  and  always  has 
been  a  democrat  in  politics.  From  the  time 
he  came  to  Chicago  he  has  been  known  as 
an  active  worker  in  the  interests  of  that 
party,  and  to  his  exertions  it  is  largely  ow- 
ing that  the  democracy  of  Cook  county  have 
been  able  to  make  the  steady  advance  both 
in  organization  and  effective  strength  at  the 
l)olls  which  they  have  done  during  the  last 
decade.  As  a  manager  of  party  caucuses 
and  conventions,  Mr.  Green  is  facile  jirin- 
rcjis.  His  tact  and  shrewdness  in  dealing 
with  bodies  of  men  are  no  less  conspicuous 
here  than  his  keen  logic  and  readiness  in  de- 
bate are  in  the  forensic  arena.  His  political 
speeches,  like  his  legal  arguments,  never 
contain  one  superfluous  word,  but  are  always 
incisive  and  effective,  going  directly  to  the 
point,  and  clinching  it.  By  sheer  force  of 
reason  and  coolness  under  provocation  he 
has  often  succeeded  in  stilling  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  most  turbulent  assejnblies  Chi- 
cago has  seen  under  the  character  of  a  dem- 
ocratic convention.  His  value  as  a  leader  in 
the  organization  was  early  recognized,  and 
he  has  been  frequently  chosen  as  a  delegate 
to  county  and  state  conventions;  and  has 
gained  so  influential  a  place  in  the  party 
councils  that  he  was  elected  a  delegate  at 
lai-ge  from  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  June,  1892.  He  was  married  on  the 
3rd  of  July',  1879,  to  Esther  Walsh,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Charles  Walsh  of  Chicago. 
They  have  had  eight  children,  six  of  whom 
ai'e  now  living,  five  girls  and  one  boy.  For 
some  years  past  Mr.  Green  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University,  Iroquois,  Columbus, 
Harvard,  and  Hyde  Park  clubs, — the  Iro- 
(juois  being  the  leading  social  organization 
(if  his  political  party,    and  the    Hyde  Park 
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t'liili  beiiKj;  an  association  for  social  iiurjio- 
ses  in  the  beautiful  suburb  of  that  name,  now 
a  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  which  Mr. 
Green  has  for  many  years  been  a  resident. 


LEROY  D.  THOMAN. 

Hon.  Leroy  Delano  Thoman  was  born 
July    31st,     1851,     in    Salem,    Columbiana 
county,  Ohio.    He  is  descended  from  whole- 
some   Swiss-German    stock.      His  paternal 
lineage  is  traced  back  unbroken  to  the  family 
of  that  name  which  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1680.   His  father,  Jacob  S.,  was  a  farmer  and 
during  part  of  his  life  was  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits;  he  was  a  man  of  good  educa- 
tion and  wide  reading.     The  ancestors  of  his 
mother   settled  in  Virginia  only  ten  years 
later.       Her  father  was   Rev.   Henry  Sone- 
decker,    a  pioneer  i)reacher  of   the   German 
Reformed  church  in  Ohio,  who  organized  the 
first  church  of  that  denomination  in  Wayne 
county.       His  daughter,   Mary  A.,  mother 
of  Judge  Thoman,   was  a  woman  of   rare 
judgment,    and  her  every   step  in   life  was 
marked  by  a  pure  Christian  character.     The 
subject  of  this  sketch  passed  his  boyhood  on 
a  farm,  and  received  his  primary  education  in 
the    public  schools,    finishing  with    an  aca- 
demic course.      He  taught   school   from  the 
■  age  of  sixteen  until   he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  when  he  was  at  once  appointed  deputy 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  ninth  judicial 
district  of  Indiana.      In    January,   1873,  he 
resigned    this    position     and     removed    to 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  wlicre  he  practiced  law 
for  two  years  more.     In  1875  he  was  elected 
to  the  bench  of  the  jjrobate  court   and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  for  six  years.   Retiring 
from  the  bench   in  February,    1882,  he    re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law,  and  was  appointed 
attorney    for  the   Pittsburg  and  Lake   Erie 
Railroad  Company  for   the  state   of  Ohio. 


For  several    years  Judge    Thoman  took   an 
active  part  in  state  and  national  politics.   In 
1880    he   was  chairman  of  the   Ohio    State 
Democratic   Convention,    and   in  the    same 
year  made  a  vigorous  contest  for  a  seat  in 
Congress  against  William  McKinley,  junior. 
The  author  of  the  famous    high  tariff    bill 
carried  the  day,  however.      In  the  following 
year  he    had  many    enthusiastic  supporters 
for    the  gubernatorial  nomination,    but    he 
declined  to  be  a  candidate.      In  1880  he  pur- 
chased an  interest  in   the    Vindicator,    the 
leading    democratic    paper    in    northeastern 
Ohio.     This    paper,  under  his    editorial  di- 
rection, was  the  first  in  Ohio  to  give  support 
to  Senator   Pendleton's    civil    service    bill, 
then  before  Congress.     Through  his    efforts 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
a  civil  service  reform  plank  was  made  a  part 
of  the   Ohio    state  platform    in  1882.     The 
question  of  civil  service  reform  and  the  sub- 
stitution of   a  system   of    appointments   to 
oflice  under  the  government  based  upon    fit- 
ness   and    competency,  as    evidenced  by   a 
proper  examination  instead  of   a  reward  for 
party   service   in    political    campaigns  irre- 
spective of  the  merits  of  the  appointee,  had 
long  been  agitated  in  this    country  and  had 
by  this  time   become  a   "burning  question" 
in  American  politics.      The  abuses  of  what 
are  poiiularly  known  as  the  "spoils  system" 
had    become     too    glaring    to    be    ignored. 
Good  men  of  both  political  parties  had  seen 
and  deplored  the  evils  attendant  on  a  system 
of  making  appointments  solely  as    a  j-eward 
for  political  services,  without  regard  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  persons  so  appointed, and  had  from 
time  to  time,  ever  since  the  close  of  the  civil 
war,    brought    forward  schemes    of   reform 
looking  to  the  displacement  of    the  spoils 
system  by  one  in  which  merit  alone  should 
be  the  test  and  qualification.      But   all  such 
schemes  had  heretofore  come    to    nothing, 
the  holders  of  the  appointing  power  being 
unable    to  withstand    the    imj)ortunities    of 
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j)iilitical  managers  on  behalf  of  their  favored 
candidates.  At  last  Senator  Pendleton  of 
Ohio  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  stated 
examinations  of  applicants  for  positions  in 
the  civil  service,  which  nltimately  became 
the  basis  of  our  present  law.  The  Congress 
of  1882,  having  shown  a  disposition  to  slight 
the  question,  the  congressional  elections  of 
that  year  \\ere  iiuukcd  by  an  emphatic  ex- 
prcssion  of  public  oi)inioii  almost  as  deci- 
sive anil  unmistakable  as  that  which,  in 
ISDO,  retired  the  author  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill  and  all  his  followers  to  private 
life.  The  last  session  of  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  was  more  disposed  to  give  the 
matter  attention,  and  in  January,  1883,  the 
Pendleton  civil  service  bill  became  a  law. 
Under  its  provisions  a  mixed  commission 
was  organized,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  both  political  parties,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  formulate  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the 
civil  service,  provide  for  the  examination  of 
a])plicants  for  positions  and  prescribe  the 
system  of  procedure  in  conducting  such  ex- 
aminations. President  Arthur  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  and  he  faith- 
fully carried  out  the  spirit  of  the  bill.  He 
apjxiinted  Judge  Thoman  as  the  democratic 
member  of  the  first  United  States  civil  ser- 
vice commission.      Tiie  heneticial     effect   of 

tlu'  \Mirking  of  the  new  law   under  tlic  ( 1- 

Miission  thus  appointed  was  almost  immedi- 
ately apparent.  It  will  always  be  remem- 
bered to  the  honor  of  President  Arthur  that 
he  was  loyal  to  every  trust  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  sudden  accession  to  power,  after 
the  assassination  of  Garfield,  and  that  he 
insisted  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  civil 
service  law  to  its  full  extent,  lending  no 
countenance  to  those  who  wished  to  violate 
its  spirit  in  his  own  interest  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidential  nomination  in  1884.  It 
is  further  interesting  to  note  that,  just  about 
the  time  when  Judge  Thoman  secured  the 
adoption  of  a  civil   service  reform  plank  in 


the  Ohio  state  democratic  platform  of  1882, 
Grover  Cleveland,  then  mayor  of  Buffalo, 
and  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform  Associ- 
ation his  opinion  thaf'ijlaces  in  the  public  sei"- 
vice  should  be  the  reward  of  merit  and  well- 
doing and  open  to  all ;  that  civil  servants  should 
be  allowed  to  receive  and  retain  the  money 
earned  in  the  public  service,  and  no  part  of 
it  should  be  exacted  from  them  by  political 
asssessments."  In  his  first  message  to  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  Grover  Cleveland 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  ])resent 
civil  service  law  of  that  state,  and  during 
his  first  terra  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  he  gave,  as  President  Arthur  had 
done  before  him,  his  earnest  support  to  the 
commissioners  in  the  performance  of  a  very 
onerous  duty.  As  Judge  Thoman  said  in  a 
recent  speech  :  "  Neither  Arthur  nor  Cleve- 
land ever  directly  or  indirectly  violated  any 
provision  of  the  Pendleton  act,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  President  Harrison."  A 
prominent  citizen  of  Chicago,  speaking  of 
Judge  Thoman's  services  in  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform,  lately 
said  :  "I  was  in  Congress  when  President 
Arthur  appointed  Judge  Thoman  as  the 
democratic  member  of  the  first  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  I  know  that 
to  his  good  practical  sense  and  judgment  the 
successful  inauguration  of  that  new  feature 
of  our  government  system  was  made  possi- 
ble. He  had  the  confidence  of  President 
xVrthur  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  and 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  public  officials. 
He  is  a  broad-gauged  man  of  positive  char- 
acter." He  served  on  the  commission  about 
three  years,  resigning  in  November,  1885. 
In  1888  he  removed  to  Chicago  and  entered 
upon  the  general  practice  of  law,  in  which 
he  has  been  successful.  Almost  from  the 
beginning  of  his  residence  here  he  has  made 
his  personality  and  influence  fell  in  the  pub- 
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lie  affairs  of  the  city.  Probably  no  man  in 
Cbicago  has  a  larger  acquaintance  ou  so 
short  a  period  of  local  citizenship.  A  lead- 
ing city  journal  recently  said  of  him  :  "  He 
is  one  of  the  best  after-dinner  talkers,  being 
a  rajtid  and  brilliant  speaker,  and  has  prob- 
ably attended  more  banquets  than  any  other 
man  in  the  west."  He  has  been  president  of 
the  Ohio  Society  of  Chicago  since  its  organ- 
ization, a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  the  Athletic,  the  North  Shore,  the 
Sunset  and  the  AVaubansee  clubs,  and  other 
associations  in  which  reform  movements  and 
measures  for  the  betterment  of  our  city  gov- 
ernment are  discussed.  The  preliminary 
work  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  selection  of  Chicago  as  the  site  of 
the  World's  Fair  was  commenced  shortly 
after  Judge  Thoman's  arrival  in  this  city. 
He  threw  himself  energetically  into  the 
work,  and  was  both  an  earnest  worker  and  a 
valuable  counselor.  His  advice  was  often 
sought  by  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
preliminary  organization  which  secured  to 
Chicago  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
and  one  of  them  says  :  "  His  judgment  was 
unerring.  When  the  battle  was  on  in  Wash- 
ington I  would  always  rely  upon  Thoman's 
reports."  Early  in  the  fall  of  1889  different 
state  organizations  were  formed  as  auxiliary 
bodies  to  the  local  executive  committee,  and 
by  the  first  of  December  in  that  year  there 
were  thirty  distinct  local  state  associations, 
each  of  which  was  working  with  well-directed 
effort  to  influence  the  several  members  of 
Congress  from  the  state  to  which  its  mem- 
bers belonged.  Each  state  association  elect- 
ed three  of  its  members  to  represent  it  in  the 
executive  body  known  as  "The  States  Col- 
umbian Association;"  and  in  addition  to  the 
ninety  representatives  from  the  several  state 
organizations,  there  were  three  representa- 
tives from  the  Canadian  provinces  and  three 
from  the  Latin-American  League.  Of  this 
executive    committee,     whose    membership 


comprised  some  of  the  strongest  business 
and  professional  men  of  the  city.  Judge 
Thoman  was  elected  president.  A  city  paper 
speaking  of  their  work,  said  that,  "except  for 
the  work  of  these  several  state  organizations 
some  other  city  would  have  secured  the  site 
for  the  Exposition,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  entertainment  they  provided  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  their  first  visit  to  Chi- 
cago did  much  in  bringing  together  in  har- 
monious relation  the  dual  bodies."  As  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  auxiliary  of  the  World's 
Fair,  his  ability  as  an  organizer  was  shown 
in  the  highest  degree.  To  him  much  credit 
was  due  for  securing  the  support  of  the  Ohio 
press,  the  personal  support  of  the  most  prom- 
inent citizens  of  Ohio,  including  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Ohio 
congressmen  in  favor  of  Chicago — a  vote 
not  given  by  any  other  state,  not  even  Illi- 
nois. Judge  Thoman  jiresided  at  the  mag- 
nificent banquet  given  to  the  National  Com- 
missioners at  the  Palmer  House,  June  26, 
1890.  The  same  principle  which  he  was  in- 
strumental in  applying  to  the  state  and  na- 
tional civil  service,  he  would  see  extended  to 
municipal  government,  and  has  never  ceased 
to  advocate  it  in  reference  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. In  the  midst  of  his  j)rofessional  busi- 
ness he  has  at  various  times  availed  himself 
of  opj)ortunities  to  advocate  the  cause  he  has 
so  much  at  heart — a  reform  in  the  methods 
of  appointment  to  the  municijjal  service  of 
Chicago.  He  would  select  men  for  their 
capacity  and  efticiency,  regardless  of  parti- 
san politics.  He  would  require  the  same 
fidelity  in  the  city's  service  that  a  private 
corporation  or  business  man  exacts  of  em- 
ployes. He  holds  that  the  present  system  of 
making  api)ointnient  to  subordinate  positions 
in  the  municipal  service  is  wrong  in  princi- 
ple and  unsatisfactory  in  i)ractice.  It  en- 
courages the  employment  of  more  men  than 
are  necessary,  increasing  the  j)ay-rolls  with- 
out   compensating    advantage.     Applicants 
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for  place  occupy  the  time  of  the  mayor 
wliicli  should  be  devoted  to  his  official  du- 
ties. It  increases  his  work  and  subjects 
him  to  needless  annoyance.  In  selecting 
employes  under  such  a  system  the  chief 
executive  is  accused  of  favoritism  and  par- 
tiality however  sincere  his  motives  may  be. 
lie  ought  to  be  relieved  of  a  responsibility 
so  disagreeable  to  himself  and  so  harmful  in 
its  practical  application.  Judge  Tlioman 
has  contributed  some  noteworthy  articles  to 
the  leading  magazines  and  reviews  of  the 
country  on  various  topics,  especially  on  civil 
service  reform,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
has  had  a  wide  reputation  as  a  debater  and 
s])eaker.  Since  his  retirement  from  active 
l)alitical  life  his  sj)eeeli-making  has  been 
confined  to  tlie  discussion  of  questions  purely 
non-partisan.  At  the  Iroquois  banquet  in 
1888,  he  talked  on  "Progressive  Politics;"  at 
Farwell  Hall,  on  April  30,  1889,  his  subject 
was  "The  Beginning  of  the  Second  Century 
of  Constitutional  Government ;"  before  the 
Sunset  Club,  in  1891,  on  the  subject  of 
"Municipal  Civil  Service  Reform  ;"  at  the 
Union  League  Club  on  "  How  Best  to  Effect 
Economy  and  Efficiency  in  the  Public  Ser- 
vice of  the  City  of  Chicago  ;"  at  the  North 
Shore  Club,  in  1892,  on  "Some  Phases  of 
our  Social  System  ;"  at  a  banquet  at  Kins- 
ley's, in  1893,  "What  Has  Been  Accom- 
plished in  the  Government  Service  Under 
the  Pendleton  Law."  He  has  always  taken 
a  great  interest  in  educational  affairs,  and 
has  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  literary 
and  oratorical  contests  at  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College.  He  delivered  the  annual 
address  to  the  graduates  atOberliu  in  1888. 
He  has  been  a  lecturer  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence at  Bennett  College,  and  on  private 
international  law  at  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. At  the  memorial  exercises  held  by 
the  Union  League  Club,  Judge  Thoman  de- 
livered the  address  on  the  life  and  character 
of  ex-President  Hayes.      On  Ohio  day  at  the 


World's  Fair  he  delivered  a  very  thoughtful 
address  on  the  theme,  "What  is  the  Most 
Important  and  Inspiring  Exhibition  of  this 
Exposition,"  and  his  answer  was,  "It  is  the 
character  of  the  race  which  has  made  this 
wonder  possible."  The  speech  was  a  high 
tribute  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  In  his 
his  domestic  life  he  is  one  of  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  a  healthy  American  citizenshij). 
He  has  a  well-selected  library,  in  which  may 
be  found  the  best  thought  on  all  important 
(juestions.  He  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife.  Miss  Mary  E.  Cartwright,  died 
within  a  year  after  their  marriage.  From 
December,  1876,  until  February,  1892,  he 
was  a  widower,  his  household  consisting  of 
his  mother  and  sister.  In  February,  1892, 
he  was  married  to  Florence  S.,  daughter  of 
Hon.  James  M.  Smith,  one  of  the  judges  of 
of  the  circuit  court  of  the  first  district  of 
Ohio.  Of  this  marriage  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, has  been  born. 


T.   LYLP]  DICKEY. 

Near  the  toj)  of  the  roll  of  great  lawyers 
in  the  West  the  name  of  T.  Lyle  Dickey  will 
forever  stand.  He  was  born  in  Bourbon 
county,  Kentucky,  October  2,  1811  ;  en- 
tered the  Ohio  University  at  fifteen  and  re- 
mained there  as  a  student  four  years  ;  en- 
tered the  senior  class  of  Miami  Univei'sity, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and 
was  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1831.  On 
the  6th  of  December  following,  when  two 
months  past  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Juliet  Evans.  He  taught 
school  for  a  year  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  ; 
then  removed  to  McDonough  county,  Illi- 
nois, where  Hon.  Cyrus  Walker,  who  be- 
came his  friend,  recognizing  his  capabilities, 
persuaded  him  to  study  law.  In  1835  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  oj)ened  an  office 
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for  practice  at  Kushville,  editing  a  country 
newspaper  for  a  livelihood  wbile  waiting  for 
clients.  Real  estate  speculations,  made  dis- 
astrous by  the  i)anic  of  1837,  involved  him 
in  financial  ruin,  entailing  a  burden  of  debt 
from  which  he  released  himself  twenty  years 
later  by  the  payment  of  principal  and  inter- 
est in  full.  In  1839  he  removed  his  resi- 
dence to  Ottawa.  For  the  first  ten  years 
the  retainers  and  fees  of  his  l:>w  uttice 
equaled  those  of  the  avei-age  pioneer  jiracti- 
tiouer,  but  the  income  was  not  princely. 
When  war  against  Mexico  was  declared  he 
organized  a  volunteer  company  and  marched 
to  the  field  with  a  captain's  commission. 
One  of  his  lieutenants  wa.s  W.  H.  L.  Wal- 
lace, who  earned  promotion  in  Mexico  and 
became  conspicuous  in  the  Union  army  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  rebellion.  Owing 
to  the  breaking  down  of  his  health,  after  a 
short  term  of  service  in  the  foreign  field. 
Judge  Dickey  tendered  his  resignation  and 
returned  home.  In  1848  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  over  Benjamin 
F.  Fridley,  now  a  venerable  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, and  after  remaining  on  the  bench  only 
four  years  he  resigned  to  resume  the  ])rac- 
tice  of  law,  in  Ottawa,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  eldest  son,  Cyrus  E. 
Dickey,  and  his  son-in-law,  W.  H.  L.  Wal- 
lace. This  partnership  continued  until  a 
common  patriotic  impulse  carried  all  the 
members  of  the  firm  into  the  ai-my  of  the 
Union.  He  opened  an  office  in  Chicago  for 
the  transaction  of  legal  business  in  1854, 
and  kept  open  nearly  five  years  at  that  time. 
Politically  he  was  a  whig  until  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  party,  when  he  naturally  became 
allied  with  the  democrats.  lie  was  an  ar- 
dent supporter  of  Douglas  in  1858  for  sena- 
tor, and  again  in  1860,  for  the  presidency. 
At  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  he  tendered 
his  services  to  the  government  and  received 
authority,  directly  from  the  secretary  of  war, 
to  recruit   a  regiment.      lie   organized  the 


Fourlli  Illinois  Cavalry,  of  wliicli  he  was 
appointed  colonel ;  was  with  Grant  at  Fort 
Henry,  and  led  the  attack  on  Fort  Donel- 
son.  He  was  on  the  field  of  Shiloh,  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  varying  fortunes  of 
that  sanguinary  struggle,  in  which  his  son- 
in-law,  who  had  become  Brigadier-General 
Wallace,  was  killed.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  selected  as  a  member  of  General  Grant's 
staff  and  apjioiuted  chief  of  cavalry.  For 
another  year  he  remained  in  the  field,  join- 
ing in  battle  with  the  enemy,  leading  a  j>ur- 
suit  or  reconnoisance,  wherever  duty  called; 
fearing  no  danger,  avoiding  no  responsibil- 
ity. The  condition  of  his  health  was  not 
equal  to  his  courage  and  he  tendered  his 
resignation  after  two  years  of  honorable 
service.  On  returning  home  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  John  B.  Rice  and  practiced 
law  with  reinarkable  success.  He  made  a 
brilliant  canvass,  but  unsuccessful  race,  for 
congressman  at  large,  on  the  democratic 
ticket  in  1868,  and  shoi-tly  afterwards  was 
appointed  assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States.  His  special  assignment  was 
to  defend  suits  brought  against  the  govern- 
ment in  the  court  of  claims,  and  he  dis- 
charged the  duty  with  such  consummate  skill, 
tact  and  ability  as  to  win  great  distinction. 
One  notable  case  was  brought  by  Judge  Jere 
S.  Black  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Judge  Curtis 
in  behalf  of  clients  holding  certificates  of  in- 
demnity for  losses  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  them  on  account  of  the  military 
expedition  against  the  Mormons,  under  the 
administration  of  President  Buchanan.  In 
this  defense  he  was  entirely  successful,  se- 
curing the  court's  decision  in  his  favor  on 
every  claim,  saving  nearly  two  millions  to 
the  government  treasury.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  he  resigned  and  after  spending  a 
winter  in  Florida  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  Among  the  last  of  his  im- 
portant cases  was  the  defense  of  certain 
towns  of  Illinois  from  the  collection  of  rail- 
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road  bonds,  which  he  claimed  were  illegally 
issued.  He  fought  the  case  live  years,  car- 
rying it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  remarkable  strength  of  his 
argument  he  obtained  a  rehearing  of  the 
case  and  a  revei-sal  of  the  opinion  of  that 
august  tribunal  after  it  had  first  decided 
against  him.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, and  in  1875  was  elected  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  to  fill  a  vacancy;  was  re- 
elected in  1879,  as  an  independent  candi- 
date, over  the  regular  nominee.  He  served 
in  the  capacity  of  associate  justice  and  chief 
justice  of  the  court  with  characteristic  fidel- 
ity until  his  impaired  health  impelled  him 
to  seek  rest  and  relief  in  the  purer  atmos- 
phere of  the  seashore.  Many  of  the  closing 
months  of  his  life  were  passed  in  Atlantic 
City.  There  in  Read's  pleasant  cottage  by 
the  sea,  on  the  night  of  July  22,  1885,  while 
surrounded  by  his  physicians  and  members 
of  bis  familj',  his  soul  was  released.  At  the 
same  hour  the  Death  Angel  was  waiting  on 
Mount  McGregor  for  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
nowned soldier.  And  so  these  two  illustri- 
ous sons  of  Illinois,  comrades  in  war,  friends 
in  peace,  were  scarcely  sepai-ated  in  death. 
No  man  in  the  state  had  a  more  pronounced 
personal  popularity,  or  a  wider  circle  of 
hearty  friends,  than  Judge  T.  Lyle  Dickey. 
He  possessed  rare  conversational  and  des- 
criptive powers.  The  j)0wer  of  his  assertion 
rested  in  his  perfect  candor  and  truthfulness. 
He  was  learned  in  the  law.  His  mental  cast 
was  analytical  and  logical.  He  was  strong 
in  pleadings,  great  as  an  advocate.  He 
moved  a  jury  by  the  simplicitj*  of  his  style, 
the  fairness  of  his  statement  and  the  force 
of  his  logic.  He  comprehended  all  there 
was  in  a  case  and  possessed  the  faculty  of 
impressing  his  conception  upon  others  to  an 
unusual  degree.  He  was  secretive  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  his  own  counsel,  not  boast- 
ing in  advance,  or  disclosing  his  plans, 
reserving  his    exultation    until   the  hour  of 


triumph,  when  the  victory  was  won.  He 
trusted  nothing  to  chance  or  inspiration; 
always  had  a  well-defined  purpose  which  was 
a  stimulus  to  intense  and  sustained  action. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  service  on  the  bench 
added  to  his  fame.  His  opinions  are  char- 
acterized by  clearness  of  expression,  purity 
of  literary  style  and  thoroughness  in  exposi- 
tion of  the  law ;  but  his  reputation  had 
already  been  achieved  ;  his  fame  as  a  lawyer 
was  already  much  broader  than  the  judicial 
field  which  he  was  called  to  occupy.  He 
was  known  to  the  profession  as  one  of  the 
greatest  western  lawyers,  and  to  his  friends 
as  a  large-hearted,  high-jninded,  chivalrous 
gentleman,  of  soulful  sympathy,  generous 
hospitality  and  exalted  integrity.  The  wife 
of  his  youth  died  December  31,  1855,  leav- 
ing three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
eldest  son,  Captain  Cyrus  E.  Dickey,  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  General 
T.  E.  G.  Ransom,  was  killed  in  the  Red 
River  expedition  of  1864.  All  of  the  others 
survived  their  father.  The  second  son, 
John  J.  Dickey,  is  general  superintendent 
of  all  the  Western  Union  telegraph  lines 
west  of  the  Missouri  river,  a  business  man  of 
decided  ability.  His  residence  is  Omaha. 
The  youngest  son,  Charles  H.  Dickey,  is  a 
merchant  in  Maui,  Hawaiian  Islands,  where 
he  has  lived    for  twenty   years. 


WILBUR  F.   STOREY. 

What  James  Gordon  Bennett,  founder  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  was  to  eastern  jour- 
nalism, Wilbur  F.  Storey  was  to  western 
journalism.  What  Bennett  was  to  New 
York,  Storey  was  to  Chicago.  He  was  the 
pioneer  in  a  new  field  of  enterprise,  the 
originator  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  west- 
ern newspaper  publication.  His  entree  into 
Chicago  journalism   marks  an    epoch  in  its 
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history.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
journalistic  enterprise  and  development 
which  has  given  to  Chicago  newspapers  sur- 
passed by  those  of  no  other  city  in  the  world. 
He  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  meth- 
ods of  newspaper  publication,  of  which  his 
contemporaries,  bis  successors  and  the  gen- 
eral public  have  all  been  beneficiaries.  His 
life  was  one  of  intense  activity  and  continu- 
ous effort ;  bis  achievements  were  phenome- 
nal, and  the  strong  impress  of  his  individu- 
ality has  been  left  upon  a  vast  community. 
Mr.  Storey  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Vermont, 
December  10,  1 81 9,  and  died  in  Chicago 
October  27,  1884.  The  family  to  which  he 
belonged  was  a  branch  of  the  same  family 
that  gave  to  this  country  the  renowned  Jus- 
tice Joseph  Storey,  who  shared  with  Chan- 
cellor Kent  the  honor  of  having  founded  the 
American  system  of  equity  jurisprudence. 
His  immediate  ancestors  were  plain  people, 
noted  chiefly  for  their  industry,  integrity 
and  longevity.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
Solomon  Storey,  a  native  of  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, was  alternately  farmer  and  sailor. 
From  1772  to  1778  he  lived  at  Dalton,  Berk- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  and  then  went 
with  his  family  of  five  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters to  Vermont,  where  be  settled  in  the 
wilderness  of  Addison  county.  He  lived 
there  until  1816,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years.  Of  his  family  of  eight  child- 
ren, one  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years,  and  all  the  others  lived  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced age.  Jesse  Storey,  one  of  his  sons, 
married  Elizabeth  Pierce — of  New  England 
parentage  and  Dutch  ancestry — and  of  this 
union  Wilbur  F.  Storey  was  born.  It  was 
a  sturdy,  honest,  temperate  and  frugal  stock 
from  which  he  s])rang.  It  was  rich  in  the 
essential  qualities  of  manhood,  and  a  vigor- 
ous intellect  and  splendid  physical  develop- 
ment came  to  the  young  Storey  as  a  legiti- 
mate heritage.  The  first  ten  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  on  a  farm,    and    he   acquired 


the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  common 
schools.  The  homestead  was  situate  three 
miles  from  the  village  of  Salisbury,  in  a  pic- 
turesque valley  from  which  could  be  seen 
the  Green  mountains,  and  in  the  midst  of 
environments  altogether  romantic  and  de- 
lightful. There  was  about  him,  during  these 
early  years  of  his  existence,  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  scenery,  a  profusion  of  nature's 
charms,  which  tend  to  create  and  foster  a 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  boy  seemed  to 
be  rather  in  sympathy  with  these  surround- 
ings than  with  the  common-place  affairs  of 
boyhood.  He  attracted  attention  because  of 
his  beauty,  and  was  noted  as  a  thoughtful, 
reserved  child,  little  given  to  play  or  associ- 
ation with  other  children,  but  remarkably 
self-reliant  and  self-contained  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. When  he  was  ten  years  of  age 
his  father  removed  to  Middlebury,  Vermont, 
and  two  years  later  he  entered  the  office  of 
The  Middlebury  Free  Press,  to  learn  the 
printer's  trade.  The  Fi-ee  Press  was  then 
edited  by  Edward  D.  Barker,  a  man  of 
marked  ability,  who  had  interested  himself 
in  journalism  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing Free  Masonry.  It  is  probable  that 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  while  in 
this  employ  influenced  Mr.  Storey  against 
secret  society  organizations,  as  he  never  be- 
came connected  with  any  of  them  in  later 
life,  although  he  treated  them  with  fairness 
in  his  newspapers.  Middlebury  was  then 
as  now,  a  literary  center.  It  had  good 
schools,  good  libraries  and  an  intelligent 
population.  Mr.  Storey  profited  largely  by 
contact  and  association  with  these  people 
and  their  institutions.  His  regular  school- 
ing was  limited  to  three  months  in  the  vil- 
lage academy,  but  he  was  a  student  all  the 
time.  To  acquire  practical  and  useful 
knowledge  was  his  constant  aim  and  pur- 
pose, and  to  this  end  he  studied,  and  read, 
and  took  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities 
offered  him  for  self-culture.   At  fifteen  years 
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of  as;e  he  was  a  haudsoiue,  manly  youth, 
with  tolerably  well  defined  purposes  in  life, 
and  at  seventeen  he  started  out  to  begin  life 
on  his  own  account.  He  had  saved  seven- 
teen dollars  while  serving  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  to  this  his  mother  added  a  gift  of 
ten  dollars  and  her  blessing.  This  took  him 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  found  employ- 
ment on  the  JokdmI  of  Comme)-ce.  He 
worked  at  the  case  eighteen  months  and 
saved  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  out  of 
the  amount  of  his  compensation.  With  this 
capital  he  came  West,  in  1838,  and  was  at- 
tracted to  South  Bend,  Indiana,  to  which 
place  his  sister,  Mrs.  Horatio  Chapin,  ha<l 
preceded  him.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
South  Bend  the  Democrats  of  LaPorte 
county  concluded  to  start  a  party  organ,  and 
Mr.  Storey  became  the  publisher  of  the 
paper,  with  Edward  Hannegan — afterwards  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Indiana — as  edi- 
tor. Hannegan"was  eloquent  and  brilliant, 
but  erratic,  and  failed  as  an  editor.  In  a 
short  time  Mr.  Storey  took  full  charge  of 
the  LaPorte  Herald,  but  it  was  not  a  finan- 
cial success  and  he  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
He  next  edited  and  published  for  a  year  and 
a  half  the  Mishawaka  Tocshi,  but  here  as  in 
LaPorte  his  success  was  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  his  ambition.  Another  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Fairchild  Farrand,  having  become 
a  resident  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  he  went 
there  in  1844,  and  for  two  years  devoted 
himself  to  reading  law,  his  object  being 
mental  discipline,  rather  than  any  inclina- 
tion to  engage  in  the  practice  of  this  profes- 
sion. He  became  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Jackson  Patriot,  participated  actively  in 
politics  as  a  Democrat,  and  was  made  i)ost- 
master  of  Jackson  by  President  Polk.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  removed  him  from  office  in  1849, 
to  make  room  for  a  member  of  his  own  party, 
and  he  then  engaged  in  business  for  a  time 
as  druggist  and  stationer.  By  this  time, 
however,  he  had  become  recognized  as  a  man 


of  much  ability  and  force  of  character,  and 
wielded  an  important  influence  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Michigan.  In  1850  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention, 
defeating  Austin  Blair,  afterward  governor 
of  the  state.  He  served  with  credit  in  the 
convention,  became  a  power  in  shaping  and 
controlling  political  conventions,  and  had  he 
chosen  to  remain  in  politics,  the  future  was 
full  of  promise.  His  journalistic  ambition, 
however,  dominated  everything  else,  and  he 
left  Jackson  to  become  half  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  then  one  of  the 
leading  Democratic  journals  of  the  West. 
In  a  short  time  he  became  full  owner  of  the 
paper,  and  for  the  first  time  found  himself 
in  a  field  broad  enough  to  afford  some  scope 
for  his  genius  and  enterprise.  Under  his 
conduct  and  management  the  rise  of  the 
paper  was  astonishingly  rapid.  Its  power, 
its  influence  and  its  revenues  were  alike 
expanded  and  increased.  In  eight  years 
he  paid  for  the  })laut  and  created  a  surplus 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  This  success  re- 
sulted from  a  combination  of  faultless  calcu- 
lation, intelligent  effort  and  ])ainstaking 
labor.  What  he  had  accomplished  did  not 
satisfy,  but  stimulated  his  ambition.  He 
looked  about  for  a  l)roader  field  and 
his  eye  fell  on  Chicago.  He  felt  a 
premonition  of  the  future  greatness  of  this 
city  and  determined  to  be  a  part  and  parcel 
of  it.  Disjjosing  of  the  Fi-ee  Press,  became 
to  Chicago  in  18(51  and  purchased  the  Chi- 
cago Thnes.  The  Times  was  a  moribund 
newspaper,  which  had  been  started  some 
years  earlier  as  the  personal  organ  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  and  had  had  a  checkered  career 
under  various  managements.  It  was  without 
prestige,  practically  without  resources,  and 
belonged  to  that  class  of  journals  which  can 
only  be  revived  and  rehabilitated  by  one 
having  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  a  "news- 
paper resurrectionist."  When  he  came  to 
Chicago  Mr.  Storey  entered    upon  the  great 
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work  of  his  life.  All  that  he  had  done  be- 
fore this  was  mere  preliminary  training  for 
the  struggle  ahead  of  him.  In  some  respects 
the  time  for  inaugurating  the  new  enterprise 
was  inopportune.  He  was  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  who  believed  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  but  was  opposed  to  what  he 
looked  upon  as  a  war  to  free  the  slaves. 
Opposition  to  the  war  made  him  bitter  ene- 
mies, and  time  and  again  threatened  to 
wreck  his  new.spaper  enterprise.  Notwith- 
standing the  bitter  animosities  engendered 
during  this  period,  there  was  one  feature  of 
the  Tinn's  which  soon  impressed  itself  ui)on 
the  public  and  gained  for  it  appreciation  and 
admiration.  This  was  the  evident  purpose 
and  intention  of  its  management  to  make 
the  paper  greater  than  any  of  its  contempo- 
raries as  a  disseminator  of  news.  Its  edito- 
rial utterances  might  not  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  prevailing  public  sentiment,  its 
vigorous  onslaughts  on  prevalent  abuses  and 
its  sensational  developments  might  cause 
widespread  consternation,  but  as  a  collector 
and  purveyor  of  news  it  distanced  all  com- 
petitors. In  this  field  its  enterprise  exten- 
ded in  every  direction.  Its  war  news,  its 
political  news,  and  its  local  news  was  gath- 
ered with  the  greatest  care  and  attention  to 
detail,  and  those  who  could  find  nothing  but 
sentiments  obnoxious  to  them  in  its  editorial 
columns,  found  an  antidote  in  the  excellence 
of  the  news  columns.  In  spite  of  antago- 
nisms people  found  themselves  patrons  of 
the  paper,  and  the  end  of  the  war  fotmd  it 
prosperous  and  progressing.  It  entered 
then  upon  a  career  of  marvelous  prosperity. 
With  the  bitterness  growing  out  of  the  war 
allayed,  opportunities  multiplied  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  newspaper  enterprise  which 
Mr.  Storey  had  successfully  inaugurated 
under  remarkable  difficulties.  The  great  edi- 
tor was  absorbed  in  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken and  a  field  of  infinite  breadth  and  scope 
stretched  away  before   him.     The  situation 


was  one  demanding  genius  of  a  high  order, 
and  he  proved  himself  master  of  the  situ- 
ation. A  strategist  in  the  conduct  of  his 
office  affairs,  he  was  at  the  same  time  adash- 
ing  and  brilliant  leader  of  the  forces  which 
he  gathered  around  him.  He  handled  the 
vast  number  of  employes,  both  directly  and 
remotely  connected  with  the  establishment, 
with  consummate  skill,  and  greatness  in  de- 
tails became  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Times.  The  wonderful  progress  and 
prosperity  of  this  journalistic  enterprise  was 
interrupted  in  1871,  when  the  great  fire  left 
the  establishment  a  heap  of  ruins.  For  a 
short  time  the  renowned  newspaper  manager 
seemed  stunned  and  broken  l)y  the  calamity. 
Half  reluctantly  he  took  up  the  task  of  re- 
habilitation, but  once  the  work  was  begun  it 
was  pushed  with  even  greater  vigor  than  the 
original  work  of  upbuilding.  Becoming  in- 
dependent in  politics,  the  ])aper  became  more 
than  ever  a  great  modern  newspaper.  In 
1877  Mr.  Storey  established  a  news  bureau 
in  London,  to  cover  the  Russo-Turkish  war, 
sent  his  correspondents  to  the  front,  and  not 
infrequently  had  better  reports  of  battles 
and  other  important  events  of  the  war  than 
the  London  newspapers  of  the  same  date.  At 
this  time  and  subsequently  while  the  paper 
was  under  Mr.  Storey's  management,  news 
agents  of  the  Times  were  at  every  point  of 
consequence  on  the  continent.  Staff  corre- 
spondents went  everywhere ;  scientific  ex- 
plorers sought  out  little-known  regions,  as 
its  paid  agents,  and  reported  their  discover- 
ies through  its  columns.  It  invaded  every 
field  of  current  events  and  gathered  news 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  evolu- 
tion of  this  great  establishment  required  less 
than  a  score  of  years.  The  genius  who  cre- 
ated it  was  Wilbur  F.  Storey.  It  is  true 
there  were  many  others  who  contributed  to 
the  great  work,  but  they  were  the  lieutenants 
selected  because  of  their  fitness  for  the  work 
which  he  had  planned.     They  acted    under 
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orders  and  obeyed  implicitly  his  comiuands. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  active 
journalistic  career  in  Chicago  his  vigorous 
personality  was  dominant  in  every  depart- 
ment of  his  newspaper.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  his  work  he  did  a  vast  amount  of  editorial 
labor  himself,  but  in  after  years  this  work 
was  mainly  delegated  to  others,  subject  al- 
ways to  his  revision.  His  own  editorial 
writings  were  terse,  forcible  and  direct 
utterances,  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood or  misinterpreted.  He  made  use  of 
no  rhetorical  flourishes,  but  always  attacked 
his  sui)ject  with  a  well-defined  purpose  in 
view  and  expressed  himself  with  clearness 
and  emphasis.  Every  line  of  editorial  which 
a]>pcared  in  his  paper  passed  through  his 
hands,  and  in  this  way  contradictory  asser- 
tions were  avoided  and  consistency  of  edito- 
rial utterances  was  preserved.  The  mechan- 
ical as  well  as  the  editorial  departments  of 
the  i)aper  received  his  constant  attention, 
and  the  employes  of  that  department  had 
■reason  to  be  impressed  with  the  keenness  of 
his  vision.  In  glancing  over  a  copy  of  the 
Times  not  an  error  would  escape  his  notice, 
and  the  responsiliility  for  the  error  was 
placed  where  it  belonged.  Absorbed  in  the 
great  purposes  of  his  life,  he  shut  himself 
up  from  the  public,  and  made  no  effort  to 
attain  jiersonal  popularity.  He  l)elieved  that 
a  journalist  should  not  be  poi)ular,  and  as- 
serted that  "  the  more  poj)ular  he  is  the  less 
likely  he  is  to  do  his  duty."  The  reserve 
which  he  maintained  was  in  tlie  main  natural 
to  him,  a  distinguishing  characteristic  from 
childhood,  but  to  some  extent  he  made  use 
of  it  to  prevent  interference  with  his  work 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  "golden  mo- 
ments," of  which  he  thought  no  one  had  the 
right  to  rob  him.  His  intercourse  with  as- 
sociates and  employes  was  always  strictly  in 
the  line  of  business.  He  could  be  courtly  at 
times,  but  in  the  affairs  of  every-day  life  he 
bad  not  time  for  anything  more  than  plain 


matter-of-fact  statements  concerning  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be.  The 
man  who  came  to  him  on  business  and  stated 
his  business  tersely  received  prompt  atten- 
tion, but  he  could  waste  no  time  on  bores, 
and  brooked  no  interruptions  from  those 
who  sought  him  from  motives  of  curiosity 
or  with  indistinct  ideas  of  what  they  wanted. 
To  a  limited  circle  of  friends  he  was  de- 
votedly attached  and  to  these  he  demon- 
strated the  warmth  of  his  friendship  when- 
ever opportunity  offered.  The  later  years 
of  his  life  were  clouded  by  j)hysical  and 
mental  intirniities,  but  the  achievements  of 
his  active  life  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the 
greatest  of  American  journalists. 


HENRY  COKWITH. 

Henry  C'okwitii,  widely  known  as  one  of 
the  pioneer  business  men  and  most  distin- 
guished financiers  of  the  Northwest,  was 
born  at  Bridgehampton,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  on  June  13,  1813,  and  died  in  Chi- 
cago on  September  13,  1888.  His  parents 
were  Gurdon  and  Susan  Corwith,  the  latter 
being  a  daughter  of  Henry  White,  of 
Bridgehamjiton.  Gurdon  Corwith,  who  was 
of  Welsh  descent,  was  a  farmer  and,  al- 
though not  wealthy,  was  of  high  respecta- 
bility and  good  social  standing.  His  wife, 
whose  ancestors  were  of  English  blood, 
came  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  Henry  Corwith,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  oldest  of 
four  sons.  He  received  a  good  English  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
district,  and  until  he  was  about  nineteen 
years  old  lived  and  worked  on  his  father's 
farm.  In  1 832  he  gave  up  farming  and  took 
employment  in  a  minor  capacity  in  a  store 
in  New  York  City.  In  a  yeai"'s  time  he  had 
so  effectively  demonstrated  his  business  abil- 
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ity  that  Mr.  Charles  II.  Rogers,  the  son  of 
his  employer,  selected  liini  as  a  suitable  per- 
son to  take  charge  of  a  general  mercantile 
establishment  which  he  had  decided  to  open 
in  Galena,  Illinois.  At  this  time  Galena 
was  an  organized  municipality  of  considera- 
ble importance.  For  some  years  it  had 
been  drawing  to  itself  from  all  quarters 
hardy  and  enterprising  settlers,  who  were 
attracted  by  its  famous  lead  deposits  and  by 
the  fact  that,  from  its  situation  in  the  centre 
of  a  vast  agricultural  district,  it  seemed  des- 
tined to  become  a  great  trade  centre  and 
metropolis.  Although  his  position  was  to 
be  only  a  salaried  one,  young  Corwith  ac- 
cepted the  flattering  offer  of  Mr.  Rogers 
gladly  and  after  seeing  the  cargo  of  goods 
properly  j)acked  and  shipped  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  his  destination,  journeying 
thither  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis — then  the  best  if  not  the  only 
route.  Arriving  in  Galena  he  opened  the 
store  without  delay  and  in  a  very  short 
time  was  doing  a  thriving  business.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  year  an  arrangement  was 
made  for  the  second  by  which  he  received 
a  share  of  the  profits.  When  the  third  year 
began  he  was  admitted  to  equal  partner- 
ship in  the  business.  The  steady  develop- 
ment of  the  lead  industry  at  Galena  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  young  merchant. 
Gifted  with  a  keen  perception  and  an  un- 
common degree  of  sagacity  it  was  not  long 
before  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
o])portunities  for  profit  were  greater  in 
handling  lead  than  in  selling  merchandise. 
After  thinking  the  matter  over  a  little 
while  he  began  the  purchase  of  lead,  ship- 
ping it  to  New  York,  where  it  was  disposed 
of  by  his  partner,  Mr.  Rogers,  who  still 
remained  in  the  East.  Owing  to  the  unset- 
tled state  of  affairs  in  the  West  at  this 
early  day  there  was  a  great  demand  for  New- 
York  exchange.  With  excellent  judgment, 
the  firm  allowed  the  proceeds  arising  from 


the  sale  of  the  lead  to  accumulate  in  the 
metropolis,  thus  creating  a  fund  there  which 
could  be  drawn  against  by  the  western  mer- 
chants through  the  firm  of  Rogers  &  Cor- 
with. In  a  very  short  time  the  transac- 
tions of  this  character  became  so  extensive 
that  the  firm  was  obliged  to  conduct  a  bank- 
ing business.  In  1842  it  established  a  reg- 
ular banking  house.  Within  three  years  of 
this  date  its  business  in  the  shipment  of 
lead  and  in  banking  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  demanded  the  whole  attention 
of  the  firm  and,  in  consequence,  the  purely 
mercantile  department,  as  being  of  less  im- 
portance, was  discontinued.  In  1853,  in 
company  with  his  brother  Nathan,  who  had 
joined  him  at  Galena,  Mr.  Corwith  estab- 
lished the  Bank  of  Galena,  which  became 
one  the  most  noted  of  the  pioneer  financial 
institutions  of  the  West.  Under  its  charter, 
granted  by  act  of  the  Illinois  legislature, 
the  bank  was  empowered  to  issue  paper 
currency.  With  a  few  honorable  exceptions 
the  banks  similarly  authorized  to  circulate 
their  own  money  had  abused  the  privilege  and 
the  consequence  was  that  bank-bills  rarely 
represented  their  face  value.  This  depreci- 
ated paper  money  became  poj)ularly  known 
as  "  Wild  Cat"  currency  and  its  circulation 
had  a  most  depressing  influence  by  unset- 
tling values  and  in  deranging  trade.  Mr. 
Corwith,  as  its  president,  was  little  inclined 
to  the  issue  of  any  paper  currency  by  the 
Bank  of  Galena,  but  eventually  yielded  so 
far  as  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  circula- 
tion of  a  limited  amount.  He  was  scrupu- 
lously careful,  however,  of  the  credit  of  the 
bank,  and  every  paper  dollar  put  into  circu- 
lation by  it  was  always  worth  a  dollar  in 
coin;  and  whenever  presented  for  redemp- 
tion was  duly  honored.  Not  even  during  the 
disastrous  financial  panic  of  1857  did  the 
Bank  of  Galena  suspend  specie  payments 
even  temporarily.  Its  fidelity  in  redeeming 
its  promises  to  pay  was  frequently  a  source 
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of  the  greatest  surprise  to  those  who  did 
business  with  it,  and  was  not  without 
marked  effect  in  establishing  its  status  as 
one  of  the  soundest  financial  institutions  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Corwith  and  his  associ- 
ates continued  to  operate  the  bank  under  the 
state  laws  until  1865,  when  it  was  organized 
under  the  National  Banking  Act,  and  became 
the  National  Bank  of  Galena.  Upon  the 
e.xpiration  of  its  charter  as  a  national  bank, 
Mr.  Corwith  resigned  his  position  as  an  offi- 
cer and  sooQ  afterwards  severed  his  connec- 
tion altogether.  The  institution  is  still  in 
existence  as  a  national  bank,  and  enjoys  a 
reputation,  based  upon  its  founders'  integ- 
rity and  conservatism,  which  nothing,  ap- 
jtarently,  is  able  to  injure.  While  engaged 
in  banking  Mr.  Corwith  continued  his  pui-- 
chase  of  lead,  shipping  it  as  usual  to  New 
York.  The  early  shipments  were  by  way  of 
the  Mississippi  river  and  New  Orleans  to 
New  York ;  later,  however,  as  means  of 
transportation  increased,  they  were  sent  east 
by  way  of  Chicago.  While  they  were  thus 
engaged  Mr.  Corwith  and  his  associates  are 
said  to  have  sent  to  market  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  output  of  the  Galena  mines, 
and  their  great  activity  in  this  particular 
was  of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  industrial 
development  of  this  whole  section.  The 
lumber  interests  of  southern  Wisconsin  were 
likewise  indebted  largely  to  Mr.  Corwith  for 
their  rapid  advancement.  But  although  he 
became  the  owner  of  some  valuable  tracts  of 
pine  lands  he  did  not  engage  in  cutting  lum- 
ber to  any  considerable  extent.  It  was  as  a 
banker  rather  than  as  a  lumberman  that  his 
influence  was  exerted  and  felt,  for  upon  him 
the  lumbermen  of  this  region  relied  largely 
for  the  means  to  get  their  products  into 
market,  and  to  carry  out  their  various  plans 
as  they  were  made.  In  this,  as  in  all  his 
other  business  operations,  he  was  actuated 
by  a  broad  and  enterprising  spirit,  which, 
being  governed   by  rare  discriminatinu  and 


sagacity,  rapidly  advanced  his  fortune. 
While  still  a  resident  of  Galena  he  made 
numerous  investments  in  both  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago,  and  for  a  time  hesitated  which  of 
these  cities  he  should  make  his  permanent 
home.  At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  fire  a  con- 
siderable number  of  business  buildings  of 
which  he  was  the  owner  were  destroyed.  The 
rebuilding  of  them  obliged  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Chicago,  and  in  1873  he  estab- 
lished his  home  in  that  city,  remaining  iden- 
tified with  it  until  his  death.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  Mr.  Corwith  was  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  business  world  of  the  West. 
He  comprehended  as  few  did  the  apparently 
illimitable  possibilities  of  the  West,  had  a 
boundless  faith  in  its  resoui'ces  and  was  most 
sanguine  as'  to  its  future.  This  hopeful 
spirit  he  communicated  to  whoever  came  to 
him  for  advice  and  his  means  were  easily 
at  the  command  of  those  who  would  throw 
honesty  and  energy  into  the  work  of  devel- 
opment. Not  only  was  he  looked  to  largely 
for  the  means  necessary  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  northwestern 
Illinois  and  southern  Wisconsin,  but  his 
judgment  and  advice  were  eagerly  sought  by 
those  engaged  in  this  work,  and  in  numerous 
cases  he  became  their  confidential  friend  and 
backer.  "A  banker  during  the  formative 
period  of  western  banking — when  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  this  section  were  in  a  condition 
truly  chaotic, — he  proved  himself  a  financier 
of  great  ability  ;  and  in  later  years,  when 
enterprises  with  which  he  was  connected 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  distin- 
guished eastern  financiers,  he  demonstrated 
that  he  was  the  j)eer  of  any  in  dealing  with 
important  monetary  problems."  Mr.  Corwith 
was  a  man  of  charming  personality.  His 
manners  had  the  dignity  and  courtliness  of 
the  "old  school, "his  sympathies  were  kindly, 
and  his  aid  was  almost  always  to  be  had  for 
the  asking  by  those  who  could  demonstrate 
that  they  were  willing  and  able  to  help  them- 
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selves  if  given  individual  eneourageiueiit. 
His  great  influence  in  devek)])ing  the  North- 
west can  hardly  be  over-estimated  ;  and  few 
among  the  pioneers  of  that  region  were  inure 
widely  known  or  more  deservedly  esteemed. 
Mr.  Corwith  was  married  in  1848,  to  Miss 
Isabella  Soulard,  daughter  of  James  Gaston 
Soulard,  of  St.  Louis,  of  which  city  the 
Soulards  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
resjiected  families.  This  esteemed  lady, 
herself  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  settled  with 
her  parents  in  Galena  in  1827.  By  this  mar- 
riage there  were  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom,  with  their  venerable 
mother,  are  at  present  residents  of  Chicago. 


MAITHEW  LAFLIN. 

Matthew  Laflin  was  born  atSouthwick, 
Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1803.  He  comes  of  a 
hardy  and  long-lived  race,  and  inherits  the 
strong  (jnalities  of  mind  and  body  which 
have  made  that  race  the  dominators  of  both 
the  Old  World  and  the  New, — the  sagacity 
and  thrift  of  the  Scotch,  the  quickness  and 
energy  of  the  Irish,  and  the  invincible  en- 
durance and  perseverance  of  the  English. 
He  has  illustrated  in  a  long  and  successful 
life  the  advantage  that  these  qualities  give 
their  possessor  when  they  are  afforded  full 
scope  in  the  broad  and  open  field  of  western 
enterprise.  His  father,  Matthew  Lafl in, was 
of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  his  grandfather 
being  the  first  of  the  family  who  migrated 
hither  from  Ireland  ;  and  his  mother,  Lydia 
Rising  Laflin,  was  of  English  descent.  His 
circumstances  and  surroundings  in  early  life 
were  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  New 
England  boys,  who  are  expected  to  contrib- 
ute to  their  own  support  as  soon  as  they 
become  physically  capable  of  performing 
anv    kind    of   manual   labor,    and   the   most 


imjiortant  ]>art  of  whose  education  is  sup- 
posed to  be  their  industrial  training.  He 
received  a  i)lain  education  at  the  district 
schools  of  his  native  place,  which  he  attended 
regularly  during  a  portion  of  each  year  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  academy  at  Stockbridge,  Massachu- 
setts, and  afterwards  spent  some  months  at 
the  academy  in  Holyoke,  in  the  same  state. 
His  father  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  gunpowder,  having 
retired  some  years  before  from  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods.  His  elder  brother 
was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Laflin 
&  Loomis,  at  Lee,  Massachusetts,  the  junior 
member  being  Riley  Loomis,  father-in-law 
of  John  Wentworth,  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago.  After  leav- 
ing school  Mr.  Laflin  went  into  his  brother's 
store  as  a  clerk,  and  remained  there  one 
year,  during  which  he  gave  evidence  of  his 
aptitude  for  business,  and  particularly  for 
the  kind  of  traffic  then  in  vogue.  He  became 
familiar  with  the  powder  business  through 
his  father's  connection  with  that  branch  of 
trade,  and  when  he  had  reached  manhood  he 
started  in  business  for  himself  in  partnership 
with  his  elder  brother  Roland  Laflin,  for  the 
sale  of  powder  manufactured  at  his  father's 
mills.  While  his  brother  attended  to  the 
storage  of  the  powder  received  from  the 
mills,  Matthew  disposed  of  the  product  by 
peddling  it  around  the  country  in  a  wagon. 
This  partnership  lasted  one  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  bad  saved  enough  money 
to  enable  him  to  purchase  an  interest  in 
powder  mills  at  Canton,  Connecticut,  in 
which  his  brother-in-law,  Norman  Mills,  was 
interested.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Mills  in 
1825  he  purchased  the  interest  of  his  brother- 
in-law's  estate  in  the  Canton  Powder  Mills, 
and  continued  the  business  in  conjunction 
with  Isaac  Mills,  the  brother  of  Norman, 
and  father  of  M.  I.  Mills,  afterwards  widely 
known  throughout  the  West  as  the   founder 
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of  the   Michigan    Stove  Works   at  Detroit, 
and  mayor  of  that  city.      He   retained   his 
interest  in  the  Canton  Powder  Works  seven 
years,  carrying  on  the  business  in  the  same 
way  and  by   the  same   methods  as  he  did 
while  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Roland, 
— peddling  his  powder  through  the  country 
in  a  wagon,   and  taking    other  commodities 
ill  exchange,  or  cash  when  he  could  get    it. 
At  the  end  of  his  seven  years'  business  career 
in  Canton  he  had  accumulated  a    small  foi-- 
tune  of  about  ten   thousand   dollars,    which 
gave  him  a  fair  working  capital  with  which 
to  engage  in  enterprises    on  a   larger  scale. 
He  thereupon   sold   out  his   interest   in   the 
Canton  Powder  Works  to  the  Hazzard  Pow- 
der Company,    and  removed    to  Saugerties, 
New  York,  where  he  engaged  in    the  manu- 
facture of  axes.      His  partner   in  this  enter- 
prise was  John  Mills,  who   was   one  of  the 
commissioners    appointed    by    the    United 
States  Government   to  settle    the  boundary 
line  of  the    State  of  Missouri.     The  manu- 
facture of  axes  proved  a  losing  venture,  and 
Mr.  Lafliu  lost  all  the  capital   he  had  put  in 
it.      In  all  his  former  dealings  up  to  this  time 
which  had  been  mostly  by  way  of  barter, — a 
style  of  traffic  much   more  customary  then 
than  it  is  now, — he  had  generally   come  out 
considerably  the  gainer,  and  to  lose  any  part 
of  his  thriftily  hoarded  capital  was  a  novel  and 
disagreeable   experience  to    him.      He  soon 
tired  of  the  attempt  to  do  business  as  a  man- 
ufacturer of  axes,  therefore,  and  once  more 
eraliarked  in  the  powder  business.      Associa- 
ting himself  with  an   elder  brother,    Luther 
Laflin,  he  started  a   powder  manufactory  at 
Saugerties,  and  at  a  later  date   the  firm  also 
acquired  possession  of  another   powder  mill 
in    the    immediate    vicinity    of   that  place. 
Their   business   was   rapidly  extended,    not 
only  in  the  eastern  but  also  in    the  western 
states.      In  1837   Mr.   Laflin's  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  commencement  of  operations 
for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Mich- 


igan canal,  and  with  a  view  to  supplying  the 
contractors  with  blasting  powder  to  be  used 
along  the  line  of  the  canal,  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  the  West  in  that  year,  coming  direct- 
ly to  Chicago.  He  had  no  intention  at 
that  time  of  making  Chicago  his  home.  He 
came  west  solely  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  business  of  his  firm  at  Saugerties,  to 
sell  powder  to  the  canal  contractors,  and  to 
establish  western  agencies  for  the  sale  of  the 
product  of  his  Saugerties  powder  factory. 
A  very  short  stay  in  the  infant  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  convinced 
him,  however,  that  young  and  unattractive 
as  the  place  then  was,  it  had  before  it  the 
possibilities  of  a  great  city,  and  was  likely 
in  the  immediate  future  to  have  a  rapid  and 
substantial  growth.  He  therefore  decided 
to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  in  Chicago, 
taking  charge  of  the  western  sales  of  the 
Saugerties  Powder  Works,  and  of  the  agen- 
cies which,  soon  after  his  arrival  here,  he 
established  at  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Janes- 
ville  (Wisconsin),  Springfield,  and  Chicago. 
All  of  these  depots  were  under  his  direct 
supervision  and  management,  and  within  the 
next  few  years  a  vast  amount  of  gunpowder 
was  sent  into  the  West  and  distributed 
through  his  agencies.  In  the  year  1840  Mr. 
Solomon  A.  Smith,  afterwards  a  leading 
banker  of  this  city  and  president  of  the 
Merchants'  Savings  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, was  taken  into  partnership  and  the 
business  was  continued  under  the  firm  name 
of  Laflin  &  Smith,  and  afterwards  under  the 
name  of  Lafiin,  Smith  &  Boies,  until  Mr. 
Laflin  finally  retired  from  the  powder  busi- 
ness and  devoted  his  attention  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  real  estate  operations. 
We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Laflin  pos- 
sesses a  peculiarly  fortunate  equipinent,both 
physically  and  mentally,  for  the  battle  of 
life;  and  that  even  in  boyhood  he  showed  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  the  species  of  ti-ad- 
ing  which  was  common  in  those  days, — that 
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of  barter  or  excbauge  of  merchandise.  No 
one  ever  got  the  better  of  bim  in  a  bargain, 
for  he  was  gifted  with  the  Scotch  wariness 
and  shrewdness,  and  as  we  have  seen,  thanks 
to  liis  New  England  thrift,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  become  a  capitalist  on  a  mod- 
erate scale.  He  had  the  advantage  in  early 
life  of  being  associated  with  men  who,  like 
his  father,  instilled  into  his  mind,  both  by 
preeejit  and  example,  those  rnles  of  conduct 
and  diligence  in  business  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  success.  A  story  is  told  of  him 
and  his  partner  in  the  Canton  powder  works, 
Mr.  Isaac  Mills,  which  illustrates  very  strik- 
ingly the  character  of  both, — the  j)ainstak- 
ing  attention  to  the  smallest  details  of  busi- 
ness on  the  pai-t  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  perception  and  promptness  of  action 
evinced  by  Mr.  Laflin.  Mr.  Mills  was  a 
careful  and  very  methodical  man  of  affairs, 
who  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  impress 
upon  his  young  partner  the  importance  of 
conducting  all  his  business  with  the  strictest 
regard  for  established  usages  and  prevailing 
customs.  He  felt  it  his  duty  every  now  and 
then  to  lecture  Mr.  Laflin  for  overlooking 
something  which  he  regarded  as  a  formality 
of  the  greatest  importance.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  the  younger  member  of  the  firm 
was  traveling  through  the  country  selling 
powder  to  retail  dealers  and  other  purchasers, 
he  hurriedly  wrote  to  Mr.  Mills  without 
putting  at  the  head  of  his  letter  the  name  of 
the  place  where  he  was  stopj)lng  at  the  time 
it  was  written.  A  few  days  later  he  got  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Mills  sharply  criticising  him 
for  omitting  to  put  a  proper  heading  to  his 
communication ;  but  strangely  enough  the 
author  of  this  letter  forgot  to  sign  his  name 
to  it.  When  he  got  back  to  Canton,  Mr. 
Mills  again  called  his  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  in 
future  be  careful  to  make  known  his  stop- 
ping place  at  the  date  of  writing  any  letter 
to    the  home  office.     The  young   salesman 


agreed  with  his  partner  that  this  should  be 
done,  but  rather  astonished  him  by  taking 
from  his  pocket  Mr.  Mills'  own  letter  and 
urging  upon  him  in  tui-n  the  importance  of 
signing  his  name  to  all  the  letters  he  sent 
out,  so  that  those  who  i-eceived  them  might 
not  be  in  the  dark  as  to  who  the  person  was 
that  wrote  them.  His  excursions  through 
the  conntry  to  sell  his  gunpowder  extended 
over  a  very  large  territory.  In  those  days 
money  was  scarce  and  all  commercial  trans- 
actions were  based  largely  upon  an  exchange 
of  products.  The  farmer  traded  his  pro- 
ducts to  the  merchant,  and  the  merchant 
traded  them  for  the  wares  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  his  country  customers.  In 
every  transaction  of  this  nature  the  seller 
usually  endeavored  to  get  a  part  of  his  pay 
in  cash,  and  a  good  deal  of  diplomacy  on 
both  sides  was  brought  into  play  before  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  was  arrived  at.  In 
this  kind  of  trading  Mr.  Laflin  excelled.  He 
had  an  absolute  genius  for  bargaining  which 
soon  built  up  for  him  a  large  and  profitable 
trade.  At  one  time,  when  he  was  selling 
powder  from  the  wagon  with  which  he  made 
regular  trips  through  the  country,  he  took 
in  payment  for  a  quantity  of  powder  he  had 
sold  a  certain  amount  of  cash  and  the  balance 
due  him  in  brooms,  buttons,  brass  and  pew- 
ter. The  brooms  had  to  be  loaded  on  the 
wagon  and  carried  along  until  a  purchaser 
was  found  for  them.  Mr.  Laflin  found  he 
had  made  a  good  investment  in  this  instance, 
for  the  demand  for  brooms  was  good,  and 
he  sold  them  rapidly  at  a  profit,  so  that 
when  he  sold  the  remaining  powder  he  had 
on  hand  for  a  half  cash  payment  he  surprised 
the  juirchaser  by  offering  to  take  "  the  other 
half  in  brooms."  In  the  winter  season, 
when  the  powder  trade  was  not  brisk,  he 
embarked  without  hesitation  in  other  lines 
of  barter, — such  as  the  purchase  of  furs 
and  skins  from  the  hunters,  trappers,  and 
country    merchants,  —  and     on    one    occa 
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sion  travelled  several  months  in  Nova 
Scotia  aud  New  Brunswick  selling  "bark 
mills,"  as  they  were  called, — a  patented  de- 
vice for  crushing  the  bark  used  in  tanning 
leather.  During  the  iHirticm  of  the  year 
when  he  was  engaged  in  selling  powder,  he 
made  many  long  trips,  driving  through 
sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  country,  and 
visiting  all  points  where  the  construction 
of  pultlic  works  or  other  enterprises  ]ir(5m- 
isi'd  a  proiitable  trade.  This  was  wliat 
brought  him  to  Chicago  in  1837,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  o]ierations  for  the  building  nl' 
the  canal.  His  life  during  this  period,  as  it 
has  been  ever  since,  was  a  busy  one,  and  not 
entirely  free  from  adventures  of  a  somewhat 
thrilling  character.  On  one  occasion  when 
he  had  driven  into  the  town  of  Dover,  New 
Hani})shire,  on  a  wagon  loaded  with  twenty- 
live  kegs  of  powder,  a  lighted  coal  was  by 
some  means  or  other  thrown  into  the  wagon. 
Seeing  that  a  terrific  explosion  was  inevita- 
ble Mr.  Laflin  acted  promptly,  and  turning 
his  horses  on  a  road  leading  to  the  Dover 
river,  lashed  them  into  a  run  and  abandoned 
the  outfit.  His  presence  of  mind  saved  the 
town  from  the  worst  effects  of  the  explosion 
which  followed,  but  as  it  was  one  or  two 
persons  were  killed.  During  the  second 
winter  that  Mr.  LaHin  sjient  in  Chicago, — 
that  of  1838-9, — he  lived  in  old  Fort  Dear- 
born, where  he  secured  quarters  for  himself 
and  family  which  were  more  comfortable 
than  anything  to  be  obtained  outside  of  the 
fort  at  that  time.  What  is  now  familiarly 
known  and  spoken  of  as  the  "business 
centre"  of  the  city, — the  region  lying  be- 
tween Kinzie  and  Twelfth  streets,  the  lake 
and  the  south  branch  of  the  river, — practic- 
ally included  all  there  was  at  that  time  of 
the  rising  town  of  Chicago.  The  north  side 
had  merely  a  fringe  of  warehouses,  pack- 
ing houses,  and  foundries  along  the  river, 
with  some  frame  dwelling  houses  beyond, 
and  access  to  it  was  onlv  oVitained  bv  fcrrv 


boats.  West  of  the  river  was  all  open 
]irairie.  With  the  same  alertness  of  percep- 
tion and  promptness  of  decision  which  char- 
acterized him  in  all  his  dealings,  Mr.  Laflin 
at  once  saw  the  possibility  of  a  great  city 
growing  up  west  of  the  Chicago  river,  and 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  here  he 
began  making  jiurchases  of  real  estate 
around  the  town.  In  traveling  about  the 
country  from  time  to  time,  looking  after  his 
powder  agencies,  he  noted  the  rapid  growth 
and  development  of  the  territory  tributary 
to  Chicago,  and  was  im))ressed  with  the  fact 
that  farms  were  being  made  more  quickly 
in  the  western  states  than  they  had  ever 
been  before  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  Within  two  or  three  years  from 
tlie  time  a  thrifty  and  enterprising  farmer 
tiled  his  claim  on  a  quarter  section  of 
unbroken  pi-airie  land,  he  had  converted  it 
into  a  productive  farm,  from  which  more 
grain  and  live  stock  could  be  sent  to  market 
than  could  be  sent  from  a  farm  which  it  had 
taken  ten  times  as  long  to  make  in  one  of 
the  eastern  states.  This  rapid  growth  of 
the  agricultural  interest  he  thought  must 
produce  a  correspondingly  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  chief  city  of  this  wonderfully 
fertile  region.  He  became  convinced  there- 
fore, that  not  only  must  the  city  of  Chicago 
in  no  very  long  time  overleap  its  narrow 
river  boundary  on  the  west,  but  that  there 
were  practically  no  limits  to  its  westward 
extension.  So,  while  the  investors  were 
hesitating,  as  a  rule,  about  getting  away 
from  the  existing  business  centre,  he  went 
on  jiurchasing  outlying  lands  as  well  as  cen- 
trally located  realty,  and  some  of  these 
investments  turned  out  to  be  enormously 
profitable.  For  example,  when  he  finally 
closed  out  his  interests  in  the  axe  factory  at 
Saugerties,  he  received  for  it  about  nine 
hundred  dollars.  With  this  money  he 
bought  nine  acres  of  Chicago  land,  from  the 
sale  of  which   he  fiiiallv  realized   four  hun- 
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dred  tliousaud  dollar;*.    Ilis  ventures  in  Chi- 
cago   real    estate    had   been    so    uniformly 
fortunate,   thanks  to  his  own  sagacity  and 
foresight,    and    his    skill    in    conducting   a 
trade,  which  he  had  gained  from  long  exper- 
ience in   bartering  operations  in  the    East, 
that  in  1849  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
powder    works     and    severed    his    connec- 
tion  entirely    with    tlie    powder    business. 
The   plant  which    he    established  at  Saug- 
erties,   however,    became    at    a    later    date 
a  part  of  one  of   the  greatest  powder  man- 
ufacturing   concerns    in    the    world.       The 
mills  at  Saugerties  were  consolidated  with 
the  Smith  &  Rand  powder  works   at  Kings- 
ton,  New  York,  and   thus   was  formed  the 
wreat  corporation  now  known  as  the  Laflin- 
Rand  Powder  Company.       While  this  com- 
pany now  operates  a  large  number  of  mills 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
parent  plant  is  that  established  by   Mr.  Laf- 
lin    at    Saugerties.     After    his    retirement 
from  the  powder  business  in  1849,  Mr.  Laf- 
lin  gave  his  attention   largely  to  operating 
in  real  estate  and  improving  the  property  he 
had  acquired.      His   operations   were   exten- 
sive and  immensely  profitable.     At  one  time 
he  owned  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land  within  the    city    limits,   and    property 
which  he  bought  originally   for  three  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre  is  now  worth  millions. 
He    never  lost   an    opportunity    for  profit- 
able   investment,    and    if    he    needed   more 
money  than  he  had   in   hand,  he  borrowed 
it   rather   than    lose    the    investment.      He 
never  had  any    difficulty    in   raising  all  the 
money  he  wanted,  because  he  always  made 
it  a  point  to  keep  his  credit  good  at  the  cost 
of  any  temporary  inconvenience  or  loss.     So 
long  as  the  ultimate  profit  more  than  count- 
erbalanced the  immediate  risk,  he  extended 
his  investments  in  this  way,  believing  that 
the  man  who  has   obligations  to   meet  will 
work  harder  and   accomplish  more  than   the 
man  who  has   not,  and  the  event  has   invari- 


ably demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  his  calcu- 
lations.     In  1849   he  went  far  beyond  the 
improved  portion  of  the  city,  and  purchased 
in  all  about  one  hundred  acres  of   land   in 
West    Chicago,    on    Madison    street    from 
Ogden    avenue    eastward,    which    he    subdi- 
vided and  at   once   began   to   improve.     At 
the  corner  of   Ogden  avenue  he  built  a  large 
three-story  frame  building,  which  he  called 
the    Bull's  Head  hotel,    and    which    he   de- 
signed to   make  a  resort  for  the   stockmen 
who  gathered  from  time  to  time  in  Chicago. 
In  connection  with  this  hotel  he  built  barns, 
sheds,    and   cattle  pens,  and  here  he  estab- 
lished the  first  stock  yards  in  Chicago.    The 
yards  were  on   Madison   street  east   of  the 
hotel,  and  were  supplied  with  every  conven- 
ience   for    the    accommodation    of   all    the 
stock  that  was  brought  to  the  city.      In  con- 
nection with   this  enterprise   he   also   estab- 
lished in  1851  the  first  omnibus    line    that 
was  ever  seen  in  Chicago.     The  purpose  of 
this    was  to  carry  the    stockmen  back  and 
forth    between    the    Bull's    Head    and    the 
market,    which  was  then   located   on    State 
street,   and   it   was    largely  instrumental  in 
building  up  Mr.  Lafiin's  west  side  interests. 
His    west   side    farm   is    now  covered  with 
residences  and  business  blocks,  and  the  city 
limits    extend    miles    beyond    it.     The    old 
Bull's  Head  was  pulled  down  in  1876,  after 
having  been  used  for  many  years  as  an   asy- 
lum for   inebriates    under   the  name  of  the 
Washingtonian  Home,  and  on  the  site  there 
now    stands    a    handsome    four-story   brick 
building  dedicated  to  the  same  object.     An- 
other  enterprise  of  which    Mr.    Lafiin  was 
one  of  the  originators,  and  which  materially 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the   west 
division  of   the    city    and    of   his    property 
there,    was    the    south-western   plank   road, 
better  known    in    those    days    as    the    Blue 
Island  road,  which  ran  diagonally  from  the 
city  limits  toward  Blue  Island.     The  corpo- 
rators of  this  road   established  a  toll  gate  a 
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short  distance  from  tbo  limits,  which  was 
to  Mr.  Lafliii  a  protitalile  source  of  revenue. 
Soon  after  he  came  to  Chicago,  he  joined 
with  .some  others  in  starting  the  first  sys- 
tem of  water-works  that  the  city  possessed. 
At  that  time,  although  the  foundations  of 
the  future  metropolis  had  been  laid  close  liy 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  its  first  inhab- 
itants derived  their  water  supj)ly  from  wells 
dug  upon  their  own  individual  lots,  after 
the  primitive  village  fashion.  A  corpora- 
tion was  formed  and  a  state  charter  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with 
lake  water.  They  built  a  reservoir  of  jiinc 
logs  and  boards  near  the  shore  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  street,  into  which  water  was  pumj)ed 
from  the  lake,  and  thence  distributed  by 
means  of  wooden  pipes  through  the  city. 
The  power  used  for  pumping  was  supplied 
by  a  flouring  mill  which  stood  upon  the  site 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  old  Adams 
house.  Mr.  Laflin  obtained  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  water  works,  and  operated 
them  for  thirteen  years,  making  such  im- 
provements as  were  needed  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  present  system  of  water- 
works was  established  by  the  city  council. 
His  enterprises  were  not  confined  to  the  city 
of  Chicago  alone.  Two  other  western 
cities  owe  much  of  their  })resent  prosperity 
to  institutions  with  which  his  name  will 
always  be  inseparal)ly  connected,  one  of 
them  being  his  individual  property.  Soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  Elgin  Watch 
Company  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  the  cori>ora- 
tion  became  seriously  eml)arrassed  for  lack 
of  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the 
enterprise,  and  Mr.  Latlin  was  appealed  to 
for  assistance.  lie  appreciated  the  imjiort- 
ance  of  such  an  industry  to  the  pretty  little 
city  in  which  the  works  were  located,  and 
saw  that  it  only  needed  sufficient  capital 
under  prudent  management  to  become  a 
highly  profitable  investment.  He  therefore 
furnished    the   funds    required  to   tide    the 


company  over  their  temporary  difficulties, 
and  became  a  stockholder  to  a  considerable 
amount  in  the  concern.  By  his  sustaining 
help  the  Elgin  Watch  Company  was  en- 
abled to  preserve  its  footing  in  the  manufac- 
turing world,  and  to  become  what  it  is 
to-day, — an  institution  whose  products  have 
not  only  an  American  but  a  world-wide  rep- 
utation. Another  of  his  great  enterprises 
outside  of  Chicago  has  been  the  building  up, 
in  great  part,  of  Waukesha,  the  famous 
Wisconsin  watering  place,  which  is  some- 
times spoken  of  at  the  present  day  as  the 
Saratoga  of  the  West.  In  1874  he  bought 
a  farm  at  Waukesha,  and  soon  afterwards 
began  to  make  extensive  improvements, 
which  have  added  materially  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  pojjular  summer  resort.  He 
built  a  large  hotel  close  by  a  newly  discov- 
ered spring  which  he  named  the  Fountain 
Spring,  and  to  the  hotel,  which  was  the 
largest  in  the  jilace,  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Fountain  Spring  House.  The  opening  of 
this  house  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the 
progress  of  Waukesha,  which  before  that 
had  been  chiefly  known  as  a  sanitarium  for 
invalids  suffering  from  disorders  for  which 
the  mineral  springs  of  Waukesha  were 
recommended  as  a  specific.  It  now  be- 
came a  fashionable  gathering  place  for  the 
summer  holidays,  rivalling  Saratoga  in  its 
attractions  both  as  a  watering  place  and  a 
centre  of  pleasure  seeking  society.  The  new 
hotel  was  almost  completely  demolished  by 
fire  in  1879,  but  Mr.  Laflin,  with  character- 
istic energv,  at  once  rejjlaced  it  with  the 
present  magnificent  structure,  which  was 
oi)ened  for  the  reception  of  guests  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  has  been  for  a  dozen  years 
the  most  popular  summer  resort  of  the  West. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  height  of 
the  season  to  find  four  hundred  guests  in  the 
liouse  at  one  time,  and  its  spacious  dining 
room  can  accommodate  them  all.  The  rep- 
utation  of  the  Fountain  Spring  House  at- 
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tracts  every  year  larger  and  larger  crowds  of 
summer  visitors  to  Waukesha.  Mr.  Lattiu 
married  in  Canton,  in  1827,  Miss  Henrietta 
Hinman  of  Lee,  Massachusetts,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  George  and  Georgiua, 
twins,  and  Lyourgus.  The  daughter  died 
in  infancy.  His  fii'st  wife  died  soon  after 
he  began  business  at  Saugerties,  and  he 
afterwards  married  Miss  Catherine  King,  of 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  who  was  an  aunt 
of  Mr.  Henry  W.  King  of  this  city.  The 
children  by  the  second  marriage  all  died 
young.  Mrs.  Laflin  the  second  died  in  the 
winter  of  1891.  The  two  sons,  (4eorgc  H. 
and  Lycurgus  Laflin,  arc  both  well-known 
business  men  of  Chicago,  who  have  grown 
u])  in  this  city  and  been  all  their  lives  iden- 
tified with  its  interests.  Their  sons,  the 
tiiird  generation  of  the  family  to  figure  in 
the  history  of  Chicago,  have  also  grown  to 
manhood  and  are  actively  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. Matthew  Laflin  is  now  the  oldest  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Chicago  still  surviving. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  city  it  had  only 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  an<l  be  has  seen 
it  grow  into  a  metropolis  with  a  pojiulation 
of  a  million  and  a  half.  Although  he  is  now 
approaching  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  his 
l)irthday,  he  is  still  a  remarkably  hale  and 
stalwart  man,  enjoying  the  full  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  physical  and  mental. 
His  eye  has  not  grown  dim  with  advancing 
years,  nor  is  his  natural  force  perceptibly 
abated.  Anywhere  he  would  l)e  a  note- 
worthy and  remarkable  man.  Six  feet  three 
inches  tall,  he  presents  both  in  outward  ap- 
pearance and  in  j)ersonal  characteristics  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Like  Lincoln,  he  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
destiny  of  his  country,  partictdarly  in  that  of 
Chicago.  He  had  faith  in  the  future  of  Chi- 
cago from  the  first,  and  it  was  that  i>ro- 
phetic  faith  and  foresight  that  prompted  him 
to  those  sagacious  investments  which  have 
made  him  many    times  over   a  millionaire. 


Like  Grant,  whom  he  holds  in  reverence 
almost  as  the  superior  of  Lincoln,  he  has 
never  known  defeat.  He  still  delights  to 
remember  that  although  he  lost  a  part  of  his 
capital  in  the  axe  factory  at  Saugerties,  yet 
the  money  which  he  got  for  his  interest  in 
that  concern,  when  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  Chicago  real  estate,  enabled  him  to  make 
what  turned  out  to  be  one  of  his  most  fort- 
unate investments.  He  looks  back  with  un- 
diminished interest  upon  his  early  days  in 
Chicago,  and  takes  a  keen  satisfaction  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  those  days  over  again 
and  telling  how  he  came  out  on  top  in  ai'eal 
estate  speculation,  or  got  more  than  even 
with  those  who  tried  to  get  the  better  of 
him.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  he  is  still 
the  same  strong,  resolute  man  that  he  was 
when  he  began  to  build  up  the  west  division 
of  Chicago,  and  when,  in  the  dark  days  fol- 
lowing the  crash  of  1857,  he  set  an  example 
of  unflinching  courage  and  stout-heartedness 
to  those  who  were  despairing  of  the  public 
credit,  by  purchasing  state  bonds  at  par  with 
a  perfect  faith  in  the  soundness  of  the  secur- 
ity which  was  amply  justified  in  the  end.  A 
democrat  in  politics  by  early  association,  his 
patriotism  rose  superior  to  party  considera- 
tions when  the  rebellion  of  the  Southern 
States  threatened  the  life  of  the  nation,  and 
he  was  one  of  a  company  of  citizens  who 
compelled  the  Chicago  Times  to  moderate 
its  tone  in  discussing  the  issues  of  the  war, 
before  General  Burnside  gave  it  a  more 
effectual  hint  by  taking  military  possession 
of  the  oftice  and  temporarily  suppressing  it. 
He  still  gives  his  attention  every  day  to  the 
management  of  his  large  estate,  although 
the  active  charge  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  his 
sons  George  and  Lycurgus,  the  former  of 
whom  now  holds  the  stock  originally  pur- 
chased by  him  in  the  Elgin  Watch  Com- 
pany and  is  one  of  the  directors  of  that  cor- 
poration. He  spends  the  summer  months  at 
his  sjilendid  hotel  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin, 
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where  within  the  last  year  he  has  personally 
superintended  the  improvement  and  orna- 
mentation of  the  grounds.  Ilis  interest  in 
current  events  is  as  keen  and  lively  as  that 
of  the  youth  who  has  just  cast  his  lirst  vote. 
As  he  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  building 
up  and  improving  the  cities  of  his  abode,  so 
he  naturally  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order  against  those  who  would  jjull 
down  and  destroy.  He  holds  very  decided 
ojiinions  on  the  labor  question  ;  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  recent  strikes  at  Homestead, 
Buffalo  and  Tennessee,  he  very  emphatically 
asserted  the  duty  of  the  national  government 
to  crush  in  its  ineej)tion  any  demonstration 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  strikers.  He 
does  not  believe  in  allowing  banded  unions 
to  persecute  opinion  or  interfere  with  indi- 
vidual action,  but  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  protect  every  citizen  in 
his  constitutional  right,  not  only  to  life  and 
liberty,  but  to  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful  busi- 
ness freely  and  without  molestation.  And 
he  believes  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  social  and  political  institutions  of 
every  country  in  the  world  will  be  framed 
upon  the  same  model  as  those  of  his  native 
land. 


THOMAS    DENT. 

Thomas  Dext,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Chicago,  is  a  son  of  George  Dent  and  Com- 
fort (Ijams)  Dent,  and  was  born  in  Putnam 
county,  Illinois,  November  14,  1831,  in 
which  year  the  parents  removed  from  Musk- 
ingum county,  Ohio,  as  ])art  of  a  small 
pioneer  colony  of  family  relatives.  The 
paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother,  John 
Evans  Dent  and  (Reljecca  Hamilton)  Dent, 
had,  early  in  their  married  life,  removed 
from  Monongalia  county,  Virginia,  to  Musk- 
ingum county.  Prior  to  the  revolutionary 
war,  both  the  maternal  grandfather  and  the 


father  of  John  Evans  Dent  removed  from 
their  native' county,  Loudon,  Virginia,  to 
what  was  then  a  new  region,  now  Monon- 
galia county.  West  Virginia.  The  grand- 
father. Colonel  John  Evans,  whose  father 
was  a  Welshman,  was  an  early  pioneer. 
He  took  up  a  '-Tomahawk  Kight,"  near 
what  became  Morgantown,  on  tlie  Monon- 
gahela  river,  and  removed  his  fainily  thereto 
about  the  year  1709,  occupying  a  place  since 
known  as  "  Walnut  Hill."  John  Dent,  who 
became  the  son-in-law,  followed  about  seven 
years  later.  Both  served  as  officers  in  the 
American  army  during  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  in  the  protection  of  the  frontiers 
from  the  hostile  Indians,  and  both  likewise 
filled  important  civil  offices,  and  lived  to 
venerable  old  age,  Colonel  Evans  being  at  his 
death,  in  1834,  in  his  ninety-seventh  year. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
1776  that  fi'amed  the  first  constitution  of 
Virginia,  and  was  lieutenant  of  his  county, 
having,  as  such  officer,  charge  of  its  civil 
and  military  affairs.  It  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family  that  George  Washington,  when  vis- 
iting the  region  in  which  Colonel  John 
Evans  settled,  was  a  guest  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Dent's  maternal  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, Thomas  Ijams  and  Sarah  Duvall 
his  wife,  emigrated  from  Maryland  to  Ohio, 
and  this  grandfather  occupied  positions  of 
eminence  in  legislative  and  judicial  branches 
in  that  state  in  its  early  history.  George 
Dent,  father  of  Thomas  Dent,  was  a  farmer 
and  pursued  that  avocation  a  number  of 
years,  before  and  after  his  arrival  in 
Illinois,  but  was  also  employed  for  many 
years  in  public  affairs.  He  held  promi- 
nent official  positions,  including  the  offices 
of  clerk  of  the  county  commissioners  (after- 
wards county)  court,  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court,  recorder,  master  in  chancery,  county 
judge,  and  representative  in  the  general 
assembly.  The  son,  Thomas,  was  at  inter- 
vals, commencing  with  his  thirteenth  year. 
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engaged  in  the  clerk's  offices  of  Putnam 
county,  and,  while  pursuing  a  course  of 
legal  study,  prosecuted  the  work  of  making 
u[)  court  and  county  records  in  a  nunil)er 
of  counties.  In  1854  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  entered  upon  the  j)ractice  of 
his  profession  at  Hennepin,  Illinois.  For 
a  few  years  thereafter  he  attended  the  courts 
in  Putnam  and  other  countie.s,  though  in 
1856  he  opened  an  office  in  Chicago  in  con- 
junction with  Martin  R.  M.  Wallace,  since 
known  as  General  and  Judge.  In  1860  he 
became  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Arrington  &  Dent,  and  soon  after  the  death 
of  Judge  Arrington,  in  1867,  associated 
with  himself  Captain  Wm.  P.  Black.  Mr. 
Dent  and  Captain  Black  were  partners  in  the 
]>ractice  of  the  law  for  over  eighteen  years. 
His  present  firm  is  Dent  &  Whitman.  Mr. 
Dent  has  never  confined  himself  to  any  par- 
ticular line  of  practice.  His  law  business 
has  been  a  general  one,  diversified  in  range, 
but  tending,  in  later  years,  toward  litigated 
chancery  matters  and  investigations  con- 
cerning real  estate  and  general  business 
matters.  His  professional  career  has  brought 
him  into  contact  or  association  with  many 
gentlemen  standing  at  the  very  front  rank 
at  the  bar  in  the  trial  courts,  and  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  and  United  States. 
He  has  thus,  from  necessity  as  well  as  from 
inclination,  been  diligent  in  his  calling,  yet 
while  giving  close  attention  to  practical  mat- 
ters, he  has  pursued  a  quite  extensive  course 
of  reading  and  study.  Mr.  Dent  married 
Miss  Susan  Strawn,  of  Putnam  county,  in 
1857.  They  were  called  to  Europe  in  1882 
by  the  illness  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
their  only  child,  Miss^Mary  Dent,  who  had 
been  making  a  tour  on  that  continent. 
When  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  county  judge  of  his  native 
county  giving  rise  to  a  special  election,  Mr. 
Dent  received  a  handsome  vote  for  that  posi- 
tion, the    vote  being  so  far  complimentary 


as  to  indicate  that  if  he  had  canvassed  for 
the  office,  his  election  would  have  been  prob- 
able. In  1879,  he  was  the  republican  nom- 
inee, in  the  seventh  district  of  Illinois,  for 
judge  of  the  supreme  court.  At  other  times, 
when  his  election  would  have  been  more 
probable  than  on  the  latter  occasion,  he 
has  been  solicited  to  become  a  candidate 
for  judicial  honors,  but  has  declined.  In 
some  matters  of  j)ublic  interest  he  has  been 
called  into  counsel,  notably  for  an  opinion 
concerning  the  municipal  election  in  Chicago 
in  1876,  and  upon  an  application  to  the 
county  board  of  Cook  county  to  submit 
to  a  vote  a  proposition  to  abolish  town- 
ship organization.  Much  earlier  in  his 
practice  he  reja-esented  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors of  Putnam  county  in  quo  warranto 
proceedings,  conducted  by  the  late  General 
William  H.  L.  Wallace,  as  state's  attorney, 
raising  the  question  whether  township  organ- 
ization had  been  adopted  in  that  county. 
Mr.  Dent  is  an  elder  of  the  Second  Presbyter- 
ian church  of  Chicago,  and  has  been  a  steady 
supporter  of  charities.  He  has,  for  a  number 
of  years,  been  a  member  of  various  boards 
having  charge  of  educational  and  other  char- 
ities. He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Chicago  Law  Institute,  and  also  as  president 
of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association.  In 
personal  appearance  Mr.  Dent  evidences,  by 
his  fair  face,  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  his 
Saxon  ancestry.  In  him  sincerity  of  purpose 
is  associated  with  a  singular  yet  gentle  res- 
oluteness of  action.  He  is  a  man  in  whom 
the  keynote  of  activity,  of  conduct  in  the 
daily  walk  of  life,  is  principle.  Convinced 
that  any  cause  is  right,  he  holds  to  it  with 
great  tenacity  and  courage.  His  student 
habit  of  life  has  been  conjoined  with  a  re- 
markably retentive  memory, — with  the 
result  that  he  is  a  man  possessed  of  a  vast 
fund  of  general  information,  always  availa- 
ble in  his  professional  work  and  in  his  liter- 
ary pursuits. 
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JOHN  SCHOLFIELD. 

Hon.  John  Schoi.fiei.d.  a  justire  oi'  the 
supreme  court  at  the  time  ol'  his  death,  was 
a  native  of  Illinois.  He  was  born  in  Clark 
county  in  1 834.  His  father,  Thomas  Schol- 
fiekl,  was  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker,  who  set- 
tled in  the  state  in  1830.  Ilis  mother  was  a 
native  of  Muskingum  county,  Ohio.  In  boy- 
hood he  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer  and 
attended  the  district  school  in  winter.  After 
the  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  he  made  his  home  with  an 
uncle,  Jacob  Anderson,  who  kejit  a  tavern 
and  stage  stable  on  the  old  national  road  at 
Martinsville.  His  employment  was  at  labor 
connected  with  the  care  of  stage-coach 
horses,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  for  which 
the  compensation  was  his  boai'd  and  plain 
clothing,  with  time  to  attend  school  during 
the  few  months  of  its  session.  He  had  less 
time  for  play  than  th'e  average  boy,  and  per- 
haps less  inclination  ;  for  he  was  serious  and 
earnest  ;  sensible  of  the  im])ortance  of  ac- 
quiring an  education  and  eager  to  improve 
the  advantages  afforded.  While  not  averse 
to  athletic  sports,  he  never  loitered  or  dal- 
lied, engaging  heartily  in  the  game  for  the 
brief  hour  allotted  to  it  and  then  with  re- 
newed energy  resuming  liis  studv.  It  was 
tlie  clierished  wish  »(  his  mdllici-  tli:it  lie 
shonhl  become  a  lawyer.  His  ambition  in 
Itoyhood  had  been  fired  with  this  desire  and 
it  became  his  steadfast  jiurpose.  He  sought 
to  acijuire  a  broader  education  than  could  be 
obtained  with  the  facilities  afforded  in  the 
village  school,  and  with  that  end  in  view 
entered  the  academy  conducted  by  a  Congre- 
gational preacher  at  Marshall.  He  paid  his 
board  while  attendingschool  by  doingchores 
night  and  morning.  He  was  always  studi- 
ous, always  industrious.  Like  another  great 
citizen  of  Illinois,  whose  biography  is  pub- 
lished in  this  volume,  he  never  wasted  an 
liiMir  in  iilk'Mess.      In  his  economy  time  pos- 


sessed a  value  that  must  be  appropriated  in 
the  swiftly  fleeting  moments.  Three  vears 
he  spent  in  teaching  the  district  schools  and 
improved  the  holidays,  as  well  as  the  hours 
out  of  school,  in  studying  the  higher  text 
books  and  reading.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  went  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  en- 
tered the  law  school  for  a  course  of  profes- 
sional study,  which  was  pursued  unremit- 
tingly for  two  years,  paying  liis  expenses 
with  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  a 
small  tract  of  land  which  he  iiiherited.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  law  school  and 
opened  an  office  for  the  practice  in  Marshall, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  185G. 
During  the  same  year,  when  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  state's  at- 
torney for  that  circuit  and  rode  over  the  sev- 
eral counties  comprising  the  circuit,  on 
horseback,  with  the  judge,  to  attend  the 
terms  of  court.  He  j)rosecuted  the  indict- 
ments vigorously  and  made  a  good  reputa- 
tion among  the  law-abiding  citizens,  while 
he  was  a  terror  to  horse  thieves.  In  I860 
he  was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the 
legislature  and  served  a  single  term.  He 
was  never  afterwards  a  candidate  for  polit- 
ical office,  but  continued  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  and  secured  a  very  ])rofitable 
clientage.  In  ISdO  he  was  elected  by  a 
practically  uMaiiiiiKnis  vote,  and  without  an 
opjiosing  candidate,  to  rej>re.>;ent  the  coun- 
ties of  Clark  and  Cumberland  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  The  following  year 
he  accepted  the  position  of  solicitor  for  the 
Yandalia  railroad  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  he  resigned  in  1873  on  account  of  his 
election  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  state. 
This  first  election  was  to  fill  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Justice  Thornton.  In 
1879  he  was  reelected  without  opposition, 
and  again  in  1888,  having  served  continu- 
ously for  a  period  of  nineteen  years  at  the 
timeof  his  death,  February  13,  1892.  The 
Ijar   ot    the  state    held   Judge    Scholficl.l    in 
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liifrli  I'steem.  Some  vogardcil  li'mi  ;is  tlic 
ablest  lawyer  on  the  supreme  lieiich  niul 
all  coiK-ede  his  fairness,  impartiality,  ei|ui- 
pose  and  rectitude  as  a  judge.  Yet  he  was 
so  modest  as  not  to  apj)rcciate  at  its  full 
value  his  own  ability.  Ho  was  urged  by 
close  personal  and  political  friends  at  Wash- 
ington— men  who  had  daily  access  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  knew  his  wishes — to  ac- 
cept appointment  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  lie 
steadily  and  persistently  declined  the  tempt- 
ing offer — as  it  was  practically  a  tender  of 
the  office,  contingent  ui>on  his  acceptance. 
He  desired  the  appointment  of  Melville  W. 
Fuller,  and  said  at  the  time  regarding  his 
own  advancement :  "My  idea  of  what  a  chief 
justice  .should  be  is  so  far  above  my  capabili- 
ties that  I  could  not  aspire  to  such  an  office, 
even  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  the  office 
being  offered  me.  *  *  *  I  do  not  want 
and  could  not  take  the  position.  I  thank 
my  friends  and  realize  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
most  glittering  prizes  a  man  could  be  tempted 
with  but  I  have  not  the  courage  to  aspire 
to  such  a  position  nor  any  confidence  in  my 
ability  to  meet  its  requirements.  At  any 
rate,  my  large  family,  their  future  and  edu- 
cation require  that  I  should  stay  here." 
These  are  the  words  of  a  great  man,  a  great 
lawyer  ;  a  man  who  loved  his  family  better 
than  fame  ;  whose  pride  was  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  discharging  acceptably  the 
well  understood  duties  of  an  inferior  posi- 
tion, rather  than  the  exalted  station  for 
which  he  doubted  his  fitness.  The  decision 
rejecting  this  judicial  crown,  to  which  the 
ablest  member  of  the  profession  might  worth- 
ily aspire,  attests  the  modesty  and  courage 
of  the  man,  the  simplicity  and  conscientious 
integrity  of  the  lawyer.  Judge  Scholfield 
was  a  democrat  in  politics,  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  canvasses  up  to  1860,  but  al- 
ways respecting  the  dignity  of  the  judiciary 


l)y  alist.-iining  from  active  ]iartici])ati(in  in 
politics  while  on  the  bench.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1859  to  Miss  Emma  J.  Bartlett. 
Eight  sons  and  two  daughters  born  of  this 
wedlock  comprised  his  hajipy  family.  The 
great  jurist  passed  his  haj)piest  hours  in  the 
home  with  his  children  and  their  inothcr. 
One  of  his  sons  has  engaged  in  agriculture, 
two  in  politics,  one  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
two  in  the  legal  profession  and  the  youngest 
are  yet  in  school.  He  was  a  man  who  be- 
came great  in  the  law  by  close  application 
and  painstaking  research.  Of  unusual  in- 
tellectual strength  and  vigor,  clear  percep- 
tion, innate  honesty  and  judicial  instinct,  he 
ranked  high  as  a  judge.  His  public  career 
was  honorable,  his  private  life  stainless. 


HORATIO  L.   WAIT. 

Horatio  Loomis  Wait  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  the  18th  day  of  August, 
1836.  He  is  of  pure  New  England  stock,  a 
descendant  of  revolutionary  ancestors  who 
fought  to  establish  the  independence  of  their 
country,  and  was  himself  among  the  patri- 
otic band  who  took  up  arms  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  serving  with  honor  until  the 
last  embers  of  the  rebellion  were  stamped 
out.  The  family  is  of  English  extraction. 
The  first  of  its  members  who  settled  in 
America  was  Richard  Wait,  who  came  to 
the  Massachusetts  colony  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  received  a  grant 
of  land  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  His 
descendant,  John  W^ait,  at  the  time  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war  and  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  had  seven  sons,  all  of 
whom  fought  in  their  country's  cause,  five 
of  them  becoming  commissioned  officers, 
and  two  being  killed  in  battle.  The  second 
of  these  seven  brothers,  Joseph  Wait,  was  a 
captain  in  Major  Robert  Rogers'    corps  of 
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rangers  during  the  French  and  Indian  war 
in  the  colonial  days,  and  had  many  sanguin- 
ary encounters  with  the  savage  northern 
trilies.  While  passing  and  repassing  the 
country  adjacent  to  Lake  Champlaiu  iu  his 
operations  against  the  Indians,  he  observed 
the  rich  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  adapta- 
bility to  agricultural  purposes,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  induced  parties  of 
colonists  to  go  up  to  the  fertile  valleys  as 
settlers  in  what  afterwards  became  the  State 
of  Vermont.  While  returning  from  one  of 
these  trips,  he  was  caught  iu  a  violent  snow 
storm,  and  nearly  perished  iu  his  efforts  to 
find  the  Boston  road.  In  order  that  future 
pioneers  might  not  suffer  in  a  similar  way 
he  caused  a  peculiarly  carved  stone  jnonu- 
ment  to  be  erected  at  that  place  to  mark  the 
Boston  road  ;  and  this  monument  is  still 
standing  there,  but  the  place  is  now  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
at  the  corner  of  State  street  and  the  Arsenal 
Park.  He  was  captain  of  one  of  the  compa- 
nies in  Ethan  Allen's  regiment  of  Green 
^Mountain  Boys,  and  was  one  of  the  eighty- 
three  men  who  with  Ethan  Allen  captured 
Fort  Ticonderoga.  Early  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution  he  raised  a  regiment  and  was 
commissioned  as  lieutenant-colonel  by  John 
Hancock.  He  commanded  this  regiment 
while  it  served  in  the  northern  army,  and 
when  it  was  acting  as  the  advance  guard  of 
General  Arnold's  army  near  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wait  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  a  skirmish  ju.st  before  the 
battle  of  Valcour  Island,  and  died  on  his 
way  home.  He  was  buried  beside  the  road 
in  C'hiri'ndon,  Vermont,  about  two  miles 
south  of  llutlaiid,  where  liis  fellow  oflicers 
erected  a  monumental  stone,  which  still 
stands  to  mark  the  spot,  llis  son,  Marma- 
duke  Wait,  served  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  16th  United  States  regiment  of  infantry 
from  the  year  1799.  In  the  next  generation 
Israel  C.  Wait,    sou   of  Marmaduke,  served 


as  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navj' 
(luring  the  Mexican  war.  On  his  mother's 
side  also,  there  were  several  of  Mr.  Wait's 
ancestors  who  held  commissions  and  took 
active  parts  iu  the  colonial  wars  with  the 
French  and  Indians,  the  revolutionary  war 
and  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida.  His 
parents,  Joseph  Wait  and  Harriet  Heileman 
Whitney,  were  both  natives  of  Vermont. 
His  father  became  a  successful  merchant  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  iu  that  city  Hora- 
tio was  born.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
school.  New  York,  until  he  was  about  four- 
teen years  old,  when  he  entered  Columbia 
College  grammar  school.  There  he  remained 
for  several  years,  until  he  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege. Iu  1856  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  en- 
tered the  office  of  J.  Young  Scammou,  where 
he  was  engaged  when  the  news  of  the  firing 
on  Fort  Sumter  by  the  rebels  aroused  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  all  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
North.  He  promptly  enlisted  in  company 
D  of  the  60th  Illinois  Infantry,  which  was 
raised  by  Captain  L.  P.  Bradley  ;  but  be- 
coming impatient  of  the  delay  which  occurred 
in  the  filling  up  and  mustering  of  the  regi- 
ment, he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  navy 
and  was  ordered  to  report  to  Rear  Admiral 
Pliram  Paulding  at  the  New  York  navy-yard 
to  be  examined  for  admission  to  the  naval 
service.  He  at  once  obeyed  the  order,  and 
having  passed  his  examination  received  a 
commission  from  President  Lincoln  as  as- 
sistant paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  master 
in  the  United  States  navy.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  report  to  Admiral  Dupont  for 
duty  on  the  United  States  steamer  Pembina, 
then  engaged  iu  blockading  the  entrances  to 
Savannah  and  shelling  out  the  confederates 
from  the  batteries  they  were  erecting  to 
command  the  sea  aj)proaches  to  that  city. 
Soon  after  he  joined  this  vessel,  it  was  sent 
on  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebel  privateer  Alabama,  and  in  the  win- 
ter of    1862  reported   to  Admiral  Farragut 
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for  si'i'vico  ill  Ills  si|u:iilr(in  ilniiin'  liltick:iilc 
duty  :it  IVnsnrola  and  ofV  :\lcildlf.  Urn' 
Mr.  Wait  did  his  full  sliari'  ,<(  idckct  and 
Vioul duty.  W'liilc  iiarticijiatiiig  with  Farra- 
gut's  squadron  in  the  blockade  and  siege  of 
Mobile,  the  I'eiiibina  had  si^veral  li\(dy  eii- 
gageiueuts  with  tlie  roliel  batteries,  caiiturt'cl 
two  rebel  blockade  runners,  and  assisted  in 
the  capture  of  many  others.  The  Pembina 
being  sent  north  for  repairs,  Mr.  Wait  was 
transferred  to  the  steamer  Mary  San  ford 
which  was  dispatched  to  Charleston  with 
ammunition  for  the  monitor  fleet.  In  the 
winter  of  1863  he  was  ordered  to  rejiort  to 
Rear  Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren  for  duty 
on  the  admiral's  flagship,  the  steamer  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  present  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter,  and  took  part  in  all 
the  operations  during  the  siege  of  Charleston 
until  its  capitulation.  He  assisted  at  the 
ceremonies  in  Fort  Sumter  when  General 
Anderson  again  hoisted  the  same  old  flag 
that  had  been  hauled  down  in  1861,  on  which 
occasion  an  impressive  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  Mr.  Wait  was  transferred 
to  the  United  States  battle  ship  Ino,  and 
made  a  cruise  with  the  European  squadron, 
visiting  the  principal  Eurojiean  ports  from 
England  to  Italy.  The  Ino  being  the  first 
vessel  of  the  United  States  navy  which  en- 
tered many  of  the  European  ports  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  she  was  the  recipient  of 
special  oflicial  courtesies.  While  on  service 
with  the  squadron  off  Lisbon,  Mr.  Wait  re- 
ceived orders  to  present  himself  before  an 
examining  board,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-com- 
mander. His  ship  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1867,  when  Mr.  Wait  was  ordered 
to  the  United  States  ship  New  Hampshire, 
upon  which  Rear  Admiral  S.  C.  Rowan 
hoisted  his  broad  pennant  at  the  Norfolk 
navy  yard.  His  last  service  was  at  the  Pen- 
sacola  navy  yard,  to  which  he  was  ordered 


as  inspector  in  ISllS.  In  the  f.dlowing  year 
ho  iTsiL;nrd  his  coniniission  in  the  iia\\,  and 
retnriuMJ  to  Chicago  for  the  |inrpose  of  de- 
voting himself  to  tlic  practice  of  the  K-gai 
])rofession.  lie  resiimeil  his  study  <d'  tlie 
law  in  the  ottice  of  BarkiM'  it  Tiiley.  On 
the  L'L'nd  of  August,  1870,  lie  was  admitted 
to  the  Illinois  bar,  and  formed  apartnership 
with  Mr.  Josejdi  N.  Barker  under  the  firm 
name  of  Barker  &  Wait,  which  afterwards 
became  the  firm  of  Barker,  Biiell  &  Wait. 
In  .Tune,  1876,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
masters  in  chancery  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Cook  county,  Illinois,  and  as  the  duties  of 
this  office  demanded  all  his  time,  the  firm  of 
Barker,  Biiell  &  Wait  was  dissolved.  The 
office  of  a  master  in  chancery  is  one  of  pecul- 
iar dignity  and  importance,  being  only  sec- 
ond in  that  respect  to  the  bench  itself. 
Courts  of  chancery  have  a  special  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  matters  in  which  there  is  no 
remedy  at  common  law  for  the  wrong  com- 
plained of,  or  where  there  is  no  form  of  ac- 
tion by  which  relief  can  be  obtained  at  law 
in  respect  of  rights  which  ought  to  lie  en- 
forced. The  courts  of  common  law  deal 
with  crimes  and  offenses,  and  mete  out  a 
rough  justice  in  controversies  between  par- 
ties litigant,  but  there  are  numerous  cases  in 
which  questions  of  a  very  delicate  nature 
arise,  such  as  those  growing  out  of  confiden- 
tial relations  between  the  parties,  in  which 
the  dispute  can  only  be  settled  in  a  court  of 
equity,  whose  special  business  it  is  to  take 
cognizance  of  such  matters,  and  see  justice 
done.  Such  are  disputes  between  partners 
in  business,  l)et\veen  trustees  of  property 
and  the  persons  owning  or  interested  in  the 
property,  between  guardians  of  minor  heirs 
and  the  minors  themselves,  and  between 
husband  and  wife,  as  in  divorce  proceedings. 
Trusts  and  partnership  disputes  are  the  most 
conspicuous  of  this  class  of  cases,  and  are  in 
fact  the  main  staple  of  the  business  of  a  court 
of  chancery.   It  often  happens  that  such  con- 
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troversies  involve  a  loni;  ami  todious  in-dccss 
of  aocouiiting  between  the  parties,  wliich 
woiikl  take  up  the  entire  time  of  the  clian- 
cellor  if  it  were  gone  into  in  open  court. 
Hence  it  long  ago  became  necessary  to  ap- 
point an  officer  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
relieve  the  court  of  all  this  detail  work,  and 
having  ascertained  the  facts,  re})ort  his  tind- 
ingsto  the  court.  This  officer  is  called  a  mas- 
ter in  chancery.  He  has  no  counterpart  on  the 
common  law  side  of  the  court.  In  cases  at 
law,  where  the  parties  consent  to  arbitrate 
the  difficulties,  and  ask  the  court  to  a))point 
a  referee,  the  member  of  the  bar  so  gelected 
is  a])pointedfor  that  case  only;  but  the  office 
of  the  master  in  chancery  is  and  must  nec- 
essarily be  permanent,  as  matters  ai'e  con- 
stantly coming  up  which  would  overwhelm 
the  court  with  a  multitude  of  small  details, 
and  absorb  its  attention  for  months  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  business.  These  mat- 
ters must  be  referred  to  the  master,  who  is 
therefore  a  quasi-judicial  officer,  performing 
to  a  large  extent  the  functions  of  the  judge, 
and  whose  reports,  when  confirmed  by  the 
judge,  have  all  the  force  and  effect  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  case,  subject,  of  course,  to  aji- 
peal  to  the  supreme  court.  In  his  office, 
consequently,  the  attorneys  for  both  sides 
meet,  with  their  witnesses,  books  and  papers 
and  the  investigation  is  had  there.  Cases 
involving  multitudinous  details  of  account- 
ing, and  the  production  and  verification  of 
innumerable  vouchers,  checks,  notes,  re- 
ceipts, etc.,  very  often  linger  in  the  office  of 
the  master  in  chancery  for  months  and  even 
years  before  they  are  ripe  for  the  master's 
decision,  and  finally  emerge  into  the  open 
daylight  of  a  i)ublic  hearing  before  the  chan- 
cery judge.  People  passing  by  a  master  in 
chancery's  office  door  in  one  of  our  great  bus- 
iness buildings  will  sometimes  be  astonished 
to  hear  the  sounds  of  loud  and  vehement  or- 
atory proceeding  from  within,  and  are  sur- 
prised   to   learn  that    it    is    some    eminent 


pleader  at  the  bar,  whose  name  is  familiar 
throughout  the  United  States,  arguing  his 
case  before  the  master  in  chancery.  But 
so  it  is;  the  master  has  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  older  the  [iroduc- 
tion  of  books  and  accounts,  exclude  iui- 
[pro|ier  or  irrelevant  testimony,  and  admit 
only  such  evidence  as  directly  bears  upt)n  the 
issue  before  him.  When  his  report  is  made 
up,  the  parties  come  before  the  court  for  a 
decree,  and  have  then  the  right  to  be  heard 
upon  their  exceptions  to  the  master's  rulings, 
and  to  introduce  testimony  which  the  master 
has  excluded,  if  the  court  thinks  it  is  proper. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  office  of  a 
master  in  chancery  is  one  not  only  of  high 
dignity  but  of  indispensable  practical  utility. 
The  business  done  in  chancery  courts  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  actual  jprejiaratory  work 
which  has  been  gone  through  in  all  cases  in 
the  master  in  chancery's  office.  A])pointed  in 
1876,  3Ir.  Wait  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  very  oldest  master  in  chancery  in  our 
state  courts.  Since  his  appointment  a  num- 
ber of  additional  judges  have  been  created 
for  Cook  county  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
requiring  the  appointment  of  several  more 
masters  in  chancery;  but  so  well  and  satis- 
factory has  Mr.  Wait  discharged  the  ardu- 
ous labors  of  the  office  that  he  has  been 
retained  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  present 
time,  notwithstanding  the  election  to  the 
bench  of  judges  belonging  to  a  different  ]h)- 
litical  party.  ]Mr.  Wait  is  a  thoroughly 
trained  lawyer,  well  versed  in  the  law  of 
evidence,  and  is  quick  and  prompt  in  his 
rulings  as  to  the  admissibility  of  testimony 
or  the  contrary;  he  is  also  a  rapid  and  ac- 
curate accountant,  and  marshals  the  formi- 
dable array  of  figures  frequently  laid  before 
him  with  a  clearness,  pi'ecision  and  accuracy 
which  tend  immensely  to  the  dispatch  of 
business  and  the  shortening  of  preliminary 
hearings.  Above  all,  he  is  a  thorough  gen- 
tleman, uniformly  courteous    to    all   parties 
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ami  solicitors  who  have  business  to  conduct 
before  him.  No  one,  liappeiiing  to  step  into 
Mr.  Wait's  office  when  an  examination  is 
going  on  there,  wouki  suppose  that  the  mild 
mannered,  rather  clerical  looking  gentleman 
presiding  was,  in  his  hot  youth,  one  of  the 
gallant  seadogs  who  fought  with  Farragut 
and  Dahlgren,  and  roved  the  ocean  in  search 
of  the  terrible  Alabama.  There  have  been 
instances  of  a  similar  development,  who 
may  be  called  his  prototypes.  Captain  Mar- 
ryat  became  in  after  life  a  popular  novelist, 
and  Mr.  Wait  has  settled  down  as  a  master 
in  chancery.  The  great  Lord  Erskine  was 
a  soldier  before  he  went  to  the  bar,  and 
might  have  been  a  famous  general  had  not 
fate  destined  him  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.  The  qualities  we  have  noted  in 
Mr.  Wait  have  no  doubt  been  influential 
factors  in  securing  for  him  the  universal  pop- 
ularity which  he  undoubtedly  has,  botli  with 
the  bench  and  the  bar;  and  in  the  office  which 
he  has  so  long  held  he  is  regarded  with  as 
great  a  degree  of  veneration  and  respect  as 
the  oldest  and  most  highly  honored  of  our 
judges.  An  election  to  the  bench,  indeed, 
were  he  inclined  to  accept  it,  would  add 
nothing  to  his  present  dignity.  Mi-.  Wait 
was  married  on  the  7th  of  May,  1860,  to 
Miss  Chara  Conant  Long,  daughter  of  James 
Long,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago, 
who  was  one  of  its  most  public  spirited  citi- 
zens and  who  held  public  official  positions  at 
various  times.  Mr.  Long  established  the 
first  hydraulic  mill  ever  put  in  operation  in 
the  city,  and  created  the  first  water  pipe 
system  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  citi- 
zens, in  |iipes  made  of  wooden  logs.  Mr. 
Wait's  family  consists  of  two  sons,  James 
Jo.seph  Wait  and  Henry  Meileman  Wait, 
both  of  whom  are  in  business  in  Chicago. 
In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  stalwart  re- 
]>ublicaii,  and  continues  to  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  prospects  of  the  i)arty,  who  are 
identified  in  his  mind  with  the  salvation  of 


his  country,  and  with  all  measures  that  have 
tended  to  promote  its  subsequent  prosj)erity. 
When  Gen.  P.  II.  Sheridan  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Illinois  conimandery  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  Mr.  Wait  was  elected  a  comjianion 
of  that  military  order,  and  has  held  various 
official  positions  in  it,  taking  a  very  active 
interest  in  its  objects,  and  has  contributed 
several  essays  on  military  and  naval  subjects 
to  its  collection.  As  an  old  sailor,  he  has 
always  been  active  in  the  encouragement  of 
aquatic  sports,  and  has  been  elected  a  life 
member  of  the  Farragut  Boat  Club,  the  lead- 
ing organization  of  its  time  in  the  promotion 
of  boating  and  athletics.  He  was  also  a 
member  and  officer  of  the  Farragut  Naval 
Association,  a  society  composed  of  officers 
and  ex-officers  of  the  navy  who  served  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  efforts  to  organize  a 
naval  reserve  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  state  militia,  and  was  elected 
an  officer  in  the  provisional  organization 
made  for  that  purpose  and  mostly  officered 
by  graduates  from  the  LTnited  States  Naval 
Academy.  Mr.  Wait  is  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  communion.  When  the 
Tyng  mission,  a  Sunday  school  for  the  benefit 
of  a  class  that  are  not  ordinarily  reached  by 
the  church  Sunday  schools,  was  organized 
several  years  ago  he  was  invited  to  act  as 
its  superintendent,  and  filled  that  position 
with  marked  success  until  his  removal  to 
Hyde  Park  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
give  up  the  mission  work.  He  then  engaged 
in  the  Sunday  school  work  in  St.  Paul's 
Episcoi>al  church,  Hyde  Park.  He  has  been 
a  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  ]iarish  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Law  and  polities  have  not 
wholly  engrossed  his  time,  but  the  literary 
tastes  which  were  fostered  by  his  early  edu- 
cation have  since  been  assiduously  cultiva- 
ted. With  the  great  masterpieces  of  classic 
literature  he  is  familiar,  and  he  likewise 
keeps  up  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  cur- 
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rent  jiiildioations.  Shortly  after  his  removal 
to  llj'de  Park  he  united  with  some  other 
gentlemen  in  organizing  the  Hyde  Park  Ly- 
ceum, an  association  formed  to  establish 
a  course  of  lectures  and  maintain  a  free 
library  and  reading  room  in  that  suburb, 
which  was  kept  up  until  Hyde  Park  was 
annexed  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  when  the 
Chicago  public  library  board  established  a 
delivery  station  in  Hyde  Park.  This  action 
diminished  the  usefulness  of  the  Lyceum 
library  to  such  a  degree  tliat  it  was  ulti- 
mately given  up,  and  the  books  in  the  Ly- 
ceum collection  were  turned  over  to  the 
Chicago  public  library,  which  now  assumes 
the  entire  control  of  the  work.  Mr.  Wait 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Liter- 
ary Club  very  soon  after  it  was  organized, 
and  has  held  various  official  positions  in  that 
society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Bar  Association,  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association,  the  Kenwood  Club,  the  Church 
Club  and  other  similar  organizations.  He 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  of  which  the  late 
Judge  John  G.  Rogers  was  the  head,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  systematizing  of  char- 
ities and  the  promotion  of  provident  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  in 
which  work  he  was  actively  engaged  for 
many  years  until  the  association  was  merged 
into  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society. 


CHARLES  H.  FARGO. 

Charles  IIexry  Fargo  was  born  at  South 
Tyringham,  Berkshire  county,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  9th  of  November,  1824.  His 
father,  Samuel  Fargo,  was  a  merchant  doing 
a  large  business  in  general  merchandise  at 
that  place,  in  partnership  with  Samuel  C. 
Buell,  w^hose  sister  Eliza  he  married  iu  Jan- 
uary,   1822.     The  partnership   lasted  seven 


years,  and  was  dissolved  in  1827,  after  which 
Samuel  Fargo  continued  the  business  alone 
until  his  sons  became  old  enough  to  assist 
him.  He  had  five  sons,  of  whom  C'harles 
was  the  second.  The  family  was  remarka- 
ble for  longevity,  and  Samuel  himself  lived 
to  be  over  ninety-one  years  of  age,  dying  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1891.  From  very  early 
youth  until  his  eighteenth  year,  Charles  as- 
sisted his  father  in  the  store,  attending  at 
intervals  the  district  school  at  Tyringham. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  Westfield 
academy  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
phj'sician  ;  but  his  career  at  the  academy 
was  very  short,  as  he  had  hardly  been  there 
six  months  when  he  was  called  home  to 
work  in  the  store,  while  the  father  gave  the 
.most  of  his  attention  to  the  farm.  This  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  young  man's 
j)rofessional  aspirations,  but  he  went  cheer- 
fully to  work,  taking  almost  entire  charge  of 
the  store,  in  the  management  of  which  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  business  that  be- 
came valuable  to  him  in  after  life.  Being 
of  delicate  constitution  in  his  boyhood,  he 
had  no  inclination  for  the  outdoor  sports 
and  exercises  which  attract  boys  of  hardy 
frame,  but  applied  himself  to  study,  employ- 
ing his  leisure  time  in  improving  his  knowl- 
edge of  business  affairs.  He  gave  strict  at- 
tention to  whatever  duties  were  set  before 
him,  and  cultivated  habits  of  diligence  and 
industry  that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ulti- 
mate success.  His  time  was  always  fully 
and  usefully  employed  ;  from  his  youth  up 
he  indulged  in  the  use  of  tobacco  but 
sparingly,  and  intoxicating  liquors  not  at  all. 
He  thus  avoided  liabits  and  associations  in 
which  many  young  men  waste  so  much  of 
the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and  became  all 
the  better  fitted  for  a  successful  business  ca- 
reer. When  he  attained  his  majority  his 
father  took  him  into  partnei'ship,  and  the 
father  and  son  continued  in  business  for  two 
years.     At  the  end  of  that  time  he  started  in 
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Imsiiu'ss  at  Great  Barrington,  a  flourisliiiiLr 
town  in  the  western  j)art  of  Berkshire  coun- 
ty, Massacluisetts,  in  partnei'sliip  witli  two 
other  young  men,  the  firm  at  first  being 
ivnow  11  as  Buell  &  Fargo,  and  afterwards  iis 
Fargo,  Giljljs  &  Lawrence.  Mr.  Fargo  al- 
ways entered  with  such  spirit  and  energy 
into  everything  he  undertook  that  success 
attended  his  efforts  from  the  commencement, 
and  the  firm  had  not  long  been  established 
before  it  became  the  leading  one  in  Great 
Barrington,  and  did  a  very  large  trade  in 
general  merchandise.  After  eight  years  of 
jirosperous  endeavor  here,  Mr.  Fargo  with- 
drew from  the  firm  and  removed  to  Chicago, 
arriving  here  in  the  winter  of  1855.  In  the 
young  and  rapidly  growing  city  of  the  West 
he  found  a  field  affording  ample  scope  for 
his  business  energies  and  abilities.  He  had 
made  it  a  rule  during  his  eastern  life  to  be- 
come thoroughly  and  well  informed,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  regard  to  each  department  of 
goods  in  which  lie  dealt.  This  of  course 
could  not  be  fully  accomplished  in  so  gen- 
eral a  business  as  that  carried  on  by  him 
either  at  Tyringham  or  Great  Barrington, 
and  he  therefore  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  one  special  branch,  and  make  himself 
familiar  with  it  in  all  its  details.  In  every 
country  store,  boots  and  shoes  formed  at 
that  time,  and  still  form,  an  important  part 
of  the  stock-in-trade  ;  as  indeed  we  now  find 
that  many  of  the  leading  retail  houses  in 
our  largest  cities  are  returning  to  the  general 
country  store  plan,  and  adding  a  boot  and 
shoe  department  to  the  numerous  list  into 
W'hich  their  houses  are  subdivided.  ^Mr. 
Fargo  made  up  his  mind  to  know  one  line 
of  business  thoroughly,  and  to  <lev()te  all  his 
energies  to  its  prosecution  ;  and  he  came  to 
Chicago  with  the  direct  purpose  in  view  of 
building  up  a  successful  boot  and  shoe  busi- 
ness here.  During  his  entire  residence  of 
about  thirty-six  years  in  this  city,  ho  never 
allowed  himself   to  be   drawn  off  into    aiiv 


enterprise  where  huk  of  experience  might 
lead  to  failure,  but  steadily  persisted  in 
building  up,  enlarging  and  extending  that 
one  line  of  business.  The  boot  and  shoe 
firm  which  he  established  has  had  a  steady 
and  continuous  growth,  which  has  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  ob- 
served it.  Soon  after  his  arrival  here  Mr. 
Fargo  engaged  in  business  as  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  boots  and  shoes  in  conjunction  with 
two  other  gentlemen,  at  43  South  Water 
street,  in  Laflin  Block.  The  firm  name  for 
the  first  year  was  Bill,  Fargo  &  Kellogg, 
and  for  the  next  five  years  Fargo  &  Bill  ; 
then  for  eight  yeai's  it  was  Fargo,  Fales  & 
Company,  and  since  then  it  has  been  C.  II. 
Fargo  &  Company.  In  1859  he  added  man- 
ufacturing to  Lis  already  well  developed  busi- 
ness. This  new  department  met  with  im- 
mediate and  promising  success,  and  soon  be- 
came an  important  branch  of  the  business. 
The  firm  of  Fargo  &  Company  made  the 
very  best  class  of  heavy  goods,  and  was  at 
once  brought  into  direct  competition  with 
eastern  manufacturers.  The  superiority  of 
their  product  created  a  demand  for  western- 
made  goods,  and  in  a  measure  compelled 
other  Chicago  boot  and  shoe  houses  to  en- 
gage in  manufacturing  also  in  order  to  re- 
tain their  western  trade.  It  may  therefore 
be  truthfully  claimed  for  Messrs.  C.  H. 
Fargo  &  Company  that  to  them  belongs  the 
credit  of  inaugurating  the  great  manufactur- 
ing business  in  boots  and  shoes  now  done  in 
Chicago.  In  1870  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  sales  of  Messrs.  Fargo  &  Company  was 
out  of  their  own  manufactured  goods.  The 
firm  has  always  been  conservative  in  its  deal- 
ings, and  during  the  critical  times  which  fell 
upon  business  men  at  the  opening  of  the  war, 
made  its  ventures  carefully,  treading  upon 
sure  ground,  and  gradually  widening  the 
field  of  its  undertakings  and  improving  its 
facilities  for  manufacture.  While  the  de- 
veliipineiit  111'   their    luisiiu'ss   was  rapid,    as 
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we  sliall  ]iresently  see,  each  steji  forward  was 
taken  cautiously  and  after  the  fullest  consid- 
eration. That  the  firm  has  had  its  full  share 
of  the  enormous  growth  in  business  in  Chi- 
cago within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of 
their  transactions  with  those  of  the  entire 
joliliing  trade  of  Chicago  in  that  particular 
line  during  the  same  period.  lu  the  first 
year  of  Mr.  Fargo's  residence  in  Chicago, 
the  firm  transacted  a  business  of  from  si.xty 
to  seventy  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  it  stead- 
ily increased  to  tenfold  thatamount  in  1880, 
or  al)out  9750,000  a  year  ;  and  in  1891  the 
aggregate  of  its  transactions  was  §1,500,000. 
The  entire  jobbing  trade  of  Chicago  in  boots 
and  shoes  in  1856  probably  did  not  exceed 
-T!S00,000  a  year  ;  in  1880  it  was  about  $12,- 
000,000,  and  now,  in  1892,  it  amounts  to 
*25,000,000.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire 
of  1871,  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Fargo  &  Com- 
pany were  doing  business  oti  Randolph 
.street,  near  Wabash  avenue.  They  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  save,  notwithstanding  the 
excitement  and  confusion  that  prevailed,  be- 
tween fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  goods,  which  they  removed  far 
south  of  the  liurned  district  to  Mr.  Fargo's 
private  residence  on  Wabash  avenue,  and 
were  ready  the  following  day  to  sell  goods 
from  their  stock  thus  rescued.  They  had 
goods  burned  to  the  value  of  ^150,000,  and 
realized  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  insur- 
ance. The  rapid  and  extensive  development 
of  their  business  since  then  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  the  wise  superintendence  and  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Fargo,  who  devoted  all  his  en- 
ergies to  the  business, feeling  that  to  carry  that 
to  the  high  standard  of  ])erfection  erected  by 
him.self  at  the  outset  required  the  most  of 
his  time  and  thought.  He  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  discovery  of  all  ways  and 
means  whereby  everv  department  might  be 
rapidly  and  permanently  im])roved.  He  had 
in  his  early  manhood  made  himself  thorough- 


ly jiroficient  in  all  its  details,  and  the  result 
of  his  intelligent  labors  was  the  building  up 
of  one  of  the  foremost  jobbing  houses  in  his 
line  in  the  entire  West.  This  fact  was  ap- 
propriately recognized  a  few  years  ago  by 
his  election  as  president  of  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association.  Besides 
his  connection  with  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Fargo 
&  Company,  he  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
Metropolitan  National  Bank.  Mr.  Fargo 
married  on  the  15th  of  September,  1848, 
Miss  Eveline  M.  Sweet,  daughter  of  J.  W. 
Sweet,  of  Tyringham,  Massachusetts,  a 
lovely  and  estimable  lady,  who  divided  the 
cares  and  pleasures  of  life  with  him  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  then  passed  away, 
in  August,  1871.  A  little  son,  Fred  L., 
also  died  at  four  years  of  age.  Three  sons 
survive  him,  Charles  E.,  Frank  M.,  and  Ed- 
ward A.  Fargo.  The  oldest,  Charles  E., 
was  born  at  Great  Barrington,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  27th  of  February,  1850,  and 
was  thus  six  years  of  age  when  his  parents 
removed  to  Chicago  in  1856.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and  also  the 
Chicago  University,  and  coraj>leted  his  edu- 
cation at  Williams  College,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  employed  in  his  father's  establish- 
ment after  leaving  college,  and  was  admitted 
as  a  partner  in  the  firm  in  1871.  He  has 
continued  actively  in  the  business  ever  since 
and  is  now  the  president  of  the  company, — 
the  firm  having  been  reorganized  as  a  corpo- 
ration in  December,  1889.  Frank  M.,  the 
second  son,  was  born  in  Chicago  on  the  19tb 
of  April,  1859.  After  passing  through  the 
usual  course  at  the  public  schools  of  Chi- 
cago, he  was  prepared  for  college  at  Adams 
academy,  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1881.  He  made 
quite  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe  with  his 
father  in  the  summer  of  1879.  After  his 
graduation  he  entered  the  employ  of  his 
father's  firm  in  1881,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
partner  in  1883.      He  is  now  vice-president 
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and  treasurer  of  the  company.  Edward  A., 
the  third  surviving  son,  was  born  in  Ciiicago 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1865.  Following  in  the 
footstej).s  of  his  elder  brothers,  he  also  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
was  prepared  for  college  at  Adams  academy, 
and  entered  Harvard  University  in  1884. 
After  leaving  college  he  spent  some  time  in 
special  study  in  Paris,  and  in  1886  made  a 
tour  of  Europe  with  his  father,  during  which 
they  visited  the  "  land  of  tlie  midnight  sun." 
Soon  after  returning  from  the  trip,  Edward 
entered  the  employ  of  C.  H.  Fargo  &  Com- 
pany, and  is  now  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany. Thus  Mr.  Fargo  trained  his  sons, 
after  giving  them  a  liberal  education,  to  look 
after  and  manage  the  great  business  which 
he  had  built  up  by  bis  untiring  energy  and 
executive  ability.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  sons  are  determined  for  their  part 
to  continue  the  business  on  the  same  broad 
and  liberal  principles  which  characterized 
its  founder,  and  to  make  it  a  monument  to 
him.  Although  rather  slight  of  build  and 
not  strong  in  his  earlier  years,  Mr.  Fargo's 
general  health  began  to  improve  in  his  for- 
ty-tifth  year,  and  for  the  twenty  years  fol- 
lowing he  enjoyed  almost  continuous  good 
health.  His  death  was  caused  indirectly  by 
"la  grippe,"  or  influenza,  which  first  at- 
tacked him  in  the  fall  of  1890,  and  again  in 
1891.  During  the  month  of  December, 
1891,  he  was  confined  to  the  house  by  the 
dread  disease,  and  on  the  26th  of  the 
same  month  symptoms  of  pneumonia  ap- 
peared. His  condition  at  this  time  was 
considered  so  serious  that  his  son  Frank  M., 
who  was  in  Denver,  Colorado,  was  called 
home,  but  by  the  end  of  January  he  seemed 
to  have  (juite  recovered  from  the  pneumonia 
and  early  in  February  was  so  much  improved 
that  he  started  for  Florida,  accompanied  by 
his  youngest  son  Edward.  They  first  stopped 
at  Jacksonville,  but  soon  journeyed  further 
south  to  the  quiet  town  of  Leesburgh,  where 


the  travelei's  were  comfortably  located  with 
old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mi"s.  Walter  Mclntyre. 
Mr.  Fargo  did  not  improve,  however,  as  it 
was  exj)ected  he  would,  and  finally  his  son 
Frank  went  to  Leesburgh  to  aid  his  brother 
in  deciding  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  re- 
gard to  their  father's  condition.  Dr.  F.  S. 
Johnson  of  Chicago  was  called  in  consulta- 
tion and  during  the  few  days  of  his  stay  in 
Leesburgh,  jVIr.  Fargo  seemed  to  improve  ; 
but  the  appearances  of  restored  vigor  were 
decejitive,  and  from  that  time  on  to  the  close 
of  his  life  he  continued  in  the  same  failing 
condition,  though  with  occasional  intervals 
of  apparent  improvement.  On  receipt  of 
discouraging  news  on  the  29th  of  March,  his 
eldest  son  Charles  started  South,  but  before 
he  could  reach  Leesburgh  Mr.  Fargo  had  ex- 
pired, at  a  quarter  after  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  March  29,  1892.  Mr.  Fargo 
was  never  an  active  politician,  and  in  his 
maturer  years  his  business  affairs  occupied 
too  much  of  his  time  to  allow  him  to  bestow 
much  of  his  attention  upon  political  matters. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zen, and  gave  hearty  and  liberal  suj)port  to 
the  republican  party,  and  to  all  movements 
which  he  saw  to  be  for  the  general  good  of 
the  community.  He  was  not  a  member  of 
any  church,  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  course 
of  membership,  but  was  a  regular  attendant 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  of  this 
city.  Socially  he  was  very  popular,  his 
cheerful  and  affable  disposition  winning  for 
him  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
He  was  possessed  of  great  will  power,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  direct  and 
guide  a  great  mercantile  business  through  a 
long  and  successful  period.  Ambitious  and 
hoj)eful  by  nature,  he  steadily  persevered  in 
the  face  of  numerous  obstacles,  meeting  dif- 
ficulties bravely  and  firmly,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  achieving  abundant  success 
in  what  he  had  undertaken.  Although  an 
earnest  and  diligent  business  man,  devoting 
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his  thoughts  during  the  day  almost  exelu- 
sivelv  to  his  business,  he  did  not  allow  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  to  warp  his  faculties  either 
at  head  or  heart,  but  remained  to  the  end  a 
kindly,  genial,  friendly  gentleman,  with 
whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  con- 
verse. A  distinguished  clergyman  of  Chi- 
cago who  knew  Mr.  Fargo  intimately  for 
many  years  says  of  liini:  "True  to  his 
Puritan  lineage  and  training,  he  was  a  man 
of  strict  integrity,  fidelity  and  honor.  His 
character  possessed  unity,  because  he  was 
true  to  fundamental  moral  principles;  no 
aspersion  could  be  cast  upon  his  honesty. 
Cautious  about  assuming  obligations,  he  was 
scrui)ulous  and  hearty  in  discharging  them 
and  in  keeping  good  faith  with  all.  This  was 
noticeable  not  only  in  his  business  but  also 
in  his  domestic  and  social  relations.  A  most 
devoted  husband,  his  years  of  married  life 
were  unusually  happy  and  serene,  and  his 
years  of  widowerhood  were  sacred  to  the  de- 
voted wife  who  had  been  taken  away  from 
him.  He  was  a  singularly  wise  and  faithful 
father.  But  he  had  none  of  the  severity 
which  has  marked  some  Puritan  homes.  No 
part  of  his  training  was  merely  sujjpressive. 
Insisting  only  upon  the  essential  moral  qual- 
ities, he  showed  gentleness,  considerateness, 
tolerance  and  great  wi.sdom  as  to  all  minor 
and  incidental  matters.  His  children  were 
led  and  not  driven.  His  care  in  childhood, 
they  were  his  companions  in  manhood,  becom- 
ing his  ])artners  in  the  affections  of  the  home 
as  well  as  in  the  responsibilities  of  business. 
It  was  a  delightful  home  to  visit.  'Shop 
talk'  was  there  left  behind,  and  sym])athy, 
cheerfulness  and  cordiality  reigned  even 
after  bereavement  had  fallen  upon  it.  For 
years  he  remained  at  home  regularly  on 
Monday  evenings,  and  many  congenial  call- 
ers made  them  bright.  While  he  was  rather 
reserved,  especially  to  comparative  strangers 
on  all  the  dee])er  and  more  mysterious  and 
debatable  problems  of  life,  he  was  ever  open 


and  kindly  in  his  manners  ;  an<l  to  his  inti- 
mates he  was  sometimes  communicative. 
His  inner  circle  of  close  friends  were  bound 
to  him  with  hooks  of  steel,  and  they  found 
his  company  wonderfully  agreeable.  Liberal 
in  all  his  views  on  questions  of  mere  expe- 
diency, he  held  fixed  convictions  on  primary 
matters  of  morality.  He  was  by  instinct 
and  habit  a  gentleman,  as  Sir  Philiji  Sidney 
was  ;  for  his  life  tilled  out  the  knightly  defi- 
nition, '  high  thoughts  in  a  heart  of  cour- 
tesy.' His  esteem  and  good  will  for  others 
were  therefore  repaid  in  kind,  and  he  left 
behind  him,  amidst  earth's  shadows,  a  large 
body  of  sincere  mourners,  who  treasure  the 
Iccracies  of  his  character." 


OSCAR  D.   WETHERELL. 

Oscar  Dasiei,  Wetherell,  president  of 
the  Globe  National  Bank  and  ex-city  comp- 
troller, was  born  at  Bath,  New  Hampshire, 
June  21,  1834.  His  parents,  George  and 
Polly  (Walker)  Wetherell,  were  natives  of 
Massachusetts.  They  were  both  descended 
from  old  New  England  families,  his  father 
being  a  descendant  of  Governor  Edward 
Winslow,  of  "Mayflower"  fame,  and  his 
mother  being  of  Scotch  extraction.  Both 
families  have  been  settled  in  New  England 
since  the  colonial  days.  His  father  was  a 
w<)olen  manufacturer  in  Bath,  and  latterly  a 
farmer.  Mr.  Wetherell  received  his  jtrimary 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  Bath 
and  Haverhill.  He  came  west  in  1852,  and 
settled  in  Henry,  Illinois.  After  working 
as  a  clerk  in  a  lumber  yard  at  that  place  one 
year,  he  came  to  Chicago  in  1853.  He 
started  in  the  lumber  business  here  by  tally- 
ing on  the  docks,  and  in  1854  went  to  work 
as  foreman  in  the  lumber  yard  of  Jabez  Bar- 
ber, who  was  lost  in  1854,  while  on  his 
homeward  voyage  from  England,   in  the  ill- 
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fated  steamev  Pacitiu,  whic-li  went  down  with 
all  on  board  in    luid-ocean,   and  was    never 
more  heard   of.      The  business    was  carried 
on  by  the  estate  of    Mr.   Barber,   in    whose 
employ  Mr.  Wetherell  remained  as  foreman 
of  the  yards  for  three  years  more.      In  1860 
he  accepted  a   position    as  salesman  for  the 
Newyago  Lumber  Company,  and  continued 
with  them    for  three   years  more.      In  1863 
he   engaged  in  the  lumber  business  on   his 
own  account    in   partnership   with    W.     H. 
Jenkins,  the  firm  name  being  Wetherell  & 
Jenkins.      This  firm   lasted  nine  years.      In 
1871  Mr.  Wetherell  bought  an  interest  in  a 
lumber  mill    at  Saginaw,    Michigan,   which 
he  still  retains.      His  associates  in  this  busi- 
ness were,    first,  Mr.    Wm.   H.   Wright   of 
Saginaw,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wright  & 
Wetherell,     which    later     became    A.     W. 
Wright  &    Company  on   the    admission   as 
senior  partner  of  Mr.   Ammi  W.  Wright,  of 
Alma,  in  that  state.      Both  these  firms  were 
dissolved   in  1884,    and  a    new  corporation 
was  formed  under  the  name    of  the  A.    W. 
Wright    Lumber    Company,    in   which  Mr. 
Wetherell  is  a  director.      In  1876  Mr.  Weth- 
erell established  a  large  planing  mill  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  has  transacted    a  flourishing 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  increasing  his  oper- 
ations  soon    after  by    the    erection  of    two 
other  planing  mills.      While    still  carrying 
on  his  important    lumber    enterprises,   Mr. 
Wetherell  has  for  many  years  been  interested 
in  the   Senour  Manufacturing  Company   of 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of  mixed  paints  and 
varnish,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
vice-president  of    that  corporation.      He    is 
also  a  director  in  the  North   Aurora  Milling 
Company,  who  have  a  large  flouring  mill  at 
Aurora,  Illinois,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Wetherell  elevator   on  Quarry    street,   Chi- 
cago.   In  addition  to  these  varied  enter]>rises, 
he  has  been    a    stockholder  in    the    Ameri- 
can Trust  and  Savings  l)ank    from  its  incep- 


tion, and  was  a  director  in   it    until   the    or- 
ganization of  the    Globe  National  bank    in 
1890,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors.     In  1890  he  organized  a  private  l)ank, 
known  as  the  Wetherell  bank,   of  which  he 
was    sole  proprietor.       Soon    after,    in    the 
same  year,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of 
other  lumberiuen  and  business  men,   he    or- 
ganized the  Globe  National   bank,   of  which 
he  was  elected  the  first  president.      He  then 
turned  over  his  private    bank  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  George  L.  Magill,  formerly  of  the 
First  National  bank,  who  had  been  the  cash- 
ier of  the    Wetherell  bank,    and  under  Mr. 
Magill's  management  it  has  done  and  is  do- 
ing a  prosperous  business  under  the  name  of 
the  Avenue  Savings  bank.     The  Globe  Na- 
tional bank  was  oi)ened  for  business  in  De- 
cember, 1890,   and  began  operations  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices.    It  started  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  with   a  strong  man- 
agement, and  has  been  generously  supported 
by  the  mercantile   community.      Mr.   Weth- 
erell served  the  city  of  Chicago  as  alderman 
from  1881  to  1889,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
last  term   declined  a  renomination.      When 
first  nominated  as  alderman  for  the  fourth 
ward  of  the  city,  in  1881,  it  was  only  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  friends  that   he  con- 
sented to  run,   his  private  business  being  so 
large  as  to    require  his  whole  attention.      A 
citizen  of    the  ward,    in  a  published  inter- 
view, spoke  of  him  as  a  man   of  incorrupti- 
ble principles,  who  had  opinions  of  his  own 
and  acted  upon  them   independently   of  any 
outside  influences,  and  who  was   too  shrewd 
to  allow  himself  to  be  used   as    a  tool  ;  and 
he  ]>redicted  that  Mr.  Wetherell  would  be  a 
leader  in  the  council  and  not  one  of  the  mere 
rank  and  tile.      Mr.  Wetherell  fully  justifled 
the  eulogistic  opinion  thus  expressed  of  him, 
during  his  eight  years'   service  in  the  coun- 
cil.     He  was  elected,   and  at   once  took  his 
place  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  municipal 
body    of  Chicago.      Appointed  chairnuui  of 
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the  ino.st  important  i-nmniittee  of  the  i.'oiin- 
cil — that  of  finance — he  jiroved  liimself  an 
efficient  and  vigilant  guardian  of  the  city 
treasury.  He  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  pay-rolls  of  the  various  municipal  de- 
partments, with  a  view  to  equalizing  salaries 
and  cutting  off  the  army  of  do-nothings,  hold- 
ing easy  and  well  ]>aid  ])ositions  around  the 
city  hall.  In  the  matter  of  city  contracts, 
he  was  firm  in  insisting  that  these  should 
uniformly  he  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  in 
resisting  any  favoritism  or  jobbery  in  award- 
ing them.  A  projjosed  aiiiiroi)riation  for  a 
manual  training  school  in  the  West  division 
of  the  city  was  opposed  by  him,  not  because 
he  objected  to  manual  training,  but  because 
he  considered  that  the  public  school  funds 
shciiild  only  be  a])plie<l  to  furnishing  to  chil- 
dren a  plain  common  scIkx.iI  e<lucatiou. 
Commenting  on  his  action  in  this  matter,  a 
city  paper  said  :  "The  time  is  apparently 
coming  when  Chicago  parents  that  want  their 
children  to  know  anything  will  keep  them 
out  of  the  public  schools.  The  schools  of 
this  city  are  now  so  managed  that  if  a  chihl 
jiicks  uj)  anything  useful  among  the  rubbish 
with  which  he  is  expected  to  employ  him- 
self, he  is  smarter  and  luckier  than  the  aver- 
age. The  school  board  has  adorned  pulilic 
schooling  with  so  many  useless  frills  that 
time  the  scholar  should  devote  to  more  solid 
studies  is  wasted,  and  his  mind  is  so  filled 
with  rubl)ish  that  it  is  pretty  certain  to  drive 
out  of  his  head  what  little  useful  knowledge 
chances  to  get  into  it."  In  all  this  policy  of 
checking  useless  appropriations,  and  econo- 
mizing the  public  funds,  Mr.  Wetherell  had 
the  warm  support  of  the  best  men  of  both 
parties  and  of  the  press  of  the  city.  When 
his  first  term  of  office  expired,  his  reelection 
was  advocated  by  the  leading  citizens  of  his 
ward,  and  the  Chicago  Trihum-  endorsed  him 
in  the  following  hearty  terms:  "  He  has 
made  a  most  excellent  record  in  the  council. 
His  course  has  met  the  approval  of  a   vast 


majority  of  the  property  owners  of  the  ward 
irrespective  of  party  ;  democrats  as  well  as 
republicans  endorse  his  aldermanic  record. 
The  fourth  ward  has  never  been  represented 
l)y  a  better  man  in  the  council,  nor  one 
truer  to  its  interests  or  those  of  the  citv. 
His  whole  record  is  straight  and  clean,  and 
when  such  a  man  is  willing  to  devote  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  interests  of  the 
ward  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  not  to 
retain  his  services."'  ]Mr.  ^^'etherell  was 
reelected  in  1885  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority over  his  democratic  ojiponent,  and 
again  in  1887.  The  local  ])apers  were  unan- 
imous in  jiraise  of  Mr.  WethcreU's  conduct 
in  the  council.  One  of  them  said  :  "He  is 
one  of  the  most  valualile  men  in  tlie  council. 
His  votes  have  always  been  given  in  favor 
of  honesty  and  good  government.  As  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  he  has  made  a 
splendid  record."  Still  another  said:  "Mr. 
Wetherell  has  made  an  honest,  efficient  and 
able  alderman  ;  has  opfiosed  thelioodlers  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  ;  has 
l)een  a  eonsislcnt  and  vigorous  sn])porter  of 
reform  measures."  After  the  division  of 
the  third  ward  he  was  again  apjiointed  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee,  and  served 
for  three  years  on  the  committee  on  fire  and 
water  and  on  licenses.  ^Vs  a  member  of  tlie 
committee  on  election  lie  also  did  good  ser- 
vice ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
licenses  lie  foiinulated  the  high  license  bill, 
known  as  the  Harper  bill,  from  the  gentle- 
man who  was  its  sponsor  in  the  legislature. 
The  closing  years  of  his  term  were  signal- 
ized by  a  vigorous  effort  to  eoiiipel  the  city 
treasurer  to  turn  over  to  the  city  the  in- 
terest on  the  city  funds.  To  tliis  end  he  in- 
troduced an  ordinance  ])roviding  that  the 
mayor,  comptroller,  and  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  should  make  arrangements 
for  the  deposit  of  the  public  funds,  so  that 
the  interest  should  lie  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  city.      The  ordinance   was  adopted,  but 
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it  mi't  the  fate  of  all  similar  measures  of  re- 
form, and  when,  in  1889,  Mr.  Wetherell 
was  nominated  for  the  mayoralty,  hojteless 
of  carrying  out  the  reforms  he  had  at  heart, 
he  declined  the  honor,  saying  to  the  com- 
mittee who  put  him  in  nomination  :  "I  have 
not  sufficiently  recovered  from  my  l;itc  ill- 
ness to  make  the  canvass  for  mayor  without 
serious  danger  to  my  health."  The  first 
fruits  of  this  efiFort  is  that  the  late  city  treas- 
urer has  turned  into  the  city  treasury  138,- 
000  of  interest  money  after  paying  the  entire 
expenses  of  his  office  out  of  the  interest  col- 
lected from  the  lianks  on  city  deposits.  Be- 
fore leaving  his  municipal  record,  we  may 
mention  that  Mr.  Wetherell  was  the  pro- 
jector of  steam  apparatus  for  turning  bridges 
and  personally  advanced  money  to  the  city 
to  i)Ut  the  first  one  in  operation.  This  ap- 
paratus is  now  used  on  many  of  the  bridges, 
and  will  eventually  supersede  the  old  fash- 
ioned handlevers.  One  of  Mayor  Harrison's 
first  appointments  after  his  election  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  was  that  of  Mr.  Wetherell 
to  the  city  comptrollershij),  which  met  the 
warmest  ai)proval  of  the  public  and  the 
press,  irrespective  of  political  affiliations. 
He  resigned  from  office  immediately  on  the 
election  of  Mr.  Hoi)kins,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  lamented  chief.  Mr.  Wetherell 
has  been  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  and  was  reelected  in 
1887  a  member  of  its  committee  on  political 
action,  which  originated  the  city  election 
law,  and  successfully  maintained  its  consti- 
tutionality before  the  Sujireme  Court  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Wetherell  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife  was  Miss  Matilda  S. 
Wilde  of  Chicago.  They  were  married  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1856,  and  had  three 
children.  She  died  in  1883.  His  present 
wife  was  Miss  Harriet  M.  Senour  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  whom  he  married  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  188.T.  She  has  also  borne  him 
three  children. 


O.  R.   KEITH. 

Forty  years  ago  Osborn  Rensselaer  Keith, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  located  in  Chi- 
cago and  joined  the  hosts  of  enterprising, 
public-spirited  men  from  the  East  whose  en- 
ergy and  capital  have  builded  this  great  city. 
He  came  from  New  England,  which  had 
long  been  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  He 
was  born  at  Barre,  Vermont,  September  24, 
1831.  His  father  was  Martin  and  his  mother 
Betsy  (French)  Keith.  His  earliest  acquire- 
ments in  the  line  of  education  were  obtained 
in  the  district  schools  of  Barre  and  later  on 
he  attended  the  academy  at  Bakersfield,  Ver- 
mont. After  being  employed  for  a  time  in 
a  general  store  at  Barre,  Vermont,  he  in 
1850  went  to  Montpelier,  the  state  capital 
where  he  was  employed,  first  by  Burbank  & 
Langdon,  dealers  in  flour  and  iron,  and  also 
in  the  dry  goods  house  of  Silas  Burbank, 
which  was  another  branch  of  the  same  firm's 
business.  Having  an  aptitude  for  trade  he 
very  soon  obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of 
all  the  lines  of  business  conducted  by  this 
firm,  with  which  he  remained  four  years. 
In  1854,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Edson,  he  came  to  Chicago,  with  a  fixed 
purpose  to  cast  his  fortune  with  the  ex])and- 
ing  West  and  become  identified  with  its 
growth  and  greatness.  His  first  employment 
here  was  with  the  wholesale  millinery  house 
of  D.  B.  Fisk  &  Co.,  as  traveling  salesman 
and  collector.  He  remained  with  this  firm 
about  four  years  and  then  united  with  A.  E. 
Faxon  and  organized  a  i)artnership,  under 
the  style  of  Keith  &  Faxon,  for  the  purpo.se 
of  dealing  in  millinery  goods  at  wholesale. 
In  1860  his  brother  Edson  joined  the  firm, 
adding  hats  and  caps  to  the  stock,  and 
changing  the  firm  to  Keith,  Faxon  &  Co.,  a 
style  maintained  until  1865,  when  Mr. 
Faxon  retired,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Elbridge  G.  Keith.  The  firm  was  then 
changed  to  Keith  Brothers.     With   uninter- 
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riipteil  [irosiierity  the  business  was  coTitiiiueil 
bv  this  firm  as  then  constituted  for  a  period 
of  fourteen  years,  when  the  senior  member 
witlidrew  and  established  a  separate  house 
for  the  jobbing  and  wholesale  of  millinery 
goods,  under  the  name  of  ().  R.  Keith  & 
Company.  After  five  years  of  se])aration 
the  firms  of  O.  R.  Keith  &  Company  and 
Keith  Brothers  were  consolidated  under  the 
firm  name  of  Edson  Keith  &  Company. 
Three  years  later  the  branch  of  trade  cover- 
ing men's  hats  and  furs  was  separated  from 
the  millinery,  located  on  Adams  near  jMar- 
ket,  and  conducted  under  the  corporate  name 
of  Keith  Bi'others.  The  other  departments 
were  continued  at  the  former  locatioUj*  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  Monroe  street.  Mr.  O. 
R.  Keith  at  this  time  (1887)  retired  from 
active  commercial  business.  His  enterjn'ises 
had  been  eminently  successful  and  he  had 
accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune  during 
the  thirty-four  years  spent  in  the  wholesale 
trade  at  Chicago.  The  management  of  his 
large  holdings  in  real  estate  has  occupied 
that  portion  of  time  which  he  devotes  to 
business.  The  remaining  portion  has  been 
spent  in  foreign  travel.  Much  of  his  real 
estate  is  suburban,  situated  in  Kenwood  and 
Woodlawn.  In  1871  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  W.  Woodruff,  daughter  of  the  late 
Ralph  Woodruff,  of  Ottawa,  Illinois.  Two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  have  sprung 
from  this  marriage,  Ijringing  joy  and  l>less- 
ing  to  a  happy  home.  Mr.  Keith  has  al- 
ways been  a  republican,  but  never  an  ac- 
tive partisan.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  and  Calumet  clubs  and  was  elected 
vice  j)resident  of  the  latter  in  1892.  Ac- 
companied by  his  family  he  has  spent  much 
time  in  travel  in  Europe,  not  only  since  his 
retirement  from  business,  but  even  while 
engaged  actively  in  trade.  In  1878  he  was 
one  of  the  two  commissioners  appointed  by 
Governor  Cullom  to  represent  the  State  of 
Illinois  at  the  International  Exposition  held 


in  Paris  ;  Dr.  John  ^I.  Gregory,  of  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  being  the  other.  His  success 
in  commercial  pursuits  evinces  broad  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  domestic  trade  and  exec- 
utive ability  in  the  management  of  details. 
His  financial  ability  is  attested  by  the  judi- 
cious investment  of  profits,  so  as  to  increase 
his  fixed  and  productive  capital,  thereby 
insuring  an  income  sufficient  for  luxurious 
ease  and  tjie  culture  obtained  by  travel 
abroad.  He  is  a  gentleman  fitted  to  enjoy 
in  his  own  home,  in  society  and  the  broader 
field  of  travel,  the  accumulations  of  forty 
vears  of  active  business  life. 


ROBERT  L.  HENRY. 

Robert  Llewellyx  Hexry,  one  of  Chi- 
cago's most  enterprising  and  successful  citi- 
zens, was  born  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on 
the  22d  of  Febniary,  1844.  He  is  descended 
of  revolutionary  ancestors,  one  of  whom  was 
the  famous  Patrick  Henry,  whose  resolutions 
against  the  Stamp  Act  of  the  government  of 
George  III,  sounded  the  keynote  of  the 
struggle  for  independence,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  family  of  Henry  came  from 
Al)erdeen,  in  Scotland,  and  numbered  among 
its  collateral  kinsmen  the  historian  Robert- 
son. Of  the  direct  ancestors  of  Mr.  Robert 
Llewellyn  Henry,  the  earliest  of  whom  we 
have  any  record  of  was  Robert  Henry,  a 
Presbyterian  preacher,  who  emigrated  to 
America  from  Aberdeen  about  the  year  1740 
and  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  New 
Jersey,  in  1757.  He  settled  in  Charlotte 
county,  Virginia,  and  two  of  his  sons,  Dan- 
iel and  William,  fought  side  by  side  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  continental  general, 
William  Henry,  was  only  seven  years  old 
when  his  father  died.  After  the  war  was  over 
he  went  to  Kentucky,  and  took  part  in  the 
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tiyliting  with  the  Indhins  there,  along  witli 
IJoone  and  liis  coinjiatriots.  General  Henry 
married  Elizabeth  Julia  Floiinioy,  daughter 
t)l"  ii  Swiss  Huguenot,  whose  ancestors  liad 
Iteen  eonqielled  to  leave  their  native  laml  liy 
the  revoeation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  the 
time  of  the  (/rami  ■moiiarque,  Louise  XIV. 
The  second  son  of  General  William  Henry 
was  the  grandfather  of  ^Ir.  Robert  Llew- 
ellyn lleni-y,  who.  in  addition  to  his  distin- 
guished ancestry,  had  tiie  good  fortune  to  be 
born  on  ^Vashiugton's  birthday.  His  father, 
George  W.  Henry,  and  his  mother,  JSarah 
0.  Macey,  were  both  natives  of  Kentucky. 
His  father  was  cut  off  iu  his  thirtieth  year 
by  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849.  He  was  a 
hardy  and  enterprising  man,  and  from  the 
time  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  until  his 
death  was  the  owner  of  a  line  of  steamboats 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Ilis 
mother  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1890. 
Mr.  Henry  was  educated  tirst  at  Frankfort 
and  afterwards  at  Versailles,  Kentucky,  and 
when  only  seventeen  years  old  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  LTnion  army  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  joined 
the  Ninth  Kentucky  cavalry,  and  served 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  in 
the  department  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Perryville  and 
Lawrenceburg,  and  in  the  fighting  around 
Richmond,  Kentucky,  which  resulted  in  the 
confederates  being  driven  back  from  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  their  being  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  attempt  to  conquer 
the  soil  of  that  state.  In  the  expedition 
against  the  guerilla  General  Morgan,  he  was 
actively  engaged,  and  in  the  desperate  tight 
with  jMorgan's  band  on  Marrow  Bone  Creek 
near  Colunil)ia,  Kentucky,  he  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him.  He  supplied  himself  with 
a  fresh  horse  and  joined  his  regiment  the 
next  day  in  its  pursuit  of  Morgan  in  his 
great  raid  through  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  in  which  the  two  commands  made  the 


jilienomcnal  distance  of  1500  miles  in  seven- 
teen days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  near 
Ijuffington's  Island,  Ohio,  the  confederates — 
some  3000  in  numbers — were  captured,  there 
lieing  only  eighty-five  of  the  rebels  escaping. 
Entering  the  Union  army  as  a  private  soldier 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant-major,  and 
during  his  last  year  of  service  was  appointed 
military  storekeeper,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a  book- 
keeper in  a  dry-goods  house  for  one  year. 
The  next  year,  he  was  employed  in  the  same 
capacity  for  a  lumber  firm  in  St.  Louis.  In 
18G9  he  went  into  the  lumber  business  on  his 
owif  account  as  a  member  of  tlie  firm  of 
Thompson,  Henry  &  Company.  This  part- 
nership continued  for  five  years,  and  in  1873 
Ml'.  Henry  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he 
organized  the  firm  of  Henry,  Barker  & 
Company,  which  continued  to  do  businesss 
for  eight  years.  In  1882  the  firm  of  Henry 
Brothers  &  Leidigh  was  formed,  of  which 
Mr.  Henry  was  the  principal  partner,  and 
which  was  in  operation  about  one  year.  In 
the  same  year  he  also  organized  the  Duluth 
Lumber  Company,  and  built  the  largest  mill 
then  existing  in  the  Northwest.  In  Duluth 
he  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  lumber  for 
three  years.  Since  1886  his  lumber  business 
in  Chicago  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
firm  name  of  R.  L.  Henry  &  Comi)any. 
During  the  year  1885  he  was  vice-president 
of  the  S.  K.  Martin  Lumber  Company  of 
Chicago.  He  had  been  a  partner  with  Mr. 
Martin  at  Duluth,  but  owing  to  the  general 
depression  of  business  their  enteri)rise  was 
not  successful,  and  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved. In  settling  up  their  partnership 
affairs,  differences  occurred  between  them, 
but  their  mutual  respect  was  in  no  way  im- 
paired by  these  disputes,  and  when,  about 
ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Martin  found  it  advisa- 
ble owing  to  failing  health  to  make  a  trij)  to 
Europe,  he  placed  the  control  of  his   affairs 
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in  Mr.  Henry's  hand.s,  saying  to  a  common 
friend  that  Mr.  Henry  was  "smart  and  sharp 
but  thoroughly  honest,"  and  that  he  trusted 
him  implicitly.  In  addition  to  his  extensive 
interests  in  connection  with  the  tirm  of  R. 
L.  Henry  &  Company,  Mr.  Henry  is  also 
the  largest  stockholder  of  the  Henry  & 
Coatesworth  Lumber  Company,  and  is  the 
treasurer  of  that  corporation.  The  Henry 
&  Coatesworth  Lumber  Company  own  a 
large  line  of  yards  in  Nebraska.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Keystone  Palace  Horse 
Car  Company,  in  1890,  Mr.  Henry  has  been 
its  president.  He  was  also  one  of  the  or- 
cjanizers  of  the  Globe  National  bank,  of 
which  he  is  a  director.  When  the  World's 
Fair  Steamship  Company  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  jjroviding  transporta- 
liiin  facilities  from  the  Lake  Front  park 
to  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at  Jackson 
Park  by  means  of  a  fleet  of  passenger  steam- 
ers, Mr.  Henry  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  company,  which  office  he  now  holds. 
This  company,  known  as  the  Henry  Syndi- 
cate, obtained  a  concession  from  the  direc- 
tory of  the  World's  Fair,  granting  them 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  landing  passengers 
at  the  pier  in  front  of  the  fair  grounds.  He 
is  also  a  stockholder  in  the  Benjamin  ]\Ianu- 
facturing  Company  of  South  Evanston,  which 
is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  machinery  used  in  lumber  mills.  Mr. 
Henry  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  Rosa  Sharp,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel Fidelio  C.  Sharp  of  St.  Louis,  to  whom 
he  was  married  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1871.  Colonel  Sharp  was  a  brilliant  lawyer 
and  senior-member  of  the  well  known  law 
firm  of  Sharp  &  Broadhead.  Mrs.  Henry 
died  in  1876,  leaving  one  son,  Fidelio  Sharp 
Henry,  now  in  his  twenty-second  year,  who 
is  imrsuing  his  studies  at  Yale.  In  1880  Mr. 
Henry  married  Miss  Ada  C.  Badger,  and  by 
this  second  marriage  he  has  three  sons,  aged 
twelve,   eight  and    six    respectively.       The 


second  Mrs.  Henry  is  the  daughter  of  A.  C. 
Badger  an  old  and  respected  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, well  known  as  a  banker  here  before  the 
great  lire,  and  a  man  who  always  stood  high 
in  the  social  world.  Mr.  Henry  has  been  al- 
most uniformly  successful  in  all  his  business 
operations.  Being  conservative  in  his  esti- 
mate of  values,  he  has  generally  been  on  the 
"bear"  side  of  the  market,  and  his  calcula- 
tions have  usually  turned  out  to  have  been 
shrewd  and  sagacious,  and  resulted  profitably 
to  himself.  He  is  energetic  and  industrious, 
working  early  and  late,  and  during  the  time 
he  has  been  a  leading  operator  in  the  lumber 
market  he  has  always  maintained  an  unblem- 
ished standing  commercially.  He  has  never 
known  failure,  and  is  always  punctual  and 
promi)t  in  meeting  his  engagements.  So- 
cially, his  princely  hospitality  is  of  the  old 
fashioned  southern  quality,  and  his  elegant 
home  on  Grand  boulevard  is  very  frequently 
the  scene  of  brilliant  gatherings  of  leading 
people  in  Chicago  society.  Mrs.  Henry,  who 
is  noted  for  her  beauty  and  rare  social  quali- 
ties, is  one  of  the  patronesses  of  the  annual 
charity  ball  and  other  events  of  a  similar 
kind.  Politically,  Mr.  Henry  is  a  democrat 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  President  Cleve- 
land, but  does  not  make  himself  prominent 
as  a  party  worker.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Iroquois  and  Union  League  clubs,  and  en- 
joys a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  both, 
interesting  himself  less  in  their  j)olitical  than 
in  their  social  functions. 


CHARLES  B.  FAR  WELL. 

Hex.  Chaeles  B.  Far^veli.  was  born 
near  Painted  Post,  Steuben  county,  New 
York,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1823.  Until 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  lived  with  his 
parents  at  his  native  place,  and  after  the 
usual    preliminary    schooling    entered    the 
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academy  at  Elmira,  New  York,  his  course 
of  study  there  including  a  thorough  j)ractical 
instruction  in  land  surveying.  In  1838  he 
came  to  Illinois  with  his  father,  who  located 
upon  a  farm  in  Ogle  county.  Here  for  sev- 
eral years  he  was  occupied  alternately  in 
farming  and  surveying.  This  active  out- 
door life  during  the  years  of  his  growing 
manhood,  built  up  his  naturally  robust 
constitution,  which  has  never  failed  him 
through  all  the  arduous  labors  of  his  later 
life.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1844,  he 
came  to  Chicago,  and  some  time  afterwards 
obtained  a  jiosition  as  deputy  clerk  with 
George  R.  Davis,  clerk  of  Cook  county. 
His  chief  was  incapacitated  by  illness  almost 
the  first  day  that  Mr.  Farwell  entered  upon 
his  duties,  and  upon  the  young  deputy 
devolved  the  duty  of  opening  the  county 
commissioners'  court.  The  duties  of  the 
clerk  were  of  course  entirely  strange  to  him, 
but  by  the  aid  of  members  of  the  court  he 
was  enabled  to  familiarize  himself  in  a  short 
time  with  the  work  of  his  office,  and  for 
four  months  he  acted  as  county  clerk,  dis- 
charging his  responsible  functions  to  the 
universal  satisfaction  of  the  board  and  of 
the  community.  Mr.  Davis  returned  at  the 
end  of  that  time  and  Mr.  Farwell  resumed 
his  duties  as  deputy.  He  remained  in  the 
county  clerk's  office  with  Mr.  Davis  until 
the  spring  of  1846,  when  Captain  J.  B.  F. 
Russell  offered  him  a  clerkship  in  his  real 
estate  office,  which  he  accepted.  In  1849 
he  was  engaged  as  corresponding  clerk  in 
the  banking  house  of  George  Smith,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  position  of 
teller.  He  remained  there  until  December, 
1853.  His  experience  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  had  given  him  an  interest  in  political 
affairs,  and  in  September,  1853,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  county  clerk. 
He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  over  his 
o]>](onent,  Dr.  E.  S.  Kiniberly.  So  satis- 
factorily did  he  till  the  office  dnrin<'-  his  first 


term  of  four  years  that  he  was  again  elected 
in  1857,  retiring  at  the  close  of  his  second 
term.  His  administration  of  the  office  was 
marked  by  executive  ability  and  efficiency, 
and  while  he  held  it  he  reorganized  the 
entire  system  of  keeping  the  county  records. 
For  the  next  six  years,  from  1861  to  1867, 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  private 
business.  He  engaged  in  real  estate  trans- 
actions for  three  years,  and  in  1864  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  i)resent  luiuse  of 
J.  V.  Farwell  &  Co.,  to  which  he  has  given 
his  attention  more  or  less  up  to  the  present 
time.  With  his  keen  insight  into  business 
methods  and  able  management,  the  house  at 
once  took  ra])id  strides  towards  its  present 
magnificent  ])roportions.  In  1866  Governor 
Oglesby  ap])ointed  him  a  member  of  the 
first  state  board  for  the  equalization  of  taxes, 
and  he  took  his  part  in  the  preliminary  work 
ui>on  which  as  a  basis  the  O]ierations  of  all 
subsequent  boards  have  been  conducted.  In 
1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  Cook  county,  and  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board  ;  and  during  his  term 
of  office  the  new  wings  were  added  to  the 
old  court  house,  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  1871.  In  1870  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress, defeating  Mr.  Josejih  Medill,  who 
was  his  competitor  for  the  nomination,  and 
was  elected  by  5,300  majority  over  his 
Democratic  opponent,  John  Went  worth. 
He  was  reelected  in  1872,  and  again  in  1874. 
He  retired  from  public  life  for  a  time  after 
the  expiration  of  his  third  term,  but  in  1880 
he  was  again  nominated  for  Congress  and 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  In  1887  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
And  retired  from  that  Ixxly  im  the  4th  of 
March,  1891.  Ever  since  his  first  initiation 
into  public  affairs  as  the  dej)uty  clerk  of 
Cook  county  in  1844,  Mr.  Farwell  has  been 
an  infiuential  factor  in  Republican  politics 
in  Illinois.      He   was    a   member  of  the  Re- 
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imhlican  state  central  roiiunittee  for  mauy 
year*!,  and  chairman  of  that  eonimittee  in 
1872,  and  has  played  an  important  part  in 
many  state  and  national  uonventious  and 
campaigns.  He  has  always  been  found  a 
faithful  supjiorter  of  the  Republican  party 
and  its  candidates,  and  always  contributed 
liberally  to  campaign  funds  and  to  the  ex- 
]penses  of  the  national  conventions  of  the 
party  which  were  held  in  Chicago.  But 
apart  from  politics,  Mr.  Farwell  has  ren- 
dered important  public  services  in  this  city. 
lie  has  been  one  of  the  i)rincipal  builders  of 
the  business  district,  and  owns  many  fine 
structures  erected  for  business  j)urposes.  It 
was  mainly  through  his  instrumentality  that 
the  Washington  street  tunnel — the  first  un- 
dertaking of  the  kind  in  Chicago — was 
completed,  after  the  original  contractors  had 
left  it  in  a  condition  of  almost  total  wreck. 
He  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  capital  for  its 
reconstruction,  and  under  his  supervision  the 
work  was  pushed  forward  to  completion.  In 
a  (juiet,  unostentatious  way,  Mr.  Farwell 
has  distributed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
means  in  charities,  always  judiciously  be- 
stowed, and  for  many  years  he  has  been  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Lake 
Forest  University,  an  institution  under  the 
management  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  he  has  built  his 
charming  summer  home.  Mr.  Farwell  was 
married  on  the  11th  of  October,  1852,  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Smith,  of  South  Williams- 
town,  Massachusetts.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren,— the  eldest  daughter,  Anna,  being  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Reginald  De  Koven;  the  second, 
Grace,  married  to  Mr.  Dudley  Winston, 
and  the  youngest,  Rose,  becoming  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Ilobart  Chatfield  Taylor  on  the  day 
after  her  graduation  from  the  Lake  Forest 
University;  and  one  son,  Walter  Farwell. 
Mr.  Farwell  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Chicago  club  and  a  member  of  the  LTnion 
League,  the  Commercial  and  the  Bankers' 
clubs  of  Chicago. 


JAMES  H.   SWAN. 

Jamks  H.  Swax  was  born  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1824,  in  Haddam,  Connecticut, 
where  he  passed  the  lirst  twenty  years  of  his 
life.  His  family  were  of  English  extraction 
and  strict  Puritans  ;  his  father,  Dea  Hurlbut 
Swan,  was  a  zealous  believer  in  the  Puritan 
doctrines,  and  carefully  brought  up  his 
children  in  the  same  faith.  James  received 
his  education  primarily  at  the  common  school 
of  the  district,  to  which  was  added  three 
years  at  Brainerd  academy.  In  the  spring 
of  1845,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-fii-st 
year,  his  father  moved  to  Lake  county,  Illi- 
nois, with  his  wife  and  four  boys,  and  made 
his  home  in  what  is  now  called  Fremont,  in 
that  county,  where  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
Dea  Swan  died.  From  1845  to  1853  James 
II.  Swan  was  engaged  in  farming.  On  the 
1st  of  June,  1847,  he  married  Mary  Emily, 
second  daughter  of  Alva  Trowbridge,  one 
of  the  ))ioneers  of  the  Chicago  lumber  trade 
who  owned  a  tract  of  pine  lands  at  Muske- 
gon, Michigan,  and  lumber  yards  in  Chi- 
cago, doing  a  business  which  was  considered 
extensive  in  those  days,  and  ranked  him 
among  the  leading  lumber  merchants  of  the 
citj'.  After  his  marriage  he  remained  on 
the  farm  until  1853,  when  he  went  to  Mus- 
kegon and  began  as  a  lumberman  in  a  small 
way  on  his  own  account.  In  July,  1865,  he 
l>ecame  a  jjartner  with  his  fathcr-iu-Iaw, 
coming  the  same  year  to  Chicago  to  take 
charge  of  the  yard,  which  was  situated  on 
Market  street  near  Monroe  street.  In  the 
spring  of  1857  the  yard  was  removed  across 
the  river  upon  the  ground  where  the  Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg,  and  Fort  Wayne  depot  is 
now  situated.  In  common  with  the  majority 
of  lumljermen,  the  firm  of  Trowbridge  & 
Swan  felt  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  com- 
mercial panic  of  1857,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1858  was  compelled  to  assign.  By  the  vol- 
untary consent  of  all  the  creditors  the  assign- 
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raent  was  raised,  and  the  tinii  was  able  to 
]iav  ill  full  all  its  indebtedness,  both  priu- 
eipal  and  interest.  Business  moved  ini 
smoothly  and  prosperously  until  the  polit- 
ical troubles  whitdi  had  convulsed  the  entire 
country  for  years  in  connection  with  the 
slavery  question  culminated  in  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  States  and  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter.  At  the  president's  call  men 
everywhere  throughout  the  North  took  u]( 
arms,  and  formed  themselves  into  regiments 
for  service  against  the  rebels.  The  patriotic 
spirit  was  strong  in  the  city  of  Chicago  ; 
enlistments  of  young  men  went  vigorously 
forward,  and  one  day  early  in  July,  18G2, 
Mr.  Swan  found  himself  in  company  with 
twenty-two  other  young  men  who,  like  him- 
self, were  members  of  the  congregation 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Tuttle  known  as 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  enlisted 
into  what  afterwards  became  the  Chi- 
cago Mercantile  Battei'y,  which  went  to  the 
front  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Association.  It  was  not  long 
l)efore  he  and  his  gallant  comrades  were 
called  into  action,  and  had  their  first  expe- 
rience of  the  grim  realities  of  war.  They 
took  part  in  the  first  attack  on  Vicksburg 
under  (General  Sherman  in  the  latter  part  of 
December,  1862,  which  was  unsuccessful, 
the  Federal  troojis  being  repulsed  ;  and  after 
that  jiroceeded  ui>  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Arkansas  river  to  Arkansas  Post,  where  a 
severe  battle  was  fought  in  the  early  part  of 
January,  1863,  resulting  in  the  capture  of 
5000  rebels.  Immediately  after  this  battle 
Mr.  Swan's  eoinpany  went  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Young's  Point,  and  went  into 
camp  there.  While  in  camp  at  Young's 
Point  he  was  taken  sick,  and  discharged 
from  the  service,  returning  home  to  Chi- 
cigo.  His  malady  proved  to  be  smallpox, 
and  for  some  time  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
He  was  confined  to  bed  for  two  months,  and 
it  was  nearly  midsummer   in  1863  before  he 


was  able  to  appear  out  of  doors.  His  mili- 
tary career,  therefore,  lasted  less  than  a  year 
but  in  that  short  time  he  had  met  the  enemy 
and  i)articipated  in  one  victorious  encounter, 
and  but  for  the  debilitating  eflfects  of  the 
disease  by  which  he  was  stricken  down, 
would  undoubtedly  have  continued  with  his 
battery  to  the  close  of  their  service.  In  the 
autumn  of  1863,  he  again  embarked  in  the 
business  that  had  eighteen  months  before 
been  relinquished  for  the  fortunes  of  soldier 
life.  He  then  entered  into  partnership  with 
Charles  B.  White  under  the  firm  name  of 
White  &  Swan.  His  partner,  Mr.  "White, 
had  also  been  formerly  associated  with  Alva 
Trowbridge  since  1862,  and  retained  his 
connection  with  him  for  two  years.  White  & 
Swan  had  a  lumber  mill  in  Muskegon,  Michi- 
gan, and  yards  in  Chicago,  the  lumber  man- 
ufactured in  Muskegon  being  shipped  to 
them  and  sold  in  Chicago  ;  and  in  addition 
to  dealing  in  manufactured  lumber,  they  also 
did  a  considerable  wholesale  commission 
lumber  business  on  the  Lumbermen's  Ex- 
change. In  the  latter  part  of  1871  the  firm 
was  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Ira  O. 
Smith  as  a  partner,  and  its  designation  was 
changed  to  White,  Swan  &  Company.  Mr. 
Smith  attended  to  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber at  Muskegon,  and  continued  his  manage- 
ment of  the  mill  there  until  the  closing  of 
the  company's  business  and  dissolution  of 
the  partnership.  This  occurred  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1888,  the  firm  having  existed  just 
twenty-five  years.  At  that  time  Mr.  White 
retired  from  the  business,  and  a  new  partner- 
ship was  formed,  which  still  exists  under 
the  style  of  Swan  &  Smith.  Mr.  Swan  has 
never  been  ambitious  for  jiolitical  prefer- 
ment, having  persistently  declined  all  prof- 
fers of  office,  preferring  to  do  his  duty  as  a 
private  citizen.  In  politics  he  has  always 
voted  and  worked  with  the  republican  party. 
Though  l)orn  and  reared  in  a  Puritan  house- 
hold, his  mind  very  early  became  receptive 
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of  a  more  liberal  creed,  ami  while  still  a 
yonug  mail  he  attached  himself  to  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Paul's  Universalist  church, 
of  which  for  nearlj'  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ryder  was  the  pastor.  Mr. 
Swan  has  now  been  connected  with  the  same 
church  for  thirty -live  years.  The  bond  of 
friendship  between  him  and  Dr.  Ryder  was 
strengthened  by  years  of  mutual  labor  for  a 
common  cause  ;  and  the  confidence  of  the 
]>astor  in  his  lay  member  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  of  the  latter  being  his  executor,  and 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  an  estate 
which  would  have  been  eon.sidered  ample 
enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  ordi- 
narj-  business  man.  In  the  evening  of  his 
life  Mr.  Swan  finds  himself  in  comfortable 
financial  circumstances.  His  only  child  is 
now  Mrs.  L.C.  Lawton,  wife  of  L.C.  Lawton, 
senior  memljer  of  the  rubber  clothing  firm 
of  Lawton  &  Hall.  His  three  grandchil- 
dren, James,  Lucille,  and  Marguerite,  help  to 
a<M  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  a  life  which 
has  now  nearly  reached  the  allotted  limit  of 
the  Psalmist,  but  which  all  who  know  him 
sincerely  hope  may  yet  be  jirolonged  fur 
many  years. 

CALVIN    DeWOLF. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Calvin  De- 
Wolf  has  been  a  factor  in  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  Chicago.  He  located  lu're 
about  the  date  of  its  incorjioration,  when  the 
city  was  only  a  small  town  on  the  muddy 
))rairie,  with  little  in  its  material  asjiect  to 
proclaim  the  greatness  and  the  gr.andeiir  it 
has  since  attained.  The  hope  of  the  future 
in  the  unpromising  jn-esent  of  sixty  years 
ago  was  the  faith  and  courage,  the  j)luck  and 
ambition  of  the  pioneers.  Calvin  DeWolf 
was  one  of  those  who  possessed  the  sturdy 
qualities  required  to  build  a  city  of  homes 
and  churches,  commercial  prosperity  and 
intellectual  culture.     His  remote  ancestors 


were  French,  of  the  class  that  would  suffer 
banishment  or  exile  for  conscience's  sake. 
They  were  among  the  early  immigrants  from 
Holland  who  settled  in  New  England.  Two 
generations  immediately  before  him  were 
born  at  Pomfret,  Connecticut.  His  father 
was  Giles  M.  DeWolf  and  his  mother  Anna 
Sj)aulding,  of  Cavendish,  Vermont,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Edward  Spaulding,  who  lived 
at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  in  1633.  The 
suliject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Braintrim, 
Lu/.erne  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  18, 
1815,  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  of  thirteen 
children.  Soon  after  his  birth  the  family 
removed  to  his  mother's  former  Vermont 
home  and  remained  about  five  years,  thence 
returning  to  Braintrim,  and  four  years  later 
locating  at  Bradford,  Pennsylvania.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  in  clearing  the  woods  to 
make  a  farm  and  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  improving  at  the  same  time  the 
best  oi)portunities  afforded  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  He  received  instruction  in  the 
common  branches  and  higher  m.athematics 
from  his  father,  who  was  liberally  educated, 
and  a  private  tutor  in  the  home  taught  him 
Latin.  His  first  ein]iloyinent  ofl^  the  farm 
was  teaching.  Assured  that  he  must  make 
his  own  way  he  accepted  the  conditions,  left 
home  on  attjiining  his  majority,  and  after  a 
short  course  in  the  Grand  River  Listitute  of 
Manual  Labor  at  Austinburg,  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  he  followed  the  star  of  em- 
pire and  ])aid  his  passage  to  Chicago  by- 
assisting  a  trader  with  a  cargo  of  fruit 
brought  to  the  young  city  for  sale.  He  ar- 
rived in  Chicago  October  30th,  1837,  with- 
out money  or  infiuential  friends.  Poor  in 
material  wealth,  he  was  rich  in  tlie  inlieri- 
tance  of  a  vigorous,  healthful  cmisiitution 
and  mental  endowments;  rich  in  pluck  and 
courage,  capacity  for  work,  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  ambition  to  succeed.  He  had 
never  engaged  in  any  other  employment 
than   farming   and    school  teaching,   and  as 
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nothing  ill  t-itlier  of  these  avocations  was 
avaihible,  he  set  out  on  foot,  through  the 
settlements  on  the  prairie,  to  find  a  school 
in  want  of  a  teacher;  secured  a  situation  at 
Hadle.y,  Will  county,  Illinois,  and  taught 
the  winter  term.  Returning  to  Cliicago  in 
the  spring  of  1838,  he  was  employed  as 
teacher  in  the  city  schools,  and  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  other  and  miscellaneous 
work,  besides  devoting  such  leisure  hours  as 
he  could  to  preparatory  reading  in  law.  The 
following  year  he  entered  systematically 
upon  a  course  of  study  in  the  text  hooks  in 
the  law  office  of  Giles  Spring  and  Grant 
Goodrich,  both  of  them  capable  lawyers, 
the  latter  subsequently  judge  of  the  supe- 
rior court.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1843,  after  an  examination  by  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  soon 
built  uj)  a  profitable  liiisiness.  The  practice 
of  his  profession  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  great  men  who  then  graced  the  bar 
of  Chicago:  Thomas  Hoyne,  J.  Young  Scam- 
mon,  Norman  B.  Judd,  afterwards  ajipointed 
minister  to  Prussia  by  President  Lincoln, 
John  D.  Caton,  who  became  eminent  as  a 
judge  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  Edward 
G.  Ryan,  afterwards  on  the  supreme  bench 
of  Wisconsin,  and  several  others.  In  1854 
he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and  held 
the  office  by  successive  elections  for  twenty- 
five  years,  during  a  period  when  it  was  most 
lucrative.  His  docket  showed  the  entry  and 
disposition  of  more  than  ninety  thousand 
cases,  a  number  at  that  time  unprecedented 
in  judicial  records.  He  served  on  the  board 
of  aldermen  from  1856  to  1858,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  revised  the  city 
ordinances,  and  really  devised  the  system  of 
government  now  existing.  He  was  alder- 
man again  from  1866  to  1868,  and  served 
two  terms  as  member  of  the  board  of  sujier- 
visors  of  Cook  county.  Mr.  DeWolf  was 
by  impulse  and  education  a  foe  of  human 
slavery.      He  hated  oppression   with  an   in- 


tensity that  fixed  his  political  status  with 
the  abolitionists  at  a  time  when  the  expres- 
sion of  such  sentiments  required  the  courage 
of  heroism.  He  was  one  of  the  brave  little 
liand  that  met  in  1838  in  a  little  hall  in  the 
Saloon  building,  corner  of  Clark  and  Lake 
streets,  to  declare  against  the  mob  and  de- 
jilore  the  murder  of  Lovejoy  at  Alton.  It 
was  the  first  anti-slavery  meeting  ever  held 
in  Chicago,  and  so  unreasoning  was  the  prej- 
udice against  abolitionists  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  meet  in  secret  and  place  a  watch 
to  give  warning  against  the  approach  of  a 
mob,  if  the  object  and  place  of  the  meeting 
should  become  known.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  Anti-slavery  Society,  organ- 
ized January  16,  1840.  Afterwards  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Westeni  Citizen, 
organ  of  the  abolitionists,  and  was  treasurer 
of  the  committee  that  raised  the  funds  for 
the  purpose.  This  paper,  under  the  edito- 
rial control  of  Z.  Eastman,  became  a  recog- 
nized power  in  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
The  total  vote  of  the  free  soil  party  in  Chi- 
cago in  1844  was  only  two  hundred  and  nine. 
Four  years  later  it  was  fifteen  hundred  and 
forty-three,  which  is  evidence  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  influence  of  the  jiioneers.  Mr. 
DeWolf  was  actively  and  prominently  iden- 
tified with  every  movement  in  the  city  to 
promote  the  cause  of  freedom  and  equal 
rights.  He  was  a  trusted  member  of  the 
band  that  rendered  aid  and  comfort  to  fu- 
gitives escaping  from  slavery,  holding  con- 
science and  the  moral  law  above  statutes 
enacted  to  perpetuate  oppression.  He  was 
indicted  in  1860,  with  others,  for  assisting 
on  the  way  to  Canada  a  young  black  woman 
who  had  escaped  from  her  master  in  Ne- 
braska, but  was  never  brought  to  trial.  He 
gave  bond  in  the  sum  of  twenty -five  hundred 
dollars  and  the  cause  was  dismissed  by  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  attorney  general  in  1861.  In 
1841  he  married  Miss  Frances  Kimball,  and 
the  union    was    blessed  with    five  children, 
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three  of  whom  are  living.  One  daughter 
went  Sonth  to  teach  the  negro  chiklren  and 
died  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  Mississippi,  in  1878. 
Calvin  DeWolf  is  a  good  lawyer  and  a  suc- 
cessful man  of  affairs.  Ilis  judicious  invest- 
ments yield  an  ample  income  and  he  is  able 
to  enjoy  the  leisure  so  well  earneil  hy  the 
struggles  and  privations  of  early  life.  His 
beliefs  are  based  on  conviction  ;  his  life  has 
been  governed  by  fixed  principles,  lie  be- 
longs to  that  ohl  school  of  strong,  caj)able 
men,  willing  to  sacrifice  property  ami  im- 
peril life  for  the  cause  of  humanity.  The 
solidity  of  character,  strength  of  purj)ose, 
moral  courage  and  fidelity  to  principle  of 
such  a  man  cannot  be  too  strongly  ])ainted 
as  an  incentive  to  the  young.  As  the  search 
light  of  history  is  turned  on  the  struggles  of 
the  advance  guard  in  the  crusade  for  freedom 
and  progress,  it  reveals  them  as  patriots  and 
reformers,  leaders  of  thought  ;  men  inspired 
for  a  noble  work,  misunderstood  by  their 
contemporaries,  honored  and  revered  by 
posterity.  When  the  roll  is  called  to-day, 
alas!  too  few  are  able  to  answer  to  their 
names.  The  vast  majority  waits  on  the 
other  shore. 

A.  TRACY  LAY. 

Albert  Tracy  Lay,  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  settling  and  developing  the  great  lumber 
region  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan,  was 
born  at  Batavia,  New  York,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1825.  The  family  from  which  he  is 
descended  is  of  English  origin.  Its  first 
representative  in  this  country  was  John  Lay 
who  came  over  from  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1648,  and  settled  at  Lyme,  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Lay's  grandfather,  also  called 
John  Lay,  was  in  Yale  college  at  the  time  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  lie  became  a  vessel 
owner  and  West  India  trader,  and  located  at 
Catskill  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  New  York  lesrislature. 


His  son,  George  W.  Lay,  was  born  in  Cats- 
kill,  and  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He 
settled  in  Batavia,  New  York,  where  all  his 
business  life  was  spent,  and  where  his  son, 
Albert  Tracy  Lay,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  and  spent  the  years  of  young  man- 
hood. George  W.  Lay  rejjresented  his  dis- 
trict in  Congress  from  1832  to  1836,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1839. 
He  was  appointed  in  1841  United  States 
minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway  under  Pres- 
ident Tyler's  administration,  and  occupied 
that  jiosition  until  1845.  He  married  Miss 
Olive  Foote,  a  native  of  Tolland,  Connecti- 
cut, who  belonged  to  an  old  and  distin- 
guished New  England  family.  Albert  was 
educated  at  a  private  school,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  took  a  clerkshij)  in  a 
country  dry  goods  and  general  store. 
Here  he  remained  for  eight  years,  and 
in  October,  1849,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  moved  westward  to  Chicago.  Associ- 
ating himself  with  Perry  Hannah,  a  clerk  in 
the  employ  of  Jacob  Beidler,  and  James 
Morgan,  an  English  capitalist  wlio  had  set- 
tled at  Blue  Island  in  1842,  he  commenced 
business  in  the  lumber  trade,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hannah,  Lay  &  Company.  In  1850 
they  opened  a  yard  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Canal  and  Jackson  streets,  where  they  re- 
mained for  ten  years.  In  1860  the  firm  removed 
to  Lumber  street,  south  of  Twelfth  street, 
where  they  continued  to  carry  on  a  wholesale 
lumber  business  until  their  final  withdrawal 
in  1889.  To  ]Mr.  Lay  and  his  partners  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  develoj)ed  the  timber 
resources  of  the  northern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula of  INIichigan,  and  bringing  into  the  mar- 
ket the  product  of  the  virgin  forests  around 
Grand  Traverse.  In  1851  they  bought  a 
small  water  sawmill  there,  which  had  been 
built  in  1848  by  Captain  Harry  Boardman 
of  Naperville,  Illinois,  and  which  had  a  ca- 
pacity of  cutting  from  two  to  three  thousand 
feet  in  a  day    of  twelve    hours.      Before  in- 
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vesting  in  this  purchase,  they  satisfied  them- 
selves that  there  were  ample  timber  resources 
uj)  the  river,  and  that  the  river  was  availa- 
ble tor  floating  logs.  These  facts  being  as- 
sured, they  at  once  proceeded  to  build  a 
steam  sawmill,  which  contained  two  Mulay 
saws  and  an  old  fashioned  siding  mill,  which 
gave  them  a  capacity  of  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand feet  per  day  of  twelve  hours.  In  1857 
they  built  a  second  mill  containing  two  cir- 
cular .saws,  and  a  few  years  later  remodeled 
it  by  removing  one  of  the  circular  saws  and 
substituting  a  pony  gang.  About  1868  they 
built  another  mill  at  Long  Lake,  seven  miles 
from  Traverse  City,  in  which  they  placed  a 
circular  and  gang.  The  lumber  from  this 
mill  was  liauled  by  teams  in  winter  to  Tra- 
verse City,  to  be  shipped  to  the  Chicago 
yards  the  following  season.  About  1875-76 
a  planing  mill,  shingle  mill,  and  dry  kiln 
were  added  to  the  Traverse  City  plant.  Af- 
ter purchasing  Captain  Boardman's  water 
mill  in  1851,  the  firm  began  to  buy  the 
timber  lands  in  the  vicinity  as  fast  as  they 
were  able  to  get  it  into  their  own  hands,  and 
confined  to  accumulate  holdings  from  year 
to  year,  until  before  they  retired  from  busi- 
ness they  were  the  owners  of  between  50,- 
000  and  60,000  acres,  from  which  they  cut 
on  an  average  about  twenty-five  million  feet 
a  year  for  forty  years.  Immediately  on 
their  arrival  at  Traverse  City,  the  firm  es- 
tablished a  small  supply  store  in  a  log  build- 
ing, which  they  superseded  in  1852  by  the 
erection  of  a  frame  store.  This  answered 
all  purposes  until  1859,  when  it  was  enlarged 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Smith  Barnes, 
who  has  built  up,  since  the  concern  was  re- 
organized as  the  Hannah-Lay  Mercantile 
Company,  probably  the  largest  mercantile 
business  in  northern  Michigan.  For  many 
years,  the  interests  of  the  firm  of  Hannah 
Lay  &  Company  extended  practically  over 
the  whole  north  shore  of  Michigan.  From 
1852   to  1857  Mr.    Lav  made  Traver.se    his 


home,  the  Chicago  business  being  attended 
to  by  ]Mr.  Hannah  in  summer,  and  he  also 
going  to  Traverse  in  the  winter.  After  1857 
Mr.  Hannah  took  charge  at  Traverse,  and 
Mr.  Lay  returned  to  Chicago.  The  country 
south  of  Traverse  bay  was  almost  wholly 
unsettled  for  many  years  after  the  firm  be- 
gan oj)erations  there  in  1851.  Between  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskegon  river  and  Traverse  bay 
there  were  three  sawmills,  one  at  Pere  Mar- 
quette, one  at  Hamlin,  and  one  at  Manistee. 
In  summer  the  communication  was  by  sail- 
ing vessels,  and  in  winter  by  following  the 
Indian  trail  on  snow  shoes.  Mr.  Hannah 
having  occasion  to  go  to  Chicago  in  the  win- 
ter of  1853,  made  the  journey  in  this  fash- 
ion, camping  at  night  in  bough  houses  im- 
provised for  the  occasion.  In  the  same  year 
Mr.  Lay  went  to  Washington  and  .secured 
the  establishment  of  a  post  route  to  Croton 
in  Newaygo  county  and  another  to  Manistee 
and  Traverse  City,  his  bid  of  four  hundred 
dollars  per  year  for  four  years  for  carrying 
the  weekly  mail  being  accepted.  The  mail 
was  carried  on  the  back  of  an  Indian  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  was  the  first  mail  route  north 
of  Manistee.  There  was,  in  fact,  at  that 
time  no  settlement  north  of  Traverse,  except 
the  Ojibway  mission  established  by  the  Cath- 
olic priests  at  Old  INIission,  on  the  west  shore 
of  East  Traverse  bay,  and  a  Mormon  settle- 
ment on  Beaver  island.  Occasionally  a  soli- 
tary settler  was  encountered  in  the  forest. 
Traverse  is  now  a  city  of  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  a  popular  summer  resort ;  and 
much  of  its  growth  and  present  prosperity  is 
due  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Lay  and  his 
partners.  In  1853  Mr.  Lay  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Michigan  legislature  from  a  district 
including  everything  north  of  Manistee,  but 
was  defeated  by  "King"  Strang,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Mormon  colony  on  Beaver 
island,  and  controlled  a  superior  number  of 
votes,  swamping  the  few  inhabitants  of  the 
main  laud  wlu>  s\ipported  Mr.  Lay.      In   the 
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same  year  the  eoiuity  of  Grand  Traverse  was 
organized  by  Jndge  IVIarlin,  afterwards  cliiel' 
justice  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Coining 
from  JVIanistee  to  try  a  man  who  was  arrest- 
ed for  the  murder  of  his  own  child,  the 
judge  recognized  an  escajjed  criminal  among 
the  employees  of  the  firm,  and  at  once  took 
steps  to  establish  a  county  government,  of 
which  Mr.  Lay  was  made  deputy  sheriff, 
deputy  county  clerk,  deputy  county  treas- 
urer, deputy  school  inspector,  and  in  fact 
deputy  for  all  the  rest  of  the  county  offices, 
until  a  formal  organization  of  the  county  was 
effected  and  regular  officers  elected.  At  the 
trial  of  the  murderer,  before  mentioned,  it 
became  necessary  to  shut  down  the  sawmills 
and  call  in  the  men  from  the  woods  in  order 
to  secure  a  jury.  The  prisoner  was  chained 
to  the  posts  of  the  mill  until  Judge  Martin 
could  come  and  try  him,  there  being  no  jail 
in  which  he  could  be  confined.  He  was 
promptly  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  the 
state's  prison  for  life.  The  firm  of  Hannah, 
Lay  &  Company  commenced  business  in 
1850  with  a  capital  of  six  thousand  dollars. 
During  the  forty  years  of  its  business  career, 
it  manufactured  fully  one  billion  feet  of 
lumber,  besides  shingles  and  laths,  and  were 
able  when  they  went  out  of  business  to  dis- 
pose of  an  amount  of  growing  timber  estima- 
ted at  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  feet. 
Early  in  their  history  they  purchased  the 
Erie  canal  boat  "Beals,"  and  brought  her 
to  Chicago,  and  after  lengthening  and  re- 
painting her,  called  her  the  "Albert,"  and 
put  her  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal 
to  ply  between  Chicago  and  Naples.  This 
was  the  only  one  of  the  many  water  crafts 
they  owned  during  their  career  that  received 
the  name  of  a  member  of  the  firm.  They 
had  a  fleet  of  several  vessels,  both  sail  and 
steam,  which  carried  their  cargoes  from 
1859  to  1870.  In  the  latter  year  they  com- 
menced the  construction  of  the  steamer 
"City  of  Traverse,"  which  was  launched  in 


1871  and  was  the  pioneer  of  the  summer 
resort  traffic  which  has  grown  up  since 
on  the  north  Michigan  shore.  In  1889, 
after  forty  years  of  business  life,  the  plant 
and  timber  belonging  to  the  firm  were  sold 
to  John  Torrent  of  Muskegon,  the  steamer 
"City  of  Traverse"  to  the  Austrian  Lake 
Superior  steamboat  line,  and  the  yard  in 
Chicago  was  closed  out.  In  that  year  they 
purchased  the  old  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building  and  enlarged  it  to  fourteen  stories, 
raising  the  old  structure  by  jack  screws,  j^ut- 
ting  in  a  solid  foundation  of  grout  and  rail- 
road iron,  and  carrying  up  on  the  old  walls 
a  fireproof  pile  of  six  hundred  office  rooms, 
the  internal  construction  being  of  iron,  and 
the  outer  walls  of  terra  cotta.  This  building 
is  valued  at  two  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
and  is  a  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  one 
of  Chicago's  most  enterprising  and  success- 
ful firms  of  lumbermen.  .  Throughout  his 
entire  business  career,  Mr.  Lay  has  borne 
the  reputation  of  being  a  thoroughly  reliable 
man,  strict  in  his  attention  to  business,  and 
punctual  in  meeting  all  his  engagements. 
His  excellent  judgment  and  keen  business 
ability  has  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  firm.  He  is  kiudhearted  and  liberal, 
and  has  for  many  years  been  an  earnest 
church  worker  in  connection  with  Grace 
Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
wardens.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
church  schemes  and  taken  an  active  part  in 
other  charitable  work.  He  was  married  in 
1855  to  Catherine  Smith,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Lucius  Smith  an  Ej)iscoi)al  clergyman  of 
Batavia,  New  York,  and  has  three  daughters. 


JOHN  McLaren. 

JoHX  McLaken  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Chicago,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  September  11th,  1836. 
He  is  the  son  of  William  and  Helen  (Hume) 
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MeLaiX'ii,  wliu  both  came  of  good  Scotch 
ancestry.  His  education  was  acquired  in  his 
native  city  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  lie 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  his  parents,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  and  located  in  Chicago  in 
1852.  It  was  his  purpose  to  enter  some 
commercial  pursuit  in  the  capacity  of  clerk 
or  bookkeeper  in  the  thriving  young  cit)-, 
but  after  repeated  applications  without  suc- 
cess, owing  chiefly  to  his  broad  accentuation 
of  the  Scotch  dialect,  he  decided  to  learn  a 
trade.  With  that  end  in  view  he  became  an 
apprentice  to  Sanford  Johnson,  a  prominent 
carpenter  and  builder  of  the  period,  serving 
until  his  majority  was  attained,  in  1857. 
His  ]>arents  had  removed  to  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
in  1855,  whither  he  followed  them  upon  the 
termination  of  his  apprenticeship  and  mas- 
tery of  his  handicraft.  He  remained  in 
Dubuque  employed  at  his  trade  until  August, 
1861,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  )>rivate  in  a  vol- 
unteer regiment,  known  as  the  Engineer 
Regiment  of  the  West,  made  u])  of  com])a- 
nies  from  the  states  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  and  finally  assigned  to 
Missouri.  Mustered  into  service  as  a  pri- 
vate, he  earned  successive  promotions  in  the 
field,  passing  through  all  the  non-commis- 
sioned grades  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant 
and  commanded  his  comj)any  during  several 
campaigns;  and  after  the  consolidation  of 
the  regiment  with  the  25th  Illinois,  just  be- 
fore the  fall  of  Atlanta,  he  was  detailed 
adjutant  of  the  regiment.  He  was  mustered 
out  in  December,  18G4,  in  Savannah,  when 
he  had  reached  the  sea  with  the  army  of 
Sherman,  in  its  famous  march  from  Atlanta. 
His  regiment  was  attached  to  the  historic 
corps  commanded  at  different  times  by 
Grant,  Sherman,  ]\IcPherson,  Logan  and 
Howard.  At  the  close  of  his  service  he  re- 
turned to  Chicago,  in  1865,  and  engaged  as 
bookkeeper  for  Colonel  John  Mason  Loomis, 
a  commission  lumber  dealer,  and  applied 
himself  with   such    well-directed   ]iMr])ose  as 


to  master  the  details  of  the  business  very  soon. 
In  1870  he  became  associated  with  Colonel 
Loomis  in  partnership,  contributing  to  build 
up  one  of  the  largest  lumber  trades  of  any 
house  in  Chicago,  aggregating  eighty  million 
feet  the  first  year.  The  firm  continued  un- 
der the  name  of  John  Mason  Loomis  &  Com- 
])any  until  December,  1884.  Colonel  Loomis 
then  retired  from  the  business,  and  though 
the  firm  was  virtually  dissolved  so  far  as  ac- 
tive business  is  concerned,  it  still  exists,  no 
formal  dissolution  having  ever  been  made. 
In  1885  Mr.  McLaren  formed  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Morris,  in  the  lumber 
commission  business,  which  continued  in 
existence  for  three  years  and  carried  on  a 
very  large  trade.  His  success  in  the  partic- 
ular branch  of  commercial  business  in  which 
he  engaged  has  been  phenomenal  ;  though  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  same  traits  and 
methods,  the  same  energy  and  tenacity  of 
purpose,  employed  in  any  other  commercial 
pursuit  would  have  wrought  equal  success. 
Thorough  and  complete  information  cover- 
ing all  the  details  of  business — familiarit)' 
with  the  markets,  the  probable  sup}ily  and 
the  demand  as  related  to  it,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  transportation,  of  handling  and 
delivery,  the  standing  and  resources  of  cus- 
tomers— are  problems  which  he  studied  and 
understood.  He  has  therefore  been  able  to 
manage  his  own  business  so  as  to  obtain 
good  margins,  and  his  advice  has  been  sought 
by  organized  l)odies  controlling  large  inter- 
ests. He  is  vice-president  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Lumber  Company,  doing  a  manufac- 
turing business  at  Ludington,  Michigan, 
and  of  the  A.  R.  Beck  Lumber  Company, 
engaged  in  the  retail  business  at  South  Chi- 
cago ;  has  been  connected  with  the  Chicago 
Lumber  Exchange  almost  since  its  organiza- 
tion, served  for  many  years  as  one  of  its 
directors,  and  for  years  was  its  treasurer  and 
vice-president  and  was  president  of  the  board 
one  year.      He  is  a  stockholder  and  director 
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in  the  Milwaukee  Avenue  State  Bank  and 
was  recently  elected  j)resident  of  the  Hide 
and  Leather  National  Bank,  of  Chicago. 
Although  a  busy  man  always  and  capable  in 
affairs,  he  has  not  lieen  selfish  enough  to  ap- 
propriate all  of  his  time  to  private  business 
and  personal  interests.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  of  Chicago 
by  Mayor. Roche,  re;li)pointed  by  Mayor 
C'regier,  and  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  board  during  the  term  of  Mayor 
Washburne.  Both  as  a  lay  member  and  as 
president  he  has  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  community,  by  discharging  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him,  with  such  zeal  and  intel- 
ligence as  to  ])romote  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  city.  He  was  honored  by  the 
Itoard  in  having  a  grammar  school  nanicd 
after  him — the  John  McLaren  School,  cor- 
ner of  Laflin  and  York  streets.  Through 
the  broad  and  generous  system  organized 
and  maintained  by  such  men  of  foresight 
and  liV)eral  views,  the  provisions  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  have  been  commensurate  with  the 
marvelous  growth  of  jtopulation  and  their 
efficiency  is  the  pride  of  every  resident  ad- 
vocate of  popular  education.  The  man  who 
has  been  a  factor  directly  in  effecting  a 
condition  so  eminently  satisfactory  at 
home  and  so  greatly  admired  abroad  may 
well  felicitate  himself.  Not  only  in  educa- 
tion, but  also  in  charitable  work  has  Mr. 
^McLaren  been  active.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Relief 
and  Aid  Society,  which  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  the  good  work  it  did  in  dis- 
tributing the  charities  of  the  world  to  the 
sufferers  by  the  great  fire  of  1871.  The 
society  still  finds  work  to  do  and  want  to 
relieve.  It  has  been  especially  helpful  dur- 
ing the  memorable  winter  of  1893-94,  fol- 
lowing the  financial  jtanic  of  1893,  in  assist- 
ing in  the  great  work  of  furnishing  relief  to 
thousands  of  the  unemployed  within  the  city 
limits.       He    served    as    president    of    the 


society  two  years.  A  man  whose  sympathy 
is  readily  moved  by  suffering,  and  whose 
keen  discernment  promptly  detects  fraud 
through  any  disguise,  he  is  admirably  quali- 
fied for  efficient  service  in  any  organization 
for  dispensing  charity.  His  social  traits 
find  expression  in  membership  in  the  Union 
League  and  Hlinois  clubs.  He  is  also  quite 
prominent  in  several  orders  of  Free  Masonry. 
He  has  served  as  Worshipful  Master  of 
Cleveland  Lodge,  No.  211,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
for  two  terms;  High  Priest  of  Washington 
Chapter,  No.  44,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Eminent 
Commander  of  Chicago  Commandery,  No. 
19,  K.  T.,  for  two  years.  He  has  passed 
through  all  the  subordinate  degrees  to  the 
highest,  being  admitted  in  1879  an  honorary 
meniljer  of  the  Su2)reme  Council  of  the 
Northern  Jurisdiction.  This  is  considered  a 
very  great  honor  in  Masoliic  circles.  He  has 
been  for  a  great  number  of  years  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  West  Chicago  Masonic 
Association,  formed  for  the  purj)Ose  of  erect- 
ing a  suitable  building  for  the  meetings  of 
the  various  Masonic  bodies  of  the  west  divi- 
sion of  the  city.  So  well  has  this  work 
been  done  by  Mr.  McLaren  and  his  col- 
leagues that  the  association  is  now  out  of 
debt  and  paying  its  stockholders  good  divi- 
dends. This  is  saying  a  great  deal,  as  it  is 
aliout  the  first  enterprise  of  its  kind  that  has 
succeeded  in  the  city.  His  patriotism  is 
sustained  by  membershijj  in  the  Loyal 
Legion,  Grant  Post  G.  A.  R.,  and  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  As  might 
be  assumed  from  his  nativity  and  genealogy, 
his  religious  predilections  are  strong;  the 
membership  of  the  family  is  in  the  Third 
Presbyterian  church.  He  was  married  in 
May,  1868,  to  Hattie  A.,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Davis  Studley,  of  Cook  county.  They 
have  three  children  living,  one  son,  J. 
Loomis  McLaren,  and  two  daughters,  Jessie 
and  Grace,  who  are  twins.  John  jNIcLarcn, 
in    his    ])r()niineiit    mental   attributes,   is   an 
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intelligent  exponent  of  the  typical  Scdtch 
cliaractei- ;  he  has  the  integrity,  the  con- 
seientious  devotion  to  duty;  the  generous 
impulses,  the  traditional  firmness,  the  moral 
courage  and  the  fidelity  in  frieudshi]).  His 
convictions,  once  formed,  become  a  pari  of 
his  very  existence  and  are  dear  as  life  itself. 
By  natural  inclination,  inherited  through  a 
lineage  of  ancestors  upright  and  true,  his 
alliance  is  with  the  moral  and  religious 
forces  of  the  community,  his  influence  and 
activities  are  exerted  to  promote  the  ideas 
and  the  policies  which  elevate,  refine  and 
purify,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  general 
welfare.  In  politics  he  is  a  zealous  republi- 
can. His  social  traits  attract  friends,  his 
good  nature  and  genial  disposition  give  him 
wide  popularity  in  his  social  circle.  His 
discretion  and  good  judgment  are  sources  of 
strength  and  esteem  among  business  men. 


ROBERT  J.   BENNETT. 

Robert  Johx  Bennett  was  born  near 
Pulaski,  Oswego  county.  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1839.  His  ancestry  represents  the 
resolute  purpose  of  the  Scotch  and  the  pur- 
est blood  of  the  Puritans.  His  father,  Reu- 
ben J.  Bennett,  was  of  Scotch-Irish  extrac- 
tion, and  his  mother,  Alta  (Haskins)  Ben- 
nett, was  descended  directly  from  Miles 
Standish.  The  ancestors  of  both  rendered 
[latriotic  service  in  the  revolution.  His 
parents  first  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  1836, 
but  returned  to  New  York  after  a  brief  so- 
journ in  Winnebago  county,  because  of  the 
unpleasant  surroundings  and  inhospitable 
conditions  presented  at  that  early  period. 
The  government  lands  were  not  yet  in  the 
market  and  disputed  titles  to  claims  kept  the 
settlers  in  a  turmoil  that  was  not  agreeable 
to  a  man  of  peace.  A  second  trip  west  in 
1844,  resulted  in  a  settlement  of  the  family 
in  Lake  county.      The  subject  nf  this  sketch 


passed  his  boyhood  on  the  farm  made  on 
laiuls  procured  from  the  government  by  en- 
try and  i)urchase.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
a  large  family  whose  means  were  limited, 
and  by  force  of  circumstances  compelled  to 
help  earn  their  living  by  work  in  the  fields 
and  all  emjjloyment  incident  to  farm  life  in 
anew  settlement.  He  was  actively  at  work 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eight 
years,  and  never  shirked  a  duty  or  a  task. 
Like  many  of  the  sons  of  pioneers,  he  i)er- 
formed  the  labor  of  a  man,  with  the  plow 
and  other  implements  of  husbandry,  before 
arriving  at  the  age  of  ten.  It  is  a  life  of 
toil  and  j)rivation.  Its  opportunities  are 
extremely  limited.  This  boy  had  almo-st  no 
advantages  in  school.  The  short  terms, 
taught  by  teachers  not  always  competent, 
were  conducted  in  cabins  which  had  been 
occupied  as  residences  ;  sometimes  in  the 
chambers  of  houses  in  which  the  families 
lived  ;  sometimes  in  barns.  Meagre  as  were 
the  opportunities,  he  made  the  best  use  of 
them  and  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
common  branches  during  the  few  short  terms 
pertnitted  to  him.  He  was  especially  apt  in 
mathematics,  and  thus  his  predilection  for 
commercial  pursuits  was  clearly  indicated  at 
an  early  age.  Later  on  he  attended  the 
high  school  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
academy  at  Waukegan.  The  aggregate  of 
time  passed  in  all  the  schools  did  not  exceed 
three  and  a  half  school  years.  The  best  po.s- 
sible  results  were  secured  by  his  close  appli- 
cation and  determined  purpose.  He  not 
only  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  study  dur- 
ing the  school  hours,  but  read  and  studied 
much,  while  other  boys  played  or  slept.  The 
vigorous  constitution  which  he  inheinted 
permitted  unusual  exertion  of  body  and  ap- 
plication of  mind  without  injury.  At  the 
early  age  of  seventeen  he  was  employed  as 
teacher  in  the  district  schools  and  continued 
in  that  avocation  until  he  was  twenty-four. 
The  uu'ut;il  characteristics  that   enabled  him 
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to  acquire  a  liberal  edueatioii  under  eoiuli- 
tions  that  were  hard,  gave  him  a  high  meas- 
ure of  success  in  teaching.  His  services 
were  sought  and  his  work  was  satisfactory. 
Having  decided  to  engage  in  mercantile  pnr- 
.s\iits,  he  came  to  Chicago  in  1863  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  Wm.  M.  Hoyt,  as  book- 
keeper and  cashier.  The  eight-hour  law  ilid 
not  govern  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  not  in- 
voked by  young  men  desirous  of  rendering 
the  best  service  for  their  salary  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  their  own  chances  to  be- 
come an  employer  of  the  services  of  others. 
Mr.  Bennett  worked  fourteen  to  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  in  accordance  with  the  pressure 
of  business.  He  continued  until  the  work 
of  the  day  was  done,  regardless  of  the  hours 
devoted  to  service.  He  did  not  break  down, 
although  the  strain  occasioned  a  fever  and 
temporary  respite.  He  formed  a  partnership 
with  A.  M.  Fuller,  imder  the  style  of  Ben- 
nett &  Fuller,  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
selling  fruits  and  fancy  groceries  at  whole- 
sale. The  firm  continued  in  business  nine 
years,  beginning  with  very  limited  ca])ital 
and  building  up  a  prosperous  trade.  The 
great  fire  of  1871  consumed  the  stock,  and 
the  companies  which  carried  insurance  upon 
it  failed  to  pay  their  losses.  So  the  young 
men  were  left  with  plenty  of  liabilities,  and 
no  assets  but  integrity,  courage  and  energy. 
Mr.  Bennett  called  personally  upon  the  firm's 
eastern  creditoi-s  and  arranged  with  them  to 
secure  an  extension,  j)romising  to  pay  in  six, 
twelve  and  eighteen  months.  He  asked  no 
discount  or  rebate  on  liabilities,  but  promised 
to  pay  in  full.  The  largest  creditors,  though 
lielicving  such  payment  would  be  imjiossible, 
generously  and  voluntarily  proposed  to 
make  its  accomplishment  easier  by  offering 
to  accept  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  in  full 
payment  of  their  claims.  The  offer  was  not 
accepted  by  the  ambitious  and  high-minded 
young  merchant  in  behalf  of  the  firm  which 
he   represented.     He  undertook    to  redeem 


the  ])romise  of  jiayment  in  full,  which  was 
accomi)lished,  at  the  end  of  a  struggle  which 
may  be  accounted  heroic,  in  the  labor  and 
self-sacrifice  required.  Every  debt  was 
paid,  with  six  per  cent  interest.  The  result 
was  not  merely  a  settlement  of  existing  ob- 
ligations; it  was  the  establishment  of  a 
rcinitatinn  for  commercial  integrity,  on 
which  the  highest  success  <1epends.  The 
traits  that  impel  a  man  to  unusual  exertion, 
to  endure  jirivation,  in  onler  that  his  credi- 
tors may  bi'  paid  in  full,  attract,  I'avoi-ablc 
attention  and  lead  to  engagements  that 
broaden  the  opportunities  of  the  ma}i.  The 
record  and  the  struggle  of  Bennett  &  Fuller 
to  protect  their  good  name  and  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  business  in  tiie  future  at- 
tracted tlu'  notice  of  a  careful,  far-seeing 
business  man  like  Wm.  M.  Hoyt.  Through 
negotiations  resulting  from  a  proposition 
made  by  him  a  consolidation  of  the  two 
firms  was  effected  August  1,  1S74.  Mr. 
Bennett  became  financial  manager,  having 
in  charge  the  credits  and  accounts  of  the 
house  of  Wm.  M.  Hoyt  &  Comjiany.  When 
the  firm  was  changed  to  a  corjioration,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1892,  he  was  a  large  stockholder. 
In  the  organization  of  the  company  under  its 
charter  he  was  not  only  elected  a  director, 
but  also  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  has 
continued  to  hold  these  positions  to  the 
present  time,  his  knowledge  of  the  customers 
and  business  methods  in  making  collections 
being  sources  of  incalculable  value  in  the 
company's  standing  and  uniform  prosperity. 
April  9,  1862,  he  was  married  to  Electa  M. 
Hoyt,  eldest  sister  of  the  founder  of  the 
company  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
for  twenty  years.  His  place  of  residence 
for  three  years  subsequent  to  the  fire  was 
Lake  Forest.  Since  1874  it  has  been  Ra- 
venswood.  His  family  consists  of  a  wife, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  the  little  circle 
has  not  been  broken  by  death.  Afr.  Bennett 
is  a  gentleman  who  believes    in  substantial 
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attainments  rather  than  show.  He  works 
for  results  and  his  methods  are  unobstnisive. 
His  social  traits  are  so  pronounced  as  to  at- 
tract and  hold  friends.  His  manner  is  quiet 
without  ostentation.  His  individuality  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  command  respect,  with- 
out offensive  self-assertion.  He  is  fond  of 
literary  pursuits  and  is  well-informed  on  all 
toj)ics  of  general  interest.  As  a  public 
speaker  be  commands  respectful  attention, 
because  bis  utterances  are  thoughtful,  earn- 
est and  candid.  He  has  prepai-ed  and  read 
papers  on  subjects  of  public  interest,  and  in 
many  ways  identified  himself  with  the  pro- 
gressive, moral  and  religious  thought  of  the 
age.  He  takes  active  interest  in  church  and 
educational  affairs  in  his  communty.  He  is 
charitable  and  generous,  using  a  portion  of 
his  surplus  income  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  promote  the  interests  of  society. 
His  political  alliance  is  with  the  republican 
party,  but  in  local  ])olitics  be  is  independent. 
A  member  of  the  church  and  active  in  doing 
good  through  its  agencies,  he  is  not  secta- 
rian. His  liberality  and  tolerance  are  evi- 
denced by  membership  in  the  Methodist, 
Congregational  and  Union  churches  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  personal  convenience  and 
the  preferences  of  the  community  required. 
He  has  always  been  a  hard  worker.  He  has 
read  much  and  traveled  when  circumstances 
permitted,  thus  acquiring  valuable  informa- 
tion and  culture.  His  good  habits  have 
tended  to  promote  good  health  ;  inheriting  a 
rugged  constitution  from  long-lived  ances- 
tors, he  may  reasonably  hope  for  many 
years  of  usefulness  yet  in  store. 


CHARLES  FARGO. 

Charles  Fakcjo  was  born  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1831,  at  Watervale,  Onondaga 
county.  New  York,  His  family  name  is  of 
Italian  origin,  and  is  Irequently  met  with  in 


Italy,  spelled    "Ferigo."     The  ancestors  of 
Charles  Fai-go  can  be  cleai-ly  traced  back  to 
that    sunny    land    which    boasts    of    having 
given  birth    to    Columbus  ;  and   they,    in  a 
later  century,  followed  the  example  of  the 
great  explorer  and  settled  down  on  the  con- 
tinent  which    he   discovered.      Mr.  Fargo's 
grandfather  and  father  were  both  natives  of 
Connecticut.   His  father,  William  C.  Fargo, 
was  a  corporal  in  the  M'ar  of   1812,  and  was 
stationed  with   his  regiment  at  Mackinaw, 
Michigan.     After  the  close  of  that  war  he 
returned    to    Onondaga    county,    where    he 
married  Miss  Tacey  Strong  and  engaged  in 
business.     Charles  received  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and 
left  home  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 
He  went  to   Buffalo,  New    York,  where    he 
obtained  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  bookstore, 
and  remained  there  for  two  years.      In  June, 
1851,  he  removed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
was  engaged  there  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  American  Exjjress  Co.      His  whole  busi- 
ness life  has   since  been   identified  with  the 
service  of  that  great  corporation,  which  be 
has  seen  grow  up  from  comparatively  mod- 
erate beginnings  to  be  the  leviathan  that  it 
now  is,  controlling  the  greater  part  of  the 
traffic  of  the  entire  continent.     For  fifteen 
years  he  continued    in    the    employ    of   the 
company    at   Detroit,   working    steadily  up 
through  all  the  various  grades  until   he  be- 
came  the  superintendent   of    the    Michigan 
division  of    the  company's  system.      In  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  be  was  appointed  to  succeed  bis 
brother  in  Chicago  as  assistant  general  man- 
ager  of   the    northwestern  division    of   the 
American   Express   Company  ;  his  brother, 
James  C.  Fargo,  being  at  the  same  time  pi-o- 
moted  to  be  general  manager  of  all  the  lines 
of  the  company's  system,  with  headquarters 
at  New    York.      Mr.    Fargo    thereupon    i-e- 
nioved  to  this  city,  where   he   has  made   his 
home  ever  since,      lie   held  the  position  to 
which    he    was    tlicii    |.i'oin(.ted    until    1883, 
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wbfii  he  Ijecaiiie  general  manager  of  the 
northwestern  division,  which  embraces  all 
the  territory  west  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
and  the  region  north  and  south  of  that  city. 
During  the  eighteen  years  that  passed  from 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  Chicago  to  reside 
until  his  advancement  to  the  position  of  gen- 
eral manager,  he  saw  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  company's  business  under  his 
charge,  keeping  pace  with  the  vast  increase 
of  traffic  of  which  Chicago  is  the  centre. 
The  extension  of  existing  railroads  and  tlie 
building  of  new  ones, — especially  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Union  Pacific  and  other 
transcontinental  lines, — which  has  been  pro- 
gressing at  an  almost  fabidous  rate  in  the 
west  since  1865,  has  more  than  quadrupled 
the  volume  of  business  which  the  American 
Express  Com2>auy  handled  in  the  former 
years ;  and  all  this  increase  of  traffic  had  to 
be  managed  and  sujierintended  by  Mr. 
Fargo,  putting  to  a  rigid  test  his  business 
capacity  and  executive  ability.  lie  proved 
himself  fully  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the 
situation,  as  has  been  amj)ly  attested  by  the 
continued  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
company,  and  his  advancement  to  higher  re- 
sponsibilities. He  has  been  a  director  in  the 
American  Express  Company  since  1875,  and 
was  elected  second  vice-president  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  in  188 'J. 
About  twelve  years  ago  he  became  a  directt)r 
in  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Company, 
whose  extensive  manufacturing  interests  he 
has  taken  an  active  jiart  in  developing,  and 
is  also  a  director  in  the  Northwestern  Horse 
Nail  Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Fargo  married  in  1854  Miss  Mary  J. 
Bradford,  daughter  of  Harvey  Bradford,  of 
Cooperstown,  Otsego  county,  New  York. 
They  have  four  children,  three  daughters, 
Irene,  Adelaide  P.,  and  Florence  B.,  and 
one  son,  Livingston  Wells.  The  latter 
graduated  some  years  ago  from  Williams 
College,  Mass.,  and  immediately  afterwartls 


spent  a  year  in  travel.  On  his  return  home 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  American  Ex- 
press Company,  and  is  now  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  northwestern  division  at 
Chicago.  This  division  is  now  known  as 
the  western  department  of  the  American 
Express  Company,  and  comprises  over 
twenty-seven  thousand  miles  of  railroad, 
giving  employment  to  nine  thousand  men. 
Though  taking  no  active  i)art  in  j)olitics, 
Mr.  Fargo  has  always  been  a  staunch  repub- 
lican, and  contributes  liberally  towards  the 
necessary  funds  for  carrying  on  the  cam- 
paign work  (if  the  party.  He  has  never 
sought  or  held  public  otKce,  the  large  and 
im])ortant  business  interests  under  his  care 
requiring  all  liis  time  and  attention.  He  is 
a  member  of  Christ's  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  Bishop  Charles  Edward 
Cheney  is  pastor.  Socially  he  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Chicago  citizens,  and  is 
a  well-known  and  familiar  personality  at  the 
reunions  of  the  Commercial,  Chicago,  Calu- 
met an<l  Washington  Park  clubs,  of  each  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  some  of  them  from 
the  first  (lav  of  their  organization. 


HEMPSTEAD    WASIIBl'KNE. 

The  true  measure  of  one's  success  is  what 
one  has  accomplished,  and  he  best  fulfills  his 
mission  in  life  who  best  uses  his  abilities  and 
opportunities.  When  measured  by  these 
standards,  Hempstead  Washburne,  though 
he  has  scarce  reached  the  meridian  of  life, 
must  be  classed  with  those  successful  men 
who  have  made  the  most  and  best  of  them- 
selves. He  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  was 
born  at  Galena,  on  November  11,  1852.  His 
father,  Hon.  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  ability,  whose  name  is 
enrolled  with  those  of  Illinois'  ablest  states- 
men and  most  honored  citizens.      He  was  a 
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lineal  descendant  of  Jolin  Wa.slil)urne,  who 
was  secretary  of  tlie  Colony  of  Plymoittli. 
He  was  for  eighteen  years  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois;  secretary  of  state 
dui'ing  the  administration  of  President 
Grant,  and  for  eight  years  minister  to 
France.  In  this  last-named  capacity  he  ren- 
dered most  praiseworthy  services  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1871-72.  The  mother 
of  our  subject  was,  before  her  marriage, 
Miss  Adele  Gratiot,  whose  immediate  an- 
cestors were  among  the  early  settlers  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Her  father,  Colonel  Henry 
Gratiot,  moved  to  Galena,  Illinois,  when  it 
was  first  ojjened  up  as  a  mining  settlement. 
Her  mother  —  our  subject's  maternal  grand- 
mother—  was,  before  her  marriage,  a  Miss 
Hempstead,  whose  father  was  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier  and  a  companion  of  Captain 
Nathan  Hale,  on  liis  ill-fated  excursion  to 
the  British  lines,  when  he  (Hale)  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  and  hanged  as  a  spy. 
Hempstead  attended  the  i)ublic  schools  dur- 
ing his  boyhood,  and  ])repared  for  college 
at  Kent's  Hill,  Maine,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1871.  In  the  summer  of  that  year 
he  visited  Europe  and  jjursued  a  two  years' 
course  of  study  in  the  University  of  Bonn, 
Germany.  Upon  his  return  to  this  country 
in  1873,  he  became  a  student  in  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Madison,  and  was  graduated  tlierefrom  in 
one  year,  after  which  he  pursued  a  supple- 
mentary law  course  in  the  Union  College  of 
Law  at  Chicago,  and  was  graduated  in  1875. 
He  began  the  practice  of  his  j)rofession  at 
once,  opening  an  office  with  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Robins  under  the  firm  name  of  Washburne 
&  Robins.  This  firm  afterwards  became 
associated  with  the  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull, 
the  firm  name  changing  to  Trumbidl,  Wash- 
burne &  Rollins,  and  so  continued  until 
1885.  During  that  time  Mr.  Washburne 
came  to  l)e  recognized  as  a  young  lawyer  of 
tine  abilities,  for  which,  with  his  manly   per- 


sonal (jualities,  he  was  greatly  esteemed. 
He  was  appointed  a  master  in  chancery  for 
the  superior  court  in  1880,  and  held  that 
office  until  elected  city  attorney  in  1885, 
whereupon  he  resigned  and  also  withdrew 
from  his  law  firm.  He  was  reelected  city 
attorney  in  1887,  and  at  the  end  of  his  sec- 
ond term  declined  to  stand  for  a  third  nom- 
ination in  order  that  he  might  resume  his 
private  practice,  which  he  did  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Theodore  Brentano  —  now  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court  —  under  the  firm  name 
of  Washburne  &  Brentano.  In  1888  he  was  a 
candidate  for  congressional  nomination,  but 
was  defeated  at  the  primary  election  by  an 
almost  tie  vote.  In  March,  1891,  Mr.  Wash- 
burne was  nominated  by  the  republican 
convention  by  acclamation  for  the  office  of 
mayor  of  Chicago,  and  in  April  following, 
after  a  most  exciting  campaign,  was  elected. 
His  term  of  office  expired  in  the  spring  of 
1893.  In  the  office  of  mayor,  clothed  with 
vast  patronage  and  charged  with  tremen- 
dous responsibility,  he  evinced  executive 
ability  undiscovered  prior  to  that  time  by 
his  heartiest  supporters  and  closest  friends. 
The  duties  are  exacting,  sometimes  perplex- 
ing, and  unusually  delicate;  but  he  admin- 
istered the  office  with  dignity,  firmness  and 
fidelity  to  the  public  interests.  He  selected 
for  heads  of  the  departments  men  of  charac- 
ter and  ability;  he  inaugurated  and  estab- 
lished reforms  of  acknowledged  value.  By 
the  introduction  of  an  ordinance  to  abolish 
railway  grade  crossings  on  streets  of  the 
city,  he  inauguarated  a  contest  which  con- 
tinued two  years.  The  railroad  companies 
fought  it  vigorously;  but  the  mayor  was 
persistent  and  determined.  Before  retiring 
from  office  his  triumph  was  complete  in  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance.  His 'administra- 
tion was  characterized  by  unusual  business 
ability.  His  highest  aim  was  to  conserve 
the  public  welfare  and  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  citv.      His  business-like  meth- 
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ods  eommamled  the  resjipct  and  eliallenged 
the  admiration  of  all  fair-minded  and  broad- 
minded  citizens.  He  preserved  a  dignified 
independence  without  a  semblance  of  autoc- 
racy. Whether  in  official  station  or  in  pri- 
vate life,  Mr.  Washburne  is  a  man  of  strong 
convictions  and  resolute  purpose.  He  per- 
ceives intuitively,  but  acts  deliberately. 
When  he  has  taken  a  position  in  accordance 
with  his  convictions,  supported  by  his  judg- 
ment, his  firmness  is  unyielding  as  adamant. 
The  attributes  of  justice,  courage  and  de- 
termination are  well  mixed  in  his  character. 
He  investigates  carefully,  thinks  for  him- 
self and  acts  on  his  personal  res|)()nsi- 
bility.  lie  is  not  moved  by  jiride  of 
o]iinion,  l)ut  rather  by  his  conception  of 
duty.  His  mind  is  active,  vigorous  and 
practical.  Under  all  circumstances  de- 
manding a  jiublic  utterance,  he  is 
frank,  outspoken  and  courageous  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions  and  beliefs.  His 
style  in  public  address  is  terse,  earnest  and 
forceful.  One  of  his  popular  addresses, 
evincing  remarkable  oratorical  ability,  was 
delivered  on  the  unveiling  of  Grant's  monu- 
ment at  Lincoln  Park  in  1891.  In  beauty 
of  thought,  strength  of  diction,  aptness  and 
elegance  of  expression,  it  was  a  revelation 
even  to  his  friends.  lu  politics  he  is  a 
republican  by  inheritance,  association  and 
conviction.  His  views  of  religion  are  inde- 
pendent, not  juoulded  or  influenced  by  affili- 
ation with  any  church.  He  was  married  in 
June,  1883,  to  Miss  Annie  M.  Clarke, 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  V.  Clarke,  president 
of  the  Hibernian  Bank,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Washburne  has  yielded  to  the  commercial 
instinct  of  his  nature,  since  the  close  of  his 
term  as  mayor,  and  embarked  in  business  as 
head  of  the  firm  of  Washburne  &  Lewis, 
bankers  and  investment  brokers.  His  with- 
drawal from  the  practice  of  law  and  the 
arena  of  politics  leaves  the  professional  and 
political  life  of  Chicago  poorer  in  the  best 


elements  of  both.  His  tastes  are  essentially 
domestic  and  literary,  though  he  is  promi- 
nent in  some  of  the  social  clubs  of  Chicago 
and  enjoys  good  fellowship.  In  friendship 
he  is  loyal.  His  bearing  is  courtly,  his 
manner  genial  and  pleasing.  His  closely 
knit,  rugged  physique  suggests  strength  and 
endurance.  His  personal  bearing,  cordiality 
and  frankness  inspire  confidence. 


EZRA  J.   WARNER. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Joscjih  Warner  was  living  at  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  possessed  the  sterling  virtues  of  the  best 
New  England  families  of  the  times,  became 
prominent  in  local  affairs  and  left  to  his  de- 
scendants the  ])riceless  heritage  of  a  good 
name.  His  son,  Joseph,  born  in  Walpole  in 
1765,  removed  to  Sudbury,  Vermont,  where 
he  was  a  merchant  and  a  magistrate  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  for  many  years  and  a 
valuable  citizen,  honored  and  esteemed  in 
the  place  of  his  residence.  He  died  at  the 
capital  of  the  state  while  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  His  wife  was  Asenath  Little, 
of  Springfield,  Vermont,  whose  family  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  history  of 
the  commonwealth  from  a  period  prior  to 
the  Revolution.  The  son  of  Jose})h  and 
Asenath  (Little)  Warner  was  also  Joseph, 
who,  though  born  in  Sudbury,  spent  most  of 
his  adult  life  in  Middlebury,  in  the  same 
state,  where  he  became  a  leading  citizen, 
honored  in  social  circles,  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful in  business,  active  and  influential  in 
politics.  He  was  a  prosperous  banker  for 
thirty  years,  a  state  senator  and  a  man  capa- 
ble in  affairs.  He  attended  the  republican 
national  convention  which  nominated  Lin- 
coln for  president  in  1860,  and  like  most  of 
the  eastern  delegates,  was  grievously  disap- 
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pointed  at  the  failure  of  Seward  to  receive 
the  nomination.  He  was  one  of  the  electors 
chosen  by  the  people  of  Vermont  to  cast  the 
vote  of  that  state  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  electoral  college.  He  married  Jane 
Meech,  daughter  of  Judge  Ezra  Meech,  of 
SheUiurn,  Vermont,  the  largest  man  in  New 
England,  as  well  as  the  largest  landholder ; 
a  man  who  stood  six  feet  live  inches  in  height 
and  weighed  three  hundred  and  sixtj'-five 
pounds  ;  who  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1826  and  1828,  as  a  Jackson  Democrat,  and 
was  several  times  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  governor.  He  owned  the  finest  place  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  lived  in  a  style  becom- 
ing to  a  wealthy  New  England  gentleman  of 
that  period.  His  generous  hospitality- was 
commensurate  with  his  physical  proportions. 
Ezra  J.  Warner,  of  Chicago,  is  the  offspring 
of  these  two  lines  of  ancestry,  honored  in 
the  annals  of  New  England  through  several 
generations.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three 
children  of  Joseph  Warner,  of  Middlebiiry, 
and  Jane  (Meech)  Warner.  He  was  born  in 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  March  S,  1841.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools 
and  academy  of  his  native  town  ;  his  prepar- 
ation for  college  was  secured  in  Kimball 
Union  Academy,  at  Meriden,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  he  was  graduated  from  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vermont,  in  1862,  as  the  vale- 
dictorian of  his  class.  Soon  after  gradua- 
tion he  came  west  and  spent  some  time  in 
Wisconsin  looking  after  property  owned  by 
his  father.  While  there,  he  pursued  the 
study  of  law,  in  conformity  to  his  own  in- 
clination and  the  purpose  of  his  parents  that 
he  should  be  qiialitied  for  professional  life 
and  engage  in  legal  practice.  Coming  to 
Chicago  in  1862,  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
remarkable  show  of  enterprise  and  the  meth- 
ods of  transacting  business  in  the  western 
metropolis,  so  different  from  the  manner 
familiar  to  his  boyhood  in  the  interior  towns 
of  New   En<rland.      He  resolved    to    investi- 


gate the  allurements  of  commercial  business 
by  personal  experiment,  and  for  that  ])urpose 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  firm  of 
Sprague  &  Stetson.  The  experiment  termin- 
ated in  his  purchase  of  the  interest  of  JSIr. 
Stetson  and  becoming  the  partner  of  A.  A. 
Sprague.  The  following  year  O.  S.  A. 
Sprague  became  associated  in  the  partner- 
ship, and  for  thirty  years  the  house  of 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.  has  existed  and 
prospered,  without  change  of  name  or  per- 
sons comprising  the  firm.  During  all  that 
period,  Mr.  Warner  has  managed  the  finan- 
ces of  the  house  with  marked  ability  and 
carefulness.  The  business  has  increased 
year  by  year  and  extended  until  it  covers 
the  territory  from  the  state  of  Ohio  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  reaching  all  important  points 
northwest  and  southwest.  The  house  has 
resident  agents  in  all  of  the  principal  cities 
located  in  the  territory  covered.  The  aggre- 
gate volume  of  trade,  annually,  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  wholesale  grocery  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  its  employes  in  Chi- 
cago is  about  five  hundred.  Twelve  years 
ago  the  branch  house  of  Sprague,  Warner  & 
Co.,  was  established  in  Denver.  Latterly 
this  branch  was  reorganized  as  a  stock  com- 
pany, with  the  eonti-olling  interest  in  Den- 
ver, though  the  Chicago  firm  retains  an  in- 
terest in  the  company.  The  firm  also  owns 
a  large  interest  in  the  Batavia  Preserving 
Company,  having  factories  at  Batavia, 
Brockport  and  Middleport,  New  York, 
which  can  the  fine  fruits  of  that  region  for 
its  western  trade.  For  thirty  years  the 
house  has  been  safely  and  successfully  man- 
aged, maintaining  the  highest  credit  through 
periods  of  financial  depression  and  string- 
ency, as  well  as  in  times  of  greatest  com- 
mercial prosperity.  At  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  its  resources  have 
been  ample  for  the  utmost  demands  of 
a  constantly  increasing  trade,  as  well 
as  the    accommodation    of  trustworthy  cus- 
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toiuurs  teiuiioraiily  t'luharrassud.  The  suc- 
cessful maiiageiuent  of  a  business  so  vast 
requires  executive  ability  of  a  very  high  or- 
der, geueral  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
trade,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  the  capacity  of  customers.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  house  is  evidence  of  the  qualifi- 
cations ])ossessed  by  the  tinancial  manager. 
Mr.  Warner  married  Miss  Jane  Remsen,  of 
Vermont.  lie  lias  a  pleasant  and  comforta- 
ble home  in  Lake  Forest,  where  he  has  lived 
since  1873.  Of  the  six  children  born  to  him 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  are  living. 
Wliilr  he  lias  never  sought  oflicial  pcisition 
of  any  kind,  preferring  to  devote  his  time 
and  energy  to  the  business  of  liis  tiriu  and 
congenial  literary  pursuits,  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  accept  some  important  trusts,  which 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  ]iatriot- 
ism  of  cajiable  citizens.  He  is  a  director 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
Chicago,  of  the  Liver)iool,  London  and 
Globe  Insurance  Company,  succeeding  the 
late  George  Armour.  He  is  also  a  trustee 
of  Lake  Forest  LTniversity,  a  position  for 
which  thorough  scholarship,  broadened  and 
rendered  practical  by  large  experience  in 
business,  qualifies  him  in  an  eminent  degree. 
In  church  affiliation  Mr.  Warner  is  a  Pres- 
byterian ;  in  politics  a  republican.  He  is 
not  a  bigoted  chundiman,  or  a  subservient 
partisan.  While  generally  endorsing  the 
]>rinci])les  and  policy  of  the  rei)ublican  party 
and  supporting  its  candidates,  he  reserves 
the  right  to  criticise  a  policy  not  ai)proved 
by  his  conscience,  and  to  op])Ose  a  candidate 
unworthy  of  public  confidence.  He  enter- 
tains broad,  wholesome  views  on  matters  of 
social  concern  and  popular  interest  ;  advo- 
cates progressive  ideas  in  government  and 
educational  affairs.  He  has  inherited  the 
financial  instinct  of  a  banker  and  the  judi- 
cial temperament  which  enters  into  the 
highest  qualification  for  service  on  the  bench. 
In  contemplation  of  his   lineage  he  may  rea- 


sonably cherish  pi-idc  of  ancestry — a  senti- 
ment which  his  descendants  will  entertain 
with  equal  propriety.  The  lustre  of  an  hon- 
orable name  will  not  be  tarnished  by  trans- 
mission through  him  to  posterity.  In  tastes 
and  habits  he  is  essentially  domestic,  finding 
at  home  in  the  society  of  his  family,  the  sat- 
isfying social  pleasures  for  which  some  gen- 
tlemen seek  the  associations  of  the  club.  He 
is  genial,  liut  never  effusive  in  social  inter- 
course ;  firm  in  his  convictions,  but  never 
offensive  in  seeking  to  enforce  his  opinions. 
He  is  neither  self-seeking  nor  self-assertive. 
His  eminently  practical  views  are  sought  by 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  their 
e\'iircssi()n  carries  a  weight  of  influence. 
^Modest  and  retiring  in  <lisposition,  he  seeks 
to  evade  no  duty  ;  desiring  no  prominence, 
he  accepts  with  (juiet  dignity  any  responsi- 
bility justly  imposed.  Possessing  the  attri- 
l)utes  that  are  combined  in  a  strong,  well- 
balanced  mind,  he  exhibits  in  business,  social 
and  domestic  life  the  characteristics  of  a 
capalile,  progressive,  well-rounded  man. 


PETER    E.    8TUDEBAKER. 

The  Studebaker  Brothers  have  become 
famous  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Peter  E.  Studebaker  is  one  of  the  brothers, 
and  the  treasurer  and  second  vice-president 
of  their  manufacturing  company.  He  was 
born  in  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  April  1, 
1836,  and  was  the  fourth  of  five  sons  of  John 
Studebaker,  who  was  at  that  time  a  wagon 
maker  and  blacksmith.  Following  the  in- 
junction and  the  example  of  their  father, 
three  of  the  brothers  served  an  apprentice- 
ship and  became  practical  wagon  makers. 
Peter  was  not  bred  to  the  trade.  The  nat- 
ural bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  commer- 
cial i)ursuits,  and  he  manifested  a  taste  and 
aptitude  for  business  at  an  early  age.    After 
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spending  two  years  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
his  bi-other-in-law,  he  came  west  and  located 
in  South   Bend,  where   he  obtained   a  posi- 
tion in  a  dry-goods  store.      His   entire   cash 
capital  consisted  of  a  single  French   coin  of 
the  value  of  live  francs.      But  he   was  rich 
in  strength,  energy,  integrity  and  ambition, 
lie  retained  his    position    for    three    years, 
earning  several  promotions  with   increase  of 
salary,  out  of  which  he  saved  one  hundred 
and    fifty    dollars.     With    this    capital    he 
bought  an  outfit  and    started    on  the  road 
with  a   peddler's  wagon,    selling  dry-goods 
and  notions.      In   a  little   while   his   capital 
had    increased    to     seven    hundred    dollars. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  married   Miss  Dora 
A.  Handley,  daughter  of  a  noted   physician 
of  Cincinnati,  O.      Immediately    he    opened 
a  store  in  Goshen,  which  he  conducted  prof- 
itably until  1860.     By  that  time  the   manu- 
facture of  wagons  by  his  brothers  in  South 
Bend  had  reached  such    proportions    as    to 
open  a  wide   field   for  the  exercise  of  com- 
mercial talents  and  he  engaged  to  sell  their 
products.      He  built  the  first  depository  at  a 
cost  of  five  dollars,  which  was  simply  a  shed 
for   three    wagons.       Three    years    later  he 
removed  to  South  Bend  and  soon  afterwards 
became  an  equal  partner  in  the  entire  busi- 
ness with  his  brothers  Clement  and  John  M. 
He  went  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  estab- 
lished a  depository  in  order  to  supply  the 
overland    trains    to    Santa    Fe,     Colorado, 
Utah,    Montana,     California    and    Oregon. 
After     remaining    there    in    person    seven 
years,    and    in    the    meantime    establishing 
other    dej)Ositories,    he    returned    to    South 
Bend.      His  business  was  to  sell  the  output 
of  the  factory,  and   to   that  end  he   located 
branch     houses     and     appointed     agencies 
wherever  it  seemed  desirable.    Although  the 
brothers  had  for  many  years  manufactured 
carriages   in  a  building  and  shops   removed 
from  their  wagon  factory,  and  one  of  them 
was  specially   skilled  in  fine  carriage   work, 


the  sale  of  carriages  had  not   been   j)ushed. 
Soon  after  the  great  fire  in   Chicago   Peter 
E.  Studebaker  came  to  this  city  and  estab- 
lished an  agency  especially  for  the  carriage 
trade.    As  the  best  means  of  promoting  this 
branch  of  the  business  he  decided   later  on 
to  build  the  finest   depository   and  finishing 
shops  in  the  world.      He  selected  the  site  on 
Michigan  avenue  and  Lake   Front  park,  ami 
in    1884    erected    the    magnificent    granite 
front  building,  which  is  imquestionably  the 
finest  house   in   the  world    used    solely    for 
finishing  and  displaying  carriages  of  every 
style.     The  location  was  chosen  with   rare 
foresight   which  is  now  characterized   as  an 
inspiration    by  his    friends    and    associates, 
who    then  opposed  it  as  too   far  from  the 
business  center.      The  erection   of  the  great 
Auditorium  on  the  adjoining  lot  south,  and 
the  Art  Palace,  now   the   Chicago   Club,  on 
the  adjoining  lot  north,  and  the  location  of 
other  fine   buildings    on    Michigan    avenue, 
places  this  as  the  central  figure  in  the  most 
picturesque,  substantial  and  attractive  grouj) 
of  buildings   in  the   city,   with   an  outlook 
unsurpassed  in  the  country.    It  is  absolutely 
central   and    most   accessible    to    the    city's 
wealthy  visitors,    whom    it   is   desirable  to 
attract  as  customers,  and  on  the  most  popu- 
lar drive  frequented   by  the  citizens.      The 
upper  floors  are   occu])ied  by   skilled  work- 
men in  manufacturing  the  parts  of  fine  car- 
riages   and  in  repairing.     The    street    floor 
contains  the  finest   display    and    variety  of 
carriages  to  be  found  in  a  single   depository 
in  the  world.    The  vehicles  exhibited  by  the 
Studebakers     at     the     World's     Columbian 
Exposition  excelled  in  beauty,   variety  and 
excellence.      All  that  genius  could   suggest, 
or  money  pay  for,    in  the  way  of  workman- 
ship,  finish   and  decoration,   was  displayed 
in  their  collection,  whose   completeness  has 
never  been  equalled  by  any  house    in    any 
country.       In    comj)etition    with     the    best 
products     of     the     factories    of    England, 
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France,   Germany    and    the   United    States, 
the    Studebaker   exhibits    received    twenty- 
nine  awards — the  largest  number  granted  to 
any  firm  in  their  line.      The  list    included  a 
first  prize,  awarded  on  a  set  of  double   har- 
ness, superbly  mounted  in   gold,  which,   at 
the    close   of   the   Fair,    was   sold    to    Mr. 
Stachelberg   of    New    York    City   for   two 
thousand  dollars.      The  i>apers   of  that  city 
noted  the  transaction    and    stated    that  the 
price  was  the  highest   ever  j)aid  for  a  set  of 
harness  in  the  United  States.      It  is  only  an 
instance  of  the  high  standard  set  by  the  Stu- 
debaker Brothers  when  they  added  a  new  de- 
partment of  harness  to  their  Chicago  branch 
in    1889.     Few  men    have    had    a  broader, 
more  varied  and    successful  business  exper- 
ience than  Peter  E.  Studebaker.      He  began 
as  an   errand  boy  for  his   mother,  carrying 
butter  and  eggs  to  the  country   store    and 
exchanging  them  for  staple  groceries.    After- 
wards employed  as  clerk,  peddler,  merchant, 
WJigon   seller,    and    finally  establishing    the 
depositories  and  building  up  the  trade  of  the 
great    Studebaker    manufactory   throughout 
the  country  and  the   world,    he  ac(|uircd  a 
knowledge  and  grasj)  of  commercial  nffairs, 
marvelous    in    acuteness    and    scope.        lli> 
transactions  have  embraced  the  buying  and 
selling  of  nearly  all  articles  of  commerce  ex- 
cept elephants  and  ships.      His  opportunity 
for  education  in  the   schools   was  extremely 
meagre,  but  in  the  broad  and  practical  field 
of  business  and  trade  it  has  been  comjileted. 
His  general   information    is  wide  and  thor- 
ough.    On  history,  politics  and  all  economic 
questions  he   has  kept  abreast  of  the  best 
thought.      His  views,    formed  after  careful 
deliberation,  are  sound  and  practical.       His 
researches  along  financial    and    commercial 
lines,    including    the    productive    industries 
and  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor, 
have  been    profound,   and    his  opinions    on 
these  subjects  are  characterized  by  the  wis- 
dom   of    their    philosojiliy    and    tlic    practi- 


cability of  their  adaptation.  He  is  able 
to  express  them  with  a  clearness  and  force 
that  would  he  creditable  to  a  jurist  or  a 
writer  on  political  economy.  In  March, 
1893,  the  union  workmen  employed  in  the 
Studebakers'  Chicago  factory  struck  because 
no  attention  was  given  by  the  manufacturers 
to  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  "Local 
Unions."  The  notice  demanded  (1)  ten 
hours'  pay  for  nine  hours'  work,  (2)  an  in- 
crease of  ten  per  cent  for  piece  work.  With- 
out noticing  the  Unions,  Mr.  Studebaker 
addressed  a  calm  and  dignified  communica- 
tion to  the  "  Chicago  Emj)loyes  of  the 
Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co."  setting  forth 
the  reasons  why  their  demands  could  not  be 
complied  with.  It  covei's  so  completely  the 
practical  relations  between  the  employer  and 
the  wage-worker  that  salient  j)oints  deserve 
to  be  quoted  and  preserved  in  a  permanent 
publication.      First,  he  suggests  : 

"  Before  discussing  the  ])ro])Ositions  in 
detail,  permit  us  to  say  that  while  we  <]ues- 
tion  your  method  of  adjusting  difficulties, 
we  do  not  blame  you.  Vou  have  nothing 
but  vour  labor  to  sell,  ami  you  have  a  ]ier- 
fect  right  to  speculate  ^\\\.h  it,  and  use  your 
own  means,  so  long  as  they  are  peaceable, 
and  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others,  to  get  all  you  can  for  it.  *  *  * 
It  is  claimed  by  many  intelligent  thinkers 
and  writers  that  workmen  do  not  get  their 
fair  share.  How  is  this  to  l)e  determined  ? 
It  is  an  inalienable  right,  and  one  of  the 
laws  of  trade,  that  each  individual  must  do 
the  very  best  he  can  for  himself.  The 
laljorer  must  get  all  he  can  for  his  work,  and 
the  man  that  employs  him  must  hire  him  as 
reasonably  as  he  can,  for  tliis  reason:  The 
cost  of  the  article  made  de|icnds  largely  on 
the  amount  ]iaid  for  the  labor.  The  carriage 
manufacturer,  to  illustrate,  ascertains  what 
his  carriages  cost  by  adding  to  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  the  amount  paid  out 
for  labor.  He  then  adds  incidentals,  such 
as  rents,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.  He  then 
adds  )irofit  which  he  thinks  he  should  have 
to  enaV)le  him  to  succeed,  and  then  ofPers  his 
article  to  the  public.  If  he  has  ]>roduced 
it    as    cheaply,    quality    and    workmanshiji 
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considered,  as  any  ol'  liis  comiiotitovs 
have,  he  can  sell  at  a  pixifit.  IT  not, 
he  must  sell  at  a  loss.  In  this  coiuiec- 
tion  style  also  cuts  a  figure,  but  the  test 
comes  when  it  is  offered  to  the  i)ul)lic. 
Then  it  must  stand  the  ordeal  of  criticism. 
Hight  here,  let  me  tell  you,  is  where  the  true 
"bear"  of  labor  comes  in.  It  is  not  the 
merchant  alone,  but  the  consumer  as  well. 
A  man  to  be  a  successful  merchant  must  be 
a  good  buyer.  And  to  be  a  good  buyer,  he 
must  first  be  a  good  judge  of  what  he  is 
buying,  and,  second,  he  must  be  cold  as  an 
icebei'g.  He  must  buy  at  the  very  lowest 
])ossible  price.  He  must  be  fully  posted, 
and  go  from  factory  to  factory  to  get  i)0sted. 
When  he  does  this,  what  is  the  result?  He 
is  bearing  down  the  price  of  labor.  Then 
come  Ills  customers,  the  consumers,  embrac- 
ing all  classes,  and  the  very  laborers  them- 
sehes.  They  start  out,  for  instance,  to  buy 
a  i)air  of  boots.  They  go  from  store  to 
store  to  see  where  they  can  get  the  best 
article  for  the  least  money.  The  wife  starts 
out  to  buy  a  calico  dress.  She  shops  from 
place  to  place  to  see  how  cheaply  she  can 
l)uy  it.  All  are  trying  to  break  the  ])rice  of 
the  article,  perhaps  of  their  own  production. 
You  see  by  t'his  that  the  manufacturer  can 
not  have  his  own  way.  If  the  manufacturer 
could  make  his  own  ]>rice  and  get  it,  it 
would  matter  little  to  him  what  he  pays  for 
his  labor." 

He  then  argues  that  adding  a  [ler  cent  to 
wages  would  inflate  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities and  nobody  but  the  shrewd  calcula- 
tor would  be  benefited  ;  refers  to  the  losses 
and  disaster  suffered  by  manufacturers  dur- 
ing the  panic  of  1873,  because  they  did  iwl 
reduce  the  scale  of  wages  after  the  war  as 
rapidly  as  the  price  of  their  products  went 
down,  from  the  inflated  war  prices,  and  be- 
cause the  armies  of  men  who  had  been  in 
the  field  entered  the  shoi)s  and  began  the 
contest  of  labor  against  labor,  causing  over- 
])roduction.  As  a  further  reason  for  declin- 
ing to  accede  to  the  request,  he  says : 

"It  would  be  unfair  to  you  and  unfair  to 
ourselves.  Supjjose  we  should  adojit  the 
nine-hour  system  at  ten  hours'  jiay  in  Chi- 
cago  and  it  was  not  adopted    in   other  sec- 


tions. It  would  become  noised  about  all 
over  the  country  and  the  result  would  be 
that  a  large  numlier  of  laborers  would  be 
attracted  here,  and  they  would  coTumence 
bidding  for  your  places,  and  it  would  not  be 
long  until  the  price  of  labor  would  decline 
in  this  market." 

Other  arguments  are  advanced,  and  a  few 
pertinent  questions  asked  concerning  the 
profit  of  strikes.  The  losses  of  manufac- 
turers or  railroads  may  be  scheduled,  the 
losses  of  employes  in  wages  they  would  have 
earned  may  be  estimated,  but  has  anybody 
ever  seen  a  statement  of  the  "profits  to 
anybody  on  account  of  a  strike."  The  clos- 
ing paragraphs  of  his  able  and  convincing 
argument  are  quoted  : 

"  Perhajjs  it  might  not  be  out  of  i)lace  to 
wive  you  a  little  chajjter  from  our  family 
history.  IMy  father  was  a  carriage  and 
wagon  Imilder.  He  served  an  ai)prentice- 
ship  of  six  years  at  the  business.  He  could 
make  the  wordwork  of  a  vehicle  and  iron 
and  paint  it  throughout.  He  failed  in 
the  j)anic  of  18.37.  He  lost  everytliing  he 
had,  and  was  badly  in  debt  besides.  He  had 
a  wife  and  ten  children  to  support.  He  had 
to  go  back  to  the  forge,  and  I  have  often 
known  him  to  work  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  nine  o'clock  at  night.  I 
well  reuu'iuber  sitting  by  him  at  the  forge 
at  night  when  a  small  lad,  and  having  my 
bare  feet  scorched  from  the  si)arks  from  his 
forge  and  anvil.  Yet  with  all  his  applica- 
tion to  severe  toil,  he  found  time  to  read  his 
Bible  daily,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years.  In  talking  over  this  disastrous 
period"  of  his  life,  he  said  to  us :  'I  had 
just  one  thing  that  the  sheriff  could  not 
take,  and  that  was  my  trade.  Boys,  you 
must  all  learn  trades.'  At  that  time  the 
country  was  new  and  work  scarce,  and  the 
problem  was  to  get  work  at  all  for  wages. 
We  worked  around  on  farms  for  our  board, 
or  for  board  and  schooling.  Even  when  we 
could  work  out  for  wages  we  commonly  bad 
to  take  trade,  such  as  wheat  and  corn,  or 
orders  on  stores,  in  those  days  called  '  store 
[tay.'  On  one  rare  occasion  my  brothers, 
Clement  and  J.  I\I.,  and  I,  rode  sixty  miles 
to  a  friend  of  our  father  to  work  for  him  in 
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harvest,  as  he  had  promised  us  cash  for  our 
work.  We  worked  six  weeks,  receiving  the 
best  pay  that  was  going,  and  we  had  for  our 
united  labor  the  sum  of  seventy  dollars,  and 
we  felt  ourselves  peculiarly  favored  and  well 
nigh  rich.  The  thought  of  striking  or  giv- 
ing up  one  job  until  we  got  a  better  one, 
never  entered  our  minds.  Xow,  I  have  this 
advice  to  give  all  men  who  depend  ujion 
their  daily  work  for  themselves  and  families: 
Remember  that  time  is  money,  and  that  a 
day  lost  can  never  be  made  up.  In  this 
respect  the  case  of  the  laborer  is  unlike  that 
of  the  tradesman.  The  latter  may  lose  in 
in  poor  trade  this  week,  but  make  it  up  next 
week,  but  not  so  with  one  dependent  on 
wages,  lie  should  therefore  be  very  cau- 
tious about  throwing  up  one  job  until  he 
knows  he  has  a  better  one  elsewhere.  Let 
me  say  in  conclusion,  you  can  of  course 
annoy  us  and  make  us  lose  money,  but  will 
you  not  likewise  suffer  by  remaining  out 't 
If  so,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  to 
our  mutual  interests  that  you  should  recom- 
mence work,  and  we  hope  yon  will  d<i  so  at 
ouce." 

During  the  financial  depression  of  1S!I3 
the  American  Press  Association  sent  out  re- 
que,sts  to  the  financiers  and  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  for  an  expression  of 
their  views  as  to  the  causes  of  the  depression 
and  the  remedy.  Peter  E.  Studebaker  an- 
swered for  his  company.  After  stating  gen- 
erally that  panics  come  periodically  as  the 
result  of  over-trading  and  over-extension  of 
credit,  "no  matter  what  the  basis  or  volume 
of  our  money  is,  or  what  political  party  is 
in  power."  The  substance  of  his  oj)inion  is 
quoted  in  the  following  lines: 

"For  an  illustration,  no  man  was  ever 
financially  panic-stricken  if  he  were  out  of 
debt.  But  they  are  less  disastrous  when 
they  do  come  when  we  are  doing  business  on 
a  sound  financial  basis  and  when  the  govern- 
ment is  in  control  of  those  in  whom  we  have 
the  greatest  confidence.  Our  present  condi- 
tion, I  think,  has  been  ])recipitated  by  a  lack 
of  confidence  on  the  jiart  of  the  world  in  the 
ability  of  our  government  to  maintain  its 
silver  certificates  at  a  jjarity  with  gold  and 
the  fear  that  we   would   eventually    do    l)iisi- 


uess  on  a  silver  ba.sis.  Then  it  has  been  ag- 
gravated and  intensified  by  the  fear  of  sud- 
den and  radical  changes  being  made  in  our 
tariff  system  l)y  the  present  administration. 
The  first  remedy  is  the  repeal  of  the  clause 
in  the  law  known  as  the  Sherman  act,  com- 
pelling the  government  to  purchase  a  certain 
amount  of  silver  monthly.  Then  let  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  assure  the  i>et)]ile  that  he  will 
not  encourage  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
in  our  tariff'  system.  Our  ])eople  seem  to 
differ  very  widely  in  regard  to  the  proper 
basis  of  our  money  system,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. To  me  it  seems  to  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble and  ini])racticable  for  us  to  have  more 
than  one  basis  by  which  we  measure  our 
values,  nor  do  I  think  it  i.s  to  the  interest  of 
our  people  to  have  more  than  one,  and  that 
should  be  gold.  Yet  I  think  we  could  use  a 
good  deal  of  silver  in  trading  between  our- 
selves. History  proves  that  never  have  the 
two  metals  remained  at  a  permanent  relative 
value  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  that 
they  always  vary,  but  that  they  have  varied 
more  since  181)0  to  the  present  time  than 
they  ever  did  before.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  rich  discoveries  of  silver  in  this 
country  were  made  at  a  time  when  we  had 
suspended  specie  payment  and  were  not  us- 
ing any  silver  in  our  own  country  except 
what  was  used  for  manufacturing,  and  even 
that  was  limited,  for  then  we  were  compara- 
tively poor.  The  result  was  our  silver  was 
thrown  upon  foreign  markets  and  frightened 
Germany  to  such  an  extent  that  they  demone- 
tized silver.  Since  then  the  whole  world  has 
been  discussing  the  silver  question,  and  the 
best  minds  seem  to  be  puzzled  and  bewild- 
ered to  know  what  is  best  to  do.  The  inter- 
national congress  met,  but  failed  to  agree. 
To  me  it  seems  plain  that  a  change  in  the 
ratio  of  values  between  the  two  metals  must 
be  made,  and  as  our  foreign  friends  intima- 
ted that  we  should  take  the  initiatory,  why 
not  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  do  so? 
I  have  always  believed  in  the  ])rinciple  of 
free  coinage  of  silver  with  a  limited  legal 
tender  power.  Therefore  I  would  suggest 
that  the  government,  in  addition  to  repeal- 
ing the  j)urchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman 
act,  afterward  pass  a  law  to  lock  uj)  all  the 
silver  they  have  on  hand  for  five  years,  and 
to  call  ill  all  the  old   coins   and    ))ass   a   free- 
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coinage  bill  based  upon  SI.  an  ounce  and 
limit  its  legal  tender  ]i<p\ver  lo  five  or  ten 
dollars.  By  doing  this  it  would  increase  the 
i|iiantity  of  silver  in  the  dollar  about  twenty- 
tive  jier  cent,  hence  requiring  about  twenty- 
iive  j)er  cent  more  silver  bullion  to  perform 
the  function  of  money  and  increasing  its  de- 
mand and  use  to  that  extent."' 

An  incident  in  Mr.  Studebaker's  life  which 
has  attracted  some  attention  was  the  erection 
of  a  stone  over  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's mother.  His  custom  was  to  read 
everything  which  came  to  his  notice  in  the 
newspaper.?  about  Lincoln.  One  evening  he 
saw  in  his  local  paper  an  item,  under  the  cap- 
tion "Lincoln's  mother's  neglected  grave," 
which  stated  that  the  burial  was  in  Spencer 
county,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and 
there  was  no  stone  to  mai"k  the  spot.  This 
seemed  surprising,  and  it  was  also  news  to 
him  that  Mrs.  Lincoln's  remains  were  buried 
in  Indiana  soil.  He  wrote  to  the  editor 
offering  a  contribution  toward  the  purchase 
of  a  monument  for  the  grave.  Schuyler 
Colfax  happening  to  be  present  when  the  let- 
ter was  opened,  himself  wrote  to  Mr.  Stude- 
baker  in  reidy,  urging  him  not  to  wait  on  the 
imc'ertainty  of  response  from  others  who 
might  be  interested  in  this  subject,  but  be 
satisfied  with  a  modest  stone  and  assume  the 
expense  himself.  Mr.  Studebaker  objected 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  regarded  as 
presumptuous,  and  subject  his  motives  to 
misconstruction.  He  was  reassured,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Colfax,  who  urged  that  the 
name  of  Lincoln  and  his  mother  belonged  to 
no  individual,  but  to  the  nation,  and 
that  such  a  course  as  he  proposed  would 
be  compatible  with  propriety.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Studebaker  bad  a  stone  erected,  and 
probably  saved  the  resting  place  of  the 
mother  of  this  martyr-president  from  obliv- 
ion. The  exact  spot,  in  an  unused  and  neg- 
lected country  cemetery,  was  known  to  only 
one  or  two  of  the  older  residents  of  that  sec- 
tion.     He  cast   his   first  vote   for  Abraham 


Lincoln,  whose  memory  he  always  revered. 
Kepulilican  in  politics,  he  has  never  been  a 
candidate  for  office.  He  has  not  simply 
been  a  voter,  but  an  active,  earnest  advocate 
of  his  party's  principles  and  policy.  In  the 
Garfield  campaign  he  devoted  two  months 
actively  to  the  canvass,  and  he  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  other  Indiana  campaigns, 
where  his  advice  and  assistance  have  been 
greatly  appreciated.  He  is  a  broad-minded 
business  man,  of  intense  energy,  remarkalile 
sagacity,  superior  organizing  and  execu- 
tive ability  ;  a  man  of  clear  perception,  ex- 
cellent judgment  and  substantial  integrity  ; 
a  man  who  alw'ays  commands  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  employes,  because  he 
treats  them  justly  and  honoral)ly  as  men. 
He  is  original  in  thought,  self-reliant  in 
action.  On  all  important  matters  relating  to 
the  business  of  the  company  he  confers  with 
his  brothers,  and  his  action  is  the  result  of 
their  joint  conclusion.  There  is  no  friction. 
He  has  made  such  wise  application  of  early 
precepts,  and  excellent  use  of  opportunities 
as  to  carve  his  own  way  to  position  and  for- 
tune. Mr.  Studebaker's  first  wife  died  in 
1865,  leaving  a  son  and  two  daughters.  On 
the  22d  of  December,  1871,  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Guthrie,  )iee  Ewing,  member 
of  a  family  most  prominent  and  distinguished 
in  the  early  settlement  of  the  state,  a  lady 
of  superior  tact,  strong  common  sense  and 
unusual  executive  ability.  They  live  on 
Prairie  avenue,  Chicago. 


O.  C.   BARBER. 

Ohio  C.  Barber,  president  of  the  Dia- 
mond Match  Co.,  of  Chicago,  was  born  in 
Middlebury,  a  suburb  of  Akron,  Ohio,  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1841.  He  is  a  descend- 
ant, on  the  paternal  side  of  the  bouse,  of  an 
English  family  that  came  to  this  country  as 
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early  as  1620.  His  father,  George  Barber, 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  his  mother, 
Eliza  (Smith)  Barber,  was  a  native  of  Ohio. 
George  Barber,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  iu  the  year  1804,  his 
parents  being  Ezriah  and  Ann  Barber,  who 
removed  from  Connecticut  to  Onondaga 
county,  New  York,  when  he  was  only  four 
years  old.  He  obtained  such  an  education 
as  was  afforded  by  the  old-fashioned  district 
schools  of  that  day,  and,  when  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  for  the  term 
of  three  years  to  learn  the  coopering  trade. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  he 
decided  to  make  a  visit  to  the  West  with  a 
view  of  settling  there.  After  a  few  years 
of  travel  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  he 
settled  in  Middlebury,  Ohio,  and  there  en- 
gaged in  the  coopering  business,  until  1847, 
when  he  began  the  manufacture  of  matches. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in  this 
business  in  the  West,  and  his  beginning  was 
necessarily  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  was  the 
foundation  of  a  great  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. At  first  the  business  was  not  profi- 
table, the  great  drawback  being  the  want  of 
transportation.  At  that  time  "lucifer 
matches"  were  considered  a  dangerously  com- 
bustible article  and  the  railroad  com])anies 
would  not  handle  them,  consequently  this 
kind  of  freight  had  to  be  distributed  by 
wagons,  which  was  a  slow  and  expensive 
method.  In  1852  Mr.  Barber  accepted  the 
office  of  postmaster  of  Middleburj%  to  which 
position  he  had  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce.  He  held  this  office  for  about 
a  year  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  development  of  his 
business.  At  first  the  matches  were  made 
by  hand  in  an  old  barn,  but  as  the  business 
grew  new  facilities  were  added  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  demands  of  the  trade.  In 
1867  the  business  was  merged  into  a  stock 
company,  called  the  Barber  Match  Company. 
He  had  now  founded    one    of    the    greatest 


match  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
world.  In  a  few  years  after  this  organ- 
ization was  effected,  the  Barber  Match 
Company  was  making  more  matches  than 
any  other  company  in  the  United  States. 
George  Barber,  the  founder  of  this  industry, 
died  in  1887.  Ohio  C.  Barber,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  is  the  only  surviving  sou  of 
George  Barber.  He  was  brought  up  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  attending  the  common  schools 
of  that  city  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 
He  then  began  selling  matches  for  his  father, 
traveling  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  efforts  in  these  states 
had  no  little  part  in  establishing  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Barber  match.  When  he  became 
of  age,  the  entire  management  of  the  busi- 
ness was  left  to  his  dictation.  In  1880  this 
company  was  making  over  one-fourth  of  all 
the  matches  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  This  could  readily  be  estimated  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  reports,  which 
showed  the  amount  of  revenue  stamps  sold. 
The  company  at  this  time  was  paying  the 
government  an  internal  revenue  duty  of 
more  than  one  million  dollars  per  annum. 
About  this  time  INIr.  Barber  saw  the  advan- 
tages of  consolidating  a  number  of  the  leading 
match  manufactories,  and  through  his  busi- 
ness sagacity  such  an  organization  was 
effected,  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  in 
1881.  The  syndicate  thus  formed,  with  a 
capital  of  two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  was  called  the  Diamond 
Match  Coiui)any,  and  the  wisdom  of  form- 
ing such  a  cori)oration  soon  became  apparent. 
The  expenses  of  competition  were  greatly 
reduced,  to  the  advantage  of  the  company, 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  as 
matches  could  now  be  manufactured  at  a 
less  cost  and  sold  cheaper  than  ever  before. 
FroTu  this  change  on  the  business  grew  enor- 
mously, until,  in  1887,  the  company  was 
reorganized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  with 
a  cajjital  of  seven  million  five  hundred  thou- 
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sand  dollars.  Mr.  Barbor  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  new  syndicate,  which  still 
retained  the  name  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Company,  and  the  general  offices  were  then 
removed  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Earlier  and  his 
family  removed  to  this  city  a  year  later. 
The  Diamond  Match  Company  is  now  a  cor- 
poration of  gigantic  proportions.  It  owns 
its  own  pineries  in  Michigan,  and  saws  its 
own  lumber  in  its  mills  at  Ontonagon,  in  the 
same  state.  In  1892  the  company  sawed  of  its 
own  logs  more  than  forty-six  million  feet  of 
lumber,  and  altogether  seventy-two  million 
feet  at  Ontonagon.  Besides  these  Michigan 
mills,  the  company  owns  mills  in  Canada, 
and  also  buys  of  other  mills  to  supply  the 
vast  amount  of  lumber  needed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  its  product.  It  has  stores  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  factories  in  nine 
cities,  viz.  :  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  West- 
ville,  Connecticut;  Frankfort,  New  York; 
Wilmington,  Delaware  ;  Akron,  Ohio  ;  Osh- 
kosh,  Wisconsin  ;  Detroit,  Michigan  ;  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  and  Oswego,  New  York. 
Matches  are  sold  cheaper  now  than  they 
could  be  manufactured  before  the  syndicate 
was  organized.  This  reduction  in  jirices  is 
partially  due  to  the  organization  of  this  great 
company,  and  partly  to  the  invention  of  new 
and  imjjroved  machinery.  That  a  company 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  such  a  small 
article  as  the  ordinary  friction  match  should 
own  a  forest  from  which  to  secure  the  lum- 
ber, and  a  number  of  mills  to  saw  the  logs 
into  the  required  blocks,  and  then  in  addi- 
tion draw  on  other  pineries  and  mills,  would 
stagger  belief  if  one  did  not  remember  that 
this  is  the  nineteenth  century  and  that  all 
industries  are  carried  on  with  a  magnitude 
that  is  almost  incredible.  jMr.  Barber  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Portage 
Straw  Boai'd  Company,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1872.  In  1882  this  com- 
pany built  at  New  Portage,  Ohio,  the  larg- 
est straw  board   mill    in    the  United  States. 


A  year  or  two  later  they  built  a  mill  at  Cir- 
cleville,  Ohio,  which  had  double  the  capacity 
of  the  Portage  mill,  or  eighty  tons  per  day 
for  both.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  American  Straw  Board  Company, 
founded  in  1889,  with  a  capital  stock  of  six 
million  dollars.  He  is  also  the  president  of 
this  company.  At  Warren,  Ohio,  he  has 
organized  and  is  president  of  two  large  in- 
dustries, viz.  :  The  Page  Tube  Company, 
manufacturers  of  gas,  steam  and  water  pi])e. 
Mr.  Barber,  with  others,  organized  in  1889 
the  Neracker-Hill  Sprinkler  Company,  of 
which  he  was  president.  The  company  has 
recently  been  merged  into  the  General  Fire 
Extinguisher  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Grinnell,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
is  president,  and  Mr.  Barber  is  vice-presi- 
dent. This  is  a  consolidation  of  the  several 
large  automatic  sprinkler  companies  of  the 
United  States,  and  enijiloys  a  capital  of  three 
million  dollars.  In  1891  Mr.  Barber  founded 
the  town  of  Barberton,  Ohio,  which  now 
(1893)  has  a  population  of  three  thousand 
people.  He  has  organized  there  a  number 
of  manufactories,  and  has  until  recently 
been  jn-esident  of  them  all.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Sterling  Boiler 
Company,  which  ranks  with  the  highest  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Barber's  attention  was 
called  to  this  boiler  when  the  only  capital 
invested  was  the  cost  of  the  patents.  His 
practical  mind  grasped  the  new  principles 
involved  in  its  construction,  and  after  hav- 
ing one  built  and  thoroughly  tested  by  actual 
use,  he  at  once  organized  a  stock  company 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  these  boilers 
on  a  large  scale  at  Barberton.  Their  plant 
includes  a  foundry  for  making  all  their  own 
castings,  and  ten  acres  of  ground  have  been 
laid  out  for  the  extension  of  these  works 
alone.  One  of  the  mills  of  the  American 
Straw  Board  Company,  before  mentioned,  is 
also  located  here,  and  the  others  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  National  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  the 
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largest  manufactory  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
turning  out  twenty  car  loads  of  product  per 
day  ;  the   Creedniore  Cartridge    Company  ; 
the   Alumina     Company,   manufacturers    of 
alum  ;  the   Kirkman    Tile  Company,  mann- 
faeturers  of  fine  tile  for  decorating  purposes, 
and    the    Akron    Heating   and    Ventilating 
Comjjany.      He  is  president  of  the   Barber- 
ton  Belt  Railroad  Company.      He  organized 
the  Barberton    Bank,  a    substantial  institu- 
tion of  that  town.      Among  other    improve- 
ments of  this   manufacturing  centre  is   the 
Barberton  Inn,  one  of  the   finest  hotels   in 
the  state.      In  the  organization    of  all  these 
companies.  Mr.    Barber   has  always  started 
out  with  the  policy  that  it  was  not  advisable 
to  sustain  high  salaried  officials;  but  instead 
he  has  adopted  a  system  whereby  the  income 
of  the  officers  depends  ujion  the  net  earnings 
of  the    respective  companies  through    divi- 
dends.    This  company   places    the  smallest 
stockholders  on  an  equal    footing,   pro  rata, 
with  the  largest.      This  rule  applies  to  him- 
self as  well  as  to  other  officials.      Mr.  Barber 
is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  his  life  has 
always  been  one  of  great  activity.      His  suc- 
cesses  may   be  attributed  to   a  high  moral 
character,    hard   work,  good  judgment  and 
great  executive  ability.      He  is  a  wonderful" 
man  as  an  organizer,  and  is  a  good  judge  of 
human  nature,  as  is  evidenced  by   his   selec- 
tion of  first  class  assistants  in  his  many  busi- 
ness enterjirises.    His  personal  magnetism  and 
enthusiasm   in  whatever  he  undertakes  arc 
immediately  imparted  to  those  around  him. 
Having   been   identified    with  many    of  the 
commercial  enterprises  of  Akron,  Ohio,  ^Ir. 
Barber,  though   now  a  citizen   of  Chicago, 
still  holds  a  strong  allegiance   to  his    native 
city  and  state.      He  is  a  liberal  giver  to  all 
deserving     charities,    and    has    contributed 
largely  to  the  erection  of  three  fine  churches 
in  Barberton.      He  is  also  the  organizer  of 
and    the  largest  contributor  to  the    Akron 
City  Hospital,  which,   through  his  energies. 


has  an  endowment  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Barber  was  married  October  10,  1866, 
to  Miss  Laura  L.  Brown,  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
To  them  have  been  born  two  children, — a 
daughter  and  a  son.  The  latter  died  in  in- 
fancy. Mr.  Barber's  home  life  is  very  hap])y 
and  pleasant.  Although  he  is  extremely 
busy,  yet  he  finds  some  time  for  social  life, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Club,  the 
Calumet  Club,  and  the  Washington  Park 
Club. 


CHARLES  D.  HAMILL. 

Chaelks  D.  Hamill,  son  of  Dr.  Robert 
C. ,  and  Eliza  (Davisson)  Hamill,  was  born 
in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1839.  Dr.  Hamill,  his  father, 
was  a  prominent  and  successful  physician, 
and  died  in  Chicago  in  1886  at  the  age  of  78 
years.  His  mother,  now  in  the  84th  year 
of  her  age,  lives  with  her  son.  Young  Ham- 
ill came  to  Chicago  in  the  year  1852  with 
his  parents,  who  took  up  their  residence  in 
this  then  infant  western  metropolis.  After 
completing  his  academic  studies,  imbued 
with  the  mercantile  spirit  which  was  rife  in 
the  rapidly  developing  west,  ho  entered  with 
enthusiasm  upon  a  business  career.  Like  the 
ambitious  youth  of  that  period,  in  the  midst 
of  such  inspiring  surroundings,  his  devotion 
to  business  did  not  depend  upon  present  and 
meagre  remuneration,  but  rather  was  sus- 
tained by  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success 
which  is  the  sure  reward  of  ability  and  fidel- 
ity. In  that  time  merchants  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  their  clerks  and  felt  under  obliga- 
tions to  instruct  them,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  in  approved  business  methods,  and 
to  inculcate  in  their  characters  those  loftv 
principles  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
account  for  the  distinctions  and  preferment 
attained  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Hamill,  and  for 
the    ennol)linw    influence    exerted    bv    their 
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lives  upon  society.    Hence  it  was  considered 
that  the  insignificant  pecuniary  reward  was 
but  a  small  part  of  deserved  compensation  for 
the  first  years  of  clerical  services.      Did  the 
merchants  of  to-day  realize  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility which  animated  their  predeces- 
sors of  that  time,  we  might  the  more  confident- 
ly look  for  that  supply  of  stalwart  manliness 
which  has  secured  to  this  city  its  marvelous 
prosperity.     After  a  clerkship   of   one   year 
with  the  prominent  dry  goods  house   of  L. 
D.  Olmstead  &  Co.,  at  a  salary    of  $50.00, 
Mr.  Haniill   entered  the  employ   of   T.    B. 
Carter  &  Co.,  with  whojn  he  remained  two 
years,  attaining  the  position  of  cashier.      He 
then  accepted  a  responsible  position  in   the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  and  soon  thereafter  was 
chosen  to  the  office  of  paying  teller  in  the  bank 
operated   by  the  Western  Marine  Insurance 
Company  of  Chicago.       Here   he    remained 
for  seven  years,  acquiring  that  knowledge  of 
finance  and  that  acquaintance  with  men  of  in- 
fluence which,  in  a  large  degree,  shaped  his 
e.xceptionally  successful  career.      It   was   at 
this   period   that  his  artistic   and   scholarly 
tastes    found   opportunity   for  gratification, 
and  led  him  to  take  an   active   part  in    that 
cultivated  society   which  gave  breadth  and 
culture  to  a  nature  which  an  exclusive  busi- 
ness   life   could  not   satisfy.       In   the    year 
1864,    Mr.    Hamill  engaged   in   the  packing 
business,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Singer 
&  Co.,  and  until  1873  was  actively  engaged 
on  the  Board  of  Trade,   attending  not  only 
to   the  interests   of   las  firm,  but  managing 
that    portion    of   the    extensive  business   of 
Howard   Priestly  which  was   transacted   on 
the  Board.      During  this  eventful  period,  he 
conducted  many  of  the   largest  grain    trans- 
actions known  in  the  history  of  this  market. 
It  became  evident  that  a  too-close   and  con- 
tinuous application  to  business  had  seriously 
impaired  his   health,    and,  acting  upon    the 
urgent  advice  of  his  jihysician,  he  relinquish- 
ed the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  business 


and  spent  two  years  in  foreign  travel,  recov- 
ering his  native  vigor,  at  the  same  time  grat- 
ifying his  artistic  and  literary  predilections. 
The   great    galleries,    libraries   and  musical 
festivals  of  the  old  world  had,   to  his  mind, 
an  intense  fascination,  and  to  this  experience 
Chicago  is  indebted  for  Mr.  Hamill's  active 
and  substantial  interest  in  those  societies  in 
this  city  which  promote  and  foster  the   fine 
arts,  and  which   have  been   of   incalculable 
benefit  to  Chicago  in   rescuing  her  from   a 
mere    material,    money-heaping  and  sordid 
character,  where  men  buy  and  sell  and  get 
gain  with  no  thought  of  those  things  which 
will  outlast  gold  and  silver  and  great   gran- 
aries.     In  1875,  having  recovered  his  health, 
Mr.  Hamill  returned  to  his  native  land,   and 
to   the  city  of  his   choice,    and    formed  the 
commission  house  of  Van  luwagen  &   Ham- 
ill, which  was  dissolved  in  1882.    From  this 
date  until  January,    1885,    Mr.   Hamill   con- 
tinued the  business  alone.      From  this   time, 
and  for    three  years,   Mr.   George  J.    Brine 
was    his  partner,    under  the    firm    name    of 
Hamill  &  Brine.      During  the  ])ast  five  years, 
his  son,  Mr.   Robert  W.    Hamill,    has   been 
associated  with  him  in  continuing  the  same 
business.      In  1892,  Mr.    Hamill's   long  and 
prominent   connection    with    the    Board    of 
Trade  led  to  his  enthusiastic  nomination  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Board,   in  opposition 
to  Mr.  J.  G.  Steever,  the  regular  candidate. 
After  a  most  spirited   and   earnest  contest, 
yet  absolutely  free  from  acrimony,  bringing 
out    the    largest    vote    ever    ]>olled    in    the 
history  of  the  Exchange,    Mr.    Hamill   was 
elected    and    that    without    any    of    those 
carefully-laid  plans  which  ordinarily  ])recede 
the  nomination  of  a  candidate.      His  election 
was   a    spontaneous  and   splendid  tribute  to 
Mr.  Hamill  as  a   man  and  a  merchant,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,   was    a  remarkable 
attestation  of  great  personal  popularity.      It 
is  in  such  times  that  men  are  sifted,  and  am- 
bitious  partisanship   is   often  unscrupulous 
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and  imiietiious,  but  not  ono  word  was  said 
against  Charles  D.  Ilaniill.  No  man  called 
him  selfish  or  narrow  or  rude  or  unsym])a- 
thetic  or  uncharitable  or  vindictive.  No 
man  could  say  that  he  ever  broke  his  word 
or  sought  to  evade  his  obligations.  The 
administration  of  Mr.  Ilaraill  so  commended 
itself  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  he  was  reelected  to  its  presidency  for 
the  World's  Fair  year,  and  discharged  its 
delicate  and  resjionsible  duties  with  con- 
spicuous good  judgment  and  grace.  He  ex- 
cites no  animosities,  arouses  no  antagonisms, 
is  considerate,  courteous  and  patient  in  the 
discharge  of  official  and  personal  duties,  and 
has  not  a  particle  of  that  arrogance  in  office 
sometimes  displayed  by  the  ignorant,  weak 
and  narrow-minded,  which  utterly  fails  to 
command  respect  and  only  excites  jiity  and 
disgust.  During  Mr.  Ilamill's  presidency, 
most  important  questions  have  come  before 
llie  board.  It  is  due  very  largely  to  his  wis- 
dom, promiitness,  courage  and  sagacity  that 
the  great  commercial  organizations  of  the 
country  were  not  overthrown  by  a  most 
vicious  piece  of  demagogy  in  national  legis- 
lation and  that  vast  business  interests 
throughout  the  country  were  not  destroyed. 
For  this  service  alone,  Mr.  Ilamill  is  enti- 
tled, not  only  to  the  grateful  recognition  of 
Chicago,  lint  of  all  the  great  commercial 
l)odies  of  the  country.  In  1S58,  Mr.  Ilamill 
was  a  delegate  to  the  tirst  musical  conven- 
tion ever  held  in  Chicago,  and  was  jiromi- 
nent  in  the  formation  of  the  IVIendelssohn 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  charter  member. 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  several  other 
musical  societies.  Very  early  in  the  history 
of  the  famous  Apollo  Club  he  took  part  in 
its  management,  and  for  many  years  was 
chairman  of  its  music  committee.  In  1882 
he  resigned  his  membership  in  order  to  give 
more  of  his  attention  to  perfecting  arrange- 
ments for  the  great  musical  festival  of  that 
year,  which, under  the  direction  of  Theodore 


Thomas,  was  such  a  brilliant  success  that  it 
was  rei)eated  in  1884.  The  result  of  this 
and  other  projects  of  similar  character  was 
the  establishment  of  the  now  famous  Chicago 
Orchestra,  and  to  Mr.  Hamill  more  than  any 
other  is  due  the  credit  of  conceiving  and 
bringing  to  life  a  musical  organization  in 
Chicago  that  easily  takes  a  leading  rank 
among  similar  organizations  of  the  world. 
After  bringing  the  great  festival  of  188-t  to 
a  more  than  successful  issue,  Mr.  Ilamill  re- 
joined the  Apollo  Club,  and  in  1887  was 
elected  its  president,  and  gave  to  that  body 
an  able  administration  that  materially  ex- 
tended its  influence  and  placed  the  organi- 
zation upon  a  strong  foundation.  He  is  also 
a  strong  supporter  and  steadfast  friend  of 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  having  been 
a  director  from  its  inception,  has  done  much 
to  l)ring  the  institute  \\\>  to  its  present  stand- 
ing. He  is  recognized  as  an  excellent  judge 
of  art,  and  his  jirivate  collection  is  the  grat- 
ifying c\  idciirc  of  his  discriminating  selec- 
tions. On  the  lilth  day  of  December,  1861, 
Mr.  Ilamill  was  united  in  marriage  to  ^liss 
Susan  M'albridge,  daughter  of  Judge  Henry 
S.  Walliridge,  of  Ithaca,  New  York.  Tlu'v 
have  six  children  :  Robert  ^^'.,  now  in  busi- 
ness willi  his  falhcr,  ('li:irlcs  II.,  Paul, 
Philip  \V.,  Lawrence,  and  Fanny  I).,  who  is 
the  wife  .if  .Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps.  Mr.  ilamill 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  AVashiugton 
Park  Club,  and  is  now  its  vice  president. 
lie  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Club 
since  1875,  and  has  served  it  as  a  director,  as 
vice  president,  and  for  many  years,  as  chair- 
man of  its  house  committee.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Calumet  Club,  a  trustee  of 
the  Chicago  Orchestra  Association,  ami 
])resident  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club. 
Asa  business  man,  Mr.  Ilamill  takes  a  lead- 
ing rank  in  this  city.  lie  is  quick  to  grasp 
all  points  of  a  business  transaction  and 
prompt  to  seize  upon  opjiortunities,  combin- 
ing great  business  ability  with  a  rare  knowl- 
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edge  of  tiiiaiiie.  In  denieauor,  Mr.  llainill 
is  modest,  unassuming  and  uniformly  cour- 
teous, no  one  withholding  from  him  that 
full  measure  of  honor  and  resj>ect  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 


georgp:  f.  stone. 

George  F.  Stone,  secretary  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Eliza  (Atkins)  Stone,  w^s  horn  in  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  April  2-t,  1836.  His 
ancestors  were  typical  New  England  stock, 
possessing  the  characteristic  virtues  of  that 
sturdy  people.  He  was  reared  in  his  native 
town  and  received  his  primary  education  in 
its  public  schools.  Afterwards  he  pursued 
the  study  of  higher  branches  in  Dunimer 
Academy,  at  Byfield,  in  which  he  comj)leted 
the  academical  course.  His  broader  educa- 
tion was  of  a  business  character,  obtained 
by  active  connection  with  business  houses  in 
Boston,  although  the  study  of  literature  was 
never  neglected  or  omitted.  In  1871  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Corn  Exchange  (now 
Chamber  of  Commerce)  of  Boston,  and  was 
reelected  the  following  year.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinguished honor,  seldom  conferred  H])on 
one  so  young ;  but  Mr.  Stone's  previous 
training  as  director  and  vice-jiresident  of  the 
Exchange,  added  to  his  exce|)tional  (jualiti- 
cations  in  other  respects,  enabled  him  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  position  in  a 
manner  most  gratifying  to  the  members  and 
most  creditable  to  himself.  His  election 
was  equally  a  recognition  of  his  fitness  for 
the  position  and  his  hold  upon  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  business  men  of  Boston. 
His  business  was  that  of  commission  mer- 
chant, head  of  the  firm  of  Stone,  Denny  & 
Co.,  Central  Wharf,  Boston.  His  residence 
was  at  Melrose,  a  beautiful  suburb,  seven 
miles  from  the  city,  in  Middlesex  county, 
with  whose  improvement  and  development 


lie  became  actively  identified.  In  every 
growing  city  or  town  are  found  two  parties, 
one  in  favor  of  public  improvements,  the 
other  opposed.  Mr.  Stone's  public  spirit 
naturally  fixed  his  alliance  with  the  enter- 
prising citizens  and  his  ability  gave  him 
leadership.  He  was  elected  selectman  of 
the  town  and  chairman  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. Being  a  clear  and  forcible  speaker, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  questions  affecting  the  general 
welfare.  There  never  was  a  doubt  as  to  his 
attitude  ;  he  could  always  be  relied  upon  to 
advocate,  earnestly  and  effectively,  any 
measure  designed  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  Upon  the  completion  of 
a  new  and  costly  public  hall  in  Melrose, 
which  was  dedicated  with  ceremony,  he  was 
selected  to  deliver  the  dedicatory  address. 
He  spoke  frequently  and  eloquently  on  the 
subject  of  temjierance,  with  which  he  was 
heartily  identified.  He  was  chosen  orator 
of  a  special  holiday  celebration  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  discussed  "The  Immortality 
of  Patriotism,"  a  theme  which  inspired  un- 
usual eloquence.  On  the  occasion  of  dedi- 
cating the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Boston,  long  after  his  removal  to  Chicago, 
he  was  one  of  the  speakers  and  received  an 
ovation  at  the  hands  of  his  old  friends.  The 
enthusiasm  and  heartiness  of  his  reception 
attested  his  personal  popularity  among  the 
business  men  of  Boston,  with  whom  he  was 
so  long  and  happily  associated.  These  early 
confidences  and  friendships  are  not  broken 
by  a  change  of  residence.  In  his  suburban 
home  Mr.  Stone  was  active  in  church  affairs 
as  well  as  other  charitable  organizations. 
He  was  the  special  friend  and  i)atron  of  edu- 
cation and  accomjdished  much  in  promoting 
it.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1876  and 
soon  became  identifieil  with  its  commercial 
interests  and  general  prosperity.  In  1884 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Board    of   Trade,  a  position  which  he  has 
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held  continuously  to  the  ])resent.  Tlie  ex- 
acting duties  of  the  office  have  been  dis- 
charged by  him  with  marked  ability.  His 
reports  possess  unusual  merit.  Tliey  are 
comprehensive  as  to  the  subjects  treated, 
and  at  the  same  time  models  of  literary  ex- 
cellence. His  reviews  of  commerce  are  most 
intelligent  and  exhaustive.  In  breadth  of 
scope,  philosoj)hic  character,  facility  and 
eloquence  of  expression,  they  are  recognized 
as  among  the  ablest  commercial  writings. 
Their  rank  among  the  best  essays  on  eco- 
nomic sul)jects  is  evidenced  by  the  demand 
for  copies  of  them  for  the  princi])al  ])ublic 
libraries  of  Euro])e  and  America.  Not  con- 
tent with  a  simple  statement  as  to  the  volume 
of  business  transacted,  and  the  condition  of 
the  markets,  he  is  able  to  evolve  theories, 
deduce  conclusions  and  discuss  philosophic 
and  commercial  principles.  Sliort  extracts 
from  late  annual  re]iorts  are  apjiended  in 
evidence. 

Report  for  1890: 

"  The  remarkable  jirogress  made  in  great 
industries,  and  intense  conipetitidu  in  the 
conduct  of  business  in  all  departments,  have 
greatly  stimulated  study  and  invention  as 
applied  to  commercial  life  and  have  led 
broad-minded  men  who  superintend  exten- 
sive mercantile  estal)Iislinients  to  phice  a 
higii  value  upon  intelligent  labor,  and  upon 
excei)tional  mental  endowment  and  disci- 
pline, in  responsible  positions.  Com])elition 
in  business  is  no  longer  along  the  coar.ser 
and  superficial  lines ;  it  reaches  into  the 
realm  of  acute  mental  analysis  and  scientific 
acquisition  ;  without  it  there  is  small  hope 
of  success  in  conducting  great  enterprises. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  graduates  from  the 
higher  institutions  of  technology  find  imme- 
diate and  remunerative  employment.  There 
is  no  field  in  this  country  so  favorable  for 
the  establishment  of  an  institute  for  scien- 
tific education  of  the  highest  order  as 
Chicago,  and  no  time  so  auspicious  as  the 
present.  Such  an  institution  would  contri- 
bute to  the  national  wealth  more  quickly  and 
substantially  than  docs  tlie  university  with 
its  more  classical  curiiculmn." 


From  the  report  of  18',ll: 

"The  part  which  boards  of  trade  play  in 
the  process  of  universal  enlightenment  is 
profoundly  impressive,  and  their  effect  upon 
the  develojunent  of  this  country  and  in  sus- 
taining its  industries  was  never  more  appar- 
ent than  at  this  time.  Boards  of  trade  mar- 
shal the  forces  of  individual  capacity,  the 
resources  of  the  field  and  of  the  mine;  they 
call  forth  for  the  common  good  the  latent 
forces  of  mind  and  of  matter,  and  are  con- 
stantly creating  facilities  for  the  saving  of 
time,  for  reducing  ex])enses  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  merchandise  and  minimizing  risks  of 
business  transactions.  They  study  and  solve 
the  problems  which  a  keen  and  educated 
com|ietition  presents.  They  take  a  wide 
iiiitlook  in  carrying  out  their  purposes,  and 
keep  in  view  not  one  market,  nt>t  one  state, 
not  one  county,  but  ])lan  and  legislate  for 
world-wide  commerce.  *  *  *  If  tlu' 
trade  and  commerce  of  America  are  to  oc- 
cupv  the  same  favorable  relation  to  the 
markets  of  the  old  world  that  every  board 
of  trade  in  this  country  occuj)ies  with  refer- 
ence to  our  own  industries,  an  international 
board  of  trade  must  be  established.  *  *  * 
The  infiuence  of  such  an  organization  would 
extend  far  beyond  merely  commercial  cir- 
cles; it  woubl  reacli  out  into  the  biglier  realm 
of  individual  and  social  life,  and  find  ex- 
pression in  splendid  charities,  in  educational 
endowments,  in  impulses  for  noble  achieve- 
ments in  individual  careers,  in  (jnickened 
ambitious  for  excellence  in  science  and  all 
the  arts  of  j^eace.  We  justly  extol  the 
s]>lendid  significance  of  the  word  'independ- 
ence.' Under  the  genius  of  that  word  this 
country  sjtrang  into  a  national  existence,  and 
out  of  it  came  the  highest  type  of  nineteenth 
century  civilization.  It  has  illuminated  with 
imiicrishalile  lustre  many  a  page  of  the  his- 
toi-y  of  this  lan<l.  But  to-day,  in  this  age, 
which  is  ])reeminently  commercial  and  peace- 
ful, there  is  another  word  which  I  would 
write  upon  the  records  of  this  board,  a 
larger  word,  a  word  that  contains  more  of 
the  elements  of  the  highest  enlightenment, 
and  that  word  is  'interdependence.'  Within 
that  word  are  the  secrets  of  domestic,  social 
and  commercial  progress.  In  that  word  is 
contained  the  great  doctrine  which  is  ad- 
dressing itself  to  this  nation  as  never  before, 
the  doctrine  of  reciprocity.      It  is  along  the 
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line  of  interstate  anil  international  conimer- 
cial  relations  that  we  must  look  tor  the  high- 
est, hroailest  and  most  eiidnring  eomniereial 
prosperity." 

From  the  rei)ort  for  1S1I2,  issued  just  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition: 

"Never  before  has  Chicago  so  throbbed 
with  life  or  stood  in  such  nearness  to  so  ani- 
mating a  future,  as  at  this  period  of  her 
wonderful  history.  *  *  *  U})on  her 
spacious  grounds  spread  along  the  soutliern 
shore  of  Lake  Micliigan  the  stupendous  and 
marvelous  signs  of  human  progress  will  be 
gathered.  All  that  man,  guided  and  con- 
trolled by  his  liner  sensibilities,  has  attained, 
and  all  that  man,  under  the  mighty  en- 
ginery of  an  uncon(juerable  human  purjiose, 
has  achieved,  will  be  displayed  in  amazing- 
variety  in  the  world  of  industry  and  utility; 
all  those  expressions  in  art  which  have  led 
man  to  admire  the  beautiful  and  the  real, 
will  cajitivate  and  instruct;  all  those  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  in  sound  which,  in 
the  sublime  creations  of  the  great  masters  in 
music,  have  thrilled  with  exquisite  harmo- 
nies the  ages,  will  be  rendered.  And  by  this 
great  manifestation  man  everywhere,  all  over 
the  globe,  will  be  again  summoned  to  the 
exercise  of  his  grand  prerogatives  in  work- 
ing out  the  destiny  of  his  race.  All  these 
inspiring  exhil)itions  of  man's  genius  will 
awaken  a  more  intense  desire  to  excel  along 
the  diverging  lines  of  universal  development, 
and  will  signally  promote  activity  in  the  in- 
terchange of  commodities  between  states  and 
countries." 

Mr.  Stone  has  frequently  been  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  and  has  on  all  occasions 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of 
questions  considered  by  it.  He  is  secretary 
of  the  National  Transportation  Association 
and  thoroughlj'  familiar  with  the  affairs  of 
that  organization.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
World's  Commercial  Congress  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1893,  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trade  branch  of  that  congress  and  delivered 
the  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  from 
all    jiarts   of   the    world.      It    was  an  address 


luminous  with  facts,  but  not  freighted  with 
dreary  statistics.  It  set  forth  in  graceful 
style  the  simple  philosophy  and  grand 
achievements  of  commerce.  In  eloquent 
sentences  the  speaker  cordially  welcomed 
the  delegates  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  and  the  hospitality  of 
Chicago.  At  a  banquet  tendered  by  citizens 
of  Chicago  to  Mexican  journalists,  he  de- 
livered an  address  on  International  Com- 
mercial Relations,  which  was  translated 
into  Spanish  by  the  Mexicans  and  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  rej)orting  their  tour 
through  the  United  States,  which  embraced 
the  i)rincipal  cities.  This  endorsement 
of  the  address  was  a  eonij)liment  to  its 
author  as  unique  as  it  was  ap])roi)riate.  Mr. 
Stone  has  always  led  a  busy  mercantile  life. 
He  has  been  too  much  absorbed  in  commer- 
cial pursuits  to  engage  in  contests  for  polit- 
ical j)referment.  An  ardent  rei)ublicau, 
active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
jiarty  as  a  private  citizen,  he  has  uniformly 
discouraged  })ropositions  to  become  a  candi- 
date. The  responsibilities  of  private  busi- 
ness and  the  duties  of  his  commercial  office 
are  quite  as  much  as  he  cares  to  assume.  As 
an  official  he  is  popular  with  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  who  are  favored  with  his 
acquaintance.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic and  Odd  Fellow  fraternities,  and  Past 
Grand  of  Evanston  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
church.  Gentleness  and  refinement  are  rec- 
ognized traits  of  his  character.  His  self- 
control  is  remarkable.  The  strongest 
provocation  will  not  betray  him  to  commit 
an  incivility.  His  manner  is  at  all  times 
gentlemanly,  Iwth  in  social  and  business 
intercourse.  He  could  not  be  rude  without 
violating  his  natural  impulse  or  his  convic- 
tion of  duty,  and,  therefore,  does  not  permit 
rudeness  in  others  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  his  temper.      It  is  a  maxim  of  his  social 
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ethics  that  a  true  gentleman  will  neither 
give  nor  take  offense.  He  has  one  code  of 
manners  and  morals  for  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Rude  or  uncivil  conduct  toward  him, 
on  the  part  of  any  one,  is  in  his  estimation 
ungentlemanly  and  evidence  of  ill-breeding. 
He  would  not  place  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  offender  by  resenting  it.  Hence  he  is 
unmoved  by  that  whicli  offends  or  disturbs 
most  men.  He  believes  implicitly  in  the 
people  ;  is  willing  to  trust  their  intelligence 
and  patriotism.  He  honors  the  men  who 
work  and  by  honest  labor  produce  the 
world's  capital.  He  has  no  sympathy  with 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Sham  or  pretense 
receive  no  countenance  or  encouragement 
from  him.  Under  all  circumstances  he  ad- 
vocates the  rights  of  the  common  people,  the 
equal  rights  of  all  men  under  the  law,  in 
church  and  state.  Despite  the  exactions  of 
commercial  pursuits,  Mr.  Stone  has  always 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  literature. 
He  is  a  reader  of  standard  works  and  a  writer 
of  ability.  His  life  in  Chicago  has  been  one 
of  conspicuous  usefulness  and  creditable 
activity.  In  1861  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Julia  S.  Spaulding,  of  Ludlow,  Vermont, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Spaulding,  who 
went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  member 
of  the  first  band  of  missionaries  from  the 
United  States.  After  several  years  in  the 
missionary  service,  his  health  became  im- 
paired and  he  returned  to  Vermont,  where 
he  died.  Mrs.  Spaulding  is  still  living  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Stone,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three  years.  Two  sons  and  four  daughters 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone. 
Three  of  the  daughters  died  in  childhood. 
The  second  son,  Eliot  Parsons,  a  bright, 
amiable  and  gentle  boy,  of  high  aspirations, 
died  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  eldest  sou, 
George  Goodwin,  died  in  1893,  in  the  very 
prime  of  young  manhood,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.      He  was   graduated 


from  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
with  the  honors  of  the  class  of  '89,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  as  chemist  and 
metallurgist,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
steel  mill.  In  the  meantime  he  was  per- 
mitted by  the  company  to  spend  several 
months  abroad.  After  a  short  term  of  ser- 
vice as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  mills, 
he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  Cong- 
don  Steel  Works,  of  Chicago,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  youngest  man 
occupying  such  a  position  in  the  United 
States.  No  man  of  his  age  was  more  capa- 
ble and  none  more  devoted  to  his  profession. 
He  was  ambitious  to  excel  and  his  close 
application  to  the  duties  appertaining  to  his 
position  overtaxed  his  strength.  He  organ- 
ized a  library  in  the  Illinois  Steel  Works  for 
the  study  of  scientific  literature,  and  a 
society  to  promote  the  practical  study  of 
metallurgy.  He  was  a  young  man  of  splen- 
did physique  and  dignified  bearing ;  excel- 
lent literary  taste  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  sciences  related  to  his  profession  and 
work.  He  was  courageous,  devoted  to  duty 
and  universally  popular  among  his  associates 
and  employes.  By  his  early  death,  science 
and  skilled  labor,  as  well  as  liis  family,  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss. 


FRANCIS  A.   RIDDLE. 

Hex.  Francis  A.  Riddle,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  bar,  and  for  four  years  a 
state  senator,  representing  the  fourth  sena- 
torial (Chicago)  district,  was  born  in  Sanga- 
mon county,  near  Springfield,  111.  His 
paternal  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish  and 
came  as  pioneers  to  America  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  settling  in  Pennsylvania. 
His    grandfather,    David    Riddle,    born    in 
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JNlifflin,  Pa.,  in  1780,  removed  in  early  man- 
hood  to    Ohio,    settling    on    a    farm    near 
Urbana,  where  he  and  his  family  resided  for 
some  years.      In  1818,  while  Illinois  was  yet 
a  territory,  he   removed  thither  and  settled 
upon  a  line  tract  of  land   in  the  fertile  dis- 
trict   near    Springfield,    which    was    then   a 
settlement    of    but    four    houses,     and    not 
exceeding   twenty    persons.       By    diligence 
and  economy  he  prospered,  and  within  a  few 
years  after  his  arrival  in  central  Illinois  was 
a  lai'ge  laud  owner  and  a  person  of  standing 
and    influence    among   the  pioneer   settlers. 
He  had  fharried,  soon  after  attaining  man- 
hood,   Mary    Hamilton    of    Maysville,    Ky. 
Three  sons  were  born  to  them — John,  James 
and  Abner.     All  these  grew  to  manhood  on 
the    Sangamon    county    homestead.       John 
Riddle,  the  oldest  son,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject   of   this  sketch,    was   born   in   1809   at 
Urbana,    Ohio.      His  wife  was  Sarah  Han 
Clark,  of  Holland   ancestry,  whose  father, 
the  Rev.  David  Clark,  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  whose 
brother.  Dr.  John  Clark,  was  a  physician  of 
considerable  note.      John  and  Sarah  Riddle 
had  six  children,  of  whom  Francis  A.  is  the 
third.       Quite  early   in   life,    Francis    gave 
indications  that  he  cared  more  for  books  and 
study  than  for  the  routine  of  duties  on  the 
farm.      His  father  was  pleased  with  these 
evidences    of    a   desire    for   learning,    and 
wisely  perceiving  that  an  education  obtained 
by  the  practice  of  some  self-denial  would  be 
more  eagerly  pursued  and  better  appreciated, 
he  so  arranged  that  his  son's  time  should  be 
about  equally  divided  between  the  district 
school  and  the  farm.     Thus  he  grew  up  in 
perfect  health,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
serious    aiiplication    to    higher   study,    was 
entirely  c()mj)etent  and  disposed   physically 
and  mentally  for  earnest  effort.      While  still 
a    youth,    Francis    ha<l    settled  in  his    own 
mind    that   he    would    !)(•    a    lawyer.     Tliis 
determination    was    arrive<l    at   thriniti'h   his 


boyish  inii>ressions  while  visiting  his  uncle, 
Dr.  John  Clark,  previously  referred  to,  who 
resided  at   Mount  Pulaski,  then   the  county 
seat  of  Logan  county,  111.     Dr.  Clark  was  a 
physician  of  good  practice  and  of  more  than 
ordinary  standing  and  character.      He  was  as 
])ublic   spirited   and   as   patriotic   as  he  was 
skillful.        He    detested    the    institution    of 
slavery  and  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  his 
section    to  declare  himself  an    abolitionist. 
Among   Dr.    Clark's   close   personal  friends 
were  Abraham  Lincoln,  David  Davis,  Leon- 
ard Swett  and  other  able  lawyers,  who  dur- 
ing   the    sessions    of    the    court    at    Mount 
Pulaski   were    frequently    met    with    at  his 
home  and  table.     On  occasional  visits  to  his 
uncle,  young  Riddle  used  to   see  and  hear 
these  men,  and  as  they  were  shining  lights 
of  the  Illinois  bar  and  were  treated  with  the 
greatest    consideration    by    everybody,    he 
came    to    the  conclusion  that  lawyers  were 
great  men,  and  so  determined  when  he  grew 
up,  to    enter    that    honorable     profession. 
Thenceforth  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  control 
them,  his  studies  were  prosecuted  with  that 
end  in  view.     At  the   age  of   seventeen   he 
left  the  farm  and  entered  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Springfield.     Before  the  close  of  the 
sophomore  year  the  civil  war  broke  out.   As  a 
boy  he  knew  and  had  a  warm  admiration  for 
Abraham    Lincoln,    and    during    the    great 
political  campaign   of  1860  he  gave  him  his 
most  enthusiastic  support.      When  President 
Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  troops  to  defend 
the  LTnion,  Francis  A.  Riddle  was  eager  to 
enter  the   volunteer   army.      In   June   1862, 
his    second    year  of  college  being  over,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  company  "B" 
of  the  One   Hundred   and  Thirtieth  Illinois 
infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Niles.      This  regiment  was  assigned  to  the 
tenth     division    of      the     thirteenth     army 
corps,  then  at  Memphis.     The  young  volun- 
teer served  in  the  trenches  before  JNIemphis, 
participated  in  the  movements  of  the  army 
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at  Milliken's  Bend,  and  in  the  march  to 
Grand  Gulf,  Mississippi,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  at  Magnolia  Hills  and  Fort  Gib- 
sou.  While  the  troops  were  engaged  in  the 
investment  at  Vicksburg,  he  became  danger- 
ously ill  and  was  sent  home  for  a  time  on  a 
furlough,  to  recover.  He  rejoined  the  regi- 
ment in  September  1863,  at  Carrollton, 
Louisiana,  where  it  formed,  at  that  time,  a 
part  of  General  Ransom's  division.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  the  regiment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty- 
fifth  corps  de  Afn'qne,  afterwards  Ninety- 
third    United    States    infantry.       In   March 

1864,  after  examination  by  a  board  of  regu- 
lar army  officers  as  to  his  qualifications,  he 
was  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant,  and  from 
that  day  until  mustered  out  of  service  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  in  command  of 
his  company  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
During  this  period  he  was  called  upon  to 
serve  upon  two  military  commissions,  acting 
as  judge-advocate  in  each  instance.  Upon 
one  of  these  George  R.  Davis,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
and  then  a  major  in  the  Third  Rhode  Island 
cavalry,  was  president.  While  serving  on 
the  last  of  these  at  Thibodeaux,  Louisiana, 
he  learned  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  The  work  of  the  commission  being 
ended,  he  rejoined  his  regiment;  was  ap- 
pointed regimental  quarter-master,  and 
detailed  as  post  quarter-master  and  jier- 
sonal  aid  on  the  staflE  of  the  commandant  of 
the  post  at  Carrollton,  Louisiana.    In  August, 

1865,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service, 
and  at  once  returned  to  Springfield,  and  in 
September  of  that  year  entered  Illinois  Col- 
lege and  continued  there  one  year  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  general  college  course.  Impa- 
tient to  await  graduation,  he  left  college  and 
began  the  study  of  law  at  Springfield. 
Shortly  afterwards  lie  entered  the  L^nion  Law 
School  (the  law  dei)artment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago),   and    was  graduated  from 


that  institution  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  in  1867.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois, 
and  without  delay  entered  uj)on  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Chicago.  The  funds 
which  he  had  resolutely  saved  to  enable  him 
to  reach  this  goal,  were  now  entirely  ex- 
hausted, but  his  preparation  had  been  thor- 
ough ;  he  had  the  prestige  of  his  army  expe- 
rience and  a  college  degree,  and  was  in  touch 
with  the  best  element  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
The  career  of  Mr.  Riddle  in  Chicago  has 
been  one  of  continued  and  growing  success. 
Descended  from  a  hardy  pioneer  ancestry;  his 
youth  spent  in  the  labors  of  rural  occupation; 
inured  to  diligent  labor  ;  of  strong  physique 
and  ardent  mind,  much  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted of  his  battle  of  life  in  the  great  west- 
ern metropolis.  His  achievements  have  jus- 
tified such  high  expectations.  As  a  lawyer 
he  has  proven  faithful,  industrious,  prudent 
and  aggressive.  His  practice  relates  largely 
to  civil  cases  in  the  higher  courts,  and  to 
consultations  in  complicated  and  important 
affairs  of  municipal  and  commercial  impor- 
tance. As  a  peacemaker  and  di[)lomatist 
between  contending  interests,  he  ranks  as 
one  of  the  ablest  at  the  Ijar.  An  honorable 
compromise  of  selfish  contentions  approves 
itself  to  his  fair  mind,  as  far  wiser  than  the 
almost  endless  but  uncertain  litigation  of 
crowded  courts.  When  battle  must  be  given 
however,  the  adversary  has  a  gallant  foe. 
All  that  diligence,  ingenuity,  careful  prep- 
aration, eloquence  of  speech  and  plausilile 
presentation  of  the  facts  and  the  law  can 
achieve,  can  safely  be  relied  upon  by  the 
clients  of  this  able  counselor.  Upon  the 
customs  and  the  law  governing  the  endless 
transactions  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
it  is  said  there  is  no  aljler  adviser  or  advo- 
cate. His  practice  in  such  matters  is  most 
extensive,  and  his  clientage  of  the  best  and 
most  remunerative  character.  Very  early 
in  his    career,  he    secured,  as    he  certainlv 
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merits,  the  oontidence  of  the  bench  and  the 
bar,  as  an  upright,  candid  and  safe  prac- 
titioner, bis  professional  assurance  being  al- 
ways accepted  as  entirely  trustworthy, 
among  his  brethren.  In  the  vigorous  and 
intelligent  conduct  of  a  great  and  growing 
practice,  he  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the 
profession,  having  achieved  a  position 
equalled  by  few  men  of  his  age.  In  1876 
Mr.  Riddle  was  elected  from  the  fourth  (Chi- 
cago) district,  to  the  state  senate.  As  a 
republican  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
that  party  are  well  known.  His  personal 
popularity  was  evidenced  by  an  unprecedent- 
ed majority.  As  a  legislator  he  proved  to 
be  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  special  fit- 
ness ;  of  pleasing  address ;  gentleness  of 
manner,  plausibility,  persistence  and  unruf- 
fled temper,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  both 
in  committee  and  in  the  general  assembly  at 
large  much  work  of  value  to  Chicago  and 
the  state.  Although  he  has  never  publicly 
withdrawn  from  j>olitics,  he  is  more  devoted 
than  ever  to  his  professional  work,  and  has 
no  desire  for  political  piosition.  Whether  as 
a  lawyer,  a  politician,  a  citizen  or  a  neigh- 
bor. Senator  Riddle  commands  the  confi- 
dence, the  respect,  and  affection  of  all  who 
have  the  favor  of  his  intimate  acquaintance. 
Mr.  Riddle  was  married  several  years  since 
to  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  William  G. 
Gallaher,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Riddle  is  a  most  charming  and  accomplished 
woman.  The  two  reside  at  their  home  on 
Jackson  boulevard,  apj)reciating  in  the  quiet 
of  domestic  life  their  books,  their  dinners  and 
their  friends. 


PETEK  S.  GROSSCUP. 

Peter  Stexger  Grosscup,  judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  northern 
district  of  Illinois,  was  born  in  1852  at  Ash- 
land, Ohio.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides 
were  in  America  long  before  the  revolution- 


ary war.  The  family  originally  came  from 
Holland,  and  settled  in  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  lived  for  several  gener- 
ations, and  were  prominent  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  province  both  under  King 
George  III,  and  the  revolutionary  fathers  of 
the  republic.  On  his  father's  side  his  great 
grandfather,  Paul  Grosscup,  held  a  commis- 
sion from  King  George  as  a  magistrate,  and 
served  many  years  both  in  the  provincial 
and  state  assemblies.  He  sat  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1792, 
his  colleague  on  that  occasion  being  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  uncle  of  the  late  president. 
Judge  Grosscup's  maternal  grandfather  held 
a  commission  under  Washington,  and  his 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  war 
of  1812.  His  father  and  mother  removed  to 
Ohio  when  they  were  children,  and  are  still 
living  there,  having  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  in  the  spring  of  1892.  The  baptis- 
mal names  of  Judge  Grosscuj)  were  given 
him  in  honor  of  his  relatives,  the  Philadel- 
phia Stengers,  one  of  whom  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  Congress  and  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  another  of  whom  is 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  Philadelpihia,  and 
was  the  law  partner  of  Governor  Pattison 
until  the  election  of  that  gentleman  as  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  in  1892.  Judge 
Grosscup  had  a  regular  school  and  academic 
education,  and  after  graduating  as  valedicto- 
rian of  his  class  at  Wittenburg  College  he 
read  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Thomas  of 
Boston,  ^Massachusetts.  He  then  settled 
down  to  practice  in  his  native  town,  forming 
a  law  partnership  with  the  late  Judge  Os- 
born.  He  very  soon  became  popular  as  a 
trial  lawyer,  his  close  logic  and  persuasive 
address  making  him  remarkably  successful 
with  juries,  and  his  reputation  in  his  piro- 
fession  rose  rapidly.  Like  all  young  men  of 
his  ability  and  ambition,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  politics  of  his  state  and  nation, 
and  as  an  ardent  republican   threw  himself 
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with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  youth  into 
the  service  of  that  ])arty.  He  became  a  fa- 
vorite orator  at  re])ublican  gatherings,  and 
before  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  found  himself  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  Congress.  His  district  was  a  close 
one,  and  went  democratic  in  that  year,  so 
that  Mr.  Grosscup  remained  at  home  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Two  years  later 
a  gerrymander  of  the  State  of  Ohio  threw 
him  into  the  same  district  with  Major 
William  McKinley,  junior,  who  as  yet  had 
made  no  mark  in  Congress.  Mr.  Grosscup 
nominated  Major  McKinley  as  the  congress- 
man from  the  new  district  in  a  vigorous 
speech  in  the  district  convention,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  election  worked 
earnestly  on  the  stump  and  elsewhere  for 
the  success  of  the  reptiblican  candidate. 
Although  the  democrats  were  able  to  increase 
their  vote  by  upwards  of  two  thousand,  the 
young  republicans  of  the  district  rallied  with 
such  enthusiasm  that  they  elected  their  candi- 
date by  eighteen  hundred  majority,  a  triumph 
that  gave  Major  McKinley  his  first  political 
prestige.  Mr.  Grosscup's  instrumentality  in 
securing  this  result  was  recognized  by  the 
successful  candidate,  who  has  ever  since 
been  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Grosscup,  and 
used  all  his  infiucnce  as  governor  of  Oliio  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  his  friend  to  the 
Illinois  judgeship  wlien  it  fell  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blodgett.  In 
1880  there  was  another  gerrymander  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  this  time  by  the  republicans, 
and  again  Mr.  Grosscup  had  to  experience 
defeat  as  an  aspirant  to  Congress,  because 
the  counties  in  the  new  district  were  stran- 
gers to  each  other;  and  although  the  district 
as  a  whole  was  republican,  it  was  not  united, 
and  in  the  contest  which  followed  a  demo- 
crat obtained  the  seat.  This  was  the  last 
time  Mr.  Grosscup  sought  political  office. 
In  1883  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  the  late  Leonard  Swett. 


Not  long  afterwards,  the  health  of  the  vet- 
eran lawyer  began  to  fail,  and  during  the 
remaining  years  of  their  partnership  the 
principal  burden  of  the  business  devoIvcMl 
upon  Mr.  Grosscup.  Many  of  the  impor- 
tant cases  in  which  Mr.  Swett  had  been  re- 
tained were  tried  by  his  young  partner,  with 
such  signal  ability  that  Mr.  Grosscup  at  once 
established  himself  in  the  respect  of  the 
bench  and  the  good-will  of  the  bar.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  association  with  ^Ir. 
Swett  he  appeared  as  counsel  in  many  cele- 
brated cases,  both  criminal  and  civil.  Tlie 
Ker  and  Mackin  cases  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Hoke  case  at  Peoria,  were  his  only  criminal 
cases.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  in  chancery 
cases  and  in  argument  before  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  tlie  State  of  Illinois  and  of  the  United 
States,  many  of  which  involved  large  sums  of 
money  and  some  of  which,  such  as  the  litiga- 
tion over  the  Chicago  University  property, 
the  Storey  will  case,  and  more  recently  the 
Crawford,  Webster,  and  Kean  cases,  are 
still  well  remembered.  The  appointment  of 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Blodgett,  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois, as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  before  the  Behring  Sea  arbitrators,  in 
1892,  was  followed  by  that  gentleman's 
resignation  of  his  judicial  office,  and  many 
candidates  were  promptly  in  the  field  for  the 
vacant  judgeship.  Among  them  were  a  for- 
mer governor  of  Illinois  ;  tlie  probate  judge 
of  Cook  county  ;  the  corj>oration  counsel  of 
Chicago,  and  ex-Congressman  Mason.  But 
on  the  recommendation  of  Senator  Sherman, 
Chief  Justice  Fidler  and  Justice  Harlan  and 
Solicitor-General  Aldrich,  President  Harri- 
son, in  December  1892,  sent  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Grosscup  to  the  Senate,  by  whom  it 
was  immediately  confirmed.  Naturally 
among  the  friends  of  the  rejected  candidates, 
all  of  whom  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  bar  and  possessed  great  local  influence, 
there  was  some  disappointment  at  the  choice 
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of  the  president,  l)ut  no  one  disj)Uted  Mr. 
Grosscup's  eminent  qualitications  for  the 
position.  Altliougli  comjiaratively  yonng 
as  a  man,  and  especially  so  as  a  citizen 
of  Chicago,  he  had  proven  his  claim  to 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Chicago  har.  His 
scholarship  and  thoi-ough  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  his  profession,  his  ability 
as  a  trial  lawyer,  and  his  uniform  courtesy 
and  gentlemanly  bearing,  had  won  him 
friends  everywhere,  and  it  was  universally 
acknowledged  that  President  Harrison's 
choice  had  fallen  upon  a  man  entirely  worthy 
of  the  position.  Every  Ohio  man,  of  course, 
looked  upon  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Grosscup  as  a  compliment  to  his  own  state. 
The  Ohio  Society  of  Chicago, — an  association 
composed,  as  its  name  implies,  of  men  of  all 
professions  and  lines  of  business  who  are 
natives  of  the  Buckeye  state  and  residents 
of  this  city, — tendered  to  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Grosscup  a  reception  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
hotel  on  the  19th  of  January,  1893,  a  few 
weeks  after  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  of 
the  United  States  district  court.  It  was 
a  notable  gathering  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  distinguished  men  that  it  brought  to- 
gether, and  the  young  judge  entered  upon 
his  judicial  career  with  a  proud  testimonial 
of  the  high  respect  entertained  for  him 
in  his  old  home,  and  not  less  in  the  city 
of  his  adoption.  Mrs.  Grosscup  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  A.  A.  Taylor,  the  owner  of  the 
extensive  flouring  mills  at  Toledo,  Mount  Ver- 
non, Londonville,  and  other  places  in  Ohio, 
who  with  his  daughter  Katherine  constitute 
his  family. 


WILLIAM   B.   KEEP. 

William  B.  Keep  was  born  in  1852  at 
Beloit,  Wisconsin.  His  father,  the  late 
Judge  John  M.  Keep,  was  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  upright  jurists 


on  the  circuit  bench  of  southern  Wisconsin. 
After  passing  through  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  at  the  public  school,  Mr.  Kee]> 
entered  Beloit  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1873.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  came  to  Chicago  and  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Beckwith,  Ayer 
&  Kales,  then  one  of  the  most  prominent 
law  firms  in  the  west.  Each  of  its  members 
was  widely  known  as  an  able  corporation 
lawyer,  and  in  course  of  time  two  of  them 
became  the  general  counsel  of  a  large  rail- 
road system, — Judge  Beckwith's  service  in 
that  capacity  being  secured  by  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  railroad  company,  and  Mr.  Ayer 
becoming  the  general  solicitor  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad  company.  The  experi- 
ence which  he  acquired  in  the  office  of  this 
firm  determined  the  future  course  of  Mr. 
Keep's  professional  career.  Having  been 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  September, 
1875,  he  continued  for  two  years  to  practice 
in  connection  with  the  firm  in  whose  office 
he  had  learned  the  elements  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  in  1877  established  himself  in  in- 
dependent practice,  securing  very  rapidly  a 
profitable  clientage.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  in  Chicago  for  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  railway  com- 
j)any,  and  held  that  position  until  the  fall  of 
1883,  when,  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
Augustus  M.  Herrington,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  general  attorney  for  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  railway  company.  For  eight 
years  Mr.  Keep  had  charge  of  a  special 
branch  of  the  legal  business  of  the  railroad 
company,  in  relation  to  the  defence  or  set- 
tlement of  claims  for  damages  arising  from 
personal  injuries;  and  in  the  trial  of  this 
class  of  cases  he  speedily  rose  to  distinction 
at  the  Chicago  bar.  It  was  his  business  to 
investigate  all  such  claims,  and  when  they 
were  found  to  be  meritorious,  to  make  the 
most  advantageous  settlement  he  could  for 
the  railroad  company; or  where  a  substantial 
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legal  defence  could  be  interposed,  to  resist 
tliem  by  every  means  which  his  knowledge 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  law  enabled  him 
to  bring  to  bear  npon  the  trial.  In  both 
ways  the  .success  of  his  attorneyship  during 
the  eight  years  of  his  professional  connec- 
tion with  the  North-Western  railroad  com- 
pany was  marked,  and,  of  course,  this  was 
especially  noted  and  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic when  such  cases  were  brought  to  trial, 
and  when  the  result  of  Mr.  Keep's  advocacy 
was  to  materially  reduce  the  award  of  dam- 
ages found  by  the  jury.  In  those  cases 
where,  through  appeals  to  the  prejudices  or 
sympathies  of  the  jury,  vei'dicts  were  re- 
turned against  the  company  for  what  might 
be  called  punitive  damages,  Mr.  Keep  has 
almost  invariably  tried  his  cases  with  such 
skill  as  to  secure  a  reversal  in  the  higher 
courts.  On  the  first  of  May,  1891,  Mr. 
Keep  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Chi- 
cago &  North-Western  railroad  company  to 
accept  the  more  lucrative  and  responsible 
position  as  counsel  for  the  western  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Casualty  Insurance 
and  Security  company  of  Baltimore  —  the 
largest  corporation  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  This  company  deals  with  the  risks 
of  accident  to  railway  travelers  as  the  ordin- 
ary fire  and  life  insurance  companies  do  with 
risks  to  life  and  proi)erty;  but  their  custom- 
ers are  not  the  traveling  public,  but  tlie 
railroad  companies  themselves,  whom  they 
undertake  to  guarantee  against  claims  for 
damages  on  account  of  personal  injuries  or 
fatalities,  the  companies  paying  an  annual 
subscription  to  cover  attorney's  fees  and  legal 
expenses.  Several  western  roads,  instead  of 
maintaining  their  own  claim  agents  and  de- 
volving upon  their  own  attorneys  the  defence 
of  such  damage  suits,  became  contributors 
to  the  Baltimore  corporation  of  which  Mr. 
Keep  is  the  western  counsel;  and  the  change 
was  considerably  to  his  advantage  so  far  as 
direct    emolument  was  concerned,    while    it 


at  the  same  time  afforded  him  an  opportun- 
ity of  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  general 
practice.  Among  the  younger  men  at  the  Chi- 
cago bar  Mr.  Keep  occupies  a  deservedly  high 
rank.  Few  are  more  widely  known  and 
popular  than  he,  and  his  popularity  is  not 
confined  to  the  members  of  his  profession. 
In  society  and  in  club  circles  he  is  welcomed 
as  a  desirable  acquisition.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Chicago,  Calumet,  University  and 
Union  League  clubs  of  this  city,  in  the 
management  of  the  last  of  which  he  has  for 
some  years  taken  an  active  part.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  several  New  York  clubs.  In 
1892,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Frank  O. 
Lowden,  he  established  the  law  firm  of  Keep 
and  Lowden,  in  the  elegant  new  Woman's 
Temple,  for  the  general  practice  of  law — 
the  trial  of  damage  suits  being  made  a  spec- 
ialty under  the  management  of  Mr.  Keep. 


WILLIAM    R.   MANIERRE. 

William  R.  Maxierre  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  25th  of  April,  1847.  The  fam- 
ily from  which  he  is  descended  is  of  Hugue- 
not origin,  his  earliest  American  ancestor 
having  emigrated  from  Normandy  in  1680, 
during  the  religious  persecutions  of  that 
time,  and  settled  in  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut, where  the  family  remained  and  grew 
from  generation  to  generation.  His  father, 
George  Manierre,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears 
in  our  first  volume,  was  born  there  in  1817, 
began  the  study  of  law  in  New  York  city, 
and  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  came  to 
Chicago  when  it  was  only  a  village  of  about 
a  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  he  rose  rap- 
idly to  eminence,  and  was  elected  to  many 
responsible  jiublic  offices, — first  as  deputy 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  then  as  master 
in  chancery;  twice  as  city  attorney,  and 
finally  as  judge  of  the  circuit  court  for  the 
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Chicago  district,  which  then  comprised  the 
counties  of  Cook  and  Lake.  He  was  also 
chosen  alderman  and  school  commissioner, 
and  the  Manierre  school  in  the  north  divis- 
ion is  named  after  him.  lie  was  a  member 
of  the  first  board  of  regents  of  Chicago 
University,  organized  in  1859,  and  held  that 
office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1863,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
six.  So  much  of  energetic  and  intelligent 
jjiiblic  service  had  been  crowded  into  Judge 
Maniei're's  short  life  that  his  premature  re- 
moval by  death  was  felt  to  be  a  public 
calamity.  He  left  four  sons  surviving,  of 
whom  William  R.  Manierre  was  the  second. 
At  the  time  of  William's  birth  the  family 
homestead  was  situated  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Michigan  avenue  and  Jackson 
street.  The  family  had  occupied  it  continu- 
ously from  1845  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  of  1871,  and  were  living  there 
when  William  was  born.  He  was  educated 
first  at  the  Lake  Forest  academy  and  after- 
wards at  the  Chicago  LTuiversity.  While  be 
was  at  the  university  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  and  before  the  completion  of  his 
educational  course  William  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  D,  134th  Illinois  volunteers, 
being  a  member  of  the  Ellsworth  zouaves 
who  composed  this  and  one  other  company 
of  that  regiment.  He  served  during  the 
year  1864,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at 
the  end  of  his  period  of  service.  Returning 
to  Chicago,  he  entered  the  Marine  Bank 
under  J.  Y.  Scammou,  where  he  remained 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  left  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  sub-treasury  under  Luther 
Haven,  who  was  collector  of  the  port  of 
Chicago  at  that  time.  In  the  early  days  of 
banking  he  made  the  exchanges  between  the 
Marine  Bank  and  others  of  the  city,  and 
represented  that  bank  in  the  first  clearing- 
house meeting  that  was  ever  held  in  the  city 
of  Chicago, ^the  clearing-house  being  first 
located  on  an  u))per  floor  of  the  jVIarine  Bank 


building,  situiited  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
Lake  and  La  Salle  streets.  In  1878  Mr. 
Manierre  graduated  from  the  Union  College 
of  Law  and  formed  a  partnershi])  with 
Richard  Prendergast,  a  classmate,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Manierre  and  Prender- 
gast. He  practised  his  profession  in  as- 
sociation with  Mr.  Prendergast  for  three 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1881  he  retired 
from  the  active  practice  of  law  and  assumed 
proprietorship  of  the  warehouse  located 
at  the  north  end  of  Rush  street  bridge, 
which  wns  long  known  as  the  Central 
warehouse.  In  1889  he  sustained  con- 
siderable loss  by  the  total  destruction  of  the 
warehouse  by  fire.  INIr.  Manierre  has  been 
more  or  less  identified  with,  and  an  active 
participator  in,  public  affairs  for  the  last  ten 
years.  In  1883  he  was  elected  as  alderman 
for  the  old  Eighteenth  ward,  now  known  as 
the  Twenty-fourth  ward,  and  was  reelected 
for  three  successive  terms,  serving  for  six 
years,  and  retiring  in  1889.  During  this 
period  he  organized,  in  conjunction  with  Pro- 
fessor W.  M.  Salter,  then  lecturer  of  the 
Ethical  Society,  a  series  of  economic  con- 
ferences between  business  men  and  working 
men,  over  which  he  presided.  The  pur- 
poses of  these  conferences  were  to  endeavor 
to  promote  a  better  feeling  in  the  commun- 
ity by  bringing  business  men  and  working 
men  into  personal  contact  with  each  other, 
and  making  them  better  acquainted  with 
each  other's  views  on  economic  and  indus- 
trial questions.  Mr.  Manierre's  views  were 
heartily  entered  into  by  such  men  Lyman  J. 
Gage,  Franklin  MacYeagh,  Franklin  H. 
Head,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson  and  others 
representing  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
city,  and  by  George  Schilling,  Thomas  J. 
Morgan  and  other  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  the  labor  organizations,  who  co- 
operated with  Mr.  Manierre  in  making 
these  conferences  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory    of     the     city     as     a     first     practical 
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step  towards  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
estrangement,  wbicb  from  various  causes 
bad  grown  up  between  the  men  of  capital 
and  tbe  laboring  class.  They  met  from  week 
to  week,  and  alternately  occupied  tbe  j)lat- 
form  on  economic  topics,  wbicb  was  impar- 
tially discussed  from  every  point  of  view. 
Tbese  conferences  were  beld  for  four  years, 
and  were  tbougbt  to  bave  been  eminently 
successful  in  accomplishing  tbe  object  for 
which  they  were  instituted.  Mr.  Manierre 
was  one  of  the  organizers  and  trustees  of  the 
Ethical  Society,  a  body  which  holds  weekly 
services  every  Sunday,  at  which  lectures  are 
delivered  treating  of  morals  as  the  basis  of 
all  practical  religion.  lie  was  also  one  of  tbe 
trustees  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Justice,  a  charity 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  tbe 
payment  of  wages  of  working  girls  wrong- 
fully withheld  from  them,  and  generally  to 
obtain  redress  for  those  who  are  too  poor  and 
defenseless  to  be  able  to  secure  it  for  them- 
selves in  our  courts  of  law.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  trustees  of  tbe  Graceland  Ceme- 
tery Imjirovement  Fund.  In  1892,  Mr. 
Manierre  was  elected  as  county  commis- 
sioner on  a  reform  ticket,  and  served  for  one 
term,  declining  a  re-nomination.  He  is  a 
member  of  tbe  Union,  Twentieth  Century, 
Sunset,  and  Union  Veteran  clubs,  and  of 
Grant  Post  28  Grand  Army  of  tbe  Republic. 
He  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  tbe  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary  Committee  on  Labor. 
Mr.  Manierre  was  married  on  tbe  20th  of 
April,  1875,  in  New  York  city,  to  Miss  Julia 
E.  Edson,  daughter  of  the  late  Cyrus  Edsoii 
of  Albany,  New  York.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren, George,  Marguerite,  Julia  E.,  William 
R.,  Wilhelmine,  and  Edson. 


BERNARD  A.   ECKHART. 

Bernard  Albert  Eckhart,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  business  man  of  Chicago,  and 
late  a  member  of  tbe  Illinois  Senate,  repre- 


senting the  first  senatorial  district,  was  born 
in  Alsace,  France.  His  ])arents,  Jacob  and 
Eva  (Root)  Eckhart,  also  natives  of  tbe 
same  province,  came  to  America  soon  after 
bis  birth  and  settled  in  Vernon  county,  Wis- 
consin. Reared  on  tbe  home  farm,  Bernard 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture. He  improved  bis  educational  advantages 
to  the  utmost,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  en- 
tered college  at  Milwaukee,  where  he  pursued 
a  three  years'  course  of  study,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  honors.  In  1868  Mr.  Eckhart 
began  bis  active  business  career  as  a  clerk 
in  the  emi)loy  of  the  Eagle  Milling  Com- 
pany of  Milwaukee.  A  year  later  he  was 
appointed  the  eastern  agent  for  this  corpor- 
ation, and  as  such  had  charge  of  its  trade  in 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  1870  he  was  appointed  manager  of  tbe 
Chicago  branch  of  the  business.  After  oc- 
cupying this  position  about  four  years  he, 
in  association  with  Mr.  James  Swan,  of 
Chicago,  founded  tbe  firm  of  Eckhart  & 
Swan  ;  and  buying  out  the  Eagle  Milling 
Company's  branch  house  in  the  city  named, 
established  a  wholesale  flour  business.  In 
1884  the  firm  erected  extensive  flouring  mills 
at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Fulton  streets, 
and  by  subsequent  additions  tbese  mills  bave 
become  the  largest  in  Chicago.  At  the 
present  writing  (1894)  their  daily  output 
exceeds  one  thousand  barrels.  Tbe  product 
is  of  a  high  grade  and  finds  a  ready  sale  in 
the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Of  late  years  tbe  annual  busi- 
ness of  tbe  firm  exceeds  three  millions  of 
dollars.  For  some  time  past  Mr.  Eckhart 
has  made  a  study  of  many  subjects  bearing 
upon  the  public  welfare,  and  the  special 
knowledge  thus  acquired  has  been  generously 
placed  at  tbe  service  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
In  1884  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
national  water-way  convention  beld  at  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  his  suggestions  to  this 
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body  were  esteemed  of  great  value  and  were 
listened  to  with  marked  attention.  Mr. 
Efkhart  has  consistently  acted  with  the  re- 
publican party  ever  since  he  polled  his  first 
vote.  His  political  principles  being  re- 
garded as  above  reproach  and  his  fitness  for 
legislative  office  being  generally  con- 
ceded, he  was  nominated  for  the  state  senate 
in  1886,  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  was 
elected  by  a  very  flattering  vote.  As  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  first  senatorial  district  of 
Illinois,  Senator  Eckhart  served  in  the  35th 
and  36th  general  assemblies.  In  the  35th 
assembly  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
senate  commission  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  pure  water  supply  and  perfect  drainage 
for  the  city  of  Chicago.  His  labors  on  this 
commission  were  characterized  by  great  dili- 
gence and  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject;  and  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  framing  the  bill  which 
was  presented  to  the  36th  general  assembly, 
which  finally  became  a  law,  giving  to  the 
city  when  finally  completed  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  the  purest 
water  supply  of  any  city  in  the  world,  and 
adequate  to  the  most  extraordinary  demands. 
Senator  Eckhart  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  his  earnest  labors  in  securing  the  passage 
of  the  law  establishing  the  Sanitary  District 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Upon  various  sub- 
jects of  financial  moment  he  has  likewise 
won  legislative  laurels.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  law  which  provides  for  the  re-funding 
of  the  West  Park  bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  they  bore  originally.  He  also 
drafted  the  bill  providing  for  state  inspec- 
tion of  l)uilding  and  loan  associations  and 
for  closing  up  the  affairs  of  such  associations 
as  might  be  found  iu  an  unsound  condition. 
Faithfully  guarding  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  all  times  he  has  steadily  ojjposed 
corporate  greed  and  has  labored  to  secure 
the  rights  of  property  owners  against  unwar- 
ranted encroachments  from  anv  source.   One 


of  his  most  gallant  fights  in  the  senate  was 
made  to  secure  a  reduction  of  telephone 
tolls.  By  his  unflagging  zeal  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  securing  the  passage  of  a  law 
requiring  street  railway  companies  to  secure 
the  consent  of  the  owners  of  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  frontage  of  the  street  in  every 
mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile  before  the  city 
council  shall  have  power  to  grant  the  use  of 
the  public  thoroughfares  for  railway  pur- 
poses or  confer  the  right  to  lay  their  tracks. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  law  suppressing 
"  bucket  shops  "  in  the  State  of  Illinois — 
a  wise  measure  which  has  done  very  much 
towards  maintaining  stock  and  grain  specu- 
lations upon  a  legitimate  basis.  Senator 
Eckhart  was  active  in  organizing  the  First 
Regiment  Illinois  State  Guard  and  held  a 
commission  in  that  command  for  a  number 
of  years.  While  in  the  senate  he  made  a 
strong  effort  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
camp  for  the  militia  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state ;  and  was  the  author 
of  the  bill  framed  for  that  purpose 
which  was  defeated  in  the  lower  house. 
The  law  ceding  jurisdiction  at  Highland 
Park  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
to  insure  the  establishment  of  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, was  warmly  advocated  by  him  and 
was  passed  largely  through  his  instrumen- 
tality. In  a  variety  of  other  legislation  of 
importance  he  showed  himself  a  wise,  hon- 
orable and  efficient  law-maker.  Although 
])ressed  to  accept  a  second  nomination  to  the 
senate  he  declined  the  honor,  as  other  inter- 
ests called  for  his  whole  attention.  From 
1888  until  1891  Mr.  Eckhart  served  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  —  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  bodies  of 
business  men  in  the  world.  He  is  a  director 
in  the  Globe  National  Bank  of  Chicago  and 
has  been  since  its  organization  in  1890.  In 
1888  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  repub- 
lican state  central  committee  from  the  third 
congressional  district.    In  1891  he  was  nom- 
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inated  against  bis  express  wishes  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  board  of  trustees  of  tbe  Sanitary 
district  of  Chicago,  and  his  great  popularity 
and  conceded  fitness  for  the  position  were 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  ran  some  ten 
thousand  ahead  of  his  ticket.  His  services 
on  this  board  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  ])eople,  for  he  has  made  a  close  study  of 
the  subject.s  with  which  it  deals  and  may 
justly  be  styled  an  expert  upon  them.  In 
the  course  of  his  life  Mr.  Eckhart  has  trav- 
eled extensively,  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. He  is  a  per.sisteut  student  and  an 
intelligent  observer,  and  his  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, gleaned  from  various  sources,  has 
been  drawn  upon  without  reserve  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  whenever  oc- 
casion has  permitted.  He  has  given  liber- 
ally of  his  means  to  the  support  of  deserving 
charities,  but  always  in  a  quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious way.  Honored  in  business  circles  and 
welcome  in  society,  his  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  is  very  large,  and  by  all  he  is 
esteemed  as  a  man  of  high  principles,  patri- 
otic purpose  and  useful  life.  Among  the 
social  organizations  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected may  be  mentioned  the  Union  League, 
Illinois  and  La  Salle  clubs,  of  Chicago.  He 
has  been  for  many  years  a  vesti-yman  and 
the  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Episco- 
pal church  of  Chicago.  In  1874  he  married 
Miss  Katie  L.  Johnston,  a  niece  of  Captain 
John  Bofinger  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  To 
them  have  been  born  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 


DAVID  F.   BREMNER. 

David  Francis  Bremxer,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  manufacturer  of  Chicago,  first 
vice-president  of  the  American  Biscuit  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  this  city,  ex-member 
of  the  municipal  board  of  education  and  late 
captain  L^nited  States  volunteers,  was  born 
in  Ottawa,  Canada,  on  June  30th,  1839.    His 


father  was  Robert  Bremner,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  who  emigrated  to  Canada  about 
1832,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Rachel  Brooks,  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
In  1848,  he  being  about  nine  years  of  age, 
his  parents  moved  from  Ottawa  to  Chicago, 
making  their  permanent,  home  in  the  la.st 
named  place.  The  boy  was  carefully 
brought  u)j,  and  his  education,  begun  in  the 
parochial  and  public  schools,  was  com)>leted 
at  the  U^niversity  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake. 
As  he  grew  to  manhood  he  developed  an 
aptitude  for  bu.siness  pursuits,  and  in  conse- 
quence chose  a  mercantile  instead  of  a  pro- 
fessional career.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities between  the  North  and  South  he  held  a 
good  position  in  Chicago,  but  relinquished 
it  without  hesitation  to  take  up  his  sword  in 
defence  of  the  imperiled  Union.  Some  time 
previous  to  the  firing  on  Sumter  he  had 
become  a  member  of  tbe  "Highland 
Guards,"  a  crack  military  company  of  Chi- 
cago, organized  in  1855  and  composed  of 
young  men  of  Scotch  birth  or  ancestry.  This 
organization  was  exceedingly  well  drilled 
and  in  some  respects  was  a  local  rival  of  the 
famous  "Ellsworth  Zouaves."  When  the 
threatening  attitude  of  tlie  South  convinced 
thinking  men  that  hostile  action  would 
shortly  follow,  the  Highland  Guard — as  a 
part  of  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Illinoi.s — 
was  among  the  first  organizations  to  offer  its 
services  to  the  governor.  This  tender  of 
service  was  made  on  January  14,  1861, — 
three  months  before  the  attack  on  Sumter. 
On  April  21,  1861,  it  was  accepted,  and  two 
days  later  the  company  was  ordered  to 
Springfield,  whither  it  proceeded  under 
command  of  Captain  Raftin,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  being,  at  the  time,  its  second 
lieutenant.  After  the  three  months  term  for 
which  it  had  been  called  out  had  expired, 
the  company  reenlisted  for  three  years,  be- 
coming Company  "E"  of  the  Nineteenth 
regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers.     This  regi- 
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ment  soon  became  one  of  the  best  drilled 
and  most  effieient  regiments  in  the  western 
armies.     At  dawn,  April  9,  1862,  two  days 
after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  they  were  in  the 
advance  that  swept  into  Iluntsville,  Alabama. 
The    affair   of    UimtsvlUe    was    among    the 
earliest  of  those   daring   advances  far  into 
hostile  territory  which  put  all  rules  of  war 
at  defiance   and  demonstrated   that  in    gal- 
lantry   and    spirit   the    men  composing  the 
northern  armies  were  the  peers  of  any  whose 
exploits  are  recounted   in  history.      In  this 
expedition  were  captured   one  hundred  and 
seventy    prisoners,    seventeen    locomotives, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  passenger  and  freight 
cars,  and  much  property  of  great  value  to  the 
Confederacy.       In  the  marches   and    fights 
which  followed,  the  Nineteenth  was  always 
at  the  extreme  front   and   invariably  gave  a 
good   account   of    itself.     At    the    terrible 
battle    of   Murfreesboro,    when    Sheridan's 
division,    broken    and  out   of    ammunition, 
fell  back  and   was   closely   followed   by  the 
Confederate  forces,    "the  Nineteenth"  was 
boldly  advanced  and  remained  for  over  half 
an  hour  pressing  the  enemy  in  front  and  on 
the  flanks,  and  had  the  honor  of  leading  the 
assault  which,  on  the  2d  of  January,  saved 
the  left  of  the  Union  line.      In  the  several 
days  fighting  "  the  Nineteenth  "  lost  heavily 
in  ofticers  and  men,  among  others  its  gallant 
colonel,    J.  R.    Scott.       Captain  Raflin,   of 
Company  "E,"   was   now*  promoted  to  the 
lieutenant  colonelcy  of  the   regiment,    and 
Lieutenant  Bremner  became  captain  in  his 
stead,  and  as  such  led   the  Highland  Guard 
in  all  the  subsequent  engagements  in  which 
the     regiment     participated.        Until      the 
bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga,  "  the  Nine- 
teenth "  still  remained  in  the  advance.      It 
was  finally  penned  up  with  Thomas  in  Chat- 
tanooga, where  it  was  schooled  and  ]>repared 
to  achieve  its  part  in  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge.   In  this  assault  the  Highland  Guards, 
which  was  the  color  company,    bore  a  con- 


spicuous i)art.  Three  of  its  color-beaiers 
having  been  shot  down  in  rapid  succession 
by  the  enemy's  bullets.  Captain  Bremner 
himself  seized  the  flag  and  bore  it  in  triumph 
over  the  last  entrenchment  on  the  top  of  the 
Ridge.  The  rebel  oflicer  in  command, 
pointing  at  him  with  his  sword,  cried  out : 
"  Shoot  that  maul"  But  the  rifles  of  the 
Highland  Guard  were  close,  and  there  was 
no  time  at  this  moment  for  the  Confederates 
to  take  aim.  As  it  was.  Captain  Bremner's 
overcoat  was  pierced  by  five  balls,  although 
he  himself  escaped  unharmed.  The  "Nine- 
teenth Illinois  "  was  one  of  the  fifteen  Union 
regiments  that  carried  the  Ridge  ;  and  in 
order  that  the  readers  of  this  sketch  may  be 
enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  this  terrible  con- 
flict in  which  Captain  Bremner  and  his 
brave  comrades  figured  so  heroically,  a 
graphic  description  of  it  from  the  gifted  ])en 
of  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  the  poet-jour- 
nalist, is  here  inserted.  Picturing  the 
Union  forces  advancing  to  the  assault, 
this  writer  says:  "They  dash  out  a 
little  way  and  then  they  slacken,  they 
creep  up  hand-over-hand,  loading  and 
firing,  and  wavering  and  halting  from  the 
first  line  of  the  work?  to  the  second.  They 
burst  into  a  charge  with  a  cheer,  and  go 
over  it.  Sheets  oi  flame  baptize  them. 
Plunging  shot  tears  away  comrades  on  the 
right  and  left.  It  is  no  longer  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  It  is  God  for  us  all.  Under  tree 
trunks,  among  rocks,  stumbling  over  the 
dead,  struggling  with  the  living,  facing  the 
steady  fire  of  eight  thousand  infantry  poured 
down  upon  their  heads  as  if  it  were  the  old 
historic  curse  from  Heaven,  they  wrestle 
with  the  Ridge.  Ten — fifteen — twenty  min- 
utes go  by  like  a  reluctant  century.  Tlie 
hill  sways  up  like  a  wall  before  them  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  but  our  brave 
mountaineers  are  clambering  steadily  on. 
They  seem  to  be  spurning  the  dull  earth 
under  their  feet,  and  going  up  to  do  Homeric 
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liattle  with  the  greater  gods.  If  you  look 
you  shall  see,  too,  that  these  thirteen  thou- 
sand are  not  a  rushing  herd  of  human  crea- 
tures ;  that  along  the  gothic  ridge  a  row  of 
inverted  Vs  is  slowly  moving  up  almost  in 
lino.  At  the  angles  is  something  that  glit- 
ters like  a  wing — the  regimental  flag.  And 
glancing  along  the  front  you  count  fifteen  of 
those  colors  that  were  borne  at  Pea  Ridge, 
waved  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  glorified  at 
Stone  River,  riddled  at  Chickamauga.  U[) 
move  the  banners.  Now  fluttering  like  a 
wounded  bird,  now  faltering,  now  sinking 
out  of  sight.  Three  times  the  flag  of  one 
regiment  goes  down.  Do  you  know  why? 
Just  thei-e  lie  three  dead  color  sei-geants. 
But  the  flag — thank  God — is  immortal,  and 
up  it  comes  again,  and  the  flag  moves  on. 
Swarms  of  bullets  sweep  the  hill.  Tiio 
rebels  tumble  rocks  upon  the  rising  line. 
They  light  the  fuses  and  roll  shells  down  the 
steep.  They  load  the  cannon  with  handf uls 
of  cartridges  in  their  haste.  Just  as  the  sun, 
weary  with  the  .scene,  was  sinking  out  of 
sight,  the  advance  surged  over  the  crest.  In 
a  minute  the  flags  fluttered  along  the  fringe 
where  fifty  rebel  guns  were  kenneled.  What 
colors  were  first  on  the  mountain  battlements 
one  dare  not  try  to  say.  Bright  honor  it.self 
might  be  proud  to  bear,  nay  to  follow,  the 
hindmost.  Foot  by  foot  they  had  fought  up 
the  steep,  slippery  with  much  blood  ;  let 
them  go  to  glory  together."  Captain  Breiii- 
ner's  gallantry  in  this  terrible  struggle  with 
the  Confederates  attracted  wide  attention, 
and  stamps  him  as  a  true  hero.  Many 
writers  have  sought  to  do  him  and  his  com- 
mand merited  honor,  among  others  the  Rev. 
S.  F.  Smith,  D.D.,  the  author  of  the  po])u- 
lar  national  hymn,  "My  Country  'Tis  of 
Thee,"  who  in  a  poem  entitled  "War  Mem- 
ories," first  published  in  the  Boston  Ewniiiy 
TriD^eler,  on  Saturday,  December  24th,  1887, 
commemorates  with  spirit  and  feeling  their 
glorious  exploits  : 


WAR  MEMORIES. 

THE     ILLINOIS     NINETEENTH      REGIMENT     AND 

CAPTAIN    BREMNER. 

BY  8.  F.  SMITH,  D.D. 

A  song  of  the  Highland  Guards,-- 

Souls  brave  and  true, 
Born  for  the  times  of  bitter  strife. 

When  in  the  balance  hung 
The  nation's  life  ; 
And  men  inspired  to  dare  and  do 
Resolved  to  press  the  contlict  through. 

X  song  of  the  Highland  Guards, 

Prompt  and  prepared  ; 
First  to  espouse  the  righteous  cause. 
First  rising  to  defend 
The  land,  the  laws 
With  patriot  hearts  and  bosoms  bared. 
What  toils  they  bore  !  What  hardships  shared! 

A  song  of  the  brave  Nineteenth, 

Noted  and  known, 
With  them  the  noble  Highland  Guard, 

Eager  for  honor's  post, 
Kept  watch  and  ward, 
Foremost  for  deeds  of  glory  done. 
For  battles  fought,  for  victories  won. 

A  song  for  the  brave  Nineteenth 

And  Bremners  Band ; 
Huntsville  and  Mission  Ridge  their  jji-aise  ; 

How  oft  they  saved  the  day 
In  tierce  affrays ! 
Victor  and  vamiuished.  hand  to  hand. 
Mighty  to  tight,  or  firm  to  stand. 

.\  song  for  the  brave  Nineteenth, — 

Calls,  loud  and  long, 
Summon  the  bravest  to  the  front  ;  — 

"Where  is  the  old  Nineteenth?" 
Listen  !  their  song  ! 
They  muster,  prompt  to  do  or  die, — 
They  come  !  they  strike  ! — The  foemen  fly  ! 

A  song  for  the  brave  Nineteenth  ; 

The  colors  wave 
Where  shell  and  shot. — a  cruel  rain, — 

Smite  down, — once. — twice,  —again, — 
The  true,  the  brave  ; 
The  men  who  bore  the  flag  may  die, — 
But  Bremuer  waves  its  folds  on  high. 

Captain  Bremner  served  with  his  regiment 
until  it  was  mustered  out  of  the  United 
States  service,  and  was  engaged    in  all  the 
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battles  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Cuiuber- 
land.  His  command,  the  Chicago  Iliglihind 
Guard,  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
company  in  Cook  county  to  tender  its  ser- 
vices in  defense  of  the  Union.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  peaceful  pursuits.  Captain  Bremner 
engaged  in  the  cracker  manufacturing  busi- 
ness at  Cairo,  Illinois.  Butnot  liking  the  loca- 
tion he  sold  out,  removed  to  Chicago  and  in 
1872  again  established  his  factory.  It 
steadily  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country.  In  variety  and  quality  its  pro- 
ducts are  hardly  surpassed  in  the  world. 
During  his  long  business  career  Mr.  Brem- 
ner has  earned  a  high  reputation  for  probity, 
energy  and  the  many  otlier  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  successful  business  man;  and, 
kind  to  those  employed  by  him  as  well  as 
scrupulously  just  in  all  his  transactions,  he 
has  won  and  holds  the  respect  of  the  whole 
community.  Few  men  are  more  public-spir- 
ited or  more  willing  to  give  of  their  time 
and  means  to  advance  the  general  welfare. 
In  the  cause  of  education  Mr.  Bremner  takes 
a  very  deep  interest,  and  during  his  services 
of  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  he  was  conspicuous  for 
the  care,  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  he 
discharged  his  duties.  As  may  be  supposed 
he  is  extremely  popular  with  his  late  com- 
rades in  arms  and  is  a  frequent  attendant  at 
their  camp-fires  and  reunions.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
composed  exclusively  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Union  armies  ;  and  also  of  the  Illinois  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  a  body  made  up  exclusively  of  ofti- 
cers  and  ex-officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
who  have  served  in  the  civil  war.  He  is  also 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Illinois,  Colum- 
bus, and  Sheridan  clubs  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. Since  1890,  he  has  been  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Biscuit  and  Man- 
ufacturing Company.  Captain  Bremner  was 
married  in  1865  to   Miss  Catharine  Michie, 


daughter  of  James  Michie,  of  Lyons,  Cook 
county.  Mr.  Michie  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land and  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  the  county. 
Their  family  consists  of  seven  children,  four 
sons  and  three  dauarhters. 


JOHN   I.   RINAKER. 

General  John  I.  Rinaker  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1830.  He  was,  by 
the  death  of  his  parents,  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  at  a  very  early  age.  In  1836 
he  came  to  Illinois,  living  with  John  Alden 
in  Sangamon  county,  until  1840,  after  which 
he  lived  on  a  farm  near  Franklin,  in  i\Ior- 
gan  county,  attending  the  common  school  a 
part  of  each  winter.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
student  in  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville. 
In  1850  he  became  a  student  at  McKendree 
College,  Lebanon,  Illinois,  taking  the  scien- 
tific course,  and  was  graduated  in  1851.  He 
earned  the  money  with  which  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses by  working  on  a  farm  as  a  hired  hand 
and  by  teaching  school.  In  the  fall  of  1852 
he  became  a  resident  of  Carlinville,  and  a 
student  in  the  law  office  of  John  M.  Palmer, 
now  United  States  senator  from  lUinos.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  \n-o- 
fession,  in  which  he  continued  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1862  he 
raised  a  regiment,  which  was  organized  in 
August,  1862,  at  Camp  Palmer,  Carlinville, 
known  as  the  122nd  Regiment,  Illinois  In- 
fantry Volunteers.  He  was  elected  and  com- 
missioned colonel,  was  mustered  into  the 
service  September  4,  1862,  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Parker's  Cross  Roads,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1862.  He  was  appointed  Brigadier 
General  by  brevet  for  gallant  and  meritori- 
ous service  in  the  field.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and 
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attained  a  prominent  standing  at  the  bar, 
and  is  still  engaged  in  active  practice.  He 
is  an  effective  speaker,  both  before  court  and 
jury,  and  is  recognized  as  being  one  of  the 
best  political  speakers  in  the  state.  In  jioli- 
tics  General  Rinaker  was  a  democrat  up  to 
1858,  when  he  left  the  democratic  jtarty  and 
united  with  the  re))ublicans.  At  that  time 
the  democratic  i)arty  was  in  a  triumphant 
majority,  the  republicans  then  constituting 
less  than  one-third  of  the  voting  population 
of  Macoupin  county,  and  in  fact  of  all  coun- 
ties in  the  state  south  of  Springfield.  At 
that  time  it  seemed  evident  to  his  mind  that 
the  democratic  party  was  being  used  simply 
as  the  bulwark  of  slavery;  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  were  no  longer 
respected  by  the  party  leaders;  that  the  party 
organization  was  controlled  by  the  advocates 
of  nullification  and  secession;  and  therefore 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  the  dominant 
party.  He  has  been  honored  with  offices  of 
trust  and  honor  in  his  locality  and  state  and 
has  declined  others  which  were  tendered  him, 
among  which  was  that  of  UnitedStates  district 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois. 
He  has  been  a  presidential  elector  once  for 
the  district  in  which  he  lives,  and  in  1876 
was  one  of  the  presidential  electors  for  the 
state  at  large.  In  1874  he  accepted  the  re- 
publican nomination  for  congress  in  a  dis- 
trict hopelessly  democratic,  and  was  de- 
feated. It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection, as  an  evidence  of  his  popularity 
where  he  is  best  known,  that,  in  opposition 
to  the  candidacy  of  William  R.  Morrison, 
he  ran  over  seven  hundred  votes  ahead  of 
his  ticket  in  Macoupin  county.  In  1880  he 
was  the  choice  of  a  very  large  following  in 
the  republican  party  for  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  in  the 
nominating  convention,  after  a  prolonged 
contest,  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  by 
the  thoroughly  organized  forces  of  Gov- 
ernor   Cullom,     who    was    then    filling    the 


office.  In  1885  he  accepted  from  Governor 
Oglesby  the  position  of  Railroad  and  Ware- 
house Commissioner,  and  served  as  such 
during  the  following  four  years,  nearly. 
General  Rinaker  was  married  October  10, 
1855,  to  Miss  Clarissa  Keplinger,  of  Frank- 
lin, Morgan  county,  Illinois.  Of  this  mar- 
riage four  sons  are  living, — Thomas,  Sam- 
uel, John  I.  Jr.,  and  Lewis.  These  sons 
are  all  graduates  of  Blackburn  University, 
Thomas  and  Lewis  of  the  law  department, 
Ann  Arbor;  Samuel  attended  law  depart- 
ment, Yale,  and  John  I.  graduated  from  the 
architectural  depai-tment  of  the  L^niversity 
of  Illinois. 


WILLIAM   J.  ALLEN. 

William  Joshua  Allen,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Wilson  county,  Tennessee,  June  9,  1829. 
His  father,  Hon.  Willis  Allen,  was  of 
Virginian  ancestry,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
and  was  the  son  of  John  Allen,  one  of  the 
seven  heroic  American  soldiers  whose  death 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  gave  such  pe- 
culiar emphasis  to  Jackson's  bloody  repulse 
of  the  British  on  the  8th  day  of  January, 
1815.  The  family  came  to  Tennessee  from 
Augusta  county,  Virginia,  about  1804,  one 
of  the  near  kinsmen  being  Colonel  Robert 
Allen  of  Carthage,  Tennessee,  who  also 
served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812 
as  a  colonel  under  Jackson,  and  who  after- 
wards, from  1819  until  1827,  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  that  state.  Judge  Allen's 
mother,  Elizabeth  (Joiner)  Allen,  was  of 
Welsh  descent,  born  in  North  Carolina,  and 
was  noted  for  her  intelligence  and  womanly 
graces.  Removing  with  his  wife  and  infant 
son  from  Tennessee  to  Williamson  county, 
Illinois,  in  March,  1830,  Willis  Allen  soon 
became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  south- 
ern Illinois,  and  served  with  distinction, 
both  as  circuit  judge  and  as  a  member  of 
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Consjress.  He  was  a  contemporary  aud 
friend  of  Senator  Douglas,  and  at  his  death 
left  to  his  son  the  friendship  of  that  great 
statesman  and  a  high  examjjle  of  industry, 
jiublic  usefulness  and  jirivate  virtue.  Under 
such  favorable  influences,  William  Joshua 
Allen  passed  his  boyhood,  received  his  edu- 
cation, grew  to  manhood,  studied  law  and 
entered  upon  its  practice.  With  such  an 
ancestry,  a  character  thus  molded  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  both  aggressive  and  self- 
reliant.  During  the  years  1842-3-4,  he  at- 
tended, near  Tamaroa,  an  educational  insti- 
tute then  well  known  throughout  southern 
Illinois,  conducted  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Roots,  an 
eastern  gentleman  of  vigorous  character  and 
an  able  educator.  In  1848,  after  reading 
law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  he  extended 
and  enlarged  his  legal  studies  at  the  Louis- 
ville Law  School,  then  managed  by  the  Hon. 
Ephraim  Ewiug,  at  one  time  chief  justice  of 
Kentucky,  aud  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Pirtle 
and  Hon.  P.  S.  Loughborough,  all  very  able 
lawyers.  Having  finished  his  law  course 
he  settled  at  Metropolis,  111.,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar, 
of  which  Douglas,  Lincoln,  Browning,  Davis, 
Steven  T.  Logan,  Trumbull,  Treat  and 
Breeze  were  then  the  distinguished  orna- 
ments and  leaders.  In  1853  he  removed  to 
his  old  home,  Marion,  Williamson  county, 
where  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
John  A.  Logan,  and  in  the  year  following, 
was  elected  to  the  popular  branch  of  the 
state  legislature  from  the  counties  of  Wil- 
liamson and  Johnson.  It  was  at  this  ses- 
sion that  General  James  Shields  was  defeated 
for  reelection  to  the  United  States  Senate 
by  Judge  Lyman  Trumbull.  Young  Allen 
was,  throughout  the  exciting  contest,  a 
strong  and  active  supporter  of  the  defeated 
candidate.  In  1855,  having  already  made 
his  mark  both  as  a  lawyer  aud  politician,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  United 
States  district  attorney  of  Illinois,  the  same 


day  on  which  the  late  Samuel  II.  Treat  was 
appointed  United  States  district  judge  for 
the  same  district.  Entering  actively  and 
successfully  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
was  confronted  during  the  third  year  of  his 
term  by  the  serious  conflict  that  arose  be- 
tween President  Buchanan  and  Senator 
Douglas,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ter- 
ritories, over  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Throughout  the 
bitter  controversy  that  ensued,  Mr.  Allen 
was  a  most  pronounced  aud  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  Senator  Douglas,  and  made  a  bril- 
liant canvass  against  the  policy  of  the 
administration.  Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black, 
then  attorney  general,  on  August  7,  1858, 
wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  Judge  Treat, 
in  which  he  said:  "A  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  district  attorney  for  the 
United  States  in  southern  Illinois  ought  to 
be  removed,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  in- 
formation on  the  subject  has  induced  me  to 
ask  your  opinion,  confidentially.  Should 
the  removal  be  made?  If  yes,  who  should 
be  appointed?"  Judge  Treat,  on  the  12th 
of  the  same  mouth,  replied:  "I  have  re- 
ceived your  favor  of  the  7th  inst.  The  pres- 
ent district  attorney  for  southern  Illinois  is 
an  accomplished  lawyer,  and  represents  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  with  ability 
and  fidelity.  He  is,  besides,  a  very  popular 
man.  I  would  not  advise  his  removal."  He 
was  not  removed,  although  he  continued  his 
efficient  support  of  Seuator  Douglas  until 
the  latter,  after  a  most  memorable  contest, 
was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  December, 
1859,  over  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  this  historical 
struggle,  Judge  Allen  did  perha])s  more 
than  any  other  one  man  to  break  the  force 
of  the  administration,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
"Danite"  organization,  against  Senator 
Douglas,  and  which  so  seriously  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  democratic  party  in  Illinois 
He  held  the  office  of  district  attorney  until 
March,  1859,  when  he  resigned  and  resumed 
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the  practice  of  law  with  his  former  partner, 
the  late  General  John  A.  Logan.  In  May, 
however,  of  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  lion.  Willis  Allen,  while  hold- 
ing the  ofSce  of  judge  of  the  circuit  court, 
he  was  elected,  without  any  opposition,  to 
succeed  him  on  the  bench.  He  held  this 
po.sition  for  two  years,  but  not  finding  its 
duties  congenial,  he  refused  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  reelection,  and  once  more  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  the  same 
year  elected  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  which  met  in  Springfield  in 
January,  1862,  and  became  one  of  its  leaders, 
serving  on  the  judiciary  committee,  and  as 
chairman  on  the  bill  of  rights.  This  body 
contained  many  prominent  men,  among 
them.  Purple,  Manning,  Thornton,  Edwards, 
Dutf,  Omelvery,  Went  worth,  and  the  pres- 
ent chief  justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  Melville  W.  Fuller.  It  may 
here  be  noted  that  in  1870,  Judge  Allen  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  that  made  the 
present  admirable  constitution  of  Illinois, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  its  deliberations. 
He  was  again  on  the  judiciary  committee, 
and  again  chairman  on  the  bill  of  rights, 
reporting  the  article  giving  compensation 
for  property  damoged,  as  well  as  for  prop- 
erty ttikeii.  Judge  Allen  has  ever  been  an 
ardent  democrat,  and  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  though  always  irreconcilably  op- 
posed to  secession,  was  persecuted  for  his 
political  opinions.  He  spent  much  time  in 
defending  democratic  principles.  He  was 
a  delegate  from  this  state  to  every  national 
democratic  convention  from  1864  until  1888, 
inclusive.  At  the  Charleston-Baltimore  con- 
vention of  1860,  he  was  again  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Douglas.  He  served  on  the 
committee  on  credentials,  and  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  settling  the  Dean  Richmond 
and  Fernando  Wood  contests,  and  others 
which  involved  the  differences  between  the 
Buchanan  and  Douglas  democracy  in  those 


conventions.  In  1876,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  delegation  at  St  Louis,  and  it 
was  mainly  by  his  efforts  that  Illinois  voted 
for  Mr.  Tilden.  He  has  made  four  races 
for  congress,  in  two  of  which  he  was  success- 
ful, and  in  all  of  which  he  out-ran  his  party. 
He  has  divided  the  leadership  of  his  party 
with  Morrison,  Trumbull  and  Palmer.  No 
man  has  been  nearer  to  the  people.  He  be- 
lieves in  and  trusts  them,  and  has  always 
been  noted  for  his  independence  of  .shifts, 
shams  and  affectation.  After  the  close  of 
the  stormy  period  of  the  rebellion,  Judge 
Allen  resumed  the  active  practice  of  law, 
and  soon  secured  a  very  large  practice,  in 
both  the  state  and  federal  courts.  Corpo- 
ration, real  estate  and  criminal  law  alike 
received  his  attention,  and  he  met  with 
remarkable  success.  As  a  criminal  lawyer, 
whether  in  the  prosecution  or  the  defence,  he 
had  no  equal  in  bis  section,  and  never  had  a 
superior  in  the  state.  In  1874-5,  after  he 
had  located  at  Carbondale  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  his  children  the  advantage  of 
the  Southern  Normal  University,  a  deadly 
feud  broke  out  in  Williamson  county,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "vendetta,"  which  for  a 
time  paralyzed  the  law.  Murders  and  assas- 
sinations were  of  weekly  and  almost  daily 
occurrence.  The  courage  of  the  friends  of 
law  and  order  seemed  to  have  deserted  them. 
The  courts  appeared  to  be  powerless.  Such 
an  alarming  condition  of  affairs  has  had  no 
parallel  in  Illinois.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
Governor  Beveridge  employed  Judge  Allen  to 
prosecute  the  guilty  parties,  which  he  did 
with  an  abilitj'  and  fearlessness  that  carried 
dismay  to  criminals.  Those  who  fled  the 
state  were  pursued  and  captured  ;  such  as 
procured  change  of  venue  to  foreign  coun- 
ties were  followed  up  and  convictions  se- 
cured in  every  instance.  One  of  the  indicted 
men  was  hung,  about  twenty  were  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  for  long  terms,  and 
law    and  order  completely     restored ;    and 
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ever  since,  it  has  been  perhaps  less  difficult 
to  convict  for  crime  in  Williamson  than  in 
any  other  county  in  the  state.  It  was  a  serious 
and  delicate  matter  for  Judge  Allen  to  en- 
gage in  these  prosecutions,  for  the  parties 
had  been  amongst  his  strongest  political  and 
personal  friends,  and  would  have  paid  him 
any  price  to  have  secured  his  sei'vices  in 
their  defence.  In  1886  Judge  Allen  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  and  became  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Allen,  Brown  and  Brown,  where 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  until  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Cleveland 
in  April,  1887,  to  succeed  Judge  Treat,  de- 
ceased, as  United  States  district  judge  for 
the  southern  district  of  Illinois.  In  this  po- 
sition, Judge  Allen  has  been  a  model  of 
courtesy,  impartiality  and  firmness.  He  has 
won  the  general  respect  of  the  bar,  both  at 
Springfield  and  Chicago,  where  he  frequently 
sits  in  the  court  of  appeals,  or  as  one  of  the 
judges  assigned  to  circuit  court  duty,  in 
disposing  of  the  business  of  a  docket  always 
over-crowded.  On  the  first  day  of  December, 
1858,  Judge  Allen  married  Annie  McKeen, 
who  died  August  17,  1892,  at  Wequetonsing, 
Mich.  He  has  five  children,  Willis,  Miriam, 
Robert,  Louise  and  John.  He  has  long  been 
a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcojial  church, 
is  a  vestryman  at  St.  Paul's,  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  diocese  of  Spring- 
field. 


HENRY  S.  GREENE. 

Henry  Sachevekal  Greene,  was  born  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  month  of  July, 
1833.  His  family  had  once  been  in  excel- 
lent circumstances,  but  their  projjcrty  had 
been  squandered  and  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
there  was  little  of  it  left.  His  father  died 
while  the  su1)ject  of  this  sketch  was  a  mere 
child.  His  mother  was  highly  educated  in 
;ill  tlif  ;icci)inplishnicnts  of  the  tinu'.      Hav- 


ing some  relatives  in  Canada,  she  emigrated 
to  that  province  in  1838,  hoping  to  support 
her  family  by  teaching,  and  settled  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  indeed 
difficult  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  family 
liy  teaching  the  accomplishments  of  the  old 
world  in  a  sparse  settlement  of  pioneers  and 
in  a  country  which  at  that  time  was  very 
-jioor.  The  consequence  was  that  our  sub- 
ject, when  little  more  than  a  child,  wandered 
out  into  the  world  to  make  his  way  for  him- 
self. From  the  time  he  was  nine  years  of 
age  he  received  no  assistance  whatever  from 
any  quarter,  and  the  meager  early  education 
he  obtained  was  procured  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. He  secured  employment  wherever  he 
could  ;  sometimes  acting  as  clerk  in  a  coun- 
try store,  sometimes  setting  type  in  a  print- 
ing office  and  sometimes  editing  a  weekly 
newspaper  which  he  did  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  From  childhood  he  was  an  insa- 
tiable reader  and  so  continues  to  this  day. 
Thus,  though  possessing  no  favorable  advan- 
tages for  education,  by  the  habit  and  the 
love  of  reading  and  investigation,  he  devel- 
oped that  great  intellectual  power  which 
afterwards  marked  him  as  a  man.  For  some 
years  he  lived  in  western  New  York,  and  in 
1853  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Crea,  then  of  Danville,  Indiana,  now  of 
Decatur,  Illinois.  In  a  few  months  student 
and  j)receiitor  were  attacked  by  serious  ill- 
ness. Both  returned  to  Canada,  Mr.  Crea 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
law  for  several  years,  and  Mr.  Greene  being 
jironounced  by  physicians  beyond  hope  of 
recovery.  However,  both  recovered,  and 
both  returned  to  the  law  and  made  its  prac- 
tice the  business  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Greene 
emigrated  to  Illinois  in  December,  1857, and 
settled  in  Clinton,  Dewitt  county.  There 
he  taught  school  in  winter  and  read  law  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  Lawrence  Weldon,  now 
judge  of  the  court  of  claims  in  Washington. 
During  the     time    when    Mr.    Greene    was 
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teaching  school  and  reading  law  almost 
night  and  day,  he  passed  through  the  expe- 
riences common  to  western  lawyers  of  that 
time.  He  practiced  before  justices  of  the 
peace  in  town  and  country.  Very  frequently 
he  traveled  many  miles  to  try  cases  in  school 
houses  and  barns  and  the  small  houses  of 
country  justices.  Many  amusing  incidents 
occurred  during  that  period.  At  one  time 
he  was  employed  to  defend  a  client  before 
a  justice  who  was  said  to  live  about  three 
miles  from  Mouticello,  the  county  seat  of 
Piatt  county.  He  went  by  rail  to  Bcment, 
intending  to  go  by  a  daily  hack  to  Monti- 
cello,  remain  all  night  there  and  then  walk 
to  the  home  of  the  justice  in  the  morning. 
It  was  said  in  those  days  that  the  fare  for 
traveling  by  such  conveyances  was  three 
cents  per  mile  and  that  every  passenger  was 
expected  to  walk  and  carry  a  rail  on  his 
shoulder  for  the  purpose  of  prying  the  vehi- 
cle out  of  the  mud  when  necessary.  Some- 
thing of  this  character  was  required  during 
the  trip  in  question.  Mr.  Greene  did  reach 
Monticello  and  remained  all  night.  The 
next  morning  he  rose  early  and  having  pro- 
cured directions  to  the  home  of  the  justice, 
started  to  walk  towards  that  point.  He  met 
several  persons  of  whom  he  made  further 
in(juiries  and  learned  that  the  distance  which 
he  suj)i>osed  was  three  miles,  was  not  less 
than  seven.  Fearing  he  might  be  too  late, 
he  hurried  forward,  but  was  horrified 
by  finding  that  he  must  cross  the  north  fork 
of  the  Sangamon  river,  then  swollen  by 
heavy  rains.  There  was  no  bridge  and  no 
ford.  Being  a  good  swimmer,  thanks  to  his 
early  days  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  he 
liorrowed  a  large  plank  from  an  old  camp 
meeting  platform,  placed  his  clothes  thereon, 
and  pushing  this  raft  before  him,  swam  the 
river.  Then  he  hurried  forward  at  his  ut- 
most speed.  Arriving  at  the  temple  of  jus- 
tice he  found  the  trial  half  over,  the  oppo- 
site party  represented  by  a  lawyer,  and  his 


client  wild  over  the  non-ap[>earance  of  his 
counsel  before  the  trial  began.  Mr.  Greene 
explained  to  the  justice  the  cause  of  the 
delay,  and  the  latter,  being  a  good  natured 
man  and  anxious  for  fair  play,  ordered  the 
trial  to  begin  over  again.  After  a  long  con- 
test the  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Greene's  client,  who  paid  a  fee  of  twelve 
dollars,  an  enormous  sum  for  service  in  a 
justice  court.  Mr.  Greene  walked  home,  a 
distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles,  stopping 
one  night  on  the  way.  After  spending  three 
days  time  and  two  dollars  for  expenses,  he 
triumphantly  brought  home  ten  dollars. 
On  another  occasion  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
he  was  employed  to  prosecute  a  man  in 
Macon  county  for  an  alleged  outrageous 
assault  and  battery.  The  complaining  wit- 
ness and  the  defendant  were  brothers-in-law, 
and  a  deadly  feud  existed  between  their 
families,  a  feud  in  which  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood had  taken  part.  There  had  been 
an  extreme  thaw  for  several  days,  but  when 
Mr.  Greene  arose  in  the  morning  to  begin 
his  journey,  he  found  that  an  intense  frost 
had  set  in  and  the  roads  were  almost  impas- 
sable. Obtaining  a  horse  from  a  livery 
stable,  he  set  out,  but  found  liefore  long 
that  the  horse  was  not  shod,  and  that  the 
rough,  frozen  clods  of  tiie  road  had  i-endered 
the  poor  animal  extremely  lame.  There 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  dismount  and 
lead  the  animal  along  through  the  snow 
drifts  on  the  side  of  the  road,  on  account  of 
his  injured  feet.  In  the  course  of  time  that 
extensive  pond  known  as  Lake  Fork  was 
reached,  the  very  existence  of  such  being 
unknown  to  Mr.  Greene  before  that  moment. 
Here  was  a  dilemma.  The  pond  was  frozen 
over,  but  whether  it  would  or  not  bear  a 
horse  was  a  serious  problem.  However, 
Mr.  Greene  determined  to  make  the  trial. 
He  led  the  animal  along  carefully,  keeping 
as  far  from  it  as  possible  in  case  the  ice 
should  break  and   let  both  into  the  water. 
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When  nearing  the  ojiposite  side  the  ice  did 
break  and  the  horse  went  down  in  about  five 
feet  of  water.  The  poor  brute  rose  on  his 
hind  feet  and  tried  to  climb  out  on  the  ice 
in  front  of  him,  but  it  broke  again  and 
again,  until  at  length  the  water  became  shal- 
low and  the  horse  struggled  to  the  shore. 
Then  its  legs  were  found  to  be  badly  cut 
and  injured  by  the  ice,  its  feet  having  been 
already  crippled.  At  length  Mr.  Greene 
reached  the  home  of  the  justice,  obtained 
such  shelter  as  he  could  for  the  horse,  and 
the  trial  was  about  to  begin.  His  client 
refused  to  proceed,  however,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  a  material  witness,  a  relative 
of  both  parties,  who  was  laid  up  by  sickness 
about  three  miles  away.  A  compromise 
was  at  last  effected.  The  justice,  the  coun- 
sel and  the  parties  tramped  across  the  icy 
fields  and  the  witness  was  examined  at  her 
home.  Then  they  all  tramped  back  and  the 
trial  proceeded.  Then  it  transpired  that  all 
the  witnesses  on  both  sides,  including  the 
sick  woman,  agreed  in  stating  that  Mr. 
Greene's  client  was  wholly  to  blame  for 
the  assault  complained  of,  and  that  he  in 
fact  began  the  engagement.  So  the  case 
was  very  properly  decided  in  favor  of  the 
defendant.  It  was  then  too  late  in  the  day 
for  Mr.  Greene  to  return  home,  even  if  his 
horse  had  been  able  to  travel,  which  it  was 
not.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
remain  over  night  with  the  complaining  wit- 
ness. Then  came  the  worst  experience  of 
all.  The  wife  of  the  coini)laining  witness 
was  a  little  black-eyed  woman,  boiling  over 
with  rage  against  the  defendant  who  had 
been  acquitted,  the  justice  and  everybody 
else  connected  with  the  case.  She  gave  Mr. 
Greene  a  piece  of  her  mind  for  his  failure  in 
the  trial,  and  at  first  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  extend  to  him  any  hosjiitalities.  She  was 
furious  over  the  day's  proceedings.  How- 
ever, in  course  of  time,  Mr.  Greene  suc- 
ceeded   in     [lacifying    the    excited    woman 


and  she  made  him  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
.sible.  After  spending  the  night  in  a 
loft  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  touch 
the  rafters  with  his  hands  as  he  lay  in  bed, 
he  arose  and  succeeded  in  towing  his 
wounded  horse  home.  Such  were  the  ex- 
periences of  those  times  in  practicing  law 
before  country  justices.  But  it  enabled 
young  lawyers  to  know  the  i>eople,  and  to 
understand  their  feelings  and  prejndices.  In 
1859  he  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Clifton 
H.  Moore  in  Clinton,  and  there  met  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Moore 
had  an  enormous  practice,  for  in  those  days 
the  panic  of  1857  had  almost  congested  the 
courts  with  business.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  Greene  was  required  to  work  almost 
night  and  day  on  special  occasions.  The 
old  strict  rules  of  practice  and  pleading 
were  then  in  full  force,  and  a  mistake  was 
attended  with  most  disastrous  consequences. 
Mr.  Moore  was  a  lawyer  of  the  old  school, 
who  regarded  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
pleading  as  the  most  important  part  of  a 
lawyer's  qualifications.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Greene  applied  himself  to  that  science  and 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  it  that  enabled  hiin 
to  practice  up  to  the  present  day,  without 
ever  having  a  demurrer  sustained  to  a  dec- 
laration. In  the  fall  of  1859  Mr.  Moore 
offered  Mr.  Greene  a  partnership  in  case  the 
latter  should  procure  admission  to  the  bar 
during  the  January  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  met  in  the  Second  Grand  Di- 
vision but  once  a  year.  Candidates  were  at 
that  time  examined  in  open  court,  and  the 
ordeal  was  greatly  dreaded.  Mr.  Moore 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  Mr.  Greene  was 
ready  for  examination,  and  asked  that  he  be 
notified  when  his  presence  would  be  required. 
Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  ]\Ir.  Greene  might 
come  to  Springfield  any  day  after  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  and  that  he  (Lincoln) 
"would  get  him  through."  This  letter, 
after  being  lost  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
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is  now  framed  in  Mr.  Greene'.s  office.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Gi'eenc  went  to  Springfield  on 
the  following  Wednesday,  l)Ut  discovered 
to  his  horror  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
lallcil  from  home.  He  called  on  ]Mr.  Ilerii- 
doii,  then  Mr.  Lincoln's  partner  in  Ideal 
practice,  and  was  there  informed  that  the 
day  set  apart  for  the  examination  of  canili- 
dates  had  passed,  and  admission  would  not 
be  possible  for  another  year.  j\Ir.  Ilerndon 
saw  Judge  Brecse,  and  asked  that  Mr. 
Greene  be  examined,  but  the  request  was 
promptly  refused.  The  young  man  was 
greatly  troubled  by  this,  as  a  valuable  part- 
nership depended  on  his  success  or  failure. 
He  walked  the  streets  of  Springfield  almost 
night  and  day  until  Saturday,  on  which  day 
the  court  was  to  adjourn  for  the  season.  On 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  while  walking  on 
the  public  square,  he  saw  the  tall  form  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  a  distance,  ran  to  meet  him 
and  told  him  of  his  trouble.  Mr.  Lincoln 
simply  said:  "Come  witli  me."  They 
proceeded  to  the  superior  court  room  and 
entered  just  as  the  judges  were  taking  their 
seats.  Before  any  other  business  could  be 
entered  on,  Mr.  Lincoln  arose  and  informed 
the  court  that  through  his  mistake  INIr. 
Greene  had  been  misled,  and  askeil  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination. This  was  granted  at  once  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  appointed  chairman,  and 
the  late  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Ross  were  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  The  court  adjourned  that  day, 
but  before  such  adjournment  Mr.  Greene  re- 
ceived his  license  and  departed  for  home 
that  night  rejoicing.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
prompted  solely  by  his  kindness  of  heart 
thus  to  assist  an  unknown  young  man  who 
was  not  acquainted  with  another  person  liv- 
ing in  Springfield.  And  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  young  man  in  question  sj)ent  a  good 
part  of  the  following  season  on  the  stump 
for  Mr.  Lincoln.   In  the  early  i>art  of  the  year 


1863,  Mr.  Greene,  already  a  lawyer  of  some 
reputation,  was  appointed  by  the  governor 
state's  attorney  of  the  eighth  judicial  dis- 
trict comjjosed  of  the  counties  of  McLean, De- 
witt  and  Logan,  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
JMr.  Wm.  II.  Young,  who  had  departed  this 
life.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term  he  was 
elected  to  the  same  office  by  the  concurrent 
action  of  both  ]i(ilitical  parties.  At  the 
time  of  his  apiHiintnicnt  to  the  office  of 
district  attorney  that  office  was  no  sinecure. 
The  Hon.  John  M.  Scott  had  just  taken  the 
office  of  judge  of  the  court  in  place  of  the 
Hon.  David  Davis  who  had  been  elevated  to 
a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  great  civil  war  was  then 
raging,  and  jiarty  liitterness  extended  to 
every  corner  of  the  north,  and  into  almost 
every  household.  Partisan  controversies 
extended  to  the  churches,  the  elections  and 
the  grand  juries.  The  old  eighth  judicial 
district  embraced  that  part  of  the  state 
where  the  original  waves  of  emigration 
from  the  north  and  south  met,  and  the 
children  of  those  settlers  had  adopted  and 
intensiiied  the  political  creeds  of  their 
fathers.  In  many  instances  almost  every 
member  of  the  grand  and  petit  juries  in 
central  Illinois  attended  to  their  duties 
with  ])istols  in  their  pockets.  Fanatics  on 
both  sides  tried  to  indict  each  other,  and 
acts  of  violence  were  committed  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  pco- 
l)le  in  the  impartiality  of  the  courts.  This 
state  of  things  manifested  itself  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Greene  assumed  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  consulted  with  the  new  judge, 
the  Hon.  John  M.  Scott,  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  an<l  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Greene 
should  take  such  control  of  all  proposed 
prosecutions  which  threatened  to  become 
political,  as  would  jjrevent  the  courts  from 
becoming  merely  partisan  arenas.  It  was 
determined  that  fanatics  should  not  have 
their  way.     Judge  Scott  at  every  session  of 
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cuiirt  for  a  year  strongly  charged  the  grand 
juries  to  be  guided  by  Mr.  Greene.  The 
result  was  that  in  a  short  time  grand  juries 
so  far  trusted  Mr.  Greene  that  when  he  ad- 
vised them  that  a  proposed  prosecution 
should  await  the  subsidence  of  popular  ex- 
citement, they  cheerfully  acquiesced.  From 
that  time  forward  there  was  no  trouble  with 
juries,  and  all  men  of  all  parties  became 
satisfied  that  the  judge  and  the  state's  attor- 
ney in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  knew 
no  party.  Thus  it  was  that  at  the  end  of 
the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed,  Mr. 
Greene  was  nominated  by  both  parties  and 
elected  without  opposition.  The  record  of 
Mr.  Greene  as  state's  attorney  of  a  large 
and  populous  circuit  is  somewhat  remarka- 
ble. But  one  indictment  drawn  by  him  was 
ever  quashed,  and  that  by  mistake.  It  was 
an  indictment  for  selling  liquor  and  followed 
the  form  used  in  the  state  for  many  years. 
At  length,  however,  a  certified  copy  of  a 
recent  decision  of  the  superior  court  was 
produced,  in  which  it  was  held,  contrary  to 
all  former  decisions,  that  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  liquor  was  sold  should 
have  been  given.  As  this  was  not  done  the 
indictment  was  quashed.  In  a  short  time 
the  supreme  court  recalled  its  decision  and 
struck  out  that  part  of  it  above  referred  to. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  the  record  of 
Mr.  Greene  a.s  state's  attorney.  He  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  other  state's  attorneys 
in  "■oing  to  trial  in  prosecutions  for  small 
misdemeanors  whenever  he  could  get  a  wit- 
ness or  two  into  the  court  house,  knowing 
that  if  he  did  not,  they  would  scatter  or  be 
sent  away.  Under  these  circumstances  many 
defendants  were  necessarily  acquitted.  But 
during  his  entire  term,  only  two  persons 
charged  with  a  crime  were  acquitted  by  a 
jury  and  in  both  these  instances  Mr.  Greene 
asked  the  jury  to  so  find,  as  in  his  opinion 
they   ought   not  to  be  found  guilty  on  the 


evidence.  Yet  31r.  Greene  was  constantly 
required  to  meet  such  able  antagonists  as 
Leonard  Swett,  Wm.  H.  Hanna,  Reuben 
Benjamin,  Thomas  F  Tipton,  James  S. 
Ewing,  Robert  E.  Williams,  and  many  other 
lawyers  of  the  first  class.  In  the  fall  of 
1867  Mr.  Greene  was  elected  to  represent  the 
counties  of  McLean  and  Dewitt  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  resigned  his  office  of  state's  attor- 
ney on  the  last  day  of  that  year.  He  served 
in  the  legislature  during  the  following  regular 
session  and  two  special  sessions,  but  resigned 
in  the  spring  of  1868,  when  he  removed  to 
Springfield.  In  that  year  he  fomied  a  co- 
partnership with  Mr.  D.  T.  Littler  under  the 
firm  name  of  Greene  and  Littler.  In  the  fall 
of  1868  Hon.  John  M.  Palmer  of  the  firm  of 
Hay  and  Palmer,  was  elected  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, and  thereupon  Milton  Hay,  H.  S. 
Greene  and  David  T.  Littler  formed  the  firm 
of  Hay,  Greene  and  Littler.  This  partnership 
continued  until  December  31,  1880,  and  the 
firm  became  known  as  one  of  the  strongest, 
not  only  in  Illinois,  but  in  the  West.  Its 
members  were  employed  to  represent  the 
most  important  interests  and  their  j)ractice 
was  a  lucrative  one.  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Lit- 
tler retired  from  practice  in  1880  and  in  1883 
Mr.  Greene  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Frank  Burnett  and  J.  Otis  Humphrey 
under  the  firm  name  of  Greene,  Burnett  and 
Humi)hrey,  which  continued  to  exist  until 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Burnett  in  February, 
1887.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Greene  and  Mr. 
Humphrey  have  continued  the  practice  as 
the  firm  of  Greene  and  Humphrey.  About 
the  year  1863  leading  corporations  began  to 
employ  Mr.  Greene  in  important  litigations. 
Ever  since  that  time  he  has  been  local  attor- 
ney for  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad 
Company  and  since  1868  he  has  been  local 
attorney  for  the  Wabash  Railroad  Com- 
panj',  or  its  predecessors.  In  the  course  of 
time  his  corporation  business  almost  with- 
drew him  from   general    practice,  although 
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he  appeared  occasionally  in  other  important 
cases.  During  the  celebrated  legal  war  be- 
tween the  American  Telegraph  Company 
and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
he  was  employed  by  the  former  in  cases 
])ending  in  almost  every  state  of  the  union. 
And  he  so  continued  until  the  war  was  ended 
by  the  union  of  the  two  corporations.  The 
first  celebrated  case  in  which  he  ajijicared 
was  the  People  vs  William  Burris,  tried  in 
Dewitt  county,  in  18GG.  The  late  Leonard 
Swett  and  Mr.  James  S.  Ewing  defended. 
The  contest  was  a  desperate  one,  but  the 
defendant  was  found  guilty  of  murder.  Dur- 
ing the  trial  a  newspaper  was  lying  on  a 
table  before  the  jury  and  one  juryman  rea<l 
there  a  short  item  which  spoke  ill  of  the 
defendant.  Mr.  Greene  always  believed  the 
j)aper  was  placed  there  by  some  one  in  the 
interest  of  the  defendant.  Judge  Scott,  in 
his  intense  care  for  huinan  life,  granted  a 
new  trial  on  account  of  this  incident  and  on 
that  alone.  Before  the  case  was  again  tried 
Mr.  Greene  had  resigned  his  office.  Another 
important  case  was  that  of  Funk  vs  Funk, 
tried  in  Decatur.  It  involved  the  legitimacy 
of  a  son  of  the  late  Isaac  Funk,  and  was  bit- 
terly contested.  A  number  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  represented  the 
litigants,  and  the  case  excited  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  West.  Mr.  Greene  is  skilled 
in  railroad  litigation  in  all  its  multifarious 
phases.  From  the  ordinary  personal  injury 
suit  to  the  higher  questions  growing  out  of 
the  relations  of  these  corporations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  public  and  to  their  general 
or  chartered  powers  and  the  limitations 
thereon,  he  is  master  of  them  all.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  engaged  in  railroad 
foreclosure  cases,  and  became  extremely 
familiar  with  the  law  of  receiverships.  lie 
drew  the  bill  on  which  the  Wabash,  St. 
Louis  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
with  its  4000  miles  of  railroad,  was 
placed    in  the  hands    of  receivers,   and    the 


decree  under  which  it  was  sold.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  the  foreclosure  of  the  mort- 
gages on  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western; 
the  Peoria,  Pekin  and  Jacksonville  ;  the 
Danville  and  Southwestern  ;  the  LaFayette, 
Bloomington  and  Western,  and  many  others. 
He  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  celebrated  Equipment  Bond 
case  appealed  from  Indianapolis  and  the  case 
in  which  the  United  States  courts  finally 
decided  that  state  railroad  commissioners 
had  no  control  over  intei'-state  commerce. 
One  of  the  last  important  cases  in  which 
Mr.  Greene  appeared  was  that  of  the  i)eople 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  ex  rel,  against  Smith 
and  others,  who  were  charged  with  usurping 
the  offices  of  directors  of  the  Ohio  and  Miss- 
issippi Railway  Company.  In  that  case  the 
contest  was  a  very  marked  one,  and  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  first  lawyers  of  Ohio  and 
and  Illinois.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  many  important  cases  in  which 
Mr.  Greene  has  been  employed,  and  in  which 
he  has  made  arguments.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  he  has  appeared  and  conducted 
cases  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  in  the  leading 
cities  of  all  these  states.  There  are  few 
lawyers  who  are  held  in  such  high  regard  by 
both  bench  and  bar  as  Mr.  Greene,  or  whose 
legal  efforts  have  elicited  such  hearty  com- 
mendation. It  is  the  unanimous  oj)inion  of 
both  judges  and  lawyers  that  his  ability  in 
presenting  and  discussing  legal  questions 
before  the  courts  is  of  the  highest  order. 
He  is  so  careful  and  diligent  as  to  his  clients' 
rights,  that  he  usually  sees  and  prepares  to 
meet  more  objections  to  his  own  position 
than  are  presented  by  counsel  on  the  other 
side.  He  is  well  versed  as  to  the  temper  of 
juries  and  courts  and  understands  well  when 
to  fight  and  when  to  compromise.  He  is 
level-headed  and  takes  no  step  without  due 
deliberation,  is  steady  and  reliable  in  his 
haliits    and    an    untiring  worker;    in    short, 
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a  tirst  class  lawyer  without  any  <it'  the 
weaknesses  that  soiiu'tiiiies  blemish  high 
talents. 


OZIAS    M.    HATCH. 

Hon.    OziAs    Mather    Hatch,    a    distin- 
guished  citizen  of   Springfield,  secretary  of 
state  of  Illinois  from  1856  to  1865,  and  one 
of  the  founders  and  most  active  members  of 
the    National    Lincoln    Monument   Associa- 
tion, was  born  at  Hillsborough  Centre,  New 
Hampshire,  on  Ajiril  11,  1814,  and  died  at 
his  home,  1005  North  Seventh  street,  Spring- 
field,   Illinois,    on    March    12,    1893.      His 
father.  Dr.  Reuben  Hatch,  born  on  June  29, 
1787,  at  Alstead,  New  Hampshire,  practiced 
medicine  in  that  state  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  was  highly  esteemed   both  as  a  citizen 
and  a  physician.    He  resided  at  Hillsborough 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period,  and 
Lucy  Andrews,  his  first  wife  and  the  mother 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  that 
place.       In    1835    Dr.    Hatch    removed    to 
Griggsville,    Pike   county,    Illinois,    taking 
with  him  his  household  effects  and  traveling 
overland  with  his   own   teams.     He  was  ac- 
companied by   his   wife,  his  two  daughters 
and  seven  of  his  eight  sons — Ozias,  the  sub- 
ject of  this   sketch,  not  joining  the  family 
until  the  following  year.    Upon  the  death  of 
his  tirst  wife   Dr.  Hatch  married   Miss  Ann 
Stratton,    who   died   without  leaving  issue. 
Dr.  Hatch  married  for  his  third   wife  Miss 
Mary    Ann    Gilmore,     of    Newport,     New 
Hampshire,    who    bore    him    one    child,    a 
daughter,   Lucy  Ann,  now  the  wife   of  D. 
Walker    Cree,    of    Griggsville.     Dr.   Hatch 
died   in   1868.      Of  his  large  family  by  his 
first  wife,  only  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
survive:     Isaac   A.    Hatch,    a   banker,    and 
Franklin  Hatch,    a  farmer,  both  residing  at 
Griggsville,    and   Mrs.    Daniel    B.   Bush,  of 
Portland,  Oregon.    Ozias  Mather  Hatch,  the 


subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  third  child  of 
Dr.    Reuben    and    Lucy   (Andrews)    Hatch. 
He  received  the  ordinary  education  incident 
to    New    England,     attending    the    district 
school  in  winter  and  working  on  his  father's 
farm  during  the  summer  season,  sujuilement- 
ed  by  brief  attendance   at  a  private  school 
and  academy.      His  father  desired  that   he 
should  study  medicine,    the    family  profes- 
sion, but  he  preferred  business  pursuits,  and, 
at    the    early  age   of    fifteen,  he  left  home, 
worked   his  way  to  Boston,   and  for  seven 
years    was    clei'k  in  a  wholesale  and   retail 
grocery  store.      While  there  his  family   re- 
moved to  Illinois  (1835).    In  1836  he  joined 
them  at  Griggsville,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  engaged  in  a  general  merchandising  busi- 
ness   there    as  the  partner   of    his    brother, 
Isaac    A.   Hatch  and  David  Iloyt,  the  firm 
name  being  Isaac  A.  Hatch   and   Company. 
Two  years  later  this  firm  was  dissolved.    Mr. 
Ozias   M.   Hatch  went  to  the  eastern  cities 
and  purchased  a  stock  of  goods  with  which 
he  returned  to  Griggsville  and  opened  a  new 
store  as  a  partner  of  Solomon  McNeil,  under 
the  style  of  NcNeil  and  Hatch.      In  1841  he 
retired  from  this  firm  to  accept  the  position 
of  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  Pike  county, 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Judge 
Samuel    D.    Lockwood.      He   served    seven 
years   in  this  capacity,  displaying  high  in- 
tegrity and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  the  utmost  zeal  in    the    public 
service.     At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
reengaged  in  business,    becoming  the  part- 
ner of  his  brother,  R.  B.  Hatch,  in  the  firm 
of  R.  B.  Hatch  and  Company,  which  oi)ened  a 
general    store   at   Meredosia,    Illinois.     Mr. 
Hatch  came  prominently  into  politics  in  1851, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature, 
serving  one  term.    He  had  ahvays  been  a  pro- 
nounced   abolitionist,    and   his    fearless   de 
nunciation  of  slavery,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  greatest  blight  of   modern  civilization, 
although  making  enemies  of  the  whole  pro- 
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slavery  element,  secured  for  him  the  admir- 
ation and  fast  friendship  of  the  great  body  of 
earnest  men  who  were  determined  to  check 
and  eventually  exterminate  this  evil.  In 
1850  he  was  nominated  by  the  newly-organ- 
ized republican  party  for  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Illinois,  running  on  the 
ticket  headed  by  the  Hon.  William  H.  Bis- 
sell  for  governor.  He  was  elected  by  a  flat- 
tering vote  and  gave  the  people  so  efficient 
an  administration  of  the  secretaryshij)  that 
he  increased  his  popularity  and  the  number 
of  his  friends  in  every  part  of  the  state.  In 
18C0  he  was  honored  by  a  renomination  and 
was  elected  by  one  of  the  largest  votes  ever 
polled  in  the  state.  After  the  death  of  Gov- 
ernor Bissell,  Mr.  Hatch  performed  the  du- 
ties of  governor  as  well  as  those  of  secretary 
of  state,  as  the  lieutenant-governor,  Wood, 
preferred  to  remain  at  his  home  in  Quincy, 
where  he  had  large  business  interests.  Mr. 
Hatch's  second  term  as  secretary  of  state 
was  served  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Yates,  famous  as  the  "War  Gov- 
ernor" of  Illinois.  It  covered  the  period  of 
the  outbreak  and  progress  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  by  reason  of  the  delicate  questions  aris- 
ing beforehand  and  the  grave  and  arduous 
duties  during  the  struggle  demanded  a  high 
order  of  character,  ability  and  patriotism.  In 
none  of  these  was  Secretary  Hatch  deficient. 
He  had  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
party,  and  the  whole  mass  of  loyal  citizens 
was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  chief,  the 
earnest  and  patriotic  Yates.  In  the  work  of 
organizing  troops  for  the  defense  of  the 
Union  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  may  be 
gleaned  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
Illinois  had  sixty  thousand  armed  men  in  the 
field  as  early  as  January  1,  1862 — some  six- 
teen thousand  in  excess  of  its  quota.  Mr. 
Hatch  was  in  a  position,  as  secretary  of 
state,  to  become  almost  wealthy  by  charging 
fees  for  the  issuance  of    commissions,   as  al- 


lowed  by  law,  but  his  heart  was  too  deeply 
in  sympathy  with  the  Union  cause  and  "he 
voluntarily  resigned  to  the  soldiers  the  fees 
to  which  he  was  entitled  for  such  commis- 
sions." While  the  war  was  in  progress  he 
visited  the  soldiers  at  the  front — notably 
after  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh — and  was 
imwearying  in  his  efforts  to  aid  the  wounded 
and  sick  and  to  secure  for  all  every  comfort 
possible.  At  the  close  of  his  second  term 
as  secretary  of  state — the  war  being  prac- 
tically ended — he  declined  a  reelection  and 
was  never  afterwards  an  active  politician, 
although  he  continued  to  take  the  liveliest 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  remained  closely 
identified  with  his  party  down  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  During  his  public  life  Mr.  Hatch 
enjoyed  the  closest  contact  with  the  greatest 
statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  period.  His 
admiration  and  friendship  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  intense  and  was  cordially  recipro- 
cated. It  was  at  a  meeting  held  in  Mr. 
Hatch's  office,  and  at  which  he  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers,  that  the  first  steps  were 
taken  towards  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  Abraham  Lincoln  the  nomina- 
tion for  president.  He  was  in  a  certain 
sense  the  right  baud  of  Governor  Yates  in 
the  latter's  able  and  successful  efforts  to 
keep  the  great  State  of  Illinois  in  the  fore- 
most rank  as  regards  fidelity  to  the  federal 
government  and  the  Union  cause.  His 
death  removed  the  last  living  representative 
of  the  state  officers  in  the  administrations  of 
Governors  Bissell  and  Yates.  Mr.  Hatch's 
faith  in  the  development  of  his  adopted 
state  never  wavered,  and  it  was  through  in- 
vestments in  her  rich  soil,  so  fruitful  in 
resources,  that  he  became  one  of  the  well-to- 
do  men  of  Sangamon  county.  His  farming 
interests  have  thus,  of  late  years,  partially 
occupied  his  attention.  He  was  a  public 
spirited  citizen  and  prominent  in  various 
local  enterprises  of  Springfield,  where  he 
resided  after  his  election  as  secretary  of  state. 
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He  was  vice-president  and  director  of  the 
Sangamon  Loan  and  Trust  Comjjany  there 
from  the  date  of  its  organization  until  his 
death.  In  the  spring  of  1870,  he  and  his 
brother  Isaac  founded  a  bank  at  Griggsville, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Hatch  and  Brother. 
In  1S73  this  was  reorganized  at  a  national 
bank,  in  which  he  continued  interested.  He 
was  also  concerned  to  some  extent  in  rail- 
road enterprises,  being  one  of  the  founders 
and  builders  of  the  Hannibal  and  Naples 
railroad.  His  great  friendship  and  love  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
active,  of  the  National  Lincoln  Monu- 
ment Association,  temj)orarily  organized  in 
Aj)ril,  18G5,  and  j)ermanently  and  legally 
incorporated  in  January,  1866.  In  company 
with  ex-Goveruor  Richard  J.  Oglesby  he 
made  a  canvass  of  the  larger  eastern  cities 
to  procure  funds  for  purchasing  the  hand- 
some statuary  on  the  Lincoln  monument  at 
Springfield,  and  on  this  mission  his  personal 
popularity,  added  to  the  magnetism  of  the 
genial  ex-governor,  was  attended  with  flat- 
tering results.  Mr.  Hatch  was  a  man  of 
warm  sympathies  and  charitable  instincts. 
His  disposition  was  kindly  and  genial  and 
his  manner  cordial.  His  popularity  was 
unbounded — wherever  he  went  he  made 
warm  friends.  Few  state  officers  have  more 
received  the  confidence  of  the  general  public, 
and  no  one  could  Lave  merited  it  better. 
In  his  death  the  state  of  Illinois  lost  one  of 
its  most  able  and  patriotic  public  men  and 
the  people  one  who  was  ardently  in  sympathy 
with  every  worthy  cause.  Mr.  Hatch  was 
married  in  1860  to  Miss  Julia  R.  Enos, 
daughter  of  Pascal  P.  Enos,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  Elijah  lies,  John  Taylor  and 
Thomas  Cox,  laid  out  the  city  of  Spring- 
Held.  This  marriage  identified  him  with 
one  of  the  pioneer  and  honored  families  of 
the  county.      Mrs.  Hatch   survives  her  hus- 


band ;  also  three  of  their  children,  Ozias  M. 
Hatch,  Jr.,  Pascal  E.  Hatch  and  Frank  L. 
Hatch,  the  last  named  a  student  at  Harvard 
University  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
One  of  Mr.  Hatch's  most  intimate  friends. 
Dr.  William  Jayne  of  Springfield,  writes  thus 
of  him  :  "  As  a  summary  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual organization  of  the  mind  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Hatch,  I  venture  to  assert  that 
no  living  man  could  persuade  him  to  say 
that  good  was  evil,  or  evil,  good,  contrary 
to  the  convictions  of  his  conscience.  He 
was,  from  his  early  manhood  to  the  last  days 
of  his  mature  life,  a  man,  not  of  impressions 
or  opinions,  but  of  convictions.  As  early 
as  the  days  of  the  Alton  riots,  when  Lovejoy 
was  murdered  in  defense  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  Mr.  Hatch  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a 
decided  anti-slavery  man.  This  proud  posi- 
tion he  never  yielded  until  slavery  was  abol- 
ished by  constitutional  enactment,  and  the 
Union  restored  by  the  resounding  tramp  of  a 
million  of  armed  men.  Mr.  Hatch  was  by 
birth  and  blood,  by  ancestry  and  education, 
a  gentleman,  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
commanding  presence,  dignified  deportment, 
refined  manner  and  })leasing  address.  He 
possessed  that  hapi)y  gift  of  making  friends, 
and  that  still  more  valuable  tact  of  charac- 
ter of  holding  fast  those  made ;  hence  it 
came  that  the  friends  of  his  earlier  years 
were  the  most  attached  friends  of  his  mature 
and  advanced  days.  His  social  and  politi- 
cal associates  were  the  most  influential  and 
potent  men  of  the  state  and  nation.  His 
true  and  tried  friends  were  Lincoln,  Trum- 
bull, Yates,  Oglesby,  Palmer,  Grimshaw, 
Taylor,  Hurlburt,  DuBois,  in  fact,  all  that 
distinguished  coterie  of  public  men,  who 
gave  form,  force,  charm  and  jirestige  to 
that  potent  party  which  made  Illinois  a 
power  for  good  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  gave  to  our  glorious  commonwealth  such 
a  conspicuous  part  during  those  perilous 
years    when    liberty    and    civilization  were 
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tremWing  undecided  in  the  balance.  His 
jiersonal  jiopularity  in  the  most  fiercely  con- 
tested elections  carried  him  far  beyond  a 
strict  party  vote.  This  fact  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  simple  statement  that  in  the 
presidential  elections  of  1856  and  1860,  when 
politics  were  at  a  white  heat,  running  on 
the  same  ticket  with  the  hero  of  Buena 
Vista,  the  gallant  Bissell,  in  1856,  and  with 
Lincoln  and  Yates,  in  1860,  Mr.  Hatch  led 
the  ticket  from  1,000  to  4,000  votes. 
Though  not  a  communicant  of  any  Christian 
denomination,  all  churches  had  his  respect 
and  good  will,  and  many  received  from  his 
open  purse  substantial  aid.  In  his  ])rivate 
and  public  relations,  his  influence  was  given 
for  social  progress  and  for  the  elevation  and 
welfare  of  mankind." 


THOMAS   S.   RIDGWAY. 

Hon'.  Thomas  S.  Riduwav  has  for  many 
years  been  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
citizens  of  southern  Illinois.  Having  sprung 
from  the  union  of  a  New  Jersey  Quaker  and 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  he  inherited  the  res- 
olute ]iurpose,  the  reverence  for  Christianity 
and  other  sterling  virtues  attributed  to  both. 
The  rich  inheritance  has  not  deteriorated  in 
his  person.  His  father,  Hon.  John  Ridg- 
way,  of  Quaker  parentage,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  on  the  shore  of  the  Delaware,  oppo- 
site the  city  of  Philadelj)hia,  and  became  a 
merchant  in  that  city  during  his  early  man- 
hood. Impressed  favorably  with  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  growing  west,  he  crossed  the 
Alleghenies  with  his  merchandise,  house- 
hold goods  and  family  in  the  old-fashioned 
Conestoga  wagons,  and  embarked  at  Pitts- 
burg in  a  keelboat,  which  carried  them 
down  the  Ohio  to  Shawneetown,  Illinois. 
There  the  journey  was  resumed  in  wagons 
to  Carmi,   some    thirty   miles  north,   where 


he  located  and  opened  a  general  store  for  the 
sale  of  merchandise  and  the  purchase  of  pro- 
duce. His  settlement  in  the  state  was  sim- 
ultaneous with  its  admission  into  the  Union, 
in  1818.  He  soon  became  identified  with 
affairs  in  the  west,  and  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  legislature  when  the 
capital  was  at  Vandalia.  The  wife  who 
accompanied  him  from  the  east  died  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  Illinois.  In  1822  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Frazier  Grant,  a 
native  of  Edinburg,  Scotland,  a  noble  Chris- 
tian woman  and  a  staunch  Presbyterian. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  John  Grant,  who  had 
emigrated  with  his  family  to  the  United 
States  years  before,  lived  for  a  while  in 
Philadelphia,  and  settled  in  White  county, 
Illinois,  also  in  1818.  Thomas  S.  Ridgway, 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  fourth  child 
of  this  union,  born  August  30,  1826.  The 
family  removed  to  Shawneetown  in  1832, 
and  within  a  few  years  his  father  died. 
When  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
his  mother  died,  leaving  him  to  wage  the 
battle  of  life  alone.  The  parental  instruc- 
tion had  already  made  an  ineffaceable  im- 
pression on  his  childhood,  and  fixed  his 
course  in  the  right  path,  imbuing  him  with 
a  self-reliance  unusual  in  one  so  yonng. 
The  secret  operation  of  a  mother's  love,  the 
impress  of  her  gentleness  and  careful  training 
upon  the  tender  sensibilities  of  her  boy,  is 
at  once  a  mystery  and  a  benediction.  It 
sinks  into  his  heart,  and  influences  his  young 
life,  as  gently  as  the  dew  descends  into  the 
bursting  bud,  and  aids  the  morning  sun  to 
open  out  the  flower.  This  boy  was  doubt- 
less much  indebted  to  the  instruction  of  his 
intelligent,  Christian  mother  for  the  firm- 
ness, devotion  and  integrity  that  character- 
ized his  business  and  public  life.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  wholh'  from  his 
mother,  e.xcept  the  acquirements  of  one  year 
at  the  private  school  of  A.  J.  Galloway,  at 
Mt.   Carmel,   and  one  year  in  the  printing 
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otticf  at  Sbawneetowii,  where  lie  rolled  the 
forms  and  at  the  same  time  picked  up  a  fund 
of  practical  and  political  knowledge  always 
available  in  a  news])aper  office.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  entered  the  store  of  Colonel 
E.  H.  Gatewood  to  learn  the  business,  and 
remained  four  years.  He  was  then  prepared 
to  engage  in  business  for  himself,  although 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  went  east  for 
the  purchase  of  a  stock  of  goods,  improving 
the  opportunity  to  visit  his  paternal  grand- 
father and  other  relations  living  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  Jersey.  At  nineteen  he 
became  associated  as  a  partner  in  mercantile 
business  with  Orval  Pool  and  John  McKee 
Peeples,  under  the  style  of  O.  Pool  &  Co., 
who  carried  on  business  five  years.  In  1850 
Mr.  Pool  retired,  leaving  the  firm  Peeples 
&  Ridgway.  As  both  of  the  gentlemen 
were  capable  and  enterprising,  their  busi- 
ness prospered  and  increased,  until  their 
house  stood  first  among  the  houses  of  south- 
ern Illinois  in  the  amount  of  business  and 
extent  of  territory  covered.  Their  sales 
aggregated  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
dolliirs,  and  their  purchases  of  grain,  pork, 
tobacco  and  other  products  of  the  country 
sometimes  reached  half  a  million  annually. 
As  no  railroads  had  been  completed,  some 
of  their  customers,  retail  dealers  and  farm- 
ers, drove  seventy-five  miles  across  the  coun- 
try to  buy  or  sell.  The  products  which  they 
bought  were  consigned  to  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  or  direct  to  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain.  Messrs.  Peeples  &  Ridgway  closed 
out  their  merchandising  in  1865  and  organ- 
ized the  First  National  Bank  of  Shawnee- 
town,  with  J.  McKee  Peeples,  president, 
and  Thomas  S.  Ridgway,  cashier;  capital 
stock,  $200,000;  which  continued  under  the 
same  official  management  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Peeples  in  1879.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  Mr.  Ridgway  has  filled  the  position 
of  president,  and  had  the  executive  manage- 
ment of  the  bank,  which  has  always  enjoyed 


the  confidence  of  depositors,  and  accom- 
modated its  customers  in  times  of  financial 
depression  as  well  as  prosperity.  The  south- 
ern section  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  although 
settled  early  on  account  of  its  genial  climate 
and  fertile  soil,  lacked  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  manufactories  and  railroads, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Rich 
in  products,  it  was  poor  in  the  facilities  for 
transporting  them  to  distant  markets,  and 
had  no  adequate  home  markets.  Thousands 
of  emigrants  from  the  east  had  passed  over 
the  fertile  fields  of  "  Egypt,"  and  settled  on 
less  productive  lands  in  other  states,  among 
peoj)le  alert  to  secure  speedily  all  the  con- 
veniences and  advantages  that  persistent 
enterprise  may  obtain.  Mr.  Ridgway  was 
among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  want  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities,  and  one  of 
the  most  public  spirited  in  the  work  of  pro- 
curing them.  In  December,  1867,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Springfield,  Illinois 
&  Southeastern  Railway  Company,  whose 
projected  line  penetrated  and  traversed  a 
populous  region  of  unsurpassed  fertility. 
He  brought  to  the  position  executive  a1)ility, 
energy  and  determination,  that  conquered 
obstacles,  and  secured  the  completion  of  the 
line,  in  a  very  short  time,  from  Shawnee- 
town  on  the  Ohio,  to  Springfield,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  and  thence  to  Beardstown  on 
the  Illinois  river,  a  distance  of  228  miles. 
The  construction  of  this  line,  the  pioneer  in 
opening  up  that  vast  region,  was  largely  due 
to  his  j)urse  and  perseverance.  He  gave  his 
time  and  money  freely  to  the  enterprise 
until  he  retired  from  the  presidency  in  1874. 
The  road  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi 
Company,  and  has  since  become  a  part  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  southwestern  system. 
The  20th  of  September,  1849,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Jane  Docker,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Docker,  an  old  merchant  of  Shaw- 
neetown.  Twelve  children  were  born  of 
this  marriage,  seven  of  whom  died  in  infancy 
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or  childhood.  Two  .sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters are  living.  The  eldest  is  the  wife  of 
B.  M.  Hair,  who  is  associated  in  j)artnership 
with  William  Ridgway,  the  older  of  the  two 
sons,  under  the  style  of  Hair  &  Ridgwaj', 
lumber  dealers,  Chicago.  The  third  is  the 
wife  of  Charles  W.  Allen,  of  Rose  &  Allen, 
Shawneetown.  The  fourth  is  Gi-ant  Ridg- 
way of  Chicago.  The  fifth  is  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Wright,  whose  husband  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  A.  M.  Wright  &  Co.,  on  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Chicago.  In  political  affili- 
ation Mr.  Ridgway  was  first  a  whig,  and 
became  a  republican  on  the  organization  of 
that  party.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to 
every  republican  state  and  national  conven- 
tion from  1868  to  the  present  time.  In 
1874  he  received  the  nomination  of  his  party 
for  treasurer  of  state,  and  was  the  only  can- 
didate on  the  ticket  elected.  He  discharged 
his  official  duties  with  perfect  fidelitj',  and 
l)rotected  the  commonwealth  against  }iossi- 
ble  loss  by  a  bond  whose  makers  represented 
five  millions  in  cash.  He  was  urged  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination  in  1876  and  again 
in  1880.  He  was  nominated  as  the  republi- 
can candidate  of  his  district  for  congress 
three  times  and  made  the  canvass  to  aid  the 
state  and  national  tickets,  without  hojte  of 
election,  in  that  democratic  stronghold.  He 
has  l)een  a  director  of  the  Northwestern 
Theological  Seminary  (now  known  as  the 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary),  at  Chi- 
cago, for  the  last  six  years — an  institution  to 
which  his  partner  and  himself  donated  five 
thousand  dollars  many  years  ago.  He  was 
a  tr\istee  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University  at  Carbondale  for  nineteen  years, 
until  he  resigned  in  1893.  Mr.  Ridgway  is 
a  man  of  decided  ability  and  positive  char- 
acter ;  strong  in  his  convictions,  successful 
in  his  undertakings.  He  has  been  a  member 
and  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  cliurcli 
thirty-six  years,  an  active  worker  in  the 
Sunday-school.       His    Presliyterianism    and 


republicanism  will  bear  the  severest  tests  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  i)arty  fealty. 
His  education  has  been  self-acquired ;  his 
information  is  broad  ancl  practical  in  history 
and  current  events.  He  is  Iil)eral  and  ])ub- 
lio-spirited,  a  leader  of  luoii,  as  well  as  a 
leader  in  commercial  activity  and  public 
improvements.  He  is  domestic  in  his  tastes 
and  true  to  his  convictions  of-duty  in  all  the 
relations  of  life. 


JOHN    WARNEK. 

Col.  John  Warner  wliosc  name  heads 
this  brief  sketch,  is  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
having  been  born  in  Rockingham  county  on 
the  24th  day  of  July,  1819.  His  father's 
name  was  David  Warner,  an<l  the  maiden 
name  of  his  mother  was  Catherine  Ketner, 
who  was  born  and  raised  in  the  same  house; 
and  in  the  year  1835  they  left  that  state 
with  their  farnily,  including  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
first  stopped  in  Wayne  county,  Washington, 
but  the  next  sj)ring  they  moved  to  Henry 
county,  Indiana,  where  the  father  purchased 
a  farm,  toleraldy  well  imj)roved — for  that 
time  and  place — and  began  imj)roving  it. 
Few  persons  can  now  realize  the  labor 
and  patience  it  then  took  to  make  a 
farm  in  the  densely  timbered  lands  of  In- 
diana. Labor  was  then  worth  about  fifty 
cents  a  day  and  board.  At  that  price  it  took 
about  $13.00  jicr  acre  to  cut  down  the  tim- 
ber, cut  it  into  "logging  lengths,"  jiile  it 
u]i,  burn  it  and  fence  the  land.  Tlic  wood 
was  worthless  unless  it  was  a  few  white 
wood  and  walnut  trees  for  lumlx  r,  :ui<l  thai 
only  brought,  after  being  sawed,  from  ^3.00 
to  16.00  per  thousand.  The  ashes  from  the 
"  log  heaps  "  were  usually  gathered  and  sold 
to  men  operating  an  ashery  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, at  a  cent  or  two   a  bushel,  where  it 
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was  thorouglily  leauhod,  aud  tlie  lye  lioileil 
down  and  made  into  "black  salt."  At  that 
time  it  was  not  known  that  these  ashes  after 
being  leached,  made  one  of  the  best  fertil- 
izers now  known.  The  ashes,  lumber  and 
once  in  a  while  an  oak  tree  for  staves  was 
all  that  was  got  from  the  land  of  any  value 
until  the  owner  could  raise  a  crop  on  it. 
Then  there  were  no  plows  with  coulters  that 
would  cut  a  root  two  inches  in  diameter. 
They  were  all  made  of  wood  with  an  iron 
point  in  front.  The  roots  of  the  beech,  the 
maple,  the  chestnut,  the  oak  and  white  wood 
were  always  near  the  surface  ;  the  walnut 
and  the  hickory  had  a  tap  root  that  did  not 
interfere  so  much  with  cultivation.  It  took 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  to  get  rid  of  these 
roots  and  stumps.  That  of  the  chestnnt 
would  last  fifty  years.  The  young  man  had 
acquired  a  good  common  school  education 
before  he  left  Virginia,  and  he  may  have 
done  some  farming  on  his  father's  farm  be- 
fore he  left,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
such  a  condition,  as  all  had  to  meet  who 
came  to  Ohio  or  Indiana  at  that  early  day, 
so  much  heavy  hard  work  ;  so  little  pay  and 
so  long  to  wait.  After  giving  it  one  year's 
trial  he  quit  it,  aud  commenced  teaching 
school,  and  reading  medicine  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Doctors  Wyman  and  Carmeen  of 
Anderson,  Madison  county,  Indiana,  with 
whom  he  rejnained  until  late  in  1840,  when 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Cynthia  A.  Gardiner 
of  Henry  county,  and  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
1841,  started  for  Illinois  with  about  ^§100  in 
money,  two  ponies  and  a  second-hand  car- 
riage, wooden  springs,  but  with  an  ability 
and  determination  to  win  worth  much  more 
than  money.  At  this  time  the  "South"  was 
considered  the  place  for  educated  and  ambi- 
tious young  professional  men.  Illinois's  time 
came  later  and  we  find  him  settled  early  in 
1841  in  Mount  Pleasant,  De  Witt  county, 
Illinois,  where  he  had  a  fine  practice  for  so 
young  a  man  and  in  so  sparse  a  population. 


Here  he  remained  for  about  two  years,  when 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Laughlin  in  Clinton,  he 
saw  that  there  was  as  he  thought  a  better 
and  larger  field,  and  came  to  Clinton  in 
1843,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  for 
about  fifteen  years,  when  he  quit  it  for  good, 
declaring  that  it  was  too  uncertain,  and  yet 
he  had  a  fine  reputation  as  a  physician, 
retained  his  practice  in  Mount  Pleasant  and 
often  was  called  to  Cheney's  Grove,  Friend's 
Creek  and  old  town  Timber.  But  his  con- 
duct then  and  since  shows  that  he  felt  that 
he  had  another  talent,  the  use  and  operation 
of  which  was  more  congenial  to  his  tastes, 
and  that  gave  him  less  mental  and  physical 
discomfort.  He  was  a  natural  "money 
maker"  and  money  getter,  yet  he  was  far  from 
being  hard  upon  his  patients  or  his  debtors. 
He  was  never  known  to  be  without  §200  to 
82,000,  and  had  a  handsome  fortune  before 
the  war.  And  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon  he  dropped  everything,  enlisted  and 
was  elected  major  of  the  Forty-first  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers,  and  continued  in  active 
service  until  November,  1863,  when  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  failing  health,  con- 
tracted at  Shiloh.  He  was  in  the  fight  at 
Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  and 
other  lesser  actions.  At  Shiloh  he  com- 
manded his  regiment  after  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Tucker's  death,  which  occurred  early  in 
the  action.  His  regiment  with  the  Twen- 
tieth Illinois  and  one  or  two  others,  were 
stationed  in  what  was  called  the  "Hornet's 
Nest,"  in  front  of  which  Johnston  fell,  which 
they  held  until  ordered  to  fall  back  behind 
the  batteries  formed  by  Webster ;  and  he 
insists  that  Grant  was  not  beaten  on  the  first 
day  at  Shiloh  ;  that  the  rebels  did  not  and 
could  not,  have  gotten  past  or  taken  the  line 
of  cannon  formed  by  Webster  and  the  gun- 
l>oats  on  the  river ;  that  the  men  that 
formed  that  line  of  battle  behind  those  guns 
never  expected  to  leave  it  alive,  yet  wonder- 
ing why  General  Lew  Wallace  did  not  come 
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up.  Wallace's  tardiness  on  that  day,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  mili- 
tary men.  Col.  Warner's  health  failing  him, 
he  resigned  and  came  home  during  the  third 
year  of  the  war  and  again  became  one  of  the 
business  men  of  DeWitt  county.  In  1865 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  ;  lie  also 
served  as  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  from 
1848  to  1852.  Always  quiet,  reticent  and 
unassuming,  yet  warm  and  genial  to  his 
friends  and  the  community  in  whicli  he 
lives,  he  now  occupies  the  place  for  whicli 
he  seems  to  be  particularly  qualified.  In 
1867,  he,  with  the  Magill  brothers,  four  re- 
markably successful  men,  and  L.  Weldon, 
commenced  banking  in  Clinton,  under  the 
name  of  John  Warner  and  Company.  This 
is  now  and  always  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  banks  in  the  state.  Colonel  War- 
ner has  been  married  twice.  His  first  wife 
died  in  1865,  leaving  two  children  :  Major 
Vespasian  Warner,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
DeWitt  county, and  a  daughter  named  Flora. 
In  1867,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Isabella  Robinson  of  Huron  county,  Ohio, 
by  whom  he  has  two  daughters,  Minnie  and 
Arabella.  Few  men  have  as  good  a  prospect 
for  a  pleasant  old  age  as  he.  Loved  at  home 
by  a  wife  and  two  beautiful,  thoroughly 
educated  daughters,  respected  by  all  who 
know  him  for  his  many  virtues,  long  may 
he  be  spared  for  both  family  and  friends. 


WILLIAM    BARGE. 

William  Barge,  an  honored  citizen  of 
Dixon,  is  a  lawyer  of  distinguished  ability, 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  this 
section,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost  jurists  of 
this,  his  adopted  state.  He  is  a  native  of 
Armstrong  county,  Penn.sylvania,  born  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1832,  to  John  and  Jane  (Elliott) 
Barge,  who  were  respectively  of  French  and 
Scotch   descent.      His    iiaternal   irrandfather 


was  a  patriotic  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Continental  Army  during  the  Revolution, 
and  he  fell  while  bravely  fighting  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Brandywine.  The  father  of  our 
subject  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and 
joiner,  and  subsequently  became  a  promi- 
nent contractor  and  builder,  operating  at 
Johnstown,  Pittsburg,  and  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
those  cities.  When  his  son  William  was 
still  in  his  infancy,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  that  part  of 
Ricliland  county  now  included  in  Ashland 
county,  where  he  bought  a  tract  of  heavily 
timbered  land  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Cleveland.  At  that  time  standing  timber 
possessed  no  market  value,  and  in  clearing 
his  land  he  rolled  together  and  burned  large 
logs  that  would  now  bring  a  good  price. 
Four  years  later  he  located  in  Wayne  county, 
and  liecame  one  of  its  most  active  and  useful 
citizens,  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  town 
of  Wooster.  He  carried  on  business  in  that 
county  for  several  years,  and  his  death  in 
1850  deprived  it  of  the  services  of  a  valua- 
ble citizen.  Our  subject  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Wooster,  where  his  boyhood  was  passed. 
In  the  summer  of  1851  he  and  his  widowed 
mother  and  two  sisters  left  their  old  home 
in  Ohio  to  migrate  to  Illinois,  and  after  trav- 
eling for  a  month  with  Ji  team  across  the  in- 
tervening country  nearly  to  the  western 
bounds  of  this  state,  they  arrived  at  his 
brother's  liome,  four  miles  north  of  Geneseo, 
in  Henry  county.  Mr.  Barge  began  life  in 
Illinois  as  a  teacher,  and  acquired  consider- 
able prominence  in  the  profession,  which  was 
to  him,  however,  but  a  stepping  stone  to  that 
of  law,  toward  which  his  mind  had  a  de- 
cided bent.  He  taught  in  the  city  of  Moline, 
on  the  Mississii)pi,  devoting  his  leisure  time 
to  reading  law  with  Judge  Ira  O.  Wilkinson, 
who  was  judge  of  that  circuit  at  that  time, 
and  since  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Chicago. 
He  also  received    instructions   in  his  studies 
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from  Judge  Waite,  who  since  then  has  been 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Utah. 
In  1854  he  came  to  Dixon  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher,  and  to  him  is  due  the  honor 
of  organizing  the  first  graded  school  in  that 
county.      He  acted  as  its  principal  for  more 
than    three   years,   and  occasionally   taught 
mathematics  in  the  Dixon  College.      In  the 
fall  of  1859  he  received  a  call  to  take  charge 
of  the  High  School  at  Belleville,  Illinois,  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  that  city  he 
had  the  advantage  of  pursuing  his  law  studies 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Hon.  William 
H.  Underwood,  a  noted  lawyer  of  Belleville. 
While  with  him  our  subject,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord   and    without    assistance,    prepared    a 
brief  in    an    important    railway    land    case, 
in  which   Judge  Underwood   and  Governor 
Koerner   were    concerned,    which    they    ac- 
cepted,   and    by    its    merits    won    the    case. 
Having  thus,  even  in  his  student  days,  given 
evidence  of  talents  of  high  order  that  gave 
promise  of  the  brilliant  career  before  him, 
our  subject  returned  to   Dixon  in  1860,  and 
in  November  of  that  year  successfully  passed 
a  searching  examination  in  his  legal  studies, 
conducted  by  Judge  Corydon  Beckwith,  the 
Hon.  Norman   B.  Judd,  and  the  Hon.  Ebe- 
nezer  Peck,   and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1860  he  opened   an  office  in  Dixon  and 
entered    into    a    law    partnership    with     H. 
B.    Fouke  in    1861,    under   the   firm    name 
of     Barge    and    Fouke.      In    1865    he    sev- 
ered   his    connection    with  that  gentleman, 
and     until     1869     was     in     practice     with 
Dwight     Heaton.        In     that     year     Judge 
Eustace,  of  Dixon,  invited  him  to   become 
his    partner,    our    subject's  brother-in-law. 
Sherwood  Dixon,  also   becoming  a  member 
of  the  firm,  which  thereafter  conducted  busi- 
ness under    the  name  of  Eustace,  Barge  and 
Dixon  until  1874,  when    Messrs.   Barge  and 
Dixon    went   to    Chicago    at    the    request 
of  the  Hon.    W.  W.   (TBrien,    with     whom 
they    formed    a  co-partnership   as    O'Brien, 


Barge    and    Dixon.       Mr.   Barge  has  risen 
to    eminence    at    the    bar    through   his   un- 
swerving devotion    to  his    beloved    profes- 
sion, and  by  reason  of  a  rare  combination  of 
those  judicial  qualities  that  mark    a  lawyer 
of  the  first  rank.      Possessing  a  clear,  logical 
mind,   fine  argumentative  powers,   a  quick 
wit,  readiness  of  resources,   and  infinite  tact 
in  handling  a  case  so  as  to  present  it  in  the 
best    possible  light,   he   has  become  famous 
both  as  a  civil  and  a  criminal  lawyer,  being 
particularly  noted  for  his  success  in  the  lat- 
ter branch  of  law,  as  even  in  capital  charges 
he  has  never  failed  to  secure  the  acquittal  of 
his  client.      It  is  said   of  him  that  "during 
his  whole  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  record 
in  every  county  north   of   the  Illinois  river, 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of   the  state,    and  in 
the  Federal    courts  of    Chicago,   no    lawyer 
has  been    more  generally  successful  or    has 
won   more  cases  than  he."      In   1874    Mr. 
Barge    became     one    of    the    attorneys    of 
the    Chicago    and    Northwestern    Railway 
Company,    and    has  rendered     it    valuable 
service,     trying    all     its     cases    in    twelve 
counties  since  he   entered  its  employ.      But 
few  lawyers    in  the   county  have  had  more 
experience  in    that   class  of  litigation,    and 
none  is  more  profoundly  learned  in  the  laws 
pertaining  to  it,   or  has  met    with  greater 
success  in  that  line  of  practice  than  he.   Our 
subject  has  a  clean  record  as  a  gentleman  of 
honor  and   unimpeachable    character,    who, 
during  the  thirty-two  years  that  he    has  de- 
voted to  law  business,  has  conformed  to  pro- 
fessional etiquette  in    his  dealings  with  his 
clients,  and  with   the  legal  fraternity,    and 
has  shown  himself  to    be  single-minded  and 
honest,  with  the  courage  and   intelligence  to 
uphold  its  principles.      His  intercourse  with 
all    is  marked    by    that    true    courtesy    and 
kindly   spirit  that  have   won    him    many  a 
devoted  friend  both  in    and  out  of  the  pro- 
fession.    The  high  estimation    in  which  he 
is  held  by  his  brother  lawyers  was  exhibited 
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when  his  name  was  urged  for  nomination  as 
candidate  for  the  position  of  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  for  the  sixth  district,  in  the 
spring  of  1888,  when  the  members  of  the 
Lee  county  bar  were  to  a  man  unanimous 
in  their  choice  of  him  as  the  one  most  com- 
petent for  the  place,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
flattering  tribute  to  his  worth  and  talent  in 
tlie  following  letter  : 

Dixox,  Illinois,  April  3,  1888. 

Sir  : — At  a  meeting  of  the  Lee  County  Bar 
held  to-day,  it  was  unanimously  determined 
to  present  the  name  of  the  Hon.  William 
Barge  as  the  choice  of  the  bar  of  the  county 
as  candidate  for  the  position  of  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  Sixth  District,  and 
the  officers  of  the  meeting  were  instructed  to 
make  known  this  action  to  the  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  district.  It  is  not  regarded 
necessary  to  enter  upon  any  lengthy  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Barge's  professional  career  as  it 
is  believed  that  his  extended  acquaintance 
throughout  the  state  has  made  known  al- 
ready his  eminent  ability  and  fitness  for  the 
position  named.  Now  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  a  mind  thoroughly  trained  by  study 
and  experience,  of  unswerving  integrity  and 
recognized  ability,  we  believe  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  place  must  command  your 
favorable  consideration,  and  for  that  reason 
present  his  name.  Respectfully, 

J.  D.  Crabtree,  Chairman. 
CiiAs.  B.  Morrison,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Barge  was  married  in  1856,  to  Eliza- 
beth Dixon,  daughter  of  Jantes  P.  Dixon 
and  granddaughter  of  John  Dixon,  the  well- 
known  pioneer  of  the  northwest,  in  whose 
honor  the  city  of  Dixon  is  named.  Our  sub- 
ject and  his  amiable  wife  stand  high  in  the 
social  life  of  this  city,  where  they  have  a 
delightful  home,  and  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 


JOHN    WILLIAMS. 

Colonel  John  Williasis  was  a  resident 
of  Springfield  more  than  seventy  years,  and 
became  prominent  in  affairs  of  the  state.  He 
was  the  son  of  James  and  Hannah  (Mappin) 


Williams,  born  in  Bath  county,  Kentucky, 
September  11,  1808.  His  paternal  ancestors 
immigrated  from  Wales  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  father  was  born  before  the 
Revolution.  The  Scotch-Irish  ancestors  of 
his  mother  settled  very  early  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  she  was  born  about  the  time  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  and 
proclaimed.  The  parents  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky after  marriage,  removing  thence,  in  a 
few  years,  to  the  territory  of  Illinois,  set- 
tling on  a  tract  of  land  in  Menard  county, 
where  they  lived  until  gathered  to  their 
fathers.  The  son,  John,  worked  on  the 
Kentucky  farm  in  summer  and  attended  the 
log  cabin  school  in  winter  until  fourteen 
years  of  age.  By  unusual  application  and 
determination  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  meagre  advantages,  he  acquired  a  more 
liberal  education  than  could  reasonably  be 
expected  under  such  conditions.  At  fourteen 
he  engaged  to  a  merchant  for  two  years,  and 
was  left  behind  when  other  members  of  the 
family  removed  to  Illinois.  His  compensa- 
tion for  the  first  year  was  his  board  alone; 
for  the  second  year  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
was  added.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  came 
to  Illinois,  and  after  a  short  visit  at  the  home 
of  his  parents,  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the 
store  of  Major  lies,  at  Springfield,  for  the 
salary  of  ten  dollars  a  month.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  his  services  had  been  so  satisfac- 
tory that  his  employer  voluntarily  added 
thirty  dollars  to  the  aggregate  sum  which  he 
had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  year,  placing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  his  credit.  For 
the  next  five  years  his  salary  was  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum.  Then,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  he  became  proprietor.  Hav- 
ing saved  three  hundred  dollars  and  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  integrity  and  business 
capacity,  he  bought  the  stock  of  Major  lies, 
which  he  j)aid  for  according  to  the  easy 
terms  of  the  contract,  and  continued  the 
business  without  interruption  for  fifty  years. 
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During  the  last  twonty-iive  years,  until  tbe 
business  was  sold  out  in  1880,  bis  son-in- 
law,  George  N.  Black,  was  associated  with 
biin  as  a  partner.  In  1864,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  be  organized  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Sjiringfield,  and  served  as  its 
president  eleven  years.  He  was  active  in 
promoting  railroads,  and  contributed  much 
towards  the  construction  of  the  Gilman,  Clin- 
ton and  Springfield  line,  of  which  the  Illi- 
nois Central  afterwards  secured  control.  He 
made  sevei'al  Joans  to  the  contractors  of  tbe 
Springfield  and  Northwestern,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  When  they  failed  to  pay,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams applied  to  tbe  United  States  Court  for 
a  receiver,  and  George  N.  Black  was  ap- 
pointed and  operated  it  successfully  for 
about  five  years.  Upon  tbe  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty under  a  decree  of  the  court  in  1878,  Mr. 
Williams  became  the  purchaser,  and  reorgan- 
ized the  company,  and  was  elected  president, 
and  continued  in  tbe  executive  management 
until  he  sold  the  road  to  a  syndicate  in  tbe 
interest  of  the  Wabash  in  1880.  In  1872, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Black  and  S.  H.  Melvin,  he 
organized  the  Barclay  Coal  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, whose  first  shaft  was  sunk  eight  miles 
from  Springfield.  The  company,  of  which 
Colonel  Williams  was  president,  operated 
the  mines  with  great  profit,  owned  a  consid- 
erable tract  of  coal  lands  on  which  they 
erected  cottages  for  tbe  miners  employed, 
and  owned  twelve  hundred  acres  of  coal 
right.  The  out])Ut  reached  five  hundred  tons 
daily.  At  the  oi)ening  of  the  war  Colonel 
Williams  was  ai>pointed  commissary  general 
for  tbe  state  during  the  preliminary  organi- 
zation of  tbe  volunteer  forces.  lie  was  ap- 
pointed disbursing  officer  by  President  Lin- 
coln for  tbe  federal  building  in  Springfield. 
As  an  intimate  friend  of  the  martyred  presi- 
dent he  was  selected  as  one  of  tbe  funeral 
escort  to  acconi]iany  tbe  body  from  Wash- 
ington to  Si)ringfield.      In   1856  he  was  tbe 


republican  candidate  for  congress  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  reduced  tbe  normal  democratic 
majority  of  four  thousand  to  twenty-one 
hundred.  He  served  as  chief  officer  of  the 
sanitary  commission  of  the  state  for  two 
years  during  tbe  war,  with  marked  efficiency 
and  devotion  to  the  work,  and  without  com- 
pensation. He  was  one  of  the  water  com- 
missioners of  Springfield  during  the  period 
of  construction  of  the  works.  At  tbe  time 
of  bis  death,  May  29,  1890,  he  was  president 
of  the  Barclay  Coal  Company,  trustee  of  the 
Lincoln  Monument  Association,  director  of 
the  Springfield  Iron  Company,  and  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Illinois  National  Bank. 
Holding  all  these  positions  and  discharging 
their  several  duties  efficiently  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years,  is  proof  of  remarkable 
vitality,  as  well  as  extraordinary  business 
capacity.  He  died  full  of  years  and  honors, 
for  nearly  seventy-five  years  be  was  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state,  and  for  sixty-five  years  was 
closely  identified  with  bcr  material  interests 
and  prosperity.  He  was  part  of  the  active 
life  and  contributed  much  to  the  wealth  and 
growth  of  the  state.  He  was  relied  upon 
to  support  and  assist  every  worthy  en- 
terprise. Possessing  a  large  acquaintance 
and  universal  popularity,  he  was  a  leader 
of  men.  Successful  in  all  bis  own  under- 
takings, his  advice  was  sought  in  matters  of 
l)ublic  interest.  His  natural  ability,  wide 
information  and  varied  experience  qualified 
him  for  wise  counsel.  His  sterling  integrity 
and  strong  convictions  made  him  a  safe 
counselor  and  gave  weight  to  his  opinions. 
He  was  a  Christian  and  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Springfield.  Lib- 
eral in  supporting  tbe  ordinary  benevolences 
organized  by  tbe  church,  bis  contributions 
for  charitable  purposes  did  not  end  there. 
No  deserving  cause  or  worthy  person  ever 
appealed  to  him  in  vain.  His  associates  in 
tbe  directory  of  tbe  Iron  Company  adopted 
memorial  resolutions  expressing  their  appre- 
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elation  of  the  great  value  of  his  friendship 
and  his  counsel ;  his  genial  temper  and 
hopeful  spirit;  his  honest  impulses  and 
sound  judgment.  Young  men  of  to-day 
scarcely  comprehend  the  relations  that  ex- 
isted between  the  pioneer  merchant  and  the 
people  of  the  country.  He  was  the  banker 
and  counselor  of  the  farmers,  trusted  and 
honored  as  no  other  man  in  the  community. 
He  was  the  custodian  of  the  surplus  earnings 
of  the  country.  Many  deposits  were  left 
with  him,  for  which  no  receipt  or  note  was 
taken,  to  be  returned  on  demand.  Colonel 
Williams  was  one  of  these  banker-merchants, 
and  he  never  betrayed  a  trust.  He  secured 
and  retained  the  confidence  of  all  who  tran.s- 
acted  business  with  him,  by  his  fidelity  in 
friendship  and  his  gentlemanly  instincts. 
Though  characteristically  benevolent  and 
generous,  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in 
farms  and  city  real  estate,  and  stock  in  pros- 
perous corporations.  He  was  married  in 
Springfield  in  1840,  to  Lydia  Porter,  a  na- 
tive of  Livingston  county.  New  York.  Six 
children  were  born  to  them  :  Louisa  L,  wife 
of  George  N.  Black;  Albert  P.,  John  K., 
Julia  J.,  wife  of  A.  Orendorff;  George  and 
Henry  C.  Few  men  in  the  state  have 
achieved  so  large  a  measure  of  success  and 
so  high  a  j)lace  in  poptdar  esteem,  with  so 
little  antagonism  and  bitterness,  as  Cohjnel 
John  Williams. 


WASHINGTON  BUSHNELL. 

Hon.  Washington  Bushnell  was  born 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1825,  in  Sullivan, 
Madison  county.  New  York.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  nine  of 
whom  were  boys.  His  father,  Stephen 
Bushnell,  was  the  son  of  John  Bushnell,  of 
Durham,  Connecticut,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Puritans  who  came  to    this  country    in 


the  "Mayflower."  His  mother,  Vincy  Tut- 
tle,  was  the  daughter  of  Joel  Tuttle,  who 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  at  his  death  was  a  pensioner  of 
that  war.  In  1837  his  father  removed  with 
his  family  to  Illinois,  and  settled  upon  a 
farm  near  Lisbon,  Kendall  county.  Here 
the  young  man  for  some  years  was  occupied 
during  the  day  in  assisting  in  the  operations 
on  the  farm,  and  at  night  in  study.  He 
early  evinced  an  ambition  for  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  borrowed  law  books  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies.  His  father 
preferred  that  he  should  follow  his  own  oc- 
cupation, but  his  aspirations  toward  a  pro- 
fessional career  were  encouraged  by  his 
mother,  with  whom,  as  the  youngest  child, 
he  was  a  favorite,  and  she  even  made  candles 
of  an  e.vtra  quality  for  his  use.  With  these 
aids  he  carried  on  his  studies  far  into  the 
night,  in  his  den  in  the  attic  of  the  old  farm 
house.  Besides  the  text  books  from  which 
he  gathered  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  law,  he  read  extensively  such  treatises 
upon  constitutional  history  as  came  in  his 
way,  and  some  of  his  earliest  orations,  made 
when  he  was  a  boy  at  school,  show  great 
research  into  the  history  of  all  countries, 
especially  along  the  lines  of  popular  govern- 
ment. While  thus  qualifying  himself  for 
the  active  [(ractice  of  his  chosen  profession, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  storing  his  mind 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment which  in  after  life  enabled  him  to  play 
a  prominent  and  useful  part  in  the  politics 
of  his  state  and  nation.  His  labors  on  the 
farm  developed  his  splendid  physical  consti- 
tution, and  he  grew  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of 
western  manhood,  six  feet  three  inches  in 
height,  erect  in  carriage,  broad  shouldered, 
conspicuous  among  his  fellows  no  less  by  his 
magnificent  jiroportions  than  by  the  orator- 
ical gifts  which  rendered  him  famous.  After 
passing  through  the  usual  course  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  neighborhood,  he  became  a 
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teacher  duriug  the  winter  mouths  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  entered  the  state  and  national 
law  school  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
graduated  there,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1853.  In 
that  year  he  settled  in  Ottawa,  Illinois, 
where  he  continued  to  make  his  home  until 
his  death  on  the  30th  of  June,  1885.  He 
formed  a  partnership  with  Oliver  Cromwell 
Gray,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bushnell  and 
Gray.  This  tirm  was  noted  in  its  time 
throughout  northern  Illinois,  and  both  its 
members  achieved  high  distinction  at  the 
bar.  The  same  year  in  which  he  com^menced 
practice  in  Ottawa,  Mr.  Bushnell  was  elect- 
ed city  attorney,  and  held  that  office  until 
1856,  when  he  was  elected  state's  attorney 
for  LaSalle  county,  which  office  he  held  for 
four  years.  As  state's  attorney  he  showed 
great  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  remarkable 
tact  and  generalship  as  a  prosecutor.  The 
result  of  his  administration  was  to  secure 
speedy  justice  and  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  office.  His  method  was  to  place 
first  upon  the  docket  the  indictments  for 
crimes  of  a  graver  nature,  with  respect  to 
which  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  from 
the  character  of  the  evidence,  that  a  convic- 
tion could  be  secured.  Pleas  of  guilty,  there- 
fore, became  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, and  few  guilty  men  escaped  punish- 
ment while  Mr.  Bushnell  held  the  office  of 
state's  attorney.  He  was  a  powerful  advo- 
cate in  jury  trials,  and  those  who  remember 
him  in  his  later  years,  as  a  trial  lawyer  in 
the  circuit  court  of  LaSalle  county,  are  still 
impressed  with  his  tall  and  commanding 
presence,  his  impressive  and  earnest  manner, 
his  sonorous  voice,  and  his  amplitude  of 
forensic  power.  Of  the  many  eminent  law- 
yers who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
Mr.  Bushnell  commenced  practice  there, 
made  the  LaSalle  county  bar  famous,  some 
of  whom  afterwards  held  important  positions 
in  connection    with    great  corporations  hav- 


ing their  headquarters  in  Chicago, — there 
R'as  none  who  did  not  proudly  acknowledge 
Washington  Bushnell  as  the  peer  of  them 
all,  if  not  primus  inter  pares.  But  ]Mr. 
Bushnell  was  destined  to  serve  the  people  of 
his  state  on  a  broader  field  at  a  critical 
period  of  the  nation's  history.  He  was  elect- 
ed state  senator  in  1860,  and  held  that  office 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  civil  war  and 
the  reconstruction  measures,  having  been  re- 
elected in  186-1.  Here  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  bring  into  valuable  service  the  con- 
stitutional lessons  he  had  learned  in  his  stu- 
dent  days.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  al- 
ways toward  religious  and  civil  liberty,  and 
in  the  earliest  productions  of  his  pen  which 
have  been  preserved,  he  reveals  a  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country  by  frequent 
references  to  the  repeated  failures  of  other 
nations  in  their  struggles  against  the  ty- 
rants who  would  have  suppressed  both.  The 
destruction  of  his  office  by  fire  destroyed  most 
of  his  manuscripts,  but  some  which  have 
fortunately  been  preserved,  show  that  while 
yet  a  youth,  attending  school,  he  had  a  pre- 
monition of  the  calamity  which  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  eventually  brought  upon  the 
countr)'.  He  was  a  republican  of  the  most 
stalwart  sort  from  conviction,  even  before  the 
political  party  now  known  by  that  historic 
name  was  organized.  He  threw  himself  with 
ardor  into  its  ranks  when  it  first  took  definite 
shape,  and  rendered  important  service  as  its 
advocate  in  the  state  senate  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  country's  history,  when  treason 
in  the  open  field  was  abetted  by  treason  in 
legislative  councils  at  home.  How  quick  in 
apprehension  he  was  to  see  that  the  storm 
that  was  coming,  may  be  gathered  from  an 
oration  which  he  delivered  at  Ottawa  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1854,  in  which  ho  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  the  natural  sun  '-in  its  successive 
journeys  through  the  brilliant  arch  of 
heaven,"  and  said, — "not  thus  with  the  sun 
of  liberty."     After  citing  the  many  histori- 
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cal  failures  ending  with  the  struggle  of 
France  for  popular  government,  which,  he 
said,  "went  down  in  a  field  of  lilooil  at 
Waterloo,"  he  said, — "Oh,  shall  it  set 
again  in  darkness  and  gloom  upon  the  Amer- 
ican continent  I  "  Notwithstanding  he  heard 
in  the  dim  distance  the  thunders  of  armed  trea- 
son, he  had  an  abiding  faith  that  our  fore- 
fathers had  solved  the  problem  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  closed  his  oration  with  a  de- 
claration of  his  faith  in  the  stability  of  the 
institutions  they  had  framed.  This  faith 
be  was  called  upon  to  manifest  almost  as 
soon  as  he  had  reached  the  years  of  man- 
hood. Having  made  this  problem  the 
study  of  his  life,  he  was  fully  prepared  to 
enter  at  once  into  the  struggle  of  the  rebel- 
lion with  all  the  vehemence  inspired  by  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  right  and  justice  of 
the  cause  of  popular  government  unvexed 
by  human  slavery.  He  early  discovered 
that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  demands  of 
the  slave  power,  and  he  ceased  to  have  any 
respect  for  the  policy  of  compromise,  the 
failures  of  which  carried  down  in  bitterness 
and  disappointment  to  their  graves  so  many 
of  our  eminent  public  men.  His  subsequent 
record  showed  that  he  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  Having  been  elected  ;ind 
taken  his  seat  in  the  state  senate  in  January, 
1861,  he  saw  much  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  his 
home  in  Springfield,  and  became  ac<iuainted 
to  some  extent  with  the  purposes  and  j)lans 
of  the  president-elect.  Their  former  acquain- 
tance ripened  into  that  comradeship  usually 
born  of  a  common  peril,  and  when  the  clash 
of  arms  came,  his  detestation  of  the  men 
who  counseled  and  advised  it  must  have  car- 
ried him  into  the  army  had  not  his  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Lincoln  compelled  him  to  re- 
main at  a  post  equally  as  important.  The 
perils  that  beset  the  president,  both  through 
state  and  national  authority,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  affairs  were  equal  to  those  of 
the  military,  and  in  counteracting  them  as 


much  genius  and  courage  were  required.  In 
the  dark  days  of  1862  and  1863,  there  was 
more  need  for  patriotism  in  Illinois  than  in 
Tennessee,  and  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Bush- 
nell  vindicated  his  judgment  in  remaining  in 
his  seat  in  the  state  senate.  The  then  fa- 
mous peace  resolutions  had  passed  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  and  come  to  the 
senate.  One  of  the  many  resolutions  at- 
tached to  the  most  diabolical  preamble  ever 
written,  read  as  follows:  "  Resolved  that 
we  believe  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
present  war  cannot  result  in  the  restoration 
of  the  L^nion  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Constitution  as  our  fathers  made  it,  unless 
the  President's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
be  withdrawn."  The  })atriotic  indignation 
of  Mr.  Bushnell,  when  this  resolution  came 
before  the  senate,  found  vent  in  one  of  his 
most  memorable  speeches,  equally  remark- 
able for  the  eloquence  of  its  language  and 
the  courage  which  inspired  its  utterance. 
Alluding  to  the  spirit  of  compromise  that 
pervaded  these  resolutions,  he  said  : 

"Believing,  sir,  as  I  do,  that  every  con- 
cession and  compromise  under  our  present 
constitution  V)ut  tends  to  nationalize  slavery 
and  localize  freedom,  I  am  to-day,  as  I  shall 
ever  be,  unalterably  ojqiosed  to  all  such 
trifling  with  stern  realities  and  sacred  prin- 
ciples ;  for,  do  all  we  can  by  way  of  com- 
promise, if  in  them  we  yield  a  principle,  we 
most  assuredlj-  fail,  and  the  South  will  again 
■  laugh  at  our  calamities  and  mock  when  our 
fear  cometh.'  But,  sir,  suftice  it  for  me  to 
say,  here  in  your  presence  in  the  hearing  of 
the  senate,  before  my  God,  now  and  for  all 
time  to  come,  I  will  enter  upon  no  further 
compromise  with  the  south.  I  will  not 
yield  one  inch  of  the  battle  ground  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  republican  party  ;  for,  in  my 
judgment,  every  surrender  of  ]>rinciide  to 
jiost])one  an  anticipated  evil,  but  adds  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  and  really  diminishes 
the  necessary  force  to  meet  and  overcome 
it." 

Persons  who  were  familiar  with  his  im- 
pressive manner  and  towering  form  will   ap- 
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predate  his  appeal  to  his  hearers  in  closing 
his  speech  in  this  eventful  debate  : 

"And  now  I  call  upon  you,  young  men, 
by  all  you  are  or  hope  to  be  ;  by  all  that  is 
virtuous  and  pure  on  earth,  and  by  all  that 
is  sacred  in  Heaven,  to  stand  by  j'our  coun- 
try in  its  fearful  struggle  for  the  supremacy 
for  humanity  and  for  liberty,  over  injustice 
and  oppression.  I  'call  upon  you,  mothers, 
by  that  which  never  fails  in  women,  the  love 
of  your  offspring  ;  teach  them  as  they  climb 
upon  your  knees  and  lean  upon  j'our  bosom, 
the  blessings  of  liberty.  Swear  them  upon 
the  altar  of  liberty  to  be  true  to  their  coun- 
try and  never  forsake  her.  I  call  upon  you, 
old  men,  for  your  prayers  and  benedictions 
for  the  success  of  our  country  in  this  the 
hour  of  her  extremity.  May  not  your  last 
sun  go  down  in  the  west  upon  a  nation  of 
slaves,  but  when  you  shall  breathe  out  life 
in  death,  may  your  eyes  behold  the  flag  of 
our  glorious  old  Union  floating  upon  free- 
dom's air  without  one  star  missing  or  stripe 
erased,  securing  alike  freedom  to  all  ;  and 
may  the  same  glorious  scene  l)e  witnessed  by 
your  children's  children  until  the  last  knell 
of  time  shall  be  heard  ringing  out  upon 
chaos  'time  was,  but  is  not.'" 

With  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion of  the  state  absent  with  the  army  in  the 
field,  it  was  not  surprising  that  those  in 
symi)athy  with  the  enemy  should  get  posses- 
sion of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  but 
that  they  should  have  gone  to  the  length  of 
advising  a  complete  surrender  to  the  rebels 
in  arms  was,  and  it  brought  consternation  to 
our  soldiers  in  the  field.  It  at  once  trans- 
ferred from  the  front  to  the  rear  the  real 
point  of  danger,  and  thus  it  was  that  unusual 
and  extraordinary  means  were  resorted  to 
to  break  a  quorum  in  the  senate,  and  finally 
to  prorogue  the  legislature.  The  situation 
was  desperate  and  demanded  heroic  treat- 
ment, and  Mr.  Bushnell  did  his  part  with 
the  fury  characteristic  of  a  bold  general  in 
dislodging  a  masked  battery.  In  his  speech 
he  said:  "  There  are  those  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  who  would  have  graced  a  gal- 
lows instead  of  being  set  at  liberty;   and  I 


boldly  assert  (responsible  at  all  times  for 
what  I  say)  that  there  are  men  in  this  capi- 
tal, occupying  high  legislative  positions,  that 
in  justice  ought  to  have  been  bung  before 
being  sent  here."  So  desperate  seemed  the 
situation  that  Mr.  Bushnell  left  the  senate 
chamber  in  order  to  break  a  quorum,  and  when 
his  passage  was  opposed  by  one  of  the  senate 
officials,  he  threatened  him  with  personal 
chastisement  if  he  did  not  let  him  pass. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
Governor  Yates  prorogued  the  legislature, 
and  thus  ended  the  struggle  between  the 
loyal  men  and  those  members  who  were 
seeking  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment in  those  dark  days  of  1863.  Mr.  Bush- 
nell never  swerved  from  his  solemn  declara- 
tion made  on  that  occasion.  He  was  strong 
in  his  personal  attachments,  especially  in 
public  life.  His  attachment  to  President 
Lincoln  incited  him  to  extraordinary  zeal  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  During  its  progress  he  devoted  to 
it  neai'ly  the  whole  of  his  time  at  the  state 
capital,  whether  the  senate  was  in  session  or 
not.  He  frequently  visited  the  Illinois 
troops  in  the  field,  often  accompanying  Gov- 
ernor Yates  on  the  same  mission,  looking 
after  the  wants  of  our  soldiers,  and  taking 
care  at  all  times  that  nothing  in  the  power 
of  the  state  to  do  for  their  welfare  was  left 
undone.  A  solemn  duty  well  and  courage- 
ously performed  gave  the  man  who  per- 
formed it  a  hold  upon  his  affections,  and 
thus  he  became  strongly  attached  to  Gov- 
ernor Yates  personally  and  in  his  official  life. 
Hence  he  warmly  supported  the  Governor 
as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  in  so  doing  he  helj>ed  to  bring  nearer 
together  in  their  official  relations  the  presi- 
dent of  the  nation  and  the  governor  of  a 
great  state,  both  of  whom  had  been  and  still 
were  using  tlieir  utmost  endeavors  to  sup- 
press the  slaveholders'  rebellion.  The  loyal 
people  of  the  state  aided  this  effort  by  elect- 
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ing  as  Mr.  Yates's  successor  another  who  be- 
came a  "  war  governor"  in  name  and  in  fact. 
Richard  J.  Oglesby  had  served  in  the  field 
and  had  been  W(jiinded,  and  no  better  choice 
coiiUl  liave  been  made  of  a  man  to  take  the 
place  of  Governor  Yates  in  dealing  with  the 
enemies  of  the  country  who  were  masquer- 
ading in  Illinois  as  peace  men.  In  1868  Mr. 
Bushnell  was  elected  attorney  general  of  the 
state  of  Illinois.  The  duties  of  this  office 
removed  him  entirely  from  the  arena  of  po- 
litical debate  growing  out  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion policy  of  his  party.  This  was  perhajis 
more  in  the  line  of  his  ambition,  for  he  was 
preeminently  a  lawyer.  He  served  his  state 
as  attorney  general  with  marked  ability  for 
four  years,  retiring  from  public  life  in  1872, 
and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  His  first  partner, 
Mr.  Gray,  had  long  been  laid  aside  from 
active  practice  by  illness,  which  dcveloj)ed 
into  consumption,  and  terminated  only  with 
his  death  shortly  after  Mr.  Bushnell  returned 
to  Ottawa.  The  firm  had  in  the  mean  time 
undergone  a  change  by  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Julius  Avery,  and  became  Bushnell,  Gray 
and  Avery.  While  Mr.  Bushnell  was  at  the 
state  capital  attending  to  his  political  duties, 
the  business  of  the  firm  was  increasing  and 
he  formed  one  partnership  after  another, 
which,  however,  were  soon  terminated  by 
the  death  or  removal  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  Thus  the  firm  success- 
ively changed  its  name  from  Bushnell,  Gray 
and  Avery  to  Bushnell,  Bull  and  Gilnian; 
after  that  to  Bushnell,  Bull  and  Cook;  then 
to  Bushnell  and  Druitt,  and  finally  to  Bush- 
nell and  Fullerton.  When  Mr.  Bushnell 
himself  died,  only  three  of  his  former  part- 
ners survived  him, — Captain  D.  A.  Cook, 
Thomas  C.  Fullerton,  and  E.  F.  Bull.  After 
his  retirement  from  public  life  in  1872,  Mr. 
Bushnell  had  leisure  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of 
of  his  beautiful  country  home  by  the  banks 
of  the   Fox  river,  and   while   resuming  the 


interrujjted  thread  of  his  professional  prac- 
tice, gave  his  attention  also  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cominercial  enterprises  which  tended 
largely  to  benefit  Ottawa  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  He  was  identified  with  the 
organization  of  the  La  Salle  County  Savings, 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  and  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Ottawa,  and  also  with  the 
building  of  the  Ottawa,  Oswego  and  Fox- 
River  Railroad,  extending  from  Streator  to 
Aurora,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  system 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road, and  has  opened  up  through  communi- 
cation with  Chicago  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
South  on  the  other,  which  has  immensely 
benefited  the  whole  region  of  which  the 
city  of  Ottawa  is  the  centre.  In  late  years 
Mr.  Bushnell  spent  his  vacations  upon  a 
wheat  farm  he  had  established  for  his  son  in 
Wilkin  county,  Minnesota.  He  died  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1885,  leaving  surviving  him 
his  widow,  Phcebe  M.  Bushnell,  who  still 
resides  in  Ottawa,  Illinois;  his  son  Theron 
B.,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Wilkin  county,  Min- 
nesota, and  five  daughters, — Yincy  T.,  Jul- 
iet C,  Susan  B.,  Sylvia  A.,  and  Phiebe. 


LEANDER  SMITH. 

Leaxder  Smith,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  successful  business  men  and 
financiers  of  the  northwestern  part  of  Illi- 
nois, and  for  many  years  a  leading  citizen  of 
Morrison  and  president  of  the  First  National 
bank  in  that  city,  was  born  in  Templetou, 
Massachusetts,  on  February  10,  1819,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  the  first  named  place,  on 
Augusts,  1889.  He  was  of  Puritan  descent, 
his  ancestors  who  for  generations  lived  in 
and  near  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  being  of 
the  earliest  settlers   of  New  England.      His 
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father,  Xatbaii  Smitli,  a  native  of  eastern 
Massachusetts,  was  a  manufacturer,  who, 
besides  his  regular  business,  conducted  a 
good  farm  with  profit  and  success.  Nathan 
Smith  married  a  Miss  Nancy  Lamson,  of 
Vernon,  Massachusetts.  They  had  several 
sons,  of  whom  Leander,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  youngest.  Brought 
up  on  the  paternal  farm  in  the  management 
of  which  he  shared  when  but  a  mere 
boy  in  years,  he  attended  school  during 
the  regular  winter  terms  and  made  so 
much  progress  in  his  studies  that  as  early 
as  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered  an  excellent 
academy  at  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  and 
after  a  year  of  study  was  so  far  advanced 
that  he  was  competent  to  teach.  For  six 
consecutive  winter  seasons  he  was  profitably 
engaged  in  this  occupation.  Developing  a 
taste  for  medical  study  he  decided  to  become 
a  physician  and  his  leisure  time  was  devoted 
to  preparing  himself  for  the  degree.  He 
matriculated  at  the  Medical  School  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
finished  the  prescribed  course  and  in  1842, 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Choosing  the  town  of  Richmond,  New 
Hampshire,  for  his  initial  efforts,  he  prac- 
ticed there  for  nearly  three  years,  making 
an  excellent  reputation.  Although  devoted 
to  his  profession  and  both  competent  and 
successful  in  practice,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  to  himself  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conquer  a  fortune  by  rely  solely  upon 
medical  labor.  Opening  up  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  was  bringing  large 
means  to  the  hardy  and  adventurous,  and  he 
reasoned  that  in  this  broader  field  he  himself 
might  reap  of  the  abundant  harvest,  backed 
up  as  he  could  be  by  the  resources  of  his  pro- 
fessional labor.  Accordingly,  he  resolved 
to  combine  the  practice  of  medicine  with 
some  profitable  business.  The  develoj)ment 
of  the  lumber  trade  in  Tioga  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, attracted  his  attention  about    this 


time  and  he  removed  thither  and  established 
himself  in  the  town  of  Elklaud.  Here  his 
medical  practice  flourished  and  his  invest- 
ments being  made  with  sagacity  and  courage 
his  means  increased  rapidly  and  in  a  short 
time  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber, 
and  in  conutection  therewith  of  a  profitable 
mercantile  enterprise.  Meanwhile,  the  glow- 
ing and  exciting  accounts  of  the  golden  har- 
vest on  the  Pacific  coast,  ripe  for  the  reaper.s, 
aroused  all  sections  of  the  New  World,  and 
Dr.  Smith  joined  "the  Argonauts,"  as  the 
earliest  emigi-ants  to  California  were  des- 
ignated. He  went  in  March,  1849,  to  the 
sunset  slope  of  the  western  continent,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  mining  resources,  and 
engaged  in  prospecting  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  American  river.  He  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1850,  after  a  year  of  successful 
operation  in  the  Golden  State,  and  resumed 
his  professional  and  business  activities  at 
Elkland.  In  1853,  he  changed  the  sphere 
of  his  labors  by  removing  to  Vinton,  Ben- 
ton county,  Iowa.  In  a  very  brief  period 
he  succeeded  in  building  up  a  good  practice 
there,  and  before  he  had  been  a  resident 
of  the  town  a  single  year  he  had  be- 
come a  man  of  local  consequence  and  wa.s 
actively  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
place.  While  at  Vinton  he  acquired  large 
tracts  of  government  laud.  After  operating 
at  that  point  about  a  year  he  went  to  Lyons, 
Iowa,  where  he  resided  two  years,  dividing 
his  attention  between  business  and  profes- 
sional pursuits.  In  1856  he  removed  the 
theatre  of  his  operations  to  Fulton,  White- 
side county,  Illinois.  Here  also  he  labored 
as  a  physician.  He  likewise  made  further 
extensive  purchases  of  government  land, 
partly  in  Wisconsin  and  partly  in  Minne- 
sota. This  land  was  covered  with  pine  tim- 
ber, which  was  cut  down  and  marketed  at  a 
good  j)rice.  The  clearings  were  then  divided 
up  into  farms  and   these  found  ready    pur- 
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chasers  among  the  new  settlers.  In  1856 
Mr.  Smith  founded  the  private  banking 
house  of  Smith,  Root  and  Company,  at  Ful- 
ton. In  this  institution  he  retained  a  con- 
troling  interest  until  1864,  in  whieli  year  the 
hanking  firm  of  L.  Smith  and  Company  was 
estalilisheil  at  Morrison.  In  1865  this  pri- 
vate bank  was  incorporated  under  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act  as  the  First  National 
bank  of  Morrison,  Mr.  Smith  becoming  its 
president.  This  office  he  retained  down  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  In  1876  Mr.  Smith 
removed  to  Morrison,  where  he  established 
his  home  permanently.  Two  years  later  he 
founded  the  private  banking  house  of  Smith 
and  Mackaj',  which  from  the  outset  engaged 
in  the  transaction  of  extensive  operations. 
In  May,  1887,  his  partner,  Mr.  Duncan 
Mackay  retired  from  the  firm,  the  style 
being  changed  to  Leander  Smith  and  Son.  In 
the  fall  of  1862,  while  a  resident  of  Fulton, 
Mr.  Smith  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature, and  two  years  later,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  first  term,  he  was  reelected  and  served 
a  second,  retiring  in  1866.  In  the  legisla- 
ture his  distinguished  financial  ability  re- 
ceived immediate  and  honorable  recognition 
by  his  appointment  on  the  committees  on 
banks,  corporations,  and  state  institutions. 
He  served  also  on  other  committees  of  less 
importance,  and  on  all  labored  with  zeal  and 
judgment  in  the  public  interest.  He  was  the 
promoter  of  a  nuraljer  of  the  most  important 
bills  introduced  during  his  terms,  including 
that  providing  for  the  building  of  the  Rock- 
ford,  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  railroad, 
which  subsequently  became  the  property  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
Company.  During  his  long  residence  at 
Morrison  and  Fulton,  his  marked  ability  led 
to  his  being  selected  to  fill  many  local  offices 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  discharged 
these  trusts  with  scruj)ulous  fidelity,  giving 
the  same  attention  to  his  public  duties  as  to 
those    of   a  private  nature   and   earned    the 


esteem  of  the  great  body  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  irrespective  of  party.  Mr.  Smith 
was  an  honored  member  of  the  masonic  fra- 
ternity. In  religious  belief  he  favored  the 
Baptist  denomination,  but  he  was  too  sincere 
a  Christian  to  allow  narrowness  of  prejudice 
to  affect  his  views,  and  consequently  he  was 
kindly  in  his  sympathies  for  all  who  had 
what  he  regarded  as  true  religion  as  the  mo- 
tive power  of  their  lives  and  deeds.  As  a 
financier  he  made  a  name  throughout  a  wide 
section  of  the  state  and  it  is  known  to  many 
that  his  good  judgment  and  steady  nerve, 
have  stood  between  the  jieople  of  this  coun- 
ty and  serious  embarrassment,  if  not  panic, 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  To  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  and  his  timely  assistance, 
some  of  its  public  enterprises  are  indebted 
in  no  small  measure  for  their  success.  His 
attainments  as  a  man  of  science  were  thor- 
ough, as  was  exemplified  by  his  success  as  a 
physician.  As  a  man  and  a  citizen  he  pos- 
sessed qualities  well  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  his  death  was  a  loss  to  the  community 
which  all  admitted  to  be  very  great.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  funeral  the  large  attend- 
ance, both  from  his  own  and  neighboring 
towns,  voiced  the  respect  of  the  people  for 
one  whom  they  had  all  come  to  regard  as  a 
fellow-citizen  worthy  of  the  highest  regard 
and  respect.  Mr.  Smith  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  on 
August  18,  1843,  at  Richmond,  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Parkhurst  of 
that  place.  This  lady  died  at  Elkland, 
Pennsylvania,  on  January  31,  1851.  Mr. 
Smith  married,  secondly,  on  May  2,  1855, 
Miss  Dolly  A.  Allen,  daughter  of  Edward 
Allen,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.  By  this  union 
there  were  six  children,  two  daughters  and 
four  sons.  One  of  the  daughters  died  in 
infancy  and  the  eldest  son  ended  a  life  full 
of  promise  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  The 
remaining  children  and  their  widowed 
mother  all  reside  in  Morrison. 
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JOHN    J.   FOOTE. 

Hon.   John  J.  Foote  was  born  at  Hamil- 
ton,  New  York,    February   11,    181G.      He 
was  the  son  of  John  Foote,  an  eminent  coun- 
selor at  law,  and  Mary  B.  Johnson,  dangh- 
ter  of  a  prominent  physician  of  Columbia 
county,  New  York.     His  genealogy  is  traced 
without  a  break  to  Nathaniel  Foote,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  records  of  the  Massachu- 
setts  Bay   Colony  for  1(533,   who   had   eiui- 
grated   from  Colchester,    England,  with  his 
wife  Elizabeth  (Deming)  Foote,  and  whose 
ancestors  had   for    generations    possessed  a 
coat-of-arms  granted  by  King  James  I.  to  a 
member  of  the  family,  an  English  army  offi- 
cer, on  account  of  special  service  in  saving 
the  king's  life.      From  Nathaniel  the  Foote 
family    in    America    sprang.      His  descend- 
ants lived  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
until    Isaac  Foote  bought  a  large  tract  of 
dense  forest   in  that  portion  of  the  state  of 
New    York    now    comprised    in    Chenango 
county,  in  1795,  and  moved   there  with  his 
family  a  year  later.      He  had  served   in  the 
Revolutionary  war,    and   afterwards  served 
in  both  house  and  senate  of  the  New   York 
legislature;  was  judge  of  the  common  jtleas 
court  and  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  sturdy 
New  England  type.     His  was  the  first  signa- 
ture on  the  rolls  of  the  "Second  Calvinistic 
Congregational  Society  "  in  Sherburne,  and  in 
all  matters  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  new  community  he  was  a  leader,  loved  and 
esteemed.      He  was   a  man   of    affaii's,    and 
discharged  with   great   credit  the  duties  of 
important    offices   to   which   he  was  chosen. 
His  private  life  was  full  of  honor  and  above 
reproach.      He   was  the  grandfather  of  the 
gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Favored  with  such  ancestry  John  J.  Foote 
inherited  a  strong  character  and  a  spotless 
name.      He    received    his    education    in   the 
common  school  and  Hamilton  Academy,  and 
the  dcorecdf  A.  jNI.  was  conferred  by  Madi- 


son, now  Colgate,  University.    He  remained 
in  Hamilton,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business.     There  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Crocker,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Amos  Crocker.    He  became  a  prominent  cit- 
izen and  took   an  active  interest  and  a  lead- 
ing part  in  public  matters.      He  was  a  whig 
and  became   prominent   in  political  affairs. 
His  established  integrity,  recognized  ability 
and  personal  popularity  secured  his  election 
to  important  local  offices  while  his  i>arty  was 
yet   in   the  minority.      His  prominence  and 
political  activity  brought  him  into  relations 
in   conventions  of   his  party    with   men    of 
national  fame  as  leaders.      As  early  as  1840 
he  took  an  active   part  in    the  presidential 
campaign,    and  in  184-t  he  was  a  most  de- 
voted follower  of  Henry  Clay,  securing  for 
him  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Abolition 
vote    of   New  York  by   means  of  a  letter, 
which  he  influenced  Mr.  Charles   Burchard, 
an    abolitionist,   to   write  and   publish.      In 
1857  he  was  elected  senator  for  the  counties 
of   Madison,  Chenango  and  Cortland,    serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  first  republican  legis- 
lature  held   in   the  state    with  such   distin- 
guished colleagues  as  William  A.  ^Vheeler, 
afterwards    vice-president,    and    Alexander 
S.    Diven,  John    E.    Paterson,   and    others. 
He  introduced  and  championed  the  famous 
"Personal  Liberty"    bill,    designed   to    en- 
large  the  rights   and  privileges   of   the  ne- 
groes.     He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  militia  and  second  on  the  banking  com- 
mittee,  serving  as  its  chairman   also,  after 
Mr.  Wheeler  became  president  pro  tem.  of 
the    senate.     This    committee    was   charged 
with  the  important  duty  of  shaping  financial 
legislation,  and  this  after  the  severe  panic  of 
1857,    whereby    banks    were    seriously    im- 
jiaired.      He  gained  some  notoriety  and  dis- 
tinction for  the  views  advanced  in  a  minor- 
ity report  which  he  prepared  on  a  bill   to 
regulate    the    sale    of   intoxicating    liquors, 
favoring    without    restriction    the    sale    for 
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legitimate  purposes  and  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  as  a  beverage.  He  was 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  republi- 
can newspaperat  Hamilton,  of  which  Thomas 
L.  James,  afterwards  postmaster  general,  be- 
came editor,  and  was  at  all  times  active  in 
promotingthefortunes  of  the  whig  and  after- 
wards the  republican  party  in  his  state.  He 
enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Gov- 
ernor Morgan,  Thurlow  Weed,  Mayor 
Opdykc,  Dewitt  C.  Littlejohn  and  other 
prominent  men.  In  ISliO  he  was  an  elector 
on  the  Lincoln  ticket  for  the  counties  of 
Madison  and  Oswego.  He  was  earnest  and 
active  in  the  support  of  the  Union  during 
the  rebellion,  and  was  an  attendant  at  a  con- 
ference of  a  few  of  the  great  men  of  the 
state  at  the  Astor  House  in  New  York,  to 
devise  means  for  placing  the  state  on  a  war 
footing  after  the  rebels  had  opened  fire  on 
Fort  Sumter.  The  conference  was  held 
early  on  Saturday  evening,  and  the  legisla- 
ture had  arranged  by  concurrent  resolution 
to  adjourn  the  following  Monday.  It  was 
imperative  that  some  action  should  be  taken 
at  once,  and  Mr.  Foote  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  conference  to  Albany  to  secure 
an  extension  of  the  session  and  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  enlisting 
and  equipment  of  troops.  He  hastened  to 
Albany  and  labored  with  earnestness  and 
zeal  among  the  republican  members  of  the 
legislature;  and  his  mission  was  successful. 
His  labors  in  behalf  of  the  government  were 
unremitting  d\iring  the  four  years  of  war. 
His  health  being  serioutly  impaired,  he  sold 
his  business  in  Hamilton  in  1865  and  moved 
with  his  family  to  Belvidere,  Illinois,  locat- 
ing on  a  large  farm.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
self to  agriculture  and  recreation,  by  which 
his  health  was  much  improved.  In  1873, 
he  was  summoned  to  New  York  bj'  Thomas 
L.  James,  who  had  received  aj)pointment 
as  postmaster  of  that  city,  by  President 
Grant.      The  financial    management  of  the 


New  York  post-office  had  been  very  weak 
and  affairs  were  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
There  had  been  defalcations  in  several  de- 
partments. The  services  of  a  financier  who 
could  organize  and  systematize  were  de- 
manded. He  must  be  a  man  of  large 
capacity,  strict  integrity  and  dauntless 
courage.  His  early  and  intimate  acipiaint- 
ance  with  the  character  and  ability  of  John 
J.  Foote  caused  Mr.  James  to  call  him  from 
the  retirement  of  his  western  home  and  re- 
quest his  acceptance  of  a  position  in  the  New 
York  post-office.  He  knew  his  qualifications, 
and  needed  his  service.  The  re(iuest  of  Mr. 
James  was  strengthened  by  j)ersonal  ajipeals 
of  such  leaders  and  friends  as  Thurlow 
Weed,  Governor  Morgan,  Samuel  P.  Rus- 
sell, Roscoe  Conkling,  Chester  A.  Arthur 
and  others.  In  tendering  the  appointment 
Mr.  James  said  he  did  not  take  ])ersonal 
friendship  into  account,  but  considered  only 
character,  integrity  and  ability  as  a  business 
man.  Thus  im]>ortuned  Mr.  Foote  accepted 
an  appointment,  and  entered  upon  the  ex- 
acting duties  of  the  position  at  once,  with 
the  reservation  that  he  would  continue  only 
long  enough  to  organize  a  financial  system 
and  start  it  successfully.  The  task  imposed 
very  severe  labor.  Prior  to  this  time  the 
several  de])artments  had  been  conducted  in- 
dei)endently,  without  heads,  and  ]Mr.  Foote 
sought  to  bring  them  all  under  one  control, 
subject  to  one  general  supervision,  and  un- 
der a  comprehensive  system  that  wouM 
enable  one  man  to  understand  and  direct  the 
stupendous  machine  as  a  whole.  He  was 
permitted  to  formulate  his  own  jilans  and 
make  such  changes  as  he  considered  neces- 
sary, however  radical.  There  was  at  this 
time  no  auditor's  dei)artment.  Such  a  de- 
partment was  organized  by  Mr.  Foote 
in  order  to  obtain  general  supervision.  If 
employes  were  incompetent  he  had  them 
dropped  from  the  rolls  ;  if  others  were  sus- 
j)ected  of  dishonesty,  or  refused  to  coiiperatc 
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in  tlie  plan  of  unifying  the  control  of  all 
departments  he  insisted  upon  their  removal, 
and  no  amount  of  j)olitieal  influence  could 
save  them.  lie  determined  to  reform  the 
administration  of  the  office  and  to  employ 
such  measures  as  were  necessary  for  its  ac- 
complishment. He  perfected  his  plans, 
organized  the  system,  corrected  abuses  and 
increased  the  revenues  by  stopping  the  leaks. 
All  dej>artraents  having  any  monetary  trans- 
actions were  accountable  to  him  as  auditor. 
He  studied  the  postal  laws  and  became 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  regulations,  so 
that  in  case  of  contention  or  appeal  he  was 
able  to  defend  his  position  intelligently,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  was  uni- 
formly sustained.  He  inaugurated  the  sys- 
tem of  collecting  "unpaid  j)Ostage"  by 
means  of  another  department  which  he  or- 
ganized and  named  "Unjiaid  Postage  De- 
partment," thereby  saving  a  large  sum  in 
the  aggregate,  which  had  heretofore  reached 
the  pockets  of  dishonest  clerks  or  remained 
uncollected.  The  system  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Foote  was  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  and  resulted  in  such  appreciable  in- 
crease of  revenue  that  it  was  adopted  in 
other  city  post-offices.  As  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  departments  under  his  well-defined 
plan,  he  was  impartial  in  the  treatment  of 
employes,  so  in  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions for  the  collections  of  postage,  or  for 
jienalties  for  violations  of  law  he  was  equally 
impartial  as  between  citizens.  No  man  was 
high  enough  to  be  above  the  law,  and  none 
influential  enough  to  cause  the  auditor  to 
make  an  exception  in  his  favor.  He  was 
just  to  all.  Partiality  or  favoritism  was  un- 
known in  his  application  of  the  rules  and 
regidations.  His  sense  of  justice  and  his 
official  oath  determined  his  action.  These 
facts  are  admitted  :  Corruption  or  irregu- 
larity, inefficiency  and  incomjietency  pre- 
vailed in  most  of  the  de]iartments  of  the 
New  York  post-office,  including  the  stations 


or  sub-post-offices ;  Mr.  Foote  was  chosen  to 
reform  the  system,  correct  the  abuses  and 
irregularities  and  increase  the  revenues  ;  he 
was  chosen  because  of  his  financial  ability, 
expei-ience  in  affairs,  judicial  quality  of 
mind,  unquestioned  integrity  and  strong 
will — a  man  who  could  not  be  moved  from 
a  position  that  he  believed  to  be  right.  He 
did  all  that  was  required,  according  to  his 
own  methods  and  without  official  interfer- 
ence from  any  quarter.  Therefore,  he  is 
entitled  to  much  of  the  credit  due  for  the 
brilliant  and  reputable  administration  of 
Postmaster  James,  whose  praises  have  been 
sung  by  reformers,  ad  libitimi.  The  latter 
is  entitled  to  credit  for  sagacity  in  select- 
ing the  man  for  the  difficult  and  delicate 
duties  appertaining  to  the  auditorship.  The 
inauguration  of  a  system  that  wrought  the 
reforms  and  made  the  brilliant  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  James  possible  should 
be  accredited  without  reserve  to  Mr.  Foote. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  of  unremitting  and 
successful  labor  he  tendered  his  resignation 
and  sought  the  quiet  of  his  home  to  recuper- 
ate impaired  health,  and  take  up  again  his 
priviite  business  that  had  been  neglected  for 
the  public  service.  The  postmaster  re- 
gretted to  lose  so  valuable  an  assistant  and 
hoped  he  might  again  resume  the  cares  of 
office  with  restored  health.  His  associates 
in  office  presented  him  a  strong  testimonial 
of  their  esteem  and  appi-eciation  of  his  ser- 
vices. Since  his  return  to  ])rivate  life  his  tinu' 
has  been  occupied  with  various  enterprises  re- 
lated to  banking  and  manufacturing.  He  has 
a  high  i-eputation  as  a  financier.  The  vigor 
of  his  intellect  has  not  been  impaired,  though 
care  has  lieen  necessary  to  the  complete  preser- 
vation of  his  health.  He  avoids  politics,  but 
occasionally  has  acce])ted  important  local 
offices  at  the  request  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
In  the  retirement  of  his  pleasant  home  at 
Belvidere  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Miss 
Harriet,    he   enjoys  the   rest  and  repose  so 
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well  earned  by  years  of  honorable  and  use- 
ful activity.  His  only  son,  John  C.  Foote, 
is  a  merchant  in  Belvidere,  and  his  other 
daughter  is  married  to  Hon.  Enos  Clark,  of 

St.  Louis. 


HKNRY    W.   PRICE. 

IIkxrv  Wim.iam  Pkk'K,  a  leading  cilizen, 
manufacturer  and  men^Iiant  of  Rockford, 
j)resident  of  tlie  Rockford  Watch  Company, 
the  Rockford  Silver  Plate  Company,  the 
Rockford  Tack  Compan)',  and  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' and  Merchants'  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  a  ])ark  commissioner  of  the  city 
of  Rockford,  was  born  at  Lakeville,  Geneseo 
county.  New  York,  on  May  22,  1837.  His 
]iarents  were  William  H.  Price  and  Marg- 
aret (Haynes)  Price,  both  natives  of  Gen- 
eseo county,  New  York,  and  descended  from 
the  early  settlers  of  that  section  and  of  New 
England.  On  the  maternal  side  he  comes  of 
Revolutionary  stock,  his  grandfather.  Dea- 
con John  Haynes,  having  served  in  the 
American  army  during  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  also  in  the  war  of  1812-15. 
This  sturdy  old  jiatriot  was  u]iwards  of 
ninety  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  for  many  year.s  jjreceding  his  demise  he 
had  received  a  pension  from  the  United 
States  government  in  recognition  of  his  mil- 
itary services.  Ilis  wife,  Elizabeth,  like- 
wise reached  an  advanced  age.  William  II. 
Price,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  first  visited  Chicago  in  183<i.  He 
was  so  impressed  with  the  j)Ossibilities  of 
the  place  that  he  decided  to  make  it  his 
future  residence,  and,  in  1837,  be  returned 
to  the  east  and  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his 
son,  Henry  William,  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sashes,  doors  and  blinds,  by  machin- 
ery, which  was  the  first  factory  of  the  kind  in 
the    city.      Subsequently,   Mr.    Price    estab- 


lished a  planing  mill  ;  and  this,  together 
with  his  sash  and  blind  factory,  he  con- 
ducted until  1849.  In  that  year  he  joined 
the  great  wave  of  emigration  to  California, 
but  died  on  the  Isthmus  on  his  way  thither. 
He  left  a  widow  and  two  children,  a  daugh- 
ter, Olivia,  and  a  son,  Henry  William. 
Previous  to  quitting  Chicago  he  placed  his 
family  and  business  in  charge  (jf  a  trusted 
relative,  George  W.  Noble,  I))' name.  Ujmn 
the  death  of  Mr.  Price  this  person  iVaudu- 
lently  appropriated  to  his  own  use  tlir  \  al 
uable  property  left  in  his  charge,  and  the 
family,  dej)rived  of  tlieir  ini'ome,  although 
not  realizing  the  itreaeh  of  confidence  of 
their  relative,  returned  to  the  old  home  in 
Geneseo  county.  New  York.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch,  then  twelve  years  of  age,  at 
once  entered  the  Temple  Hill  academy,  a 
noted  school  in  those  days  and  now  a  normal 
school,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  old,  receiving  more  than  an  or- 
dinarily good  education.  On  closing  his 
studies  al  the  academy,  he  rciiKivcd  to  l>uf- 
falo,  accoinjianied  by  liis  motlier  and  sister. 
Here  he  sjieedily  found  a  position  as  clerk  in 
a  wholesale  boot  ami  slioe  house.  After 
tilling  this  position  six  years  and  acquiring 
a  practical  mastery  of  tlic  business,  he  re- 
turned to  Chicago  in  18.">'.l,  then  a  Hourising 
city,  with  t^Je  design  of  making  it  his  per- 
manent home.  The  depressing  eifecls  of  the 
panic  of  1857  were  still  felt,  however,  and 
believing  that  his  chances  would  be  better 
in  a  smaller  i)lace,  Mr.  Price  selected  Rock- 
ford as  a  promising  location  and  removed 
thither  and  established  himself  there  perma- 
nently, engaging  in  business  as  a  boot  and 
shoe  dealer.  His  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business  and  the  great  extent  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  boot  and  shoe  manufactur- 
ers in  the  eastern  states,  gave  him  many 
advantages  ;  and  having  the  judgment  and 
energy  to  utilize  them  he  made  a  success  of 
his  business  venture  from  the  first.     After  a 
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few  years  he  opened  a  liraiich  store  at  Ro. 
chelle,  a  town  not  very  far  from  Rockford, 
and  this  venture  also  proved  a  decided  suc- 
cess. During  the  civil  war  this  latter  estab- 
lishment was  destroyed  by  a  fire  which 
swept  away  several  other  business  houses. 
This  fire  was  of  incendiary  origin,  and  being 
traced  to  an  individual  notoriously  opposed 
to  the  Union  cause,  a  mob  of  citizens  ap- 
proached him  and  witli  little  ado  he  was 
hanged  from  a  window  in  one  of  the  hotels 
in  the  town.  In  1862  ^Ir.  Price  branched  out 
into  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  mittens, 
and  started  a  small  tannery  in  connection 
therewith.  This  enterprise,  from  a  trifling 
beginning,  rapidly  grew  in  importance  ; 
and  in  1871  he  sold  out  his  extensive 
boot  and  shoe  business  in  order  to  give  it 
his  whole  attention.  Pushed  with  Mr. 
Price's  characteristic  energy  and  judgment 
this  new  business  attained  a  great  magni- 
tude, and  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  in  Rockford.  The  manufacture 
includes  all  descriptions  of  hand-wear;  and 
Mr.  Price — the  sole  proprietor  of  this  busi- 
ness— markets  his  goods  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  increase  of  his 
capital  he  was  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  other  investments  of  a  promising  nature. 
E.xjierienced  as  a  manufacturer,  he  is  inclined 
to  that  department  of  effort,  anrj  everything 
in  which  he  engaged  was  so  skillfully  con- 
ducted that  success  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  and  was  almost  assured  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  1873  he  joined  with  other  enter- 
prising men  in  organizing  the  Rockford 
Watch  Company,  which  began  operations  in 
1875.  From  the  inception  of  this  company 
he  has  been  a  director  in  it  ;  and  after  hold- 
ing the  office  of  vice-president  for  soiue  time 
was,  in  1887,  chosen  president  and  still  holds 
that  position.  This  company  is  now  a  large 
and  prosperous  one  and  its  products  hold  a 
high  place  in  the  trade.  It  has  a  paid-up 
capital  of   nearly  three    hundred  thousand 


dollars;  and  notwithstanding  that  it  has 
always  paid  large  dividends.  This  remarka- 
ble showing  is  due  in  a  great  part  to  the 
genius  and  ability  of  Mr.  Price,  whose  skill 
as  a  financier,  aided  by  his  progressive  ideas 
and  unwearying  enterprise,  are  admitted  by 
his  associates  to  have  been  the  chief  instru- 
mentalities in  effecting  it.  In  1884,  Mr. 
Price  and  others  bought  the  plant  of  the  Sil- 
ver Plate  Company,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
and,  transferring  it  to  Rockfoi'd,  established 
the  Rockford  Silver  Plate  Company.  Of 
this  corporation  he  has  been  president 
since  its  organization.  In  it  also  his 
financial  skill  and  executive  ability  have 
effected  remarkable  results,  the  company 
having  paid  eight  per  cent,  on  its  stock, 
yearl)',  since  it  was  formed,  besides  rolling 
up  a  large  surplus.  The  foregoing  corpora- 
tions, named  especially  liecause  they  may  be 
said  to  owe  their  growth  and  success  partly 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Price  has  been  at  their 
head,  are  but  a  few  of  those  with  which  he 
is  connected.  Since  1883,  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Manufacturers'  and  Merchants' 
Insurance  Company  of  Rockford,  also  direc- 
tor of  the  Rockford  Insurance  Company,  or- 
ganized in  1864,  and  to-day  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  successful  insurance 
companies  in  the  west.  He  is  the  principal 
stockholder  in  the  II.  W.  Price  Improve- 
ment Company,  which  owns  six  hundred 
acres  just  north  of  the  city  of  Rockford, 
where  five  manufacturing  establishments 
have  already  been  located.  Mr.  Price  is 
one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  Rock- 
ford City  Railway  Company — operated  by 
electricity — and  one  of  its  most  active  direc- 
tors. He  is  also  a  director  in  the  Peoples 
Bank  of  Rockford,  and  in  the  Elgin  National 
bank  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  established  in  1892. 
Apart  from  the  enterprises  and  corporations 
named,  he  has  been  interested  in  a  number 
of  others,  which  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fited   by   his   advice   and   substantial  back- 
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ing.  He  is  a  warm  friend  of  legitimate 
enterprise  and  never  hesitates  to  invest  his 
capital  in,  and  give  his  support  to,  whatever 
]ironiises  to  increase  the  industrial  prosper- 
ity of  his  ado])ted  city  or  to  extend  its  repu- 
tation as  a  progressive  and  thriving  indus- 
trial centre.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  an- 
other citizen  of  Rockford  who  is  Ijetter  or 
more  favorably  known  as  an  energetic  and 
conscientious  business  man  and  financier. 
The  enormous  increase  in  opportunities  for 
the  wage  workers  of  Rockford  and  vicinity, 
created  by  his  activity  in  founding  and  de- 
veloping so  many  important  manufactures, 
has  made  his  name  known  as  a  household 
word,  while  his  conspicuously  just  record  as 
an  employer  of  labor  and  his  nianly  spirit  of 
fairness  in  all  his  dealings  with  those  under 
him,  have  secured  for  him  a  wide  respect 
and  regard.  He  is  the  possessor  of  many 
excellent  social  qualities  ;  and  these,  in  con- 
junction with  his  energetic  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  city's  prosperity,  have  secured  for 
him  an  enviable  popularity.  He  has  never 
had  any  desire  for  political  preferment  and 
has  never  held  any  office,  although  on  all 
questions  of  public  import  he  is  usually  well 
versed,  owing  in  a  degree  presumably, to  the 
wide  ramifications  of  his  varied  business  in- 
terests, which  may  be  said  to  keep  him  in 
touch  to  a  considerable  degree  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  country.  Energetic,  able, 
progressive  and  clean-handed,  he  holds,  and 
deserves  to  hold,  a  foremost  place  among 
the  representative  men  of  the  state  ;  and  is 
held  in  high  esteem  wherever  he  is  known. 
An  incident  of  considerable  moment  in  his 
life  was  the  discovery,  of  recent  years,  that 
the  person  who  was  entrusted  by  his  father 
with  the  latter's  property  had  proven  false 
to  his  trust.  When  indubitable  proof  of 
this  treachery  was  secured  Mr.  Price  and  the 
other  heirs  brought  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
the  property  which  had  been  fraudulently 
appropriated.       Some  six    years  have    been 


consumed  by  this  litigation,  but  the  deci- 
sions in  the  courts  have  been  uniformly 
favorable  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  within  a  very  short  time 
a  property  worth  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  will  be  wrested  by  law  from  the 
wrongful  holders  and  restored  to  its  rightful 
owners.  Mr.  Price  was  married  on  January 
21,  lSt)4,  to  Miss  Frances  Irene  Warner, 
daughter  of  Myron  S.  Warner,  of  Milan, 
Pennsylvania.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  is 
one  child,  a  daughter,  Maude  St.  Leon,  now 
the  wife  of  Mr.  George  E.  Knight,  secretary 
of  the  Rockford  Watch  Company. 


LEVI  RHOADES. 

Levi  Riioades  was  born  in  Hinsdale,  Cat- 
taraugus county,  New  York,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1830.  His  early  life  was  spent  in 
hard  manual  labor  on  a  farm,  and  he  had 
small  opportunity  for  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion, his  parents  being  in  very  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, and  Levi  having  to  toil  early 
and  late  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  any 
portion  of  the  farm  work.  In  1S3G  his 
parents  moved  to  Genesee  county,  in  the 
.same  state,  and  settled  at  a  place  called  Ala- 
bama. Seven  years  later  they  decided  to 
join  the  throng  of  pioneers  journeying  to 
the  west,  and  after  a  tedious  journey  by 
boat  and  wagon  they  arrived  in  Troy,  Wal- 
worth county,  Wisconsin,  where  they  en- 
gaged in  farming  on  a  small  scale.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  Levi  started  out  for  him- 
self, and  came  to  Rockford,  Illinois,  ob- 
taining employment  for  a  season  on  a  farm 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  In  the 
following  winter  he  went  to  work  for  Harry 
Landers,  who  then  ran  a  small  cooper  shop. 
In   1850   he    formed   a  partnership   with   his 
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employer,  acquiring  a  half  interest  in  the 
business,  anil  together  they  started  a  coo])er 
shop  three  miles  east  of  the  city.  In  1853 
he  was  able  to  buy  out  the  business  entirely, 
and  removed  to  the  city,  where  he  built  a 
shop  of  his  own  on  South  Water  street,  near 
where  the  Karnes  factory  now  stands.  From 
that  time  mi,  liy  his  own  industry  and 
thrift,  he  began  to  achieve  a  constantly  in- 
creasing prosperty,  investing  his  savings  in 
the  purchase  of  other  property,  and  extend- 
ing his  business  interests.  In  1857  he 
erected  another  cooper  shop  on  the  water 
power  near  the  present  tack  factory,  and  in 
1865  began  the  construction  of  a  stave  and 
heading  mill.  The  plans  for  this  building 
were  changed  after  the  foundations  had 
been  built,  on  the  suggestion  of  Charles  M. 
Utter,  who  proposed  that  they  should  go 
into  partnership  together  in  the  paj)er  mak- 
ing business.  The  Rockford  Pai)er  Mills 
were  thereupon  established  on  the  water 
l)ower,  and  the  firm  of  Rhoades,  Utter  and 
Company  was  formed,  Isaac  and  C.  M.  Utter 
becoming  Mr.  Rhoades'  partners  in  the  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Rhoades  continued  his  cooperage 
business  with  great  success  and  profit  until 
1884,  but  the  principal  business  to  which  he 
gave  his  attention  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  the  paper  mill,  although  he  was 
connected  with  many  other  enterprises. 
The  number  of  business  concerns  which  he 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  in  Rockford, 
indeed,  make  up  a  considerable  list.  The 
business  history  of  Rockford  could  not  be 
told  without  his  name,  for  he  was  among 
the  founders  of  nearly  all  the  institutions 
which  have  made  Rockford  the  city  it  is  to- 
day. The  list  includes  the  Rockford  Watch 
Company,  the  Silver  Plate  Company,  the 
Rockfoi'd  Shoe  Company,  the  Watch  Case 
Company,  the  City  Railway  Company,  the 
People's  Bank,  the  Opera  House,  the  Water 
Power  Company,  the  Tack  Company,  the 
Overall    C'ompany,    the  Phoenix    Furniture 


Company,  the  Air  Brush  Company,  the 
Home  Building  and  Loan  Association,  the 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturer's  Insurance 
Company,  and  many  others.  In  several  of 
these  companies  he  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, and  was  a  director  in  nearly  all  of 
tiu'iii.  When  the  People's  Bank  was  organ- 
izetl  in  1873,  Mr.  Rhoades  was  one  of  the 
priiicijial  backers  and  was  a  director  from 
its  organization  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1874  he  was  a  principal  mover  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rockford  Watch  Company, 
in  conjunction  with  H.  W.  Price,  William 
Lathroji,  H.  P.  Holland  and  others.  This 
great  factory  has  given  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  people,  and  largely  increased  the 
prosperity  of  Rockford.  Mr.  Rhoades  was 
the  first  president  of  the  institution,  and  a 
director  from  its  organization  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  mainly  instrumental  in 
removing  the  Rockford  Watch  Case  Com- 
pany from  Chicago  and  establishing  it  in 
Rockford.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Price, 
he  induced  the  Silver  Plate  Company  to 
move  to  Rockford  from  Racine.  As  fast  as 
his  investments  yielded  him  returns,  he  in- 
vested in  other  enterprises,  until  he  was  one 
of  the  backers  of  a  score  of  business  ven- 
tures. He  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
nearly  every  company  in  which  he  held  an 
interest.  Levi  Rhoades  was  preeminently  a 
self-made  man.  Beginning  life  with  abso- 
lutely nothing,  he  carved  his  way  to  a  large 
fortune,  great  influence,  and  the  respect  of 
the  entire  community.  He  was  strictly  and 
uncompromisingly  honest  in  all  his  dealings, 
punctual  in  meeting  all  his  engagements, 
and  made  his  way  by  sheer  industry  and 
perseverance.  In  1876  he  was  elected  ma)'- 
or  of  the  city,  in  the  improvement  of  which 
he  had  taken  so  active  a  part,  and  with 
whose  business  interests  he  was  so  promi- 
nently identified.  As  a  temperance  man  he 
had  a  decided  record.  He  was  resolute  in 
his  opposition  to  the  liquor  traflic,  and  was 
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elected  mayor  of  Rockford  in  1876  on  the 
no-license  ticket  by  a  close  majority  after  a 
bitter  contest.  Dnring  his  mayoralty  he 
took  care  that  the  prohibition  law  was  en- 
forced. His  energy  and  determination  in 
this  matter  gained  him  considerable  fame, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  saloon  element.  His 
term  expired  in  1878,  when  he  was  again 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate,  but  the 
feeling  on  the  license  question  had  grownso 
strong  that  his  ojiponent  was  elected  by  a 
small  majority.  This  was  the  only  public 
office  that  Mr.  Rhoades  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept and  he  only  consented  to  run  the  sec- 
ond time  in  obedience  to  his  own  strong 
convictions,  and  the  wishes  of  his  party.  In 
politics  he  was  throughout  his  life  a  staunch 
and  consistent  republican.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church  from  his  early 
days.  He  was  first  associated  with  the  old 
Third  street  church,  now  called  the  Centen- 
nial church,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  was 
very  active  in  religious  affairs.  When  he 
moved  his  residence  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  to  one  of  the  most  elegant  dwellings  on 
a  thoroughfare  of  magnificent  homes,  he 
united  with  the  Court  street  church,  to  the 
building  of  whose  new  edifice  he  contributed 
generously,  being  president  of  the  building 
committee,  and  giving  his  time  and  energy 
freely  to  the  work.  He  was  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  church  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  handsome  stone 
church  edifice  iu  which  the  Court  street  con- 
gregation now  worship  is  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  for  no  man  was  more  active  in 
the  movement  leading  to  its  erection  than 
Mr.  Rhoades,  who  increased  his  subscrip- 
tion to  the  building  fund  as  alterations  in 
the  original  plans  rendered  necessary  addi- 
tional calls  on  his  resources.  When  the  old 
church  building  was  sold,  he  furnished  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cash  to  the  purchasers 
needed  to  complete  the  full  amount  of  the 
price,   so    that   the    association    might  have 


prompt  use  of  the  money  and  liquidate  the 
debt  on  the  new  structure.  Mr.  Rhoades 
died  suddenly  on  the  19th  of  Noveinber, 
1891.  His  death  was  a  shock  to  the  entire 
community,  as  he  had  not  even  regarded 
himself  as  seriously  ill  until  the  day  before 
he  died.  For  some  days  he  had  complained 
of  pains  in  Ids  chest  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, but  was  attending  to  business  at  the 
paper  company's  store  as  usual,  and  was 
])resent  at  a  meeting  of  the  Merchant's  and 
Manufacturer's  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th.  He  was  sit- 
ting with  his  wife  and  daughters  conversing, 
on  the  19th,  when  he  suddenly  struggled  for 
breath  and  exclaimed  that  he  was  dying. 
Before  assistance  could  be  summoned  he  had 
passed  away  calmly  and  painlessly.  The 
cause  of  death  was  pronounced  to  be  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mr.  Rhoades  was  president  of  the 
Rhoades- Utter  Company,  which  had  been 
incorporated  shortly  before  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  his  withdrawal  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  as  he  had  planned ;  but  his  interests 
were  so  large  and  varied  and  the  claims  upon 
his  great  executive  ability  so  urgent  that  he 
continued  in  the  business  until  the  end. 
Mr.  Rhoades  was  a  believer  in  early  mar- 
riages, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  was 
married  to  Mis.s  Frederica  Reik,  who  proved 
an  able  assistant  in  his  struggles,  and  a 
faithful  and  loving  companion  during  nearly 
forty  years  of  married  life.  His  widow  and 
two  daughters  survive  him.  Both  daughters 
are  married,  Lucinda  11.  being  the  wife  of 
James  N.  Harris,  and  Luella  I.  married  to 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Sovereign,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  City  Ice  Company.  Four 
brothers  and  one  sister  also  survive  Mr. 
Rhoades ;  John,  Martin,  and  Edward 
Rhoades  being  residents  of  Rockford, 
Franklin  Rhoades  of  Springfield,  and  the 
sister,  Mrs.  Andrew  M'Carthy,  of  Spring 
Lake,  Michigan. 
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GEORGE   P.  LORD. 

One  of  the  bonoreil  and  philanthropic 
citizens  of  Elgin,  Hon.  George  P.  Lord, 
was  born  at  LeRoy,  Genesee  county,  New 
York,  March  20,  1819,  the  sixth  in  a  family 
of  nine  children.  His  father,  William  Lord, 
and  his  mother,  Emily  Ely,  were  born  in 
Lyme,  Connecticut,  where  they  were  mar- 
ried and  lived  until  1814,  when  they  re- 
moved to  LeRoy,  New  York.  The  ancestors 
of  both  parents  were  early  settlers  in  Lyme, 
and  of  the  best  Puritan  stock.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  two  families  are  numerous,  en- 
rolling representatives  of  other  names,  many 
of  whom  have  occupied  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility,  with  records  honorable 
to  themselves  and  advantageous  to  the  state. 
Mr.  Lord's  mother  died  when  he  was  only 
six  years  old.  About  two  years  after  her 
death,  his  father  married  Thankful  Parmly, 
a  noble  woman,  who  successfully  supplied 
the  place  of  mother,  who  lived  to  l)e  ninety- 
three  years  old,  and  died  at  the  home  of  her 
son-in  law,  Spencer  Stone,  in  Buffalo,  New 
York.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  remained 
at  home,  working  on  the  farm  in  summer  and 
attending  school  in  winter,  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  when  he  entered  the 
store  of  an  uncle  in  Palmyra,  New  Yoi-k,  to 
qualify  himself  for  mercantile  pursuits. 
During  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1837  he 
was  at  home,  and  afterwards  spent  one  year 
in  a  dry  goods  house  in  Buffalo.  With  this 
experience  in  merchandising  and  such 
scholastic  attainments  as  his  limited  oppor- 
tunities enabled  him  to  acquire,  he  resolved 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  city  of  New  York 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  After  serving 
three  years  in  another  mercantile  house  in 
that  city  he  obtained  a  clerkship  with  Ar- 
thur Tappan  &  Co.,  then  the  largest  silk 
dry  goods  house  in  New  Y''ork.  Mr.  Tappan 
had  adopted  a  system  of  training  his  clerks 
under  his  own  supervision  and  engaged   all 


of  them  for  a  term  of  five  years.  By  the 
terms  of  the  contract  entered  into  with  the 
tirm  they  agreed  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
all  intoxicating  drinks,  from  the  use  of  to- 
bacco in  any  form,  from  profanity,  from 
visiting  places  of  questionable  repute,  from 
traveling  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  further 
agreed  to  attend  church  regularly  once  each 
Sunday.  This  precaution  was  taken  in  order 
that  the  demeanor  of  the  clerks  might  be 
alike  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  the 
firm,  and  that  the  habits  formed  during  this 
period  of  service  might  prove  beneficial  to 
them  in  after  life.  Mr.  Lord  remained  with 
that  firm  until  the  business  was  transferred 
to  its  successors,  Alfred  Edwards  &  Co., 
when  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in 
the  new  tirm.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  became  associated  with  the 
house  of  Reynolds,  Ely  &  Co.,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade. 
For  the  ten  years  next  succeeding  he  devoted 
all  his  time,  energy  and  skill  to  that  busi- 
ness, when  on  account  of  impaired  health 
he  was  compelled  to  retire  for  a  time  from 
active  pursuits.  He  removed  to  Elgin  for 
rest  and  recuperation.  Eighteen  months 
later,  he  accepted  the  position  of  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  railroad,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
superintendent.  On  being  introduced  to 
Mr.  James  F.  Joy,  jjresident  of  the  com- 
pany, he  was  asked  Ijy  Mr.  Joy  what  house 
he  had  been  associated  with  in  New  York. 
When  informed  by  Mr.  Lord  that  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  Arthur  Tap- 
pan  &  Co.,  Mr.  Joy  inquired  how  his  views 
harmonized  with  Mr.  Tappan's  peculiar 
business  arrangements  with  his  employes, 
and  he  replied  that  he  was  in  perfect  accord 
with  his  emj)loyer  on  that  subject.  This 
answer  was  apparently  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Joy,  as  no  further  inquiry  was  made  con- 
cerning the  antecedents  of  the  new  purchas- 
ing   agent.        After    remaining     with    the 
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Burlington  road  a  little  more  than  one  year, 
Mr.  Lord  resigned  to  accept  the  business 
management  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch 
Company.  The  manufacture  of  watches  in 
the  West  was  au  infant  industry,  requiring 
not  only  skill,  but  also  executive  ability  in 
management  in  order  to  establish  the  busi- 
ness on  a  permanent  and  profitaljle  basis. 
His  varied  and  practical  experience  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  enabled  him  to  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  stockholders  the 
feasibility  of  manufacturing  watches  by  ma- 
chinery that  were  equal  in  all  respects,  if 
not  superior,  to  those  made  by  hand  in  Eu- 
roi)e.  and  that  the  watches  so  made  could  be 
sold  at  a  profit  iu  competition  with  the 
foreign  product.  The  machinery  for  mak- 
ing Elgin  watches  is  mechanically  and  math- 
ematically accurate,  designed  and  constructed 
according  to  the  most  careful  and  exact 
mathematical  and  astronomical  calculations. 
Mechanical  skill  of  the  very  highest  order 
is  required  and  employed  in  the  construction 
of  this  machinery.  The  machines  not  only 
do  more  work,  but  do  it  better  and  with 
greater  uniformity  than  it  is  done  by  expert 
watchmakers  in  Europe.  With  a  proper 
classification  and  assignment  of  labor  only  a 
short  time  is  required  for  an  operator 
to  become  familiar  with  the  working  of 
a  machine  and  expert  in  the  special  class 
of  work  assigned  him.  The  success  of 
the  National  Watch  Coniiiany  has  justified 
the  predictions  of  Mr.  Lord  as  to  its  future. 
From  a  small  beginning  its  business  has 
increased  until  its  pay  roll  contains  more 
than  three  thousand  names  and  its  average 
product  has  reached  nearly  two  thousand 
finished  watches  per  day.  After  holding 
the  position  of  business  manager  for  nine 
years,  he  resigned  in  order  to  give  his  entire 
attention  to  personal  affairs.  During  the 
period  of  his  employment  with  the  watch 
company  he  had  engaged  in  dairying,  and  he 
decided  to  devote  his  energv  whollv  to  that 


industry.  He  was  especially  desirous  of 
protecting  the  dairy  farmer  from  unjust  and 
ruinous  competition  with  spurious  and  adul- 
terated products,  which  were  sold  iu  the 
market  as  butter.  By  ])ersonal  effort  at  con- 
ventions of  dairymen  ;  by  calling  attention 
thi-ough  the  public  press  to  the  injurious 
effects  on  public  health  and  morals,  of  the 
sale  and  use  of  these  spurious  products 
and  adulterations  as  genuine  butter ;  by 
urgent  appeals  to  members  of  both  houses 
of  cougress,  in  which  he  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  others  who  had  become  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  by  unremitting  labor  ho 
succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  a 
national  law  requiring  butterine  and  oleo- 
margarine to  be  labeled  and  sold  on  their 
merits,  when  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets. 
In  1888,  while  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Sab- 
bath association,  he  prepared  and  sent  to 
fifty  thousand  churches  of  all  denominations 
in  the  United  States,  petitions  praying  con- 
gress to  pass  a  Sunday  law  that  would  ena- 
ble employes  of  the  government  in  the 
military  and  postal  service  to  have  that  day 
for  rest.  This  effort  resulted  in  awakening 
a  new  interest  on  that  subject,  which  became 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  cougress  to  pass 
a  law  requiring  the  gates  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  to  be  closed  on  Sun- 
day. During  Mr.  Lord's  residence  in  Elgin 
he  has  served  as  mayor  of  the  city,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  water  commissioners, 
president  of  the  board  of  education,  member 
of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
In  1846  he  was  married  to  Marcy  B.  Ilendee, 
a  lady  of  refined  manners  and  charitable  dis- 
position, who  exerted  a  wide  influence  for 
good  and  was  lieloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
Two  sons  born  of  this  marriage  lie  in  the 
V)eautiful  Greenwood  cemetery  in  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  Lord  died  iu  1885,  and  four  years 
afterwards  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Car- 
penter,   widow   of  the  late  Hon.  J.  A.  Car- 
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peiiter,  a  lady  of  estimable  character  and 
substantial  fortuue  in  her  own  right,  who 
finds  great  enjoyment  in  practical  benevo- 
lence. She  joins  her  husband  heartily  in  all 
plans  to  promote  and  assist  worthy  under- 
takings of  public  interest  and  in  building 
chui-ches  and  charitable  institutions.'  They 
jointly  gave  a  tract  of  ground,  centrally 
located  in  the  city  and  worth  twenty-five 
thousand  dollai-s,  as  a  building  site  for  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  Mr. 
Lord  donated  two  blocks  worth  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a 
building.  I.  E.  Brown,  state  secretary, 
acknowledged  these  gifts  in  the  following 
note: 

"  I  want  to  express  to  you  personally  the 
thanks  I  feel  for  your  sj)lendid  gift  to  the 
Elgin  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
I  hoj)e  as  tlie  years  go  by  you  may  continu- 
ally be  led  to  rejoice  as  you  see  this  splendid 
gift  transmuted  into  young  manhood  made 
stronger  and  belter  through  instrumentali- 
ties thus  fnrnished.  I  believe  we  shall  soon 
see  in  Elgin  one  of  the  finest  association 
buildings  on  this  continent.  Anything  I 
can  do  to  assist  in  making  it  what  it  should 
be  I  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  do." 

Recently,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord  donated  to  the 
city  of  Elgin  al>out  sixty  acres  of  land  with- 
in the  city  limits  for  a  pnblic  park.  Since 
their  marriage  they  have  spent  much  time 
in  travel,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
also  in  Europe.  They  have  extended  their 
travels  into  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land  and  Syria, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  customs  of 
the  peoples  and  studying  the  antiquity  and 
history  of  the  countries.  The  knowledge 
thus  acquired  tends  to  broaden  the  views  of 
life  and  enable  intelligent  observers  to  ap- 
preciate more  fully  the  opportunities  for 
good  around  them  and  the  obligations  of 
public  duty  imposed  bj'  great  wealth.  To 
this  worthy  couple  such  ol)ligations  are 
opportunity  as  well  as  duty. 


JULIUS   A.   CARPENTER. 

Hon.  Julius  Anc.elo  Carpenter  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  universally 
esteemed  men  of  northern  Hlinois.  His 
ventures  and  enterprises  were  no  less  valua- 
ble to  the  community  and  the  state  than 
they  were  advantageous  to  himself.  De- 
scended from  a  sturdy  New  England  ances- 
try, whose  early  representatives  had  sought 
freedom  and  opjiortunity  in  the  new  world, 
he  was  born  at  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts, 
August  19,  1827.  At  the  age  of  ten  years 
he  came  to  Illinois  with  his  parents,  who 
located  on  Fox  river,  on  the  present  site  of 
the  village  of  Carpentersville.  They  were 
pioneers  in  that  locality.  His  boyhood'  was 
passed  on  his  father's  farm,  subject  to  the 
lal)or  and  the  limitations  incident  to  pioneer 
life  in  the  country.  He  enjoyed,  however, 
the  advantages  of  early  training  by  a  mother 
of  superior  gifts  and  accomplishments,  a 
woman  of  rare  tact  and  gentleness,  strong 
character  and  refinement.  This  was  his 
compensation  for  the  privations  endured  in 
a  sparsely  settled  community,  affording  few 
educational  advantages  except  such  as  are 
found  in  the  open  book  of  nature.  The 
most  beneficent  infiuence  that  enters  into  the 
building  of  a  boy's  character  is  the  jjatient, 
intelligent  devotion  of  his  mother.  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  honest  effort,  and  lives  in 
memory  when  more  pretentious  agencies  are 
forgotten.  Tliis  boy  was  fortunate  in  his 
mother,  as  well  as  other  associates  of  child- 
hood, so  that  the  controlling  influences  that 
gave  form  and  purpose  to  his  adult  life 
were,  hajipily,  elevating.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  years  he  embarked  in  his  first  busi- 
ness venture  by  opening  a  small  store  in  the 
village  of  Carpentersville.  The  enterprise 
was  successful.  He  had  a  genius  for  com- 
mercial pursuits.  His  success  attracted  the 
favt)rable  notice  of  an  uncle,  living  in  Prov- 
idence, Rhode    Island,  who  had  built  a  mill 
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on  the  river  near  Carpeutersville  and  en- 
trusted its  management  to  a  local  agent  who 
proved  incompetent.  In  hope  of  retrieving 
his  fortune,  this  uncle  presented  a  fourth  in- 
terest in  the  property  to  him  and  gave  him 
its  exclusive  management.  He  assumed  the 
responsibility  and  made  the  mill  profital)le, 
eventually  becoming  the  sole  proprietor. 
His  business  career  was  now  fairly  opened, 
and  he  not  only  built  for  himself  a  fortune, 
and  a  reputation  broader  than  the  state,  but 
al.so  established  and  built  up  industries  of 
great  value  in  developing  the  country  and 
improving  the  conditions  of  life.  He  jdatted 
the  village  of  Carpeutersville  in  1850  ;  be- 
came owner  its  water  privileges,  and  liridged 
the  river  at  his  personal  expense.  In  1866 
he  built  the  Valley  Woolen  Mills,  by  means 
of  a  stock  company,  which  he  organized 
and  managed.  Two  years  later  he  secured 
some  of  the  stock  of  the  Illinois  Iron  Bolt 
Co.,  and  on  becoming  its  president  and 
business  manager,  made  it  a  great  and  profit- 
able manufactory,  by  his  remarkal)le  execu- 
tive ability.  The  foundations  of  this 
industry  were  so  well  laid  and  its  methods 
of  conducting  business  so  well  establislie<l 
by  Mr.  Carpenter,  that  has  continued  to 
grow  and  flourish  since  his  death.  Tlie 
company's  success  has  been  phenomenal  in 
one  res[)ect  at  least  :  its  business  has  been 
continued  through  periods  of  financial 
stringency  without  interruption  and  without 
borrowing  a  dollar  at  any  time.  He  organ- 
ized the  Star  ]Manufacturing  Conjpany,  for 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  iiuidements, 
establishing  a  planing  mill  and  lumber  yard, 
and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  building  up  all 
the  other  industries  of  the  village.  He  was 
instrumental  in  securing  an  extension  of  the 
Northwestern  railroad  through  his  t<i\vn. 
He  became  a  large  land  owner,  not  only  in 
Kane  county,  but  also  in  other  counties  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  other  western  states. 
The  exercise  of  such  financial  aliility  as  he 


possessed  was  hampered  l)y  the  environ- 
ments of  so  small  a  town  as  that  in  wliich 
his  first  investments  were  made,  so  in  1875 
he  removed  to  Elgin,  purchased  a  fine  resi- 
dence, and  in  connection  with  I.  V.  Bos- 
wortli  established  the  liaiiking  house  of 
Bosworth,  Carpenter  and  Co.  The  firm  con- 
tinued to  operate  this  bank  until  a  favorable 
opportunity  was  j)resented  to  merge  its  in- 
terests into  those  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Elgin.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Elgin 
City  Savings  Bank,  and  in  1877  became 
treasurer  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  continuing  in  the  oftici'  until 
his  death.  In  his  former  home  he  had  been 
[lostmaster,  township  supervisor  and  rejire- 
sentative  in  the  state  legislature.  His  ser- 
vices in  the  house  of  representatives  began 
in  1871,  about  the  time  of  inaugurating  the 
new  constitution  of  the  state,  and  his  ability 
to  organize  was  of  great  value  in  adaj)ting 
the  legislation  to  the  new  conditions.  He 
was  reelected  in  187:^  and  served  with  great 
credit  on  the  committees  of  finance,  man- 
ufactures and  the  tariff.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful clianipion  of  the  existing-  law 
which  re(|uires  the  payment  of  a  hitili 
license  tax  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
liiiuors.  His  activity  in  the  legisla- 
ture was  as  marked  and  potential  as 
in  private  life.  His  iiiflucnce  was  aji- 
preciated,  and  he  was  po])uhu-  with  fellow 
members.  He  was  married  in  Aj)ril,  1852, 
to  Miss  INIary  Edwards,  the  playmate  and 
companion  of  his  boyhood.  Three  cliilciren 
were  born  of  the  marriage,  but  all  of  tlieni 
died  in  cliildlKiod.  His  «ifc  was  always 
helpful,  coutrilmting  in  countless  ways  to- 
ward building  up  the  fortune  which  he  left. 
She  entered  heartily  into  his  jilans  and  en- 
couraged him  with  her  sympathy  ami  confi- 
dence. After  his  death  she  built  a  beautiful 
Congregational  church  and  parsonage  at  Car- 
])entersville,  which  she  maintains  at  her  own 
expense,  including  the  i>astor's  salary .     The 
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church  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  size  in  the 
state.  Mr.  Carpenter  died  at  his  home  in 
Elgin,  March,  ISSO,  after  a  life  of  remarka- 
ble achievement,  considering  his  environ- 
ments. The  man  who  inaugurates  and  car- 
ries to  success  enterprises  of  great  magni- 
tude usually  operates  in  a  commercial  cen- 
tre, and  has  the  advantages  of  associations 
and  connections  whose  contributory  influence 
is  an  appreciable  factor.  Individual  success 
is  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  universal  suc- 
cess incident  to  the  growth  and  upbuilding 
of  a  metropolis.  It  requires  greater  genius 
and  sti'onger  financial  traits  to  organize  the 
feeble  elements  in  a  new  settlement  so  as  to 
win  fame  and  fortune.  The  individuality 
of  the  man  is  the  controlling  princij)le  and 
force  in  such  a  contest.  If  he  has  the  nec- 
essary breadth  of  mind,  fertility  of  resource, 
integrity  and  continuity  of  purpose,  energy 
and  industry  to  win  consj)icuous  success  in 
commercial  affairs,  establish  profitable  in- 
dustries and  fill  official  station  with  honor 
and  usefulness,  his  intellectual  endowment 
is  universally  recognized.  Mr.  Carpenter 
accom[ilished  all  that,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintained  popular  esteem  and  confidence. 
He  possessed  social  traits  of  a  genial  quality 
and  his  home  life  was  characterized  by  gen- 
tleness and  affection.  Accompanied  by  his 
wife  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and 
studied  the  organized  industries  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent,  acquiring  infor- 
mation of  value  in  the  organization  of  some 
of  the  enterprises  which  he  founded. 


E.  F.  BUTTON. 

General  Everei.i,  Fletcher  Dutton,  a 
leading  citizen  of  Sycamore,  DeKalb  county, 
Illinois,  president  of  the  Sycamore  national 
bank  and  prominent  as  a  real  estate  operator 
in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  was  born  in  Charlestown, 
Sullivan  county.  New  Hampshire,  on  Janu- 


uary  4th,  1838.  His  father,  Hon.  William 
Parker  Button,  was  born  in  Charlestown, 
New  Hampshire,  on  October  1st,  1817.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lucinda  J. 
Blood,  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire. 
She  was  born  on  January  28,  1818,  at 
Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  and  died  at 
Sycamore,  June  15,  1875.  The  elder  But- 
ton, who  was  married  in  1835,  carried  on 
farming  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  In 
18-14  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Illinois, 
settling  at  first  in  the  town  of  St.  Charles, 
Kane  county.  Later,  he  removed  to  Bu- 
page  county,  and  finally  established  himself 
at  Sycamore,  BeKalb  county,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  early  part  of  1857.  For 
several  years  he  kept  the  Sycamore 
House,  the  leading  hotel  in  this  place,  and 
was  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  prac- 
tically at  the  head  of  the  sheriff's  office,  for 
three  terms.  In  1854  he  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  Sycamore,  and  during  the 
administration  of  President  Pierce,  was 
postmaster  of  that  place.  Reared  in  the 
Jackson  school  of  democracy,  he  was,  from 
his  earliest  manhood,  brave  and  outspoken 
in  his  political  views.  Up  to  1856,  when  he 
made  a  brief  visit  to  Kansas,  he  vigorously 
denounced  the  "Free  State"  doctrine,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  oj)posed  to  vested  rights  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  community,  and  a 
danger  to  the  state.  He  went  to  Kansas, 
confidently  exj)ecting  to  be  confirmed  in  these 
views,  and  with  the  firm  belief  that  the  re- 
port of  his  investigations  would  materially 
strengthen  the  j)restige  of  the  democratic 
party.  When  he  saw,  with  his  own  eyes, 
the  sad  condition  of  affairs  in  that  distracted 
territory,  he  experienced  a  complete  change 
of  opinion,  and  unhesitatingly  and  openly 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  "Free 
State "  idea,  which  previously  he  had  so 
strongly  condemned.  His  course  cost  him 
his  political  position  as  postmaster.  Being 
now   at   liberty  to   change  his  residence,  he 
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removed  at  once  to  Kansas,  settling  on  a 
fai-ni  in  Stanton,  then  in  Lykens  county. 
Within  a  year  after  his  arrival  he  was  elected 
the  first  treasurer  of  the  county,  and  served 
in  that  office  two  terms.  In  1859  he  was 
clidscn  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention,  which  assembled  at  Wyandotte, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  fram- 
ing the  new  constitution.  In  1861,  when 
Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  state,  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  his  county,  the  name  of 
which  had  been  changed  to  iMiami.  For  the 
better  performance  of  his  duties  he  removed 
to  the  county  seat,  Paola,  where  he  resided 
until  1873.  He  was  reelected  sheriff  in 
1863.  During  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Kansas 
affairs  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  federal 
government,  and  served  as  an  aid-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  on  the  staff  of  the 
governor.  In  1873  he  returned  to  Illinois, 
and  till  1876  he  devoted  himself  to  farm- 
ing, but  in  the  latter  year,  he  returned  to 
Paola,  where  he  resided  until  his  death 
in  1888.  Besides  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  the  children  of  the  elder  Dutton  are 
two,  Mrs.  Emma  Stiles,  wife  of  Aaron 
K.  Stiles,  of  Chicago,  and  Charles  E.  Dut- 
ton, now  of  Oakland,  California.  General 
Dutton  was  a  lad  of  eight  years  when  his 
parents  settled  at  Sycamore,  and  during  the 
eleven  years  preceding  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Kansas,  he  passed  the  time  as  an 
assistant  in  his  father's  store  and  in  the 
postottiee,  meanwhile  attending  the  common 
schools  and  finishing  his  education  by  a 
year's  study  at  Mount  Morris,  and  a  similar 
period  at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin.  After 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  Kansas,  which 
occurred  in  February,  1857,  he  assisted  his 
father  in  the  management  of  the  home  farm 
vintil  the  fall  of  1858,  when  he  returned  to 
Sycamore  and  served  as  deputy  county  clerk 
under  Hon.  A.  K.  Stiles,  until  April,  1861. 
On   April    18th,    two    days    after    President 


Lincoln  called  for  troops  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  young  Dutton   enlisted    in 
one  of  the  two  companies  of  DeKalb  county 
volunteers,  which  had  been  formed  in  anti- 
cipation of  such  a   call   being   made.     This 
organization,  commanded  by  Ca])tain  Z,  B. 
Mayo,  with  young  Dutton  as  first  lieutenant, 
was  incorporated  with  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment  of   Illinois   Volunteers,    as    Company 
"  F,"    and  was  mustered  into  the  state  ser- 
vice May  10th,  and  into  the  United  States 
service    at   Dixon,    Illinois,    on   May   24th, 
1861.      On  June  16th,   following,  the  regi- 
ment was  senttoCaseysville,  Illinois,  a  town 
near    St.    Louis,    Missouri,    where   it    main- 
tained a  surveillance  over  the  secession  ele- 
ment of  that  city  until  .luly  6,  when  it  was 
moved  forward  to  Rolla,  Missouri.     August 
13,  Lieutenant  Dutton  was  promoted  to  the 
command    of  his   company,   Captain    Mayo 
having  resigned.      The  regiment   remained 
at  Rolla  until  October  29,  in  addition  to  its 
regular  military  duties  performing  cavalry 
service,     and     as    such    chasing    the    num- 
erous   bands    of    guerillas  and   bushwhack- 
ers with    which  that  section  of  the  country 
was  then  infested.      LTpon  leaving  Rolla  the 
regiment  proceeded  to  Si)ringtield,  Missouri, 
making  forced    marches  and  accomplishing 
the  journey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  four  days,  doing  heavy  skirmish  work  on 
the    way.       General  Fremont,   under  whose 
command  it  now  was,  noting  the  valor  and 
discipline  displayed,  assigned    the  regiment 
to  an  important  position,  where  it  remained 
until  his  removal  when,  the  army  under  him 
l)eing  scattered  to  various    points,  the  Thir- 
teenth was  ordered  back  to  Rolla.   On  March 
6,  1862,  the  regiment  was    ordered  to    sup- 
port the    army  under  command    of  General 
Curtis,  and  moving  at   the  rate    of  twenty- 
five  miles  per  day  came  up  with  it   at  Pea 
Ridge.   The  regiment  was  almost  constantly 
eniraged  in  skirmish  work   during  the  cam- 
paif^n  and  sufl'ered  great  hardships,  the  men 
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being  compelled  for  clays  at  a  time  to  subsist 
wholly  on  jiaivhed  corn  and  wliortle  berries. 
Forced  marches  were  repeatedly  made  and 
some  of  them  were  attended  by  dangers  and 
suffering  scarcely  surpassed  during  the  war. 
The   campaign    down  the    White  river  was 
exceptionally  hazardous  and  severe.   At  first, 
cold,    insufficient   food,    incessant  rain    and 
dangei-s   from  the   marauders  who   infested 
that  region,  made  it  a  most    dismal  experi- 
ence, which  became  misery  during  the  close 
of  the  march,   the  cold    having  changed  to 
intense  heat,  and  there  being  no    water  save 
in  the  cypress  swamps,  abounding  in  reptiles 
and  filth,  the  wells  being  poisoned  or  other- 
wise rendered  unfit  for  use  by  the  citizens  of 
the     locality     as    the    troops     approached. 
After  three    months  of    experiences  of  this 
character    the    regiment     i-eached    Helena, 
Arkansas,  on  July  14,  with  half  its  numbers 
sick  from  the  effects  of  hardship  and  priva- 
tion.     Sent  home  on  sick  leave  in    August, 
Captain  Button  was  appointed  major  of  the 
One  Hundred    and  Fifth    Illinois  Infantry, 
which    was  raised  in  DeKalb   and  DuPage 
counties,  under  the  new  call    for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  troops  ;  and  on  September  22, 
was  transferred  to  that  command  by  special 
order  of   the    secretary    of  war,  i)roceeding 
with  it,  about  a  week  later,  to  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky where  it  was  assigned  to  the  army  un- 
der General  Rosecrans,  encamped  near  Bowl- 
ing Green.      On  November  11,  the  brigade, 
of  which  it  formed   a  part,    was   ordered  to 
Scottsville,  Kentucky,  and  on  November  25, 
marched  to   Gallatin,    Tennessee,    where   it 
went  into  winter  quarters.   On  December  11, 
the   "One  Hundred   and  Fifth"  was  moved 
to  South   Tunnel,   where    it  remained    until 
February  1,  1863,  when  it  rejoined  the  brig- 
ade at  Gallatin,  continuing  at  that  place  un- 
til the  close    of  spring.      During  these    six 
months  of  arduous  labor  Major  Dutton  had 
charge  of  the  scouts  of  the    brigade,  some 
twn  hundred  and    fifty  in    number,    and    was 


almost  constantly  in  the  saddle.     The  coun- 
try round  about  was  scoured  with  unflagging 
diligence    and  large    numbers    of    prisoners 
and  many   horses,  mules  and   munitions  of 
war  were  captured.      On   June  1,  18G3,    the 
regiment  proceeded  to  Lavergne  and  a  month 
later  was  ordered  to  Murfreesboro.      Subse- 
quently it    was  ordered  back    to  Lavergne, 
and  on  August  19,    entered    Fort  Negley  at 
Nashville,  where  it  remained  until  February, 
1864.      While  at  this  latter  post  many  of  its 
officers  and  men    were  detailed  for    special 
duty.      Major  Dutton  was  made  a  member  of 
the  board  constituted  by  the  war  department 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  and   assigning 
officers  to  the  regiments  of  colored  men  and 
remained  in  that  duty  until  May  1,  when  he 
rejoined   his   regiment  which   was  then   as- 
signed to  the  First  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Twentieth  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Ma- 
jor-General  Jo.  Hooker,  in    which  it  served 
to  the  end  of  the    war.      General  Benjamin 
Harrison,  afterwai-ds  president  of    the  LTni- 
ted  States,  was  in  command  of  this  brigade 
during  the  closing  months  of  its  service.    In 
the  battle  of  Resaca  the  "  One  Hundred  and 
Fifth"  took  a  distinguished  part  and  for  its 
gallantry  was  specially  complimented    in  or- 
ders by  its  commander.  Colonel  Daniel  Dus- 
tin,  one  of  the  most  intrei)id  and  comi)etent 
officers    in  the   whole  army.       In    the  cam- 
paigns in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  likewise 
the  regiment  won    the    most  favorable  com- 
ment by  its  achievements,    and    Major  Dut- 
ton was  frequently    mentioned  for  his  "gal- 
lantry   and    dash."     From    July   13,    until 
August  4,  Major    Dutton  was  in    command 
of  the  regiment.  Colonel  Dustin  being  absent 
on  furlough.   During  this  period  occurred  the 
battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  (July  20),  in  which 
the    "One  Hundred  and  Fifth"  was  heavily 
engaged   and   had  the   honor    of    capturing 
the  flag  of  the  Twelfth  Louisiana  Regiment. 
The  record  of  the  regiment  during    the  At- 
lanta campaign — from  ^Nlay    2d,    to  Septem- 
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ber  2,  1864, — was  exceptionally  brilliant, 
the  battles  in  which  it  participated  being 
Resaca,  Cassville,  New  Hope  Church,  Gol- 
gothe.  Gulps  Farm,  Peach  Tree  Creek  and 
Atlanta.  Early  in  August,  1864,  Major 
Button  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel 
of  his  regiment,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
promoted  to  its  command,  his  senior  officer 
Colonel  Dustin,  having  been  raised  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general.  Leaving  At- 
lanta the  "One Hundred  and  Fifth"  marched 
with  Sherman's  ai-my  "to  the  sea,"  and  from 
Savannah  through  South  Carolina  and  North 
Carolina,  to  Goldsboro  and  Raleigh,  thence 
through  Richmond  to  Washington,  partici- 
pating in  the  battles  of  Lawtonville,  Febru- 
ary 2,  1865,  and  Smith's  Farm,  or  Averys- 
boro,  March  15th,  1865.  In  this  latter 
engagement  the  "One  Hundred  and  Fifth" 
drove  the  enemy  from  his  works  and 
captured  two  twelve  pound  guns  which 
Colonel  Button  and  some  of  his  men 
turned  and  fired  on  the  retreating  "confed- 
erates." For  "gallantry  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  campaign  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  for  distinguished  services  at 
the  battle  of  Smith's  Farm,  North  Cai'oliua," 
Colonel  Button  was  breveted  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral, United  States  Volunteers,  with  rank 
from  March  15,  1865.  At  the  head  of  his 
command  Colonel  Button  participated  in  the 
grand  review  in  Washington.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  at  the  capital  on 
June  7,  1865,  after  a  continuous  service  of 
over  four  years  and  two  months.  He  then 
returned  to  Sycamore,  Illinois,  and  in  1868 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Belvalb  county,  in  which  capacity  he  offi- 
ciated for  eight  years.  In  the  winter  of 
1877,  during  the  Thirtieth  General  Assem- 
bly of  Illinois,  he  was  elected  and  served  as 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Northern  Grand  Bivision  of 
Illinois  and  held  that  position   until  Becem- 


ber  1,  1884.  In  1883,  upon  the  death  of  J. 
S.  Waterman,  president  of  the  Sycamore 
National  Bank,  General  Button,  who  wa.s 
the  owner  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock 
of  this  institution,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy 
thus  occasioned,  and  is  still  the  incumbent 
of  the  position.  He  has  made  a  close  study 
of  monetary  matters  and  his  judgment  is 
highly  respected  in  financial  and  commercial 
circles.  For  some  years  past  he  has  been  an 
extensive  operator  in  real  estate  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  One  of  his  possessions  is  a  farm  of 
four  hundred  acres,  near  Genoa,  devoted 
wholly  to  dairy  j)roducts,  and  in  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  he  is  the  proprietor  of  about  four 
thousand  acres.  A  man  of  rare  experience, 
broad  views  and  unimpeachable  integrity. 
General  Button  is  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  the  community  in  which  he  resides,  and 
is  widely  known  as  a  citizen  of  weight  and 
character.  He  is  a  great  favorite  among 
the  vetei'ans  of  the  civil  war  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  all  their  leading  societies,  including 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re|)ublic.  His 
wife,  Rosina  Adelpha  Paine,  to  whom 
he  was  married  at  Sycamore,  on  Becem- 
l)er  31,  1863,  is  a  native  of  Herkimer 
county,  New  York,  and  the  daughter  of 
Harmon  and  Clarinda  (Van  Horn)  Paine, 
the  former  born  at  German  Flats,  Herkimer 
county.  New  York,  on  July  25,  1822,  and 
the  latter  at  Springfield,  New  York,  on 
February  26,  1824.  Mr.  Paine  and  his  fam- 
ily removed  to  Sycamore  in  1853,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  the  proprietor  of  Paine's 
Hotel  in  that  place.  Of  late  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Button's  family  consists  of 
two  sons:  George  Everell  Button,  who 
was  born  May  8,  1866,  graduated  at  Lom- 
bard University,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  now 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  banking 
business  at  Sycamore;  and  William  Paine 
Button,    born  A))ril    25,    1872,   who     is    at 
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present  finishing  his  eduoatinn  at  Harvard 
University,  Massachusetts.  Following  in 
the  wake  of  his  worthy  father,  General 
Dntton  has  all  his  life  been  an  earnest  and 
active  republican  and  has  rendered  valuable 
services  to  his  party  which  have  nut  lieen 
forgotten  whenever  he  was  a  candidate  for 
office.  In  religious  views  he  affiliates  with 
the  Universalists  and  with  his  esteemed  wife 
is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Universalist 
church  in  Sycamore,  in  the  good  work  of 
which  both  take  an  active  j)art. 


JOSEPH  F.   GLIDDEN. 

Joseph  F.  Gi.iddex  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, Sullivan  county.  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1813.  His  parents, 
David  and  Polly  Hurd  Glidden,  were  both 
natives  of  that  state,  and  were  married  there, 
but  'in  the  year  after  Joseph,  their  eldest 
son,  was  born,  they  removed  to  Clarendon, 
Orleans  county.  New  York.  For  thirty 
years  they  cultivated  a  farm  at  that  place, 
where  Joseph  was  brought  up,  and  where 
five  other  children  were  born  to  them — 
Betsy,  Eunice,  Willard  J.,  Abigail  and 
Stephen  H.  The  early  years  of  Joseph  were 
spent  like  those  of  most  boys  of  his  class 
and  age  at  that  time  all  through  New  Eng- 
land. He  attended  the  district  school  in 
the  winter  months,  and  during  the  season  of 
farm  operations  he  assisted  his  father  on 
the  farm.  Later  he  became  a  student  at  the 
Middleburg  academy  in  Genesee  county,  and 
afterwards  at  the  seminary  at  Lima,  Liv- 
ingston county,  New  York.  His  choice  of 
occupation  was  determined  by  his  youthful 
surroundings.  His  preference  from  the  first 
was  for  an  agricultural  life,  for  which 
his  experience  from  boyhood  especially 
qualified  him.  In  those  days  it  was  custom- 
ary   for  the    young    farmer  making  a  start 


in    life  to   rent   a    farm,    as    few    jxissessed 
capital    enough    to    begin     as    proprietors. 
iNIr.    Glidden  spent    some  years    of    patient 
toil  as  a  tenant  farmer,  and  then  determined 
to  come  west,  where  land  could  not  only  be 
purchased  on  much  easier  terms,  but  where 
a  thrifty  and  energetic  farmer  could  make 
money  out  of  the  produce  and  stock  of  his 
new  farm  much  faster  than  was  ])Ossible  to 
the  eastern  farmer,  even   though   the  latter 
had  s])ent  ten  times  as  long  a  portion  of  his 
life   in    Ijringing  his  farm  into  cultivation. 
He    started    in    company    with    his  brother 
Willard  in  the  fall  of  1842,  going  by  way  of 
Detroit,  and  spent  thirty  days  in   Michigan 
on  the  wheat  farms  of  that  state,  operating 
a   couple  of  threshing  machines    which    be 
had   taken  with  him,  with  the  help  of  Wil- 
lard and  two  other  men.      He   thus   worked 
his  way  to  St.  Joseph,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  whence  he  shipped   his 
machines  to  Chicago.       For  the    next  two 
years  he  earned  by  the  hire  of  his  machines 
in  and  around  De  Kalb  and  Ogle  counties  a 
sum  sufficient,  after  paying  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence, to  enable  him  to  buy  600  acres  of 
land  located  in  section  22,  De  Kalb  township, 
from  his  cousin,  Russell  Huntley,  of  which 
he  took  possession   in  1845,  and   which   he 
still  owns.     In  the  previous  year  his  parents 
also  came  to  Illinois,  and  stayed  with  him  in 
Ogle  county,  where  he  was  then  living,  and 
when   he  removed  to  his  own   farm   in  De 
Kalb  township  they  went  with  him,  remain- 
ing inmates  of  his  household  until  they  died. 
While  still  living   in   New  York  state  Mr. 
Glidden  had  married  his  first  wife,  Clarissa 
Foster,  in   1837.      He  left  his  wife  and  two 
children  behind  him  when  became  west,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  children  liad  died.     His 
wife  came  to  Ogle  county  in    June,    1843, 
and  died  the  ne.\t  year  in  childbirth,  leaving 
a  little  daughter,  who  also  died    in  infancy. 
Tlie   children  of  this  marriage  were  named 
Viryil,  Homer,  and  Clarissa.      Mr.  Glidden 
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niarrieil  again  in  October  1851,  his  second 
wife  being  Lucinda  Warne.  They  were 
married  in  Kane  countj',  and  have  one  child, 
Elva  F.,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  W.  II. 
Bush,  a  Chicago  merchant.  ]\Ir.  (iiiddcii 
occupied  his  farm  from  tlie  time  lie  took 
possession  of  it  in  1845  until  1877.  Dur- 
ing that  period  he  increased  its  extent  to 
more  tlian  800  acres,  and  by  careful  cultiva- 
tion, has  made  it  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
valuable  farms  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  state.  While  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  farm,  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  practicability  of  substituting  wire 
fences  for  the  old  fashioned  rail  and  Osage 
orange  hedge  fences,  which,  in  a  prairie 
country,  are  difticult  and  e.vpensive  to  keep 
uj),  and  his  interest  in  the  matter  was  quick- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  ))atents, 
issued  in  1867  for  barb-wire  fencing,  had 
had  comparatively  little  result,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  insutticiency  of  the  material  of 
which  the  earliest  fences  of  this  description 
were  made.  The  want  of  some  cheap  and 
effective  material  for  fencing  had  hampered 
all  the  operations  of  the  farmers  in  the  prai- 
rie states  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  the 
problem  still  remained  unsolved.  Mr.  Olid- 
den  began  a  course  of  experiments  with 
barb-wire  fencing,  in  which  he  recognized 
the  possible  solution  of  the  question  how,  in 
a  country  coni))aratively  destitute  of  stone  or 
timber  for  purposes  of  enclosure,  a  fence 
could  l)e  constructed  of  material  that  would 
be  at  once  cheap,  effective  and  durable.  He 
cut  barl)s  by  hand,  and  invented  a  jirocess 
for  twisting  them  about  the  wire.  The 
first  fence  that  he  made  in  this  way  he 
stretched  across  his  barnyard  at  De  Kalb, 
where  it  still  remains  to  demonstrate  the 
complete  success  of  his  early  experiments. 
He  continued  to  improve  upon  his  original 
device  until  he  had  succeeded  in  producing 
the  article  which  is  now  in  common  use  all 
over  the  western  country,  and  manufactured 


under  his  patents  l)y  thousands  of  tons  every 
year.  He  applied  for  letters  patent  in  Octo- 
ber, 1873,  which  were  issued  to  him  in 
the  following  year,  and  immediately  asso- 
ciated with  himself  in  the  manufacture  of 
barlj-wire  fence,  Mr.  Isaac  L.  EUwood,  a 
hardware  merchant  of  DeKalb,  who  had  ex- 
pended considerable  time  and  money  in  con- 
temporaneous experiments  with  various 
kinds  of  fencing.  They  rented  a  small 
Ijuilding  and  employed  a  corps  of  laborers, 
chietly  boys  ;  but  the  rapid  increase  of  their 
business  in  a  short  time  necessitated  their 
removal  to  more  commodious  and  centrally 
located  quarters.  In  the  winter  of  1874-5 
they  took  ])ossession  of  their  factory  at  De 
Kalb,  and  in  the  following  s))ring  com- 
menced business  with  a  working  force  of 
thirty  men.  From  time  to  time  further  im- 
provements, the  result  of  growing  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture,  were  made  in  the 
quality  of  the  article  produced,  each  succes- 
sive imj)roveiiient  being  protected  by  an  ad- 
ditional patent.  Messrs.  Glidden  and  Ell- 
wood  continneil  the  lousiness  together  until 
March  187t),  when  the  Washburn  and  Moen 
Manufacturing  Com]iaii\  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  purchased  tlie  half  interest  of 
Mr.  Glidden,  and  the  present  firm  of  I.  L. 
Ellwood  and  ('ompany  was  established.  Mr. 
(Tlidden  received  160,000  and  a  guarantee  of 
twenty-five  cents  on  every  hundred  pounds 
of  fencing  material  produced.  The  royalty 
l)aid  him  has  since  been  reduced  to  five  cents 
per  hundredweight,  but  even  at  that  rate  the 
enormous  |)roductioii  of  barVj-wire  required 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket yields  him  a  generous  income  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  invention  which  has  ])roved  as 
helpful  to  the  development  of  American 
agriculture  as  the  cotton  gin  or  the  reaping 
machine.  Since  1876  he  has  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  exten- 
sive farming  lands  in  De  Kalb  county,  which 
now   comprise   1500  acres.      He   is  also  en- 
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gageil  to  a  I'oiisitlerable  extent  in  stock  rais- 
ing, and  is  the  owner,  in  conjunction  w  itli 
IT.  B.  Sanborn,  of  a  cattle  ranch  in  the  sec- 
tion of  country  known  as  the  Panhandle  of 
Texa.s.  Here  they  own  two  hundred  and 
eighty  squai-e  miles  of  territory,  requiring 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  fencing, 
which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  and 
they  are  now  herding  there  about  1(5,000 
lica<l  of  cattle.  Mr.  Glidden  also  owns  the 
entire  interest  in  a  flour  mill  at  De  Kalb. 
Wiiile  thus  diligent  and  i)rosjjerous  in  busi- 
ness, he  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  citizenship.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  De  Kalb  county,  and  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  last  democratic 
official  of  the  county.  He  has  served  as 
supervisor  of  his  township  for  several  terms, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  some  other 
local  offices  of  minor  importance.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Both  in 
his  public  capacities  and  in  private  life,  he 
has  preserved  an  unblemished  record  ;  as  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  northern  Illinois,  he  is 
held  in  the  highest  respect  by  his  fellow  cit- 
izens, and  regarded  with  the  veneration  to 
which  the  weight  of  nearly  fourscore  years 
entitles  him  by  the  new  generation  whom  he 
has  seen  grow  up  around  him.  Shortly  after 
commencing  the  manufacture  of  barb-ware  at 
De  Kalb,  he  built  the  Glidden  House  there, 
and  when  in  1877  he  gave  up  the  personal 
management  of  bis  farm,  he  removed  to  the 
city  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Glidden 
House,  where  he  now  resides. 


REV.   H.   W.  THOMAS. 

Rev.  Hieam  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  the  Peoples  Church,  Chicago,  is  of  Ger- 
man and  Welch  descent  on  his  father's  side, 
and  on  his  mother',s  of  Scotch  and  English 
extraction.      He  is  the  fourth   son  of  Joseph 


and  Margaret  (McDonald)  Thomas,  who  had 
two  daughters,  younger  than  Hiram,  and 
were  well-to-do  farmers  residing  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  (April  29,  1832)  in  Hampshire 
county,  West  Virginia.  When  but  a  year 
old  his  parents  removed  to  Preston  county 
near  the  Maryland  line,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood.  He  was  naturally  of  a  slender 
constitution,  with  a  massive  brain  over-top- 
ping his  body,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  his 
childhood  and  early  manhood  were  spent 
among  the  rugged  and  health-giving  moun- 
tains, where  also  his  occupation — that  of  a 
farmer's  boy — conduced  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  that  physical  vigor  which  has  scarcely 
lagged  behind  his  extraordinary  mental  en- 
ergy through  life.  In  temperament  and 
mental  make-uj)  Doctor  Thomas  is  a  happy 
blending  of  his  ancestral  traits, — having  the 
German  love  of  study  and  breadth  of  philos- 
ophy, the  Scotch  and  English  self-reliance. 
Such  was  his  thirst  for  knowledge  that  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  one  hundred 
miles  on  foot  to  Hardy  county,  Virginia, 
and  worked  nights  and  mornings  for  a  win- 
ter's schooling  at  a  little  village  academy. 
Two  years  later  he  became  a  pupil  of  Doctor 
McKesson,  of  his  neighborhood,  who  took 
him  under  his  private  tutelage  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  attended  the  Coopers- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  academy,  and  subse- 
quently the  Berlin  Seminary,  in  the  same 
state,  then  under  the  direction  of  J.  F. 
Eberhart,  now  a  member  of  the  Peoples 
Church,  Chicago,  and  a  firm  friend  of  the 
Doctor's.  On  removing  to  Iowa,  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  he  worked  with  his  parents 
on  the  farm  during  the  summer,  in  building 
the  new  home  in  Washington  county,  labor- 
ing all  the  week,  and  preaching  Sundays. 
After  this  he  continued  his  studies  privately 
under  Doctor  Charles  Elliot,  formerly  pres- 
ident of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University;  but 
like  many  men  of  mark  he  has  never  gradu- 
ated, but  ex])ects  to  remain  a  student  to  the 
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end  of  life.  The  greater  part  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  books  he  has  acquired  since  he  began 
to  preach.  The  religious  convictions  and 
experience  of  Doctor  Thomas  were  mani- 
fested early  in  life.  His  mother  was  a  de- 
vout Methodist  and  his  father  a  Quaker. 
The  moral  tone  of  the  family  was  high,  and 
its  religion  intensely  devotional  and  practi- 
cal. He  dates  his  conversion  from  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Like  many  other  great  preach- 
ers, he  seems  to  liavc  liad  tlie  cunvictii)n 
from  childhood  that  lie  should  one  day 
|)reach  the  gospel.  His  convcrsidii  enijiha- 
sized  that  convictinn,  .uid  tliougli  he  foiiglit 
against  it  with  many  doubts  and  mis-givings 
for  a  time,  he  soon  after  entered  ujion  his 
life  work  which  has  fully  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  his  chosen  calling.  In  ^Nlarcli, 
1855,  before  removing  to  Iowa,  he  married 
Miss  Emeline  C.  JMerrick,  an  acconi])lished 
young  lady  of  Dempstown,  Pennsylvania. 
This  union  has  proved  a  hajjpy  one,  and 
through  all  the  extraordinary  trials  of  an 
itinerant  Methodist  ]ireacheron  the  frontier, 
as  well  as  in  later  and  more  beneficial  for- 
tunes, they  have  found  in  each  other  an  un- 
failing source  of  strength  and  consolation. 
He  at  first  joined  the  Pittsburgh  con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Association,  or 
German  Methodists,  but  upon  settling  in 
Iowa,  transferred  his  fcllowshij)  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  clnucli.  His  principal 
charges  in  Iowa  were  at  Marshall,  Fort 
Madison,  \Yashington,  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Burlington,  including  two  years  spent  as 
chaplain  of  the  state  penitentiary  at  Fort 
Madison.  In  1869  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Rock  River  conference  and  stationed  at 
Park  Avenue,  Chicago.  After  three  years 
he  was  apiwinted  to  the  First  Church  (Meth- 
odist Church  Block)  of  the  same  city,  where 
he  also  remained  three  years.  He  was  then 
sent  to  the  First  Church  of  Aurora,  for  two 
years,  and  next  to  Centenary  Church,  Chi- 
cago,   where    his  term  expired   in   October, 


1880.  Doctor  Thomas  has  not  vaulted  sud- 
denly into  popularity  in  these  late  years  of 
his  ministry.  His  career  in  the  pulpit  has 
been  one  of  the  best  illustrations  that  coidd 
be  furnished  of  that  gradual  unfolding  or 
growth  which  he  so  eloquently  portrays  in 
his  sermon — "  first  the  blade  and  then  the 
ear,  and  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
For  this  evolution  he  sees  everywhere  in  na- 
ture and  social  life,  and  no  less  so  in  relig- 
ion. Accordingly  his  early  preaching  gave 
promise  of  his  later  fame.  He  always  drew 
large  congregations  and  tlie  clmrches  tliun- 
ished  under  his  care.  Astute  friends  pre- 
dicted many  years  ago  that  he  had  only  to  be 
transferred  to  a  large  city  to  acijuire  a  na- 
tional reputati(^n.  This  has  been  fulfilled  ; 
but  his  success  in  Chicago  is  only  a  rep- 
etition of  his  career  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  of  liis  earlier  ministry. 
The  life  of  Dr.  Thomas  has  not  been  with- 
out many  deep  sorrows.  Of  the  seven  chil- 
dren born  to  his  home  but  one  survives  at 
this  writing,  viz..  Dr.  Homer  M.  Thomas,  a 
graduate  of  Rush  Medical  College.  His 
large  persunal  experience  in  the  school  of 
grief  has  given  him  access  to  the  hearts  of 
the  afflicted  and  desolate,  which  none  not 
tempered  in  the  same  school  can  attain.  He 
was  born  and  reared  in  humlile  life,  and  is 
familiar  with  its  trials  and  temptations.  He 
is  near  to  the  heart  of  the  common  people, 
who  hear  him.  as  they  did  the  Master, 
"gladly."  It  is  at  funerals  especially  where 
the  tenderness  of  his  preaching  is  brought 
out.  At  the  funeral  of  John  W.  Coon,  the 
famous  billiard  player,  many  years  ago,  he 
used  these  memorable  words:  "Nothing 
j)ains  me  more  or  gives  me  more  anxious 
thought,  than  that  the  world's  great  need  and 
religion's  great  gift,  man's  want  and  God's 
fullness  cannot  be  brought  together.  It 
rests  upon  me  with  such  weight  that  I  have 
sometimes  almost  felt  that  God  calls  me  to  a 
rainistry-at-large  outside  of  the  church,  that 
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I  might  get  uear  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
the  jieojile."  The  proiihecy  was  then  being 
fulfilled.  It  was  manifest  that  a  separation 
must  sooner  or  later  come.  Although  f(jr 
sometime  the  narrow-minded  of  his  sect,  es- 
jiecially  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  looked 
with  disfavor  upon  his  liberal  views,  it  was 
not  until  after  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
church  that  the  cry  of  "heresy"  was  defi- 
nitely raised  against  him,  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  church  began  to  contemplate  his 
trial  and  deposition  from  the  ministry.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  pastorate  here  he  was 
sent  out  of  the  city  to  Aurora.  This  action 
aroused  a  storm  of  indignation.  His  own 
church,  the  newspapers  and  the  general  pub- 
lic believed  that  this  was  a  scheme  intended 
to  injure  and  finally  ruin  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Thomas,  and  several  large  and  wealthy 
churches  of  other  denominations  were  of- 
fered him.  He,  however,  went  quietly  to  his 
appointment,  and  by  faithful  labor  built  up 
a  large  congregation  in  Aurora.  His  friends 
made  a  determined  eflFort  and  got  him  back 
to  Chicago,  to  the  Centenary  church  in  1877. 
This  church  under  his  ministry  became  one 
of  the  largest  congregations  in  the  northwest. 
But  it  was  said  the  Centenary  church  was 
becoming  "Thomasized."  During  all  this 
time  he  was  lecturing  throughout  the  north- 
west, and  in  this  way  largely  e.\tending  his 
fame  and  his  opinions.  When  the  next  con- 
ference met  at  Mount  Carroll,  in  October, 
1878,  the  subject  of  his  heretical  utterances 
was  privately  discussed  and  a  plan  carefully 
matured  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue.  A 
committee  was  api)ointed  on  Conference  re- 
lations— something  unusual  in  Methodist 
economy.  But  before  any  report  was  made, 
or  the  case  could  be  heard,  the  presiding 
bishop,  Dr.  Foster,  forestalled  action  by 
asking  all  to  arise  to  their  feet  who  felt  that 
no  loyal  Methodist  could  preach  such  doc- 
trines as  those  disseminated  by  Dr.  Thomas. 
Up   to  this   time    no    formal    statement    had 


been  made  of  the  points  objected  to  in  the 
doctor's  preaching,  nor  was  this  done  until 
the  Conference  met  in  Kockford  in  1880, 
although  the  subject  had  been  more  or  less  a 
bone  of  contention  at  preceding  Conferences 
and  committees  had  been  appointed  on  the 
case.  At  the  Conference  of  1880  a  series  of 
resolutions  was  offered  by  W.  H.  Tibbals 
requesting  the  doctor  to  immediately  with- 
draw from  the  church.  They  were  passed 
by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  forty-five,  seventy -five 
members  being  absent  or  refusing  to  vote. 
The  next  day  Dr.  Thomas  read  his  reply  in 
which  he  cited  his  faith  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  refused  to  withdraw.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  his  reply.  This 
they  did,  and  recommended  that  the  whole 
case  be  turned  over  to  the  presiding  elder  of 
Dr.  Thomas'  charge.  Elder  W.  C.  Willing 
of  the  Chicago  district.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted  and  Dr.  Willing  proceeded 
after  the  adjournment  to  make  up  his  com- 
mittee. Meanwhile  Dr.  Thomas  asked  and  re- 
ceived a  supernumerary  relation  pending  the 
action  of  the  committee.  At  Dr.  Thomas' 
request,  Drs.  Jewett  and  Hatfield  were  ap- 
])ointed  his  prosecutors.  The  court  met  in 
September,  1881,  in  the  Methodist  Church 
Block,  and  jn-oceeded  to  give  him  a  prelimi- 
nary trial.  Rev.  Drs.  Miller  and  Bennett 
of  Iowa,  and  Axtell  and  Shepherd  of  Rock 
River  Conference,  were  his  defenders  ;  but 
the  case  went  against  him,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  several  days,  and  he  was  susjiended 
from  the  ministry.  At  this  preliminary  ex- 
amination there  were  three  charges  of  her- 
esy :  On  the  atonement,  on  inspection,  and 
on  future  punishment.  The  doctor  was 
found  guilty  upon  all  three  counts.  Ac- 
cording to  Methodist  usage  this  decision  of 
the  lower  court  was  sent  up  to  Conference, 
which  met  in  October,  1881,  at  Sycamore, 
Illinois,  for  final  adjudication.  The  trial 
began  at  the  opening  session,  October  5th, 
and  continued  at  intervals  till  October  10th, 
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when,  as  was  anticipated,  lie  was  found 
guilty  and  ex]>elled  from  the  ministry  and 
the  church.  The  committee,  however,  did 
not  sustain  the  charge  upon  the  verbal  inspir- 
ation of  the  scriptures,  but  only  ujton  the 
two  counts,  viz.,  the  atonement  and  future 
punishment,  the  vote  standing  upon  the 
former  nine  to  six,  and  upon  the  latter 
eleven  to  four.  The  movement  towards  an 
independent  ])osition  was  taken  in  1880, 
shortly  before  the  conference,  when  many 
Chicago  gentlemen  met  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  be  responsible  for  the  expenses 
of  services  in  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
Accoi'dingly  Hooley's  Theatre  was  engaged, 
and  to  it  Dr.  Thomas  went  after  the  action 
of  the  conference.  Services  were  held  there, 
growing  in  interest  all  the  while  until  May, 
1885,  when  more  commodious  quarters  were 
obtained  in  McVieker's  Theatre,  which  has 
since  been  occuj)ied  for  the  Sunday  meetings, 
with  the  exception  of  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1890  and  1891,  when  McVicker's  was 
being  repaired  from  the  damages  of  the  tire, 
and  services  were  then  held  in  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  The  organization  known  as  "The 
People's  Church"  was  incorporated  in  1880, 
and  the  form  of  organization  enlarged  in 
1889.  Through  the  influence  of  this  move- 
ment several  other  inde})endent  organiza- 
tions bearing  the  same  name  have  sprung  uji 
in  different  cities  feeling  the  need  of  a  larger 
fellowship  and  fraternity  in  cooiierative  re- 
ligious thought  and  work.  Dr.  Thomas  has 
reflected  for  many  years  upon  some  sort  of  a 
non-sectarian  Christian  alliance  or  associa- 
tion. This  thought  was  Ijrought  to  a  cul- 
mination in  the  "Liberal  Christian  Alli- 
ance," organized  largely  through  his  instru- 
mentality in  December,  1890.  Dr.  Thomas 
has  been  a  diligent  worker  outside  of  his 
special  functions  as  a  minister.  He  organ- 
ized the  Philosophical  Society  of  Chicago 
soon  after  the  great  fire  and  was  its  second 
president.      The  society  then    helil    its  meet- 


ings in  the  Methodist  Church  block.  It  was 
composed  of  some  of  the  leading  minds  of 
the  city,  such  as  Judge  Booth,  Professor 
Rodney  Welch,  General  Buford,  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Andrews,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Haven,  E. 
F.  Ablxitt,  J.  W.  Ela,  Prof.  Austin  Beir- 
blower,  and  many  others  of  all  shades  of 
ojiinious  from  agnostic  or  infidel  to  extreme 
orthodox.  He  also  has  a  flourishing  literary 
society  in  connection  with  the  People's 
Church,  with  which  he  has  happily  com- 
bined the  social  element.  The  church  has 
one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  the  city. 


LOYAL   L.    MUNN. 

LoYAi,  L.  MuxN  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1829,  in  the  village  of  Madrid, 
St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York.  His 
father,  Al)el  Munn,  was  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  mother,  Susannah  Barnum 
Munn,  was  born  in  Vermont.  His  grand- 
father, Daniel  Munn,  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts anil  passed  his  youth  in  Adams 
county,  Vermont.  He  was  a  captain  under 
Ethan  Allen,  and  was  the  third  man  to  enter 
Ticonderoga  at  the  surrender  of  the  place 
by  the  English  troops.  Mr.  Munn  received 
his  early  education  at  the  common  school  of 
his  native  place,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year 
came  west  to  join  an  elder  brother  in  Free- 
port,  Illinois.  The  circumstances  and  en- 
vironments of  his  life  as  a  young  man  were 
exactly  the  same  as  those  which  have  formed 
the  common  experience  of  the  majority  of 
young  Americans  who  have  afterwards  by 
the  sheer  force  of  character  risen  to  honora- 
ble station  in  the  community.  For  three 
years  after  his  :nri\al  in  Freejiort,  he  was 
occu]iied  in  I'aiin  work  during  the  summer 
months,  and  attended  school  in  winter.  In 
1849  he  attended  for  about  a  year  the  ses- 
sions of  a  neighboring   select   school.      Dur- 
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ing  the  winter  of  1849  and  1850  be  was  em- 
ployed as  the  teacher  of  a  school  in  the 
northern  part  of  Stephenson  county.  He 
returned  to  Freeport  in  1850  and  began  that 
l)usiness  career  in  which  he  has  been  so  em- 
inently successful,  establishing  himself  there 
at  lirst  as  the  representative  of  several  New 
York  insurance  companies  for  the  states  of 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  an<l  Indiana.  In 
1853  he  organized  the  first  insurance  com- 
pany in  Freeport  under  the  name  of  the  Ste- 
phenson Insurance  Company,  of  which  he 
became  secretary,  continuing  to  act  in  that 
capacity  until  1865,  when  he  was  obliged  by 
ill  health  to  resign  the  jiosition.  In  1857  he 
was  an  active  particii)ant  in  the  organization 
of  the  American  Insurance  Company  in  Free- 
port,  and  was  chosen  as  its  president  in 
1807,  in  which  cajiacity  he  officiated  for 
three  years,  until  in  1870  the  company  re- 
moved its  headquarters  to  Chicago,  when 
Mr.  Mnnn  retired  from  the  presidency  and 
was  elected  one  of  the  directors.  A  man  of 
great  re.sources  and  unusual  energy,  Mr. 
Munn  has  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  develo)>ment  of  the  city  in  which  he 
lives,  and  has  been  the  sagacious  and  inde- 
fatigable initiator  of  many  enterprises  which 
have  met  with  abundant  success.  As  soon 
as  he  recovered  from  the  indisposition  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish 
temjiorarily  the  prosecution  of  business  in 
1865,  he  looked  about  for  some  new  field  for 
the  employment  of  his  energies,  and  in  1866 
engaged  in  the  dry-goods  business  in  part- 
nership -nrith  his  brother,  the  firm  name 
being  O.  V.  and  L.  L.  Munn.  He  soon 
bought  out  his  brother's  interest,  and  carried 
on  the  business  alone  for  about  three  years, 
disposing  of  it  to  advantage  in  1869.  lie 
had  for  some  years  been  interested  in  real 
estate  operations,  and  in  1862  built  the  block 
known  as  Munn's  building.  In  1871  he 
bought  a  half  interest  in  the  Freeport  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  which  he  disposed 


of  in  1890.  The  city  of  Freeport  owes  much 
of  its  development  to  the  business  activity 
of  Mr.  Munn,  who  now,  after  a  residence  of 
nearly  lialf  a  century  there,  stands  in  the 
very  highest  rank  of  its  most  honored  and 
respected  citizens.  In  the  race  of  business 
competition,  he  has  had  unscrupulous  rivals 
to  encounter  who  have  tried  to  wrest  from 
him  the  proud  eminence  he  has  acquired,  i)Ut 
the  public  sentiment  of  Free](ort  was  pro- 
nounced so  strongly  in  his  favor  that  he 
came  out  of  the  ordeal  more  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  respect  of  the  community  than 
if  those  attempts  to  injure  him  had  not  been 
made.  By  the  force  of  his  own  upright  and 
manly  character,  he  has  triumphed  alike  over 
enemies  and  obstacles,  and  in  the  evening  of 
his  days  enjoys  his  well-earned  and  deserved 
prosperity,  surrounded  by  friends  to  whom 
he  has  endeared  himself  by  his  affable  and 
genial  disposition,  and  his  unfailing  courtesy 
to  all  who  approach  him.  No  matter  how 
busily  occu])ied  he  may  be  at  the  moment, 
he  is  always  ready  to  receive  and  listen  to 
every  one  who  may  claim  his  attention.  In 
this  trait  of  his  character,  no  doubt,  as 
much  as  in  his  well-known  perseverence  and 
energy,  lies  the  secret  of  the  success  he  has 
attained.  Mr.  Munn  was  married  in  1857 
to  ^liss  Leonora  Lott,  formerly  a  resident  of 
Ogle  county,  Illinois.  In  1861  he  was  again 
married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Hardy,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Miss  Mary  Louise  Ladd,  of 
Haverhill,  New  Hampshire.  He  holds  the 
high  office  of  grand  .secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  His  masonic  record 
is  as  honorable  and  distinguished  as  is  that 
of  his  business  career.  While  his  active 
commercial  life  in  earlier  years,  and  his  en- 
ergy in  the  promotion  of  the  fire  insurance 
business  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  made 
him  well  known  to  a  large  circle  of  business 
acquaintances  throughout  the  northern  and 
central  part  of  the  state,  it  is   probable  that 
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none  of  these  interests  made  him  as  widely 
known  as  his  long  and  active  work  in 
the  great  fraternity  of  freemasons.  He 
joined  the  masonic  fraternity  at  an  early 
age,  being  made  a  master  inason  in 
Excelsior  Lodge  No.  97,  at  Freeport,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1853.  He  has  maintained 
his  connection  with  this  lodge  ever  since, 
and  is  now  a  past-master  in  it.  He  received 
the  capitular  degrees  in  Freeport  Chapter 
No.  23,  being  exalted  therein  June  27, 
1856.  In  the  month  of  March,  1857,  he 
was  created  a  Knight  Temjilar  in  Janesville 
Commandery  No.  2,  of  Wisconsin.  He 
received  the  degrees  in  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,  in  the  bodies  in  Chicago,  up 
to  the  thirty-second  degree,  and  was  crowned 
with  the  thirty-third  grade  in  1870.  He 
united  with  the  bodies  of  this  rite  at  their 
organization  in  Freeport  in  April,  1864,  and 
has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most  efficient 
workers  in  them,  being  now  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  Freeport  Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S. 
In  1865,  he  was  elected  Grand  High  Priest 
of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Illinois.  After 
serving  in  the  subordinate  offices,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  Grand  Commander 
of  Knights  Temj)lar  for  this  jurisdiction. 
For  twenty -five  years  he  has  presided  over 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  Order  of  High 
Priesthood  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  which 
position  he  is  a  ritualist  without  a  superior. 
In  October,  1881,  he  was  elected  Grand  Sec- 
retary of  the  Grand  Lodge  A.  F.  and  A.M., 
and  has  been  reelected  each  year  since,  hav- 
ing jtroved  himself  among  the  most  efficient 
that  ever  held  the  office,  and  made  for  him- 
self an  enviable  record.  In  the  order  of 
Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Constantiue,  he 
is  a  P.  G.  Sovereign  of  the  Grand  Imperial 
Council  of  Illinois.  He  has  served  in  offi- 
cial stations  ever  since  his  first  association 
with  freemasonry,  and  none  of  his  fellow 
craftsmen  or  royal  brethren  can  remember 
the  time  when  he    was  not    on  hand,  readv 


and  willing  to  do  his  part  and  the  part  of 
any  one  who  was  absent.  As  woi-shipful 
master,  high  priest,  thrice'illustrious  master, 
eminent  commander,  and  first  officer  of  the 
respective  bodies  of  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,  he  has  been  an  able  and  effi- 
cient worker  ;  and  as  grand  high  priest  and 
grand  commander  he  was  a  wise  and  skillful 
executive  officer.  In  all  these  stations  he 
has  been  genial  and  courteous,  and  has 
jiroved  himself  at  all  times  ready  to  assist  in 
solving  the  most  difficult  problems  that  arise 
for  settlement  in  the  affairs  of  craft  masonry 
in  this  great  jurisdiction,  among  whose 
members  he  is  one  of  the  liest  known 
throughout  the  State  of  Illinoi-;. 


JOHN   C.   SMITH. 

General  John  Corson  Smith,  ex-lieuten- 
ant-governor and  ex-treasurer  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  and  one  of  the  most  active,  patri- 
otic and  popular  citizens  of  Chicago,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  February  13,  1832.  He  is  the  only 
survivor  of  the  three  sons  of  Robert  and 
Sarah  Smith,  the  former,  of  Scotch  birth, 
being  descended  from  an  old  Highland  fam- 
ily, and  the  latter  of  English  nativity,  being 
of  the  Harvey  family  of  Carlisle,  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland.  His  early  life  was 
spent  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  where  he 
attended  school  until  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  apprenticed  to 
the  trade  of  carpenter  and  builder,  and  after 
serving  his  time  found  employment  for  a 
period  in  New  Jersey  and  subsequently  in 
New  York  City.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he 
removed  to  Chicago  and  worked  for  several 
months  upon  the  Metropolitan  building  at 
the  corner  of  Randolph  and  LaSalle  streets, 
fitting  up  the  first  daguerrean  gallery  of  any 
importance  in  the  West,  which  was  occupied 
by  a  photogra])her  named  Alexander  Hesler, 
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who  came  from  Galena.      Finding  his  health 
seriously  threatened  by  his  susceptibility  to 
the  influences  of  cholera  which   prevailed  in 
and  around  Chicago  in  the   year  mentioned, 
he    removed    to   (-ralena,    Illinois,    where  he 
continued   to    reside    until    1874.      While  a 
resident  of  Galena  Mr.    Smith  engaged    ex- 
tensively in  building,  erecting  many  of  the 
substantial   stores  and   homes  of  that   city, 
and    also    among   others    the    Bench    Street 
Methodist  Church,  which  has  since  become 
noted  as  the  edifice  in  which  General  Grant 
and  his  family  worshiped.      In  1859  Captain 
(afterwards  General)   Ely  S.  Parker,  the  en- 
tjineer  in   charge,  chief  of    the  Six   Nations 
and  a  grand  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Indian, 
Red  Jacket,  appointed  Mr.    Smith  assistant 
superintendent   of    the    construction   of  the 
l)iiliu(|ue    (Iowa)    custom    house    and     post 
ottiie.        In    this    service  he  contined   until 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,   when  work 
on    the    structure    being    suspended,   he    re- 
turned to  Galena   and  secured  valuable  con- 
tracts to  erect  bridges  in  Jo  Daviess  county, 
Illinois.     Notwithstanding  the    prospective 
gain  from  these  contracts,  he  imhesitatingly 
al)andoned  them   in  1862  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  defenders  of  the  Union,  enlisting  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Seventy-fourth   Regi- 
ment Illinois  Volunteers,  then  in  process  of 
formation  at  Rockford,  Galena  and  vicinity. 
Learning  of  this  stej).   Governor  Yates   au- 
thorized him  to  recruit  a  company,  and  upon 
romi>leting  his  task  he  was  elected   its  cap- 
tain and  duly  commissioned.      The  organi- 
zation was  then  assigned  to  the  Ninety-sixth 
Regiment  Illinois    Infantry   Volunteers,   of 
which,  soon  afterwards.  Captain  Smith  was 
elected    major.       In    October,    1862,     "the 
Ninety-sixth"  was  ordered  to  the  defense  of 
Cincinnati,   Ohio,    where  INlajor  Smith    was 
placed   in  command   of  the  l)atteries  in  tlie 
line  of  works   covering  Newport  and   Cov. 
ington,  Kentucky.      Ordered  to  the  relief  of 
(icncral    Rosecrans    in    January,     1S6S,    the 


regiment  participated  in  the  second  battle  of 
Fort  Donelson.    Subsequently  it  was  on  duty 
at  Nashville,  and  in  March  following  moved 
to    Franklin   and   engaged  the  rebel   forces 
un<ler  General  Van  Dorn.      Displaying  high 
qualities  as  a  trustworthy  and  brave  officer. 
Major  Smith  was  selected  for  staff  duty,  ami 
in   this   capacity   served  with   distinguished 
ability  in  the  Tullahoma  campaign  at  Guys 
(iap  and  in  other  engagements,  under  Briga- 
dier-General Absalom  Beard,  of  the  regidar 
army.      Transferred    later   to    the    start'    of 
Major-General    Steedman,    he    served    with 
this  commander  through  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga,  the  storming  of  Lookout  Mountain 
and  .Mission  Ridge.     Complimented  l)y  Gen- 
erals   Steedman     and    Gordon    Granger   for 
gallant  conduct  at  Chickamauga,  he  was  i)ro- 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
recognition  of  his  eminent   services.      "As- 
signed  to  duty  by  General  Rosecrans,  upon 
falling  back  to  Chattanooga,  Colonel  Smith 
proceeded  in   the   night    to    plant    batteries 
upon  Moccasin  Point,  immediately  under  the 
guns  of  Longstreet,  who  occupied  Lookout 
Mountain.      These    batteries    were    so    well 
placed  that,  opening  fire  at  daybreak,  they 
soon  silenced  the  guns  on  the  point  at  Look- 
out Mountain,  making  their  positions  unten- 
able."    Ry  his   own   request  Colonel  Smith 
was    relieved   from   staff  duty   and  at  once 
took  command  of  his  regiment,  together  with 
the    "Fortieth    Ohio,"  on   outpost  duty  at 
Nickajack  Cave,  Georgia.      In  charge  of  the 
advance  in  the  movement  to  East  Tennessee, 
he  took  part  in  the  action  at  Buzzard  Roost. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  post  and   was  appointed  president  of 
a  board  of  claims  at  Cleveland,  Tennessee, 
the  duties  of  which   occupied  his   attention 
until  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta   cam|)aigu. 
lu    tills    he    took    ;ui   active   and   prominent 
part,  particijiating  in  the  battles  of  Rocky 
Face   Ridge,    Resaca,    Kingston,   Cassville, 
Now   Hope  Church,    Dallas,  Pumi)kin  Vine 
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Creek.  Pine  Mountain,  and  all  others  of  the 
bloody  series,  until,  in  theassualt  onKenesaw 
Mountain,  while  in  command  of  the  brigade, 
in  repelling  a  night  attack,  he  was  so  severely 
wounded  as  to  be  conijielled  to  retire  temjiora- 
rily  from  active  service.  This  enforced  retire- 
ment was  so  irksome  to  him  that  in  October  he 
was  back  in  the  field,  although  really  unfit 
for  active  service.  At  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville he  was  a  particiiiaut  with  his  com- 
mand ;  and  he  remained  in  that  city  and 
vicinity  until  the  close  of  the  war,  perform- 
ing among  other  duties  those  of  president  of 
a  court-martial,  and  also  serving  on  a  mili- 
tary commission  of  imi)ortance.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1865  he  was  breveted  colonel  by  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  "  for  gallantry  in  action"  and 
soon  thereafter  was  accorded  the  full  rank 
of  colonel.  In  June,  186.5,  he  received  from 
President  Johnson  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general,  conferred  "  for  meritorious  services 
during  the  war."  U]ion  returning  to  civil 
life  after  his  muster  out  of  the  army,  by 
reason  of  close  of  the  civil  war.  General 
Smith  returned  to  Galena,  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  was  appointed  United  States  as- 
sistant assessor  of  internal  revenue,  holding 
this  office  until  the  summer  of  1872,  when  it 
was  abolished  by  the  law  transferring  its 
duties  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue. 
In  the  ensuing  fall  he  removed  to  Chicago 
and  engaged  in  business  ])ursuits.  Without 
solicitation  Governor  Beveridge  appointed 
him,  in  1874,  a  member  of  the  Illinois  board 
of  commissioners  to  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion in  Philadeljihia,  and  being  chosen  sec- 
retary of  the  board  he  labored  with  zeal  and 
success  to  make  the  exhibit  of  his  state  one 
of  the  most  notable.  In  the  spring  of  1875 
Govei-nor  Beveridge  appointed  him  chief 
grain  inspector  of  Chicago,  and  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  responsible  posi- 
tion for  several  years,  winning  high  enco- 
miums on  all  sides  and  being  sjieeially  com- 
plimented liy  the  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 


mission for  his  zeal  in  the  public  service.  A 
staunch  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the 
re)iublican  party.  General  Smith  was  fre- 
quently active  an<l  prominent  at  important 
party  councils,  and  was  a  <lelegate  from  the 
Galena  district  in  the  republican  national 
convention  of  1872,  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
that  of  1876,  held  in  Cincinnati.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  party  fealty,  and  with  the  de- 
sign of  securing  for  the  office  a  citizen  of 
tried  integrity,  the  Illinois  State  Republican 
Convention  of  1878  offered  him  the  nomina- 
tion of  state  treasurer.  He  accepted  the 
nomination  and  was  elected,  the  canvass  be- 
ing an  especially  e.\citing  one  owing  to  the 
part  jilayed  by  the  "greenback  party," 
which  drew  heavily  from  each  of  the  older 
pcditical  organizations.  When  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  state  treasurer  "the  state 
house  was  unfinished,  the  vaults  of  the  treas- 
ury insecure,  ami,  though  attention  was 
called  to  the  same,  no  aj)|iropriation  was 
made  l)y  the  legislature  to  complete  them 
until  after  fifteen  thousand  dollars  had  been 
stolen."  General  Smith,  although  in  no 
way  negligent,  and  certainly  not  responsible 
for  the  shortcomings  of  the  legislature  which 
made  this  loss  possible,  replaced  the  full 
amount  from  his  private  means,  being  actu- 
ated in  this  step  by  the  l)roadest  and  most 
generous  sense  of  duty.  No  record  exists 
of  his  having  ever  been  reimbursed  by  the 
State,  but  on  the  contrary  he  is  known  to 
have  refused  to  have  a  bill  jiassed  for  his 
relief.  In  1882  General  Smith  was  unani- 
mously renominated  for  state  treasurer. 
This  campaign  was  also  a  lively  one  and 
General  Smith  was  the  only  republican  nom- 
inee elected.  In  that  year  eleven  republi- 
can states  went  democratic  and  General 
Smith's  integrity  and  po|>ularity  alone  saved 
his  ])arty  in  Illinois  from  total  defeat.  In 
the  canvass  of  1884,  General  Smith  received 
the  republican  nomination  for  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Illinois.      By    this  time  he  was 
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known  througbout  the  state  as  an  official  of 
high  character,  unblemished  reputation  and 
uncommon  ability,  and  he    was  elected  by  a 
majority  largely    exceeding  that  which  first 
placed  him  in  a  state  office.      As   the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  state  senate  during  the  long 
contest  which  culminated  in    the  election  of 
General  John  A.  Logan  to  the  United  States 
Senate,     Lieutenant-Governor     Smith    won 
high  commendation  from  citizens  of  all  par- 
ties  for  his   wise   and    impartial    decisions. 
From   an   early  period   in   his   life   General 
Smith    became    affiliated  with  the    IMasonic 
Order  and  also  with  the  Independent   Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.   In  the  former  he  was  raised 
to  the  degree  of    Master  Mason  in    Miner's 
Lodge,  No.  273,  at  Galena,  on  May  21,1859. 
In  the  following  year  he  became  a    member 
of  Jo  Daviess  Chapter,  No.  51,  Royal  Arch 
Masons.      In  1871    he    became  a  member  of 
Freeport    Commandery,  Knights    Templar. 
In  the    "Scottish  Rite"  he  has    progressed 
through  every    grade  to    the    highest,    that 
known  as  Sovereign    Grand  Inspector  Gene- 
ral, thirty-third  and    last  degree  ;  and  he  is 
now  the  deputy  of  the  Rite  in   Illinois  for 
the  Northern    Sui)reme  Council.     For  some 
years  past  he  has  been  active  in  the  Masonic 
Veteran  Association  of  Illinois,  and  has  held 
the  office  of  veteran  chief  of    that  organiza- 
tion.     In  the  lodge,    chapter,  commandery 
and  consistory  he  has  been  chosen  to  fill  va- 
rious offices,  including  the    highest,   his  rec- 
ord becoming  more  and    more  brilliant  with 
each    added    experience.      lie  has    likewise 
held  all  the  offices   in    the  Grand  Lod^re    of 
Illinois,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  completed  his 
second    term    as     Grand     Master     of   this 
body  on   the  occasion    of    the    great    jubi- 
lee and    semi-centennial    celebration   of  its 
organization.       Besides    this    he    has    held 
all     the    offices    in    the    Grand    Command- 
ery   of    Illinois     (Knights    Templar)    from 
grand    master    to    grand    commander.       Of 
i-ecent  vears  he  has  filled  the  office  of  Grand 


Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Illinois 
(Royal  and  Select  Masters).  He  is  a  mem- 
ber also  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  Knights  of  Rome  and  Constan- 
tine,  in  which,  as  a  Past  Grand  Sovereign  of 
the  Imperial  Council  of  Illinois,  he  has  the 
highest  grade,  that  of  "Knight  Grand 
Cross,"  and  is  now  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Master  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Council  of 
the  United  States.  Since  its  organization 
he  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  being 
an  affiliate  of  Medinah  Temple,  Chicago, 
and  the  president  of  the  Acacia  Club  of 
Free  Masons.  In  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
his  progress  has  been  equally  surprising,  he 
having  risen  by  election  of  his  associates  to 
the  office  of  Grand  ;Master  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  He  was  the  incumbent  of  this  dis- 
tinguished office  in  the  years  of  1871  and  1872 
while  a  resident  of  Galena,  and  his  devoted 
ministrations  to  the  sufferers  of  the  great 
fire  in  Cliicago  endeared  his  name  to  thous- 
ands. He  was  extremely  active  in  raising 
means  for  their  succor,  visited  the  city 
weekly  during  the  period  of  suffering  fol- 
lowing this  dire  calamity,  and  personally 
supervi.-*ed  the  disti-ibutiou  of  the  funds  of 
his  Order  to  destitute  members,  in  this  way 
disbursing  ui>wards  of  *131,000.  In  his 
History  of  the  Knights  Templar  of  Illinois, 
the  accomplished  author,  Norman  T.  Gas- 
sette,  pays  tribute  to  General  Smith's  many 
excellent  qualities,  in  the  following  emiihatic 
words  : 

"Thorough  in  all  things,  neglectful  <>f 
none,  he  asks  not  riches  at  the  expense  of 
honor.  Honored  and  honoring ;  faithful 
and  true,  honest  beyond  a  doubt ;  kind- 
hearted  for  a  verity ;  of  no  inferior  al)ility, 
and  with  executive  capacity  and  will  i)ower 
which  is  capable  of  overcoming  all  but  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  As  a  friend,  to  be 
trustc<l  when  no  eye  watches,  and  altogether 
a  man  of  conspicuous  worth.  As  the  head 
of  a  family,  an  example ;  us  a  citizen,  con- 
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suited ;  as  a  public  officer,  trusted ;  as  a 
soldier,  brave;  and  as  a  Mason,  one  who  was 
such  in  his  heart  before  he  was  a  member  of 
either  lodge,  clia])ter  or  commandery." 

This  sketch  of  General  Smith  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  distinctive  reference 
to  the  patriotism  dis])Iayed  by  his  father 
and  brothers  during  the  rebellion.  Robert 
Smith,  the  father,  although  fifty-tive  years 
of  age  at  the  time,  gallantly  shouldered  his 
musket  and  fought  tiirough  the  whole  war. 
General  Smith's  two  brothers  likewise  en- 
tered the  army  about  the  same  time.  Robert 
Smith,  the  youngest,  fell  at  Duck  River, 
Tennessee,  and  sleeps  in  a  soldier's  grave. 
Thomas  J.,  the  eldest  brother,  was  slain  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Resaca.  The  martial 
sire  and  subject  of  this  sketch,  survived  the 
struggle;  and  the  latter  "bears  in  manly 
silence  the  constant  }>ain  of  injuries  which 
nature  can  never  re])air."  General  Smith's 
honored  father  died  at  Newport,  Kentucky, 
in  1891.  General  Smith  was  married  at 
Galena,  Illinois,  in  1856,  to  Miss  Charlotte 
A.  Gallaher,  daughter  of  James  A.  Gallaher, 
of  Galena,  Illinois.  Four  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter were  born  to  this  marriage,  all  still  liv- 
ing, except  one  of  the  former,  Frederick 
Parker,  who  died  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
while  Mrs.  Smith  was  South  with  her  hus- 
band. Of  late  years  Mr.  Smith  has  been  a 
great  traveler.  lie  has  visited  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has 
sojourned  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
also  has  made  an  interesting  trip  to  the 
West  Indies. 


WARREN  G  PLRDY. 

May  30,  1843,  in  tlic  cily  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  Warren  G.  Punly,  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  was  l)orn.  His 
pai-ents  are  John  H.  and  Louise  A.  Purdy. 


His  education  was  begun  in  tlie  public 
schools  and  completed  in  the  high  school  of 
his  native  city,  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Soon  after  graduation,  like  many 
enterprising  and  ambitious  boys,  he  left  the 
scenes  of  childhood  and  came  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  great,  expansive  West  and 
located  in  the  pretentious  young  city  of 
Chicago.  His  first  employment  was  as 
clerk  in  the  storeroom  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  shops,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  a  period  of  nearly  four  years,  re- 
signing early  in  tlie  year  18G3  to  accept  a 
better  jx^sition  in  St.  Louis,  connected  with 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Young  Purdy  was  scarcely  twenty- 
one  when  he  resigned  the  position  which  he 
held  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad 
Company  and  returned  to  Chicago  to  be- 
come associated  with  the  Quartermaster's 
office  for  this  district.  He  discharged  the 
laborious  duties  oi  chief  clerk  until  the 
spring  of  1865,  at  Camp  Douglas  and  in 
the  city.  The  organized  armies  were  then 
nearly  all  <lisbanded,  except  in  Texas,  where 
a  sort  of  desidtory  conflict  raged  for  some 
months,  so  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Chicago 
division  was  transferred  to  Texas,  with 
head([uarters  at  Brownsville,  where  lie  re- 
jnained  until  the  en<l  of  the  year  and  close 
of  the  war.  In  .January,  ISliT,  he  liec;iiiie 
connected  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  in  whose 
service  he  has  remained  continuously  to  the 
present  time.  Starting  as  bookkee])er  in 
the  general  office  and  receiving  successive 
promotions  to  the  positions  of  cashier,  local 
treasurer,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  finally 
vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  For 
a  jieriod  of  ten  years  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  secretary  and  treasurer  and  was 
elected  vice-j)resident  in  1887,  performing 
at  this  time  the  duties  of  the  three  positions. 
Politically  Mr.  Purdy  may  be  classed  as  an 
independent  democrat,  adhering  to  the  policy 
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of  that  jmrty  on  national  issues  while  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  exercise  his  private  judg- 
lueut    in    the    support   of    local   candidates. 
His   fraternity    associations    have    afforded 
ample   scope    for  the  exercise  of    ])ractical 
benevolence,    and   during  the  whole   period 
of  his  adult  life  he  has  taken  active  interest 
in   Free   Masonry.      In    1864    he    became  a 
member    of    Blair    Lodge,    and    during    the 
saine  year  served  as  secretary.      Advancing 
rapidly    through    the    various    degrees    and 
divisions    of    the    order,    he    was    in    1867 
elected    first   lieutenant-commander   of    the 
Chicago  Consistory,    which    has  since   been 
changed  to  Oriental  Consistory.     Four  years 
later,  when  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
he    attained    the    thirty-third    degree,    the 
highest   degree   in   Scottish   Rite    Masonry, 
which  probably  has  not  been  conferred  upon 
any  other  man  so  young.      As  evidence   of 
his  partiality  for  the  order  and  his  continu- 
ous activity,  he  was  elected  to  the  position 
of  Worshiijful  Master  of  Landmark  Lodge, 
No.    422,    in    1876,   and  afterwards   was  an 
officer   of    Fairview    Chapter,    Royal    Arch 
Masons.      In  1879  he  was  chosen  treasurer 
of    Apollo    Commandery    No.    1,    Knights 
Templar,  of  Chicago.      He  not  only  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  Triennial  Conclave  of 
Sir   Knights   held   in  Chicago  in   1880,  but 
was     an    important     factor    in     j>erfecting 
arrangements  and  entertaining  the  visitors, 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee  and   also   as  adjutant  general.       He 
assisted  as  charter  member  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Montjoie  (mounted)  Commandery  No. 
33,  Knights  Templar,  and  was  elected  emi- 
nent commander  for  three  successive  years. 
His  success  in  this  position  may  have  led  to 
his  election  to  the  office  of  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Second  Regiment,   Illinois  National 
Guards.      At  any  rate  he  was  commissioned 
to  that  office  in  1885  and  served  four  years, 
retiring    voluntarily    in      1889.       He     was 
married   March  3,  1865,  wiieii  only  twenty- 


two  years  of  age,  to  Miss  Acca  L.  Colby,  of 
Chicago,  and  the  union  has  been  blessed 
with  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  eldest  son,  William  A.,  is  pay- 
master of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  The  others  are 
Ella  F.,  Warren  F.  and  Bertha.  The 
family  residence  is  in  Kenwood  and  the 
home  circle,  sheltered  and  protected  with 
mutual  love  and  confidence,  cultivates  and 
enjoys  those  forms  of  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion which  bear  the  fruitage  of  happiness 
to  be  found  nowhere  else  on  earth.  Mr. 
Purdy  is  an  active  member  of  the  Kenwood 
Social  Club  and  has  been  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chi- 
cago. He  is  a  ty[)ical  railroad  man,  having 
learned  the  business  from  the  bottom,  pass- 
ing up  through  successive  promotions  until 
he  has  attained  a  position  near  the  top. 
His  manner  is  ipiiet  but  agreeable.  He 
listens  well  and  answers  deliberately,  pos- 
sessing that  reserve  which  is  the  result  of 
long  training  in  a  profession  where  gush 
and  garrulity  are  not  cultivated.  He  excels 
in  financial  affairs.  With  the  men  who 
know  him  best  he  stands  a  peer  among  the 
able  financiers  of  the  country,  in  quality  of 
judgment,  breadth  of  grasp  and  ca])acity  for 
details. 


ABRAM  WILLIAMS. 

Ahkam  Williams,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful managers  of  insurance  in  Chicago, 
was  born  at  Utica,  New  York,  March  31, 
1830.  He  descended  from  stock  noted  for 
courage,  determination  and  high  moral  char- 
acter. His  father  Abraham  B.  Williams,  a 
native  of  New  York,  was  a  man  of  affairs 
and  one  of  the  canal  commissioners  of  the 
state.  His  paternal  grandfather  came  from 
Chester,  England,  the  i)lace  of  his  nativity, 
in  1705,  and  settled   in  central    New   York, 
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where  he  was  a  prominent  Baptist  minister. 
His  mother,  before  her  marriage,  was  Miss 
Olive  Barniim,  daiigliter  of  Rev.  Ezra  Bar- 
luiiu,  a  preacher  and  a  soldiei*  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  As  may  naturally  be  assumed, 
from  such  ancestry,  he  inherited  traits  that 
endowed  him  richly  for  a  successful  career 
along  any  line  of  honorable  activity  that 
might  be  chosen,  whether  commercial  or  pro- 
fessional. His  preliminary  and  preparatory 
education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools 
and  academy  of  his  native  town  before  he 
reached  the  age  of  fourteen.  From  that  time 
ft)rward,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  obliged  to  earn  his  own  living,  which 
was  rendered  easier  l)y  the  excellent  training 
received  from  a  refined,  capable  and  Chris- 
tian mother.  Fortified  with  a  resolute  pur- 
pose and  habits  of  industry  lie  went  to  the 
city  of  New  York  and  obtained  a  position 
with  Peter  Murray,  an  importer,  with  whom 
he  remained  several  years,  displaying  a  tact 
and  faculty  for  commercial  pursuits.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  his  talent  and  knowledge 
of  trade  secured  for  him  the  position  of 
buyer  for  Wm.  H.  Cary  &  Company,  dealers 
in  the  same  line,  and  in  1852  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  Sheldon,  Harris  & 
Williams.  This  firm  established  a  liranch 
house  in  Paris,  of  which  Mr.  Williams  took 
charge,  until  impaired  health  compelled  him 
to  relax  his  business  activity,  for  awhile. 
After  having  disposed  of  his  interest  in  this 
firm,  he  removed  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  1856, 
with  a  view  to  regaining  his  health  by  a 
change  of  climate,  and  opened  a  general 
store.  The  destructive  panic  and  financial 
depression,  which  began  the  following  year 
and  continued  until  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  country  were  in- 
volved in  a  common  r\iin,  affected  his  busi- 
ness disastrously.  Bv  the  exercise  of  re- 
markable pluck,  energy  and  commercial  in- 
tegrity be  was  enabled  to  pay  his  creditors 
in    full  —  a     settlement    more  conspicuously 


honorable  because  so  rare  among  the  mer- 
chants who  failed  at  that  time.  He  resigned 
the  j)Osition  of  deputy  clerk  of  the  county, 
which  he  held  when  the  war  opened,  and 
promptly  tendered  his  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment, receiving  a  first  lieutenant's  com- 
mission. Subsequent  promotions  placed 
him  on  thestaff  of  General  Sully  and  assigned 
him  toduty  as  acting  assistant  quartermaster, 
a  position  for  which  he  was  admirablj'  qual- 
ified by  nature  and  business  training.  He 
had  the  courage  to  take  possession  of  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad,  as  a  militar)'  neces- 
sity, in  the  name  of  the  government,  and  use 
it  for  the  exclusive -purpose  of  forwarding 
supplies  to  the  armies  in  the  field,  when  the 
railroad  officials  were  indifferent  to  the  wants 
of  the  army  and  unwilling  to  incommode 
private  ship])ers.  The  company  brought 
suit  against  the  government  for  damages, 
but  failed  to  recover.  When  the  war  was 
well  over,  in  18(55,  he  returned  to  his  Iowa 
home  and  established  afire  insurance  agency, 
securing  a  line  of  the  best  companies.  This 
venture  was  successful  from  the  beginning, 
because  be  devoted  his  whole  energy  and  tal- 
ent to  the  work  of  placing  safe  risks  on  j)rop- 
ertj"  owned  by  the  best  citizens.  His  success 
naturally  attracted  attention  and  secured  a 
more  extended  field  of  operation  in  a  general 
agency  covering  all  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  for  the  Yonkers  Insurance  Com- 
pany, The  territory  was  so  well  covered 
that  a  lucrative  business  was  built  up  in  three 
years  and  his  capacity  to  manage  on  a  larger 
scale  was  so  well  established  that  he  removed 
to  Chicago  in  1869,  as  general  western  man- 
ager of  the  company.  The  Yonkers  suc- 
cumbed to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  great 
tire  of  1871,  and  its  western  manager  was 
severely  injured  in  attempting  to  save  its 
books  from  destruction  in  a  burning  build- 
ing. When  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
resume  business,  his  employment  was  in  the 
management  of  farm  risks  for  the  Continen- 
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tal  Insurance  Company,  a  position  which  he 
hold  for  ten  years.  In  1884  he  was  appointed 
general  western  manager  of  the  Connecticut 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  a 
position  which  affords  am])le  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  liigliest  order  of  talent,  and 
ample  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  munificent 
income.  Few  men  in  the  west  are  so  well 
equipped  as  Mr.  Williaius  for  successful 
management  in  so  l)road  a  field,  with  a  regi- 
ment of  agents  and  a  staff  of  assistants  to 
supervise  and  direct.  Mis  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  phases  of  the  business  and  cour- 
tesy towards  competitors  have  established 
his  pojiularity  and  extended  his  influence. 
He  has  brought  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Underwriters  Association  of  the  Northwest 
marked  ability  in  leadershij)  and  tact,  evinc- 
ing a  breadth  of  intelligence  and  a  compre- 
hension of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
business  of  insurance  and  the  association  of 
underwriters  attained  by  comparatively  few 
men  in  the  country.  It  will  not  be  regarded 
as  invidious  to  affirm  that  he  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  insurance  men,  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  information  and  the  success  of 
his  management.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  member 
of  the  Chicago,  the  Calumet,  Union  League, 
and  Iroquois  clubs,  a  democrat  in  politics, 
an  Episcopalian  in  religion,  serving  as  a  war- 
den in  Grace  church.  He  married  Miss 
Frances  S.  Raynolds,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  in  1852.  A  son,  Nelson  B.  Williams, 
is  an  iron  merchant  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  given  time  to  reading  and  travel 
and  is  a  gentleman  of  generous  culture,  ex- 
cellent rejtutation  and  recognized  integrity 
among  the  people  who  have  known  him  long 
and  well. 


JOSEPH  STOCKTON. 

Generai,  Joseph  Stockton  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  August  10,  1834. 
He  came  to   Chicago   in   March,  1852,  when 


little  over  seventeen  years  old.  His  first 
employment  in  this  city  was  with  George 
A.  Gibbs  and  Company,  commission  and 
forwarding  merchants,  then  doing  business 
on  South  Water  Street,  near  Wells.  He 
stayed  with  this  firm  for  several  years, 
and  mastered  the  general  features  of  the 
business.  His  next  position  was  that  of 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  American  Trans- 
portation Company,  and  from  there  he 
went  into  the  freight  office  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Railroad,  where  he  i-emained  until 
July  23,  1862,  at  which  time  he  entered 
the  army.  ]\Ir.  Stockton  enlisted  in  what 
was  then  known  as  the  First  Board  of 
Trade  Regiment.  He  was  mustered  in 
on  August  21st,  as  first  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany "A,"  was  soon  promoted  to  captain  of 
the  comi)any,  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Major  Chester,  was  promoted  major  of  the 
regiment.  The  regiment  was  assigned  to 
the  seventeenth  army  corps,  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  corps  is  closely  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  western  army  until  the 
close  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  year  1863  two 
companies  of  Major  Stockton's  regiment, 
were  detailed  as  General  Grant's  body 
guard,  and  he  was  offered  command  of  them 
with  the  position  of  provost  marshal  on  Gen- 
eral Grant's  staff,  but  he  declined  this  honor, 
preferring  to  remain  with  his  regiment.  He 
served  with  Grant's  army  through  the  cam- 
paign in  the  west,  ending  with  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Vicksburg.  On  the  death 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  C.  Wright, 
who,  on  May  22nd  of  that  year,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  assault  on  the  enemy's 
works  at  Vicksburg,  Major  Stockton  was 
]>romoted  to  his  place.  After  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg,  Colonel  F.  A.  Starring  was  put 
on  detached  service,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stockton  took  command  of  the  regiment, 
and  retained  it  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
At  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  which 
occurred     November     30,      1863,      Colonel 
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Stockton  was  wounded  and  came  liome  on  a 
furlough;  he  was  absent  from  his  comtuaud 
only  one  month.  He  was  breveted  colonel 
and  brigadier-general,  for  meritorious  ser- 
vices in  the  field.  The  other  incidents  of 
General  Stockton's  military  career  are  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  I'egiment.  In 
the  year  1868  General  Stockton  returned  to 
the  life  of  a  civilian,  ;nid  in  company  with 
John  Burnett,  commenced  the  transfer  busi- 
ness in  Chicago.  Their  combined  capital 
was  invested  in  five  drays  and  horses,  and 
from  this  limited  beginning  has  s])rung  the 
great  transfer  business  of  Joseph  Stockton 
and  Company,  which  after  almost  thirty- 
five  years  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  west.  The  tirni  is  now 
composed  of  General  Stockton  and  his 
brother,  John.  General  Stockton  is  an 
ardent  re|iul)lican,  and  has  taken  an  active 
]iart  in  all  the  jiresidential  campaigns  of 
that  [larty.  He  was  a  Lincoln  Park  com- 
missioner for  over  twenty  years,  and  to 
his  energy  and  perseverance  the  public 
is  indebted  for  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  of  that  beautiful 
resort.  General  Stockton  was  very  active 
in  securing  for  Lincoln  Park  the  Grant 
]\[onnnient,  which  was  dedicated  Octo- 
ber 7,  1891  with  inijiressive  ceremonies, 
attended  by  Mrs.  Grant  and  many  disting- 
uished visitors.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
equestrian  statues  in  the  LTnited  States,  and 
is  a  lasting  symbol  of  the  untiring  zeal  and 
energy  j)rompted  by  the  spirit  of  jiatriotism, 
so  apparent  in  the  General's  work.  The 
board  of  trustees  (organized  for  the  pur- 
])08e  of  erecting  this  monument),  in 
acknowledgment  of  General  Stockton's  ser- 
vices, in  securing  the  monument,  presented 
him  with  a  handsome  testimonial,  taste- 
fully engraved,  and  illuminated  in  water 
colors,  with  pen  sketch  of  the  monument 
and  other  a)))iropriate  designs.  It  emV)odies 
the  following  tribute  signed  by  the  trustees. 


"Tkibl'tk  ok  Thanks  Tkndkrkd  ki 
General  Joseph  Stockton. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Grant 
Monument  Association  in  sincere  acknowl- 
edgement. ])resent  this  formal  expression  of 
their  ajijireciation  of  the  unswerving  inter- 
est and  tireless  energy  of  General  Joseph 
Stockton,  in  ])romoting  the  object  of  this 
Association  from  its  inception  until  its  con- 
summation in  tlie  grand  parade  October  7, 
1891,  and  tender  to  him  their  thanks,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago, for  his  effective  aid  in  securing  to 
their  city  the  monument  in  Lincoln   Park." 

(Signed) 

N(JKMAN    WILLIAMS.  KDWAUll   S.    DUEVEK. 

POTTER   PALMER.  SAML.    M.    NICKERSON. 

EDWAIU)   S.    TAVI.Ol;.  .1.     M((;KEi:()R    AHAMS. 

Among  other  noteworthy  public  events 
in  which  General  Stockton  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part,  was  that  <>f  the  grand  civic 
parade,  which  occurrol  in  Chicago,  on 
October  20,  1892,  to  commemorate  the  di.s- 
covery  of  America  by  ColuniI)Us.  Few 
men,  even  of  his  experience,  could  have 
given  the  attention  to  detail  necessary  to 
place  80,000  juen  in  line,  and  no  better 
proof  of  his  ])opularity  could  be  offered  than 
the  cheers  for  "General  .loe,"  \()iced  by  the 
vast  throng  of  spectators,  when  he  in  com- 
[lany  with  other  officers,  led  the  procession. 
General  Stockton  is  a  member  of  the  Citi- 
zens Association,  a  director  of  the  Illinois 
Humane  Society,  and  secretary  of  the  llalf- 
Ori)lian  Asylum.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
also  of  the  Union  Veteran  Club,  and  of  the 
LTnion  Veteran  League.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  VVaubansia  Lodge  160,  A.  F.  and  A. 
M.  He  has  been  repeatedly  solicited  to 
enter  public  life,  but  has  steadily  declined, 
jireferring  to  be  an  active  worker  in  the 
ranks,  and  thus  advance  the  interests  and 
add  to  the  glory  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
On  February  7,  1865,  General  Stockton  was 
married    to    Miss    Kate    E.    Denniston,    of 
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Pittsburgh,  a  companion  of  his  chiklhood. 
She  bore  him  two  children,  John  T.,  and 
Josephine  Stockton.  She  died  November 
1868.  On  June  28,  1876,  he  married 
Miss  Annie  E.  Brien,  by  whom  he  has  one 
daughter,  Annie,  born  in  November,  1879. 
Unassuming  in  manner,  gentle,  kindly  and 
cordial  by  nature,  General  Stockton  enjoys 
the  confidence  and  friendshi])  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


GEORGE  F.   BISSELL. 

George  Fkanci.s  Bissell,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Chicago  and  one  of  the  leading 
underwriters  of  the  West,  was  born  at  Man- 
chester, Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  on 
June  22d,  1827.  Mr.  Bissell  is  of  the 
eighth  generation  of  his  name  iu  America, 
being  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Bissell,  Sr., 
who  came  from  England  to  this  country  in 
1636,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Windsor  Colony  in  Connecticut.  John 
Bissell,  Sr. ,  the  ancestor  of  all  of  the  name  in 
the  United  States,  was  accompanied  from 
England  by  his  son,  John  Bissell,  Jr.,  at  that 
time  in  his  boyhood.  A  son  of  the  latter, 
John  Bissell,  3d,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
colonial  service ;  and  his  son,  John  Bissell, 
4th,  held  the  rank  of  captain  at  a  later 
period.  A  son  of  the  last  named,  Ca])tain 
Ozias  Bissell,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  had  quite  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  soldier.  He  served  six 
years  during  the  Fi'ench  war  and  was  taken 
prisoner  in  1762.  His  service  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  likewise  covered  a  period  of 
six  years.  In  May,  1775,  as  captain  of 
Company  2  of  Colonel  Hinman's  regiment 
of  Connecticut  volunteers,  he  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
his  son  Russell  Ijeing  a  private  soldier  in  his 
cijuiinand.      Later  in   the   same   year  he  re- 


cruited at  Windsor  and  Bolton,  Connecticut, 
a  company  of  picked  men  and  marched  to 
Boston,  where  he  was  received  by  General 
Washington,  and  his  company  was  attached 
to  Colonel  Huntington's  regiment  of  Con- 
necticut volunteers,  and  had  the  honor  of 
participating  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  His 
commission  as  captain  in  the  Continental 
army  bears  date  January  1st,  1776.  On 
August  27th  of  that  year  he  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British  at  the  battle  of 
Long  Island.  His  release  being  finally  efliected 
he  again  entered  the  American  army  as  cap- 
tain in  Colonel  Huntington's  regiment  and 
saw  service  on  the  Hudson  river.  In  1789  he 
commanded  a  company  in  Colonel  Levi 
Wells'  regiment  and  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  in  the  skirmish  at  Horse  Neck  on 
the  Hudson.  Exchanged  in  the  following 
year  he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  the 
service  in  1781.  For  some  time  thereafter 
he  was  the  government  disbursing  agent  at 
Greenwich,  Fairfield  county.  Conn.  Three 
sons  of  this  brave  officer  and  sterling  patriot 
shared  with  their  heroic  old  father  in  the 
glory  of  assisting  in  establishing  American 
independence.  These  sons  were  named 
Ozias,  Jr.,  Russell  and  Elijah.  The  last 
named,  while  serving  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, was  captured  by  the  British  and  being 
confined  in  one  of  the  infamous  prison  ships 
in  New  York  harbor,  died  in  captivity  about 
1780.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  and  emi- 
nently worthy  of  note  iu  this  place,  that 
the  military  services  of  Captain  Ozias  Bis- 
sell, his  children  and  grand-children, 
amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  including  campaigns  in 
the  French  and  Indian  wars,  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  war  of  1812-15.  Russell 
Bissell,  mentioned  above,  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He 
served  as  a  private  soldier  and  subordinate 
in  the  same  regiments  as  his  father,  and  was 
finally    promoted   to   a    captaincy.       At  the 
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close  of  the  war  lie  was  coiitimieil  in  servu-e 
in  the  regular  army,  and  being  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  major  was  in  command  at  Belle- 
fontaine.  La.,  now  the  city  of  Saint  Louis, 
where  he  died  in  1807.  Major  Russell  Bis- 
sell,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  at  Bolton,  Conn., 
in  October,  1755.  He  married  Eunice  Rock- 
well of  Windsor,  Conn.  One  of  the  children 
of  this  marriage,  George  Bissell,  born  at 
Manchester,  Hartford  county.  Conn.,  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Fannie  Wilson,  a  native  of  Bol- 
ton, Tolland  county,  Conn.,  and  daughter 
of  William  Wilson,  a  worthy  old  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  The  Wilson  family,  like 
that  of  Bissell,  dates  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  New  England's  settlement.  George 
Francis  Bissell,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  fifth  son  of  George  and  Fanny 
Wilson)  Bissell.  His  early  life  was  spent 
on  a  farm.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  the  local  academy  in  his  native 
town,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits  as  a.  clerk  and 
salesman  in  a  wholesale  grocery  house  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  At  the  expiration  of 
three  years'  service  he  emigrated  to  the  West, 
locating  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where,  in  com- 
pany with  an  elder  brother,  he  established  a 
wholesale  grocery  and  commission  business, 
the  firm  taking  the  style  of  Bissell  &  Co. 
In  1855  Mr.  Bissell  became  connected  with 
the  underwriting  business  at  Dubuque,  and 
having  a  s])ecial  aptitude  for  it,  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  grocery  house  in  1860,  in 
order  to  take  charge  of  the  State  of  Iowa  as 
agent  for  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Connecticut.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  manager  of  the 
western  business  of  that  company  and  was 
assigned  to  headquarters  at  Chicago.  In  May, 
1863,  he  was  made  general  manager  for  the 
company  in  all  the  states  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  during 
the  last  thirty  years  has  given  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  this  important  position. 


In  this  time  the  district  named,  an  empire  in 
extent,  has  become  one  of  the  most  populous 
in  the  Union;  and  the  underwriting  business 
now  done  in  it  has  enormously  increased, 
there  being  at  present  some  three  thousand 
agencies  under  his  charge  against  four  hun- 
dred at  the  time  he  assumed  the  management. 
Mr.  Bissell  has  always  been  distinguished 
for  his  progressive  views  and  methods. 
Quick  to  detect  opportunities  and  prompt 
in  meeting  indications  he  has  kept  in  the 
lead,  and  for  years  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  under- 
writing not  only  in  the  West,  but  in  this 
country.  The  first  building  erected  in  Chi- 
cago, specially  for  the  insurance  business, 
was  the  structure  No.  49  La  Salle  street, 
built  under  his  supervison  in  1864  for  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insumce  company.  Destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1871,  it  was  immediately 
rebuilt  on  a  more  elaborate  plan,  and  it  was 
among  the  first  new  buildings  to  be  occupied 
after  the  fire.  By  the  Chicago  fire  Mr.  Bis- 
sell's  company  had  losses  amounting  to  nearly 
two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  These 
were  all  settled  and  disposed  of  within  four 
months,  every  dollar  paid  (amounting  to 
about  two  million)  passing  through  Mr.  Bis- 
sell's  hands  without  delay  or  error.  As  a 
financier  Mr.  Bissell  has  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  in  Chicago.  In  1886  he  took  an 
active  and  prominent  part  in  organizing  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank  of  this 
city,  which  was  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
board  of  directors.  In  1891  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  institution,  which  is 
one  of  the  soundest  in  Chicago.  Originally 
a  whig  in  political  faith  and  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  for 
whom  he  cast  his  first  vote,  Mr.  Bissell 
became  a  rejmblican  upon  the  organization 
of  that  party  in  1856,  and  has  ever  since 
given  it  his  loyal  adherence.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  L^nion  League  club  of 
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Chicago,  has  been  a  director  of  it  for  a 
nuniber  of  years,  and  also  vice-president  and 
president,  hoUlini;  tlie  last  mentioned  office 
in  1889.  Althoiigh  weighted  with  heavy 
business  cares  and  responsibilities  Mr.  Bis- 
sell  has  still  found  time  for  kindly  and  help- 
ful work  in  connection  with  several  philan- 
thropies, notably  the  Old  People's  Home  of 
Chicago,  with  which  he  has  been  identified 
for  some  years  as  one  of  the  trustees  and 
treasurer;  and  also  the  charities  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Chicago,  he  having 
been  a  member  of  this  congregation  for 
many  years.  A  man  of  spotless  integrity, 
earnest  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  and 
obligation,  and  ])ossessed  of  great  enterprise 
and  rare  powers  of  judgment,  he  stands 
among  the  leaders  of  the  western  business 
world.  In  social  life  he  is  esteemed  for  his 
broad  public  spirit,  his  unfailing  courtesy 
and  fidelity  to  friendships.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
in  which  he  ol)tains  the  right  of  member- 
ship through  his  descent  from  patriots  of 
the  Revolution.  Mr.  Bissell  was  Tuarried 
in  1855  to  Miss  Jerusha  Woodbridge,  a  na- 
tive of  Manchester,  Connecticut,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Deodatus  and  Jerusha  Loomis  Wood- 
bridge  of  that  place.  The  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage has  l)een  three  sons,  Frank,  Richard  (a 
graduate  of  Yale,  class  of  '83)  and  Arthur, 
all  now  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago,  of 
whit-li  city  the  two  youngest  are  natives. 


REV.  SIMON  J.  Mcpherson. 

Rkv.  Simon  John  McPhkrson,  D.I).,  was 
born  on  January  19,  1850,  at  Mumford,  Mon- 
roe county.  New  York.  He  came  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Clan  McPherson.  His  son,  John  Finlay 
McPherson,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch,  now  lives  on  the  laud  ob- 
tained l)v  him   fi-om   the    aovernment  of  the 


United  States,  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Rev.  S.  J.  McPher- 
son's  mother  was,  previous  to  her  marriage. 
Miss  Jeanette  Fraser,  whose  ancestry  be- 
longed to  the  Clan  Fraser.  Her  father  was 
a  highly  educated  man,  could  converse  in 
Latin,  and,  though  educated  as  a  physician, 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  farmer.  He 
was  a  man  of  prominence  and  influence  in 
his  home  in  Livingston  county.  New  York. 
The  boyhood  of  Rev.  S.  J.  INIcPherson  was 
spent  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  country  schools 
a  part  of  each  year,  both  summer  and  win- 
ter, until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His 
preparation  for  college  was  made  at  LeRoy, 
Genesee  county,  and  at  Fulton,  Oswego 
county,  New  Y'ork.  He  was  in  attendance 
two  years  at  each  place.  He  entered  Prince- 
ton College  in  1869,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1874,  having  lost  one 
year  through  ill  health.  He  received  the 
first  honors  in  a  class  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, delivering  the  English  salutatory.  The 
next  year  he  was  tutor  of  mathematics  in  the 
college.  In  the  fall  of  1875,  he  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  gradu- 
ated therefrom  in  1879,  having  in  the  mean- 
time spent  fifteen  months  in  travel  and  study 
through  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and 
spending  one  winter  at  Athens,  Greece.  In 
1877,  he  delivered  the  master's  oration  in 
Princeton  College,  and  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  In  April,  1877,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presl)ytery 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  after  de- 
clining a  call  to  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
church  of  Indiana|iolis,  accepted  a  call 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  being  installed  pastor 
in  Se|)tember,  1879.  He  remained  there 
until  1882,  and  during  the  three  years  of  his 
pastorate  the  membership  increased  l)y  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  average  atten- 
dance more  than  doubled.  He  was  called 
to  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  Chicago, 
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in  August,  1882,  and  entered  uiion  his  jtas- 
torate  on  November  1,  following.  During 
his  ])astorate  the  membership  has  grown  by 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  income 
of  the  society  is  larger  than  ever  before.  A 
debt  of  §37,500  lias  been  i)aid,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  $140,000  have  been  raised 
for  congregational  and  other  benevolent  i)ur- 
poses.  Rev.  Mr.  JNIcPherson  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Knox 
College  in  1883.  He  was  married  on  May 
15,  1879,  to  Miss  Lucy  Bell  Harmon,  of 
Danville,  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McPlier- 
son  have  three  children,  as  follows  :  .lean- 
ette,  Oscar  Harmon,  and  Elizabeth.  Dr. 
McPherson's  ability  and  success  in  the  min- 
istry have  been  ablj'  portrayed  by  a  contem- 
poraneous writer  as  follows  :  "  Dr.  McPher- 
son  has  gained  the  admiring  love  of  his 
church  and  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  and 
has  already  taken  rank  among  the  leading 
])reachers  of  the  country.  He  speaks  en- 
tirely without  notes,  from  most  thorough 
l)reparation.  In  his  pulitit  work  he  happily 
blends  the  teacher  and  the  orator.  As  a 
speaker  on  occasions,  with  his  rapid  earnest- 
ness of  manner,  vigor  of  style  and  delight- 
ful humor,  he  has  proven  himself  eijual  to 
the  best.  His  sermons,  frequently  published, 
show  generous  scholarship,  ])hilosophic  com- 
prehension of  truth,  a  rare  faculty  of  gener- 
alization, originality  and  fertility  of  thought 
and  fine  powers  of  illustration.  His  unusual 
abilities,  consecrated  faithfulness,  his  tact 
and  wisdom  as  a  pastor,  his  strong  traits  and 
attractive  qualities  as  a  man,  show  him  to 
be  worthy  of  the  important  position  he  oc- 
cupies." 


EUGENE  CARY. 

Hon.  Eugene  Gary,  son  of  Harvey  and 
Lucy  Doolittle  Gary,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Erie  Gounty,  New  York,  February  20,  1835. 
He   is  a  lineal   descendant,   in   the   seventh 


generation,  of  Joliii  Gary,  the  first  Ameri- 
can progenitor  of  the  family.  John  Carv 
came  from  Somersetshire,  near  the  citv  of 
Bristol,  England,  about  1634,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  His 
name  is  found  among  the  original  proprie- 
tors of  the  first  settlements  of  Roxbury  and 
Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  and  appears  in 
the  original  grant  and  subse<iiient  deed  given 
by  Ousameqnin  (Massassoit),  chief  of  the 
Pockanocket  Indians,  in  1(>3!I  t<i  Miles 
Standish,  captain  of  the  Mayflower,  Samuel 
.Marsh  and  Constant  Butterworth  as  Trus- 
tees in  behalf  of  William  Brandford,  John 
Gary  and  fifty-two  others  named  therein. 
He  was  the  first  officer  elected  in  the  town 
of  Bridgewater ;  always  bore  a  jii'ominent 
jiart  in  its  affairs,  and  in  1667  was  chosen 
with  Deacon  \Vells  to  "take  in  all  the 
expenses  of  the  late  war"  (King  Philli))'s). 
The  grandfather  of  Eugene  Gary  was  Rich- 
ard Gary,  in  the  fifth  generation  from  John, 
born  in  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  January  15, 
1759.  He  was  seven  years  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  in  1806  moved  with 
his  family  into  the  Holland  purchase  and 
settled  eighteen  miles  south  of  Buffalo,  in 
what  is  now  Erie  County,  New  York.  Buf- 
falo was  then  a  mere  hamlet  of  a  dozen 
houses.  There  was  but  one  other  white 
inhabitant  in  the  township  where  Mr.  Gary 
settled  and  none  for  forty  miles  beyond, 
and  the  whole  country  was  literally  an 
unbroken  and  howling  wilderness,  occupied 
I)y  Indians  and  wild  animals.  On  the  farm 
originally  occuj)ied  by  Richard  Gary,  the 
suliject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  and  the 
farm  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 
Richard  Gary  was  the  father  of  a  large 
family,  one  of  whom  Calvin  was  killed  in 
the  war  of  1812  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  a  s])ot  now  near  the 
center  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  He  was  a 
man  of  giant  stature  and  proportions,  weigh- 
ing 296  pounds.     The  early  life  and  experi- 
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ences  of  Eugene  ilid  not  differ  widely  I'nmi 
those  of  most  ranii  lioys — work  on  the 
farm  during  tlie  siimnier  and  attendance  at 
school  in  tlie  wiut(.'r.  He  was  diligent  in 
liis  studies  and  quick  to  learn  and  at  sixteen 
had  acquired  sufficient  education  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate.  He 
then  adopted  the  method  so  often  employed 
by  ambitious  country  boys,  anxious  to  get 
ahead  in  the  world,  that  of  teacliing  winters 
and  attending  the  select  school  or  academy 
summers,  and  he  jiursued  this  plan  success- 
fully, first  in  New  York  and  then  in  Wis- 
consin, till  1855.  While  this  system  of 
education  may  not  possess  all  the  advantages 
of  a  regular  college  course,  it  has  valuable 
compensations.  Persons  who  adojit  it,  either 
from  choice  or  necessity,  find  opportunity  in 
teaching  for  practical  application  of  what 
they  have  learned.  This  use  of  knowledge 
acquired  is  a  source  of  discipline  and  adds 
to  the  equipment  of  many  men  who  have 
been  most  successful  in  business  as  well  as 
the  professions.  In  1855  he  began  the  study 
of  law  at  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  in  the 
office  of  David  Taylor,  subsequently  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  that 
state.  He  also  studied  for  a  time  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Sheldon,  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  and  subsequently  took  a  course  of 
study  under  the  guidance  of  Hon.  N.  K. 
Hall,  United  States  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  New  York,  and  a  former  law 
jiartner  of  President  Fillmore.  Mr.  Gary 
settled  in  the  ])raetice  of  his  jirofession  at 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  county  court  of 
Sheboygan  county,  having  previously  served 
a  year  as  city  attorney  of  the  city  of 
Sheboygan.  When  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out  in  1861  he  enlisted  in 
the  First  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteer 
Infantry  and  was  made  captain  of  Company 
H  of  this  regiment,  which  had  been 
mainly    recruited     by    him.      The    regiment 


was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Ca])tain  C'ary  served  in  the 
field  with  his  company  till  after  the 
battle  of  Perryville,  October  8,  1862, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  judge  ad- 
vocate on  tlie  staff  of  Major-General  Lovell 
H.  Rousseau,  first  division,  fourteenth 
array  corps,  and  continued  in  this  position 
during  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  service. 
He  saw  very  much  of  active  service  ;  was  in 
the  battles  of  Perryville,  Stone  river  (Mur- 
]ihysl)oro)  Chickamauga,  and  many  other 
minor  engagements.  He  carried  the  first 
and  last  order  at  Chickamauga,  and  for  his 
coolness,  bravery  and  efficiency  in  trying 
positions  during  the  two  terrible  days  of 
this  fierce  battle  he  was  warmly  com- 
mended by  General  Baird,  who  commanded 
the  division  in  this  engagement.  On  retir- 
ing from  the  army  he  settled  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  He  served  a  term  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  education  of  Nashville,  and 
also  a  term  in  the  state  senate  as  representa- 
tive from  the  Nashville  district.  During 
his  senatorial  term  he  took  an  active  and 
leading  part  in  the  important  work  of  recon- 
struction then  pending.  He  labored  zeal- 
ously and  successfully  for  the  multiplication 
and  enlargement  of  the  civil  rights  of  the 
colored  race  by  legal  enactments,  and  also 
for  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  white  people  of  Ten- 
nessee who  had  been  previously  disfranchised 
for  their  participation  in  or  sympathy  with 
the  rebellion.  In  fact,  he  prepared  the  ad- 
dress of  the  governor  to  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee, advocating  the  restoration  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  great  body  of  the 
white  people  of  the  state  and  drafted  the 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  by  which 
it  was  finally  secured.  Following  this  he 
became  a  candidate  for  circuit  judge  of  the 
first  judicial  district  of  Tennessee,  at  the 
practically  unanimous  call  of  the  members 
of  the  Nashville  bar    without  distinction  of 
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party,  and  was  elected  hy  a  majority  unpre- 
cedented in  tlie  district.  He  served  two 
years  in  this  office.  The  times  were  e.vcit- 
ing,  the  passions  of  tlie  war  had  not  yet 
died  out,  hut  his  judicial  integrity,  fairness 
and  impartiality  secured  for  him  the  confi- 
dence of  all  parties,  and  he  performed  the 
duties  of  the  office  vvitli  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  1 1  is 
charges  to  juries  and  his  decisions  were  re- 
garded as  fine  examples  of  clearness,  preci- 
sion and  candor.  In  October,  1871,  Judge 
Cary  came  to  Chicago  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Company 
of  London,  which  was  one  of  the  losers  by 
the  great  conflagration.  He  organized  the 
western  department  of  that  company  and  was 
made  its  manager.  In  October,  1873,  he 
became  manager  of  the  western  department 
of  the  German  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York  and  has  continued  in  the 
position  to  the  present  time.  As  an  insur- 
ance manager  he  has  been  preeminently  suc- 
cessful. In  politics  Mr.  Cary  has  always 
been  an  active  and  ardent  republican,  and 
his  voice  has  always  been  raised  in  the  con- 
ventions of  his  party  for  clean  and  honest 
government.  He  was  elected  in  1877,  by 
the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  his  ward  as  a 
member  of  the  "Reform"  city  ('oiincil  but 
has  held  no  other  political  position  in  Chi- 
cago. He  was  the  republican  and  i>eoiile's 
party  candidate  for  mayor  in  Chicago  in 
1883,  running  on  the  high  license  platform, 
and  was  probalil)'  the  first  candidate  who 
ever  stood  for  an  office  on  this  principle.  He 
was  defeated  by  Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison, 
the  nominee  of  the  democratic  [)arty.  His 
friends  have  always  claimed  that  he  was 
fairly  elected  but  was  counted  out  by  the  i)e- 
culiar  Tnachinery  and  methods  then  in  vogue. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Commercial,  the  Chi- 
cago, Union  Leiigue,  and  Washington  Park 
clubs,  but  is  in  no  sense  what  may  be  called 
a  clulj  man.      He    is  also    a  member    of  the 


Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  al 
this  writing  is  the  commander  of  the  Illinois 
Conunandery  of  that  order.  He  takes  just 
j)ride  in  the  j)atriotic  record  of  his  family, — 
his  grandfather  a  i-evolutionary  soldier  ;  one 
uncle  falling  in  battle  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  himself  and  two  brothers,  both  surgeons 
having  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  one 
dying  in  the  service.  He  was  married  in 
1858  to  Martha  C.  Row,  of  Sharon,  Wash- 
tenaw county,  Michigan,  who  still  lives  {>> 
enjoy  with  her  husband  a  large  circle  of  ap- 
])reciating  and  appreciated  fi'iends.  Tluir 
home  on  Prairie  avenue,  though  gladilened 
hy  no  offspring,  is  one  of  elegance  and  gen- 
erous hospitality. 


CYRUS  H.  Mccormick. 

The  immense  business  of  the  McCormick 
Harvesting  Machine  Company,  is  conducted 
by  Cyrus  H.  ^IcCormlck,  a  son  of  the  great 
inventor  of  labor-saving  farm  machinery. 
Mr.  McCormick  became  actively  identified 
with  the  management  of  this  corporation  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  six  years  later  was 
made  the  president  of  the  com})any  with  lull 
control  of  its  far-extending,  and  ever  increas- 
ing affairs.  His  administration  of  the  high 
office,  has  been  such  as  to  win  for  him  well- 
deserve<l  ramc,  as  a  skillftd  director  of  large 
financial  and  manufacturing  interests,  and 
has  gained  him  a  prominent  })lace  among 
Chicago's  most  active  and  successful  busi- 
ness men.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  with 
whoTU  he  has  come  in  close  contact,  that 
Mr.  McCormick  has  inherited  in  a  large 
measure  the  marked  financial  ability,  integ- 
rity and  high  moral  character  of  his  father. 
He  has  not  alone  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
harvesting  comjiany  with  a  success  that 
would  lie  gratifying  to  men  much  older  in 
years,  but  the  family  fortune  which  is  large- 
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ly  in  his  care,    has   increased    in    a    manner 
which  adds  mnch  to  his  reputation  as  a  keen 
financier  and  conservative  man   of  business. 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  16th,  185S).    He  was  brought 
when  an  infant  to  Chicago,  and  on  reaching 
school    age,    \)ecame    an     attendant    at    the 
Brown    school.      A    studious,   con.scientious 
bov,  he  s.ioii    mastered   the  grammar  school 
curriculum,  and  entered    the  Chicago  High 
School   from  which  he  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class.      A  term  at    Princeton  College 
comiileted  his  education,  and  in  1878,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  Mr.    McCormick  began  his 
business  career.      He   develoi)ed  at  once,  an 
unusual  aptitude  for  financial  management, 
and  his  promotion  was  rapid.      Every  detail 
of  the  great  manufacturing  business    which 
his  father's  inventive  genius    had  made  pos- 
sible,   was    mastered    with    a    thoroughness 
which  surprised  both  his  family  and  business 
associates,  and  it  was  into    competent  hands 
that  the  control  of  the  McCormick  Harvest- 
ing Machine  Company    passed  when    Cyrus 
II.  McCormick   was  made    the  president  of 
same  in  1884.    The  wisdom  of  this  selection 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the 
company  is  now  the  most  extensive  and  prof- 
itable of  any  period  in    its  existence.      Mr. 
McConuick's  success  in   the  management  of 
this    vast  concern    has  naturally  led    to  his 
identification    with  other    important   enter- 
prises of  varied   character    and  scope,  to  all 
of  which    he  gives    the  same    conscientious 
and  intelligent  attention  that  insured  success 
on  his  embarkation    in  the  business  world. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  completeness  of  his 
business  methods,  the  following  incident  is 
interesting.      Mr.    McCormick  attended  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1889,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  company.      He  determined    that 
the  exhibit    of  the    McCormick  Harvesting 
Machine  Company   should  be  a  more    com- 
plete and  instructive    display  of  modern  in- 
ventive  ability    than    anything    of  the  kind 


hitherto  attempted.      To  this  end  he  gave  it 
his   unremitting  personal  attention,  both  in 
the  selection  and  exhibition  of  the  machines. 
There  were    other  valuable  exhibits    of  the 
same  kind  at  the  exposition,  but  that  of  the 
JVIcCormick  Company  was  awarded  the  high- 
est honors,  and  Mr.  McCormick  was  in  addi- 
tion given  the  unusual    distinction  of  being 
decorated  by    the  president  of    the   French 
Republic,  as  an  -Ofticer  of   le  Merite  Agri- 
cole."      This    decoration,    which    is    rarely 
bestowed  upon  any  but  Frenchmen,    and   is 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
was  given  to  jMr.   McCormick  as    an  official 
recognition  of  the    value  of    the  exhiliit  ar- 
ranged and  conducted  under  his   direction. 
Mr.  McCormick's  father  was  in  his  life  time 
an    ardent    member    of    the     Presbyterian 
church,  and  the  benefactor  of  many  religious, 
charitable  and   educational   institutions,  and 
the  good  work  which  was  terminated  by  his 
death  in  1884,    is  being    ably  carried  on  by 
his     son.       The     McCormick     Theological 
Seminary,  which  was  founded  by  the  senior 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,   as    a  training  school 
for  Presbyterian  clergymen,  and  has  become 
one  of  the    most  prosperous  and    important 
religious    institutions  in    the  west,  receives 
much  attention  and    financial  support    from 
Mr.  McCormick,  who  is  one  of  the   most  ac- 
tive members  of  its  board  of  trustees.    Lake 
Forest    University,   another    widely    known 
and  highly   successful    Presbyterian  college 
also  claims  his  attention  as  a  trustee,  and  has 
a  warm  place  in  his    affections  as  one  of  his 
father's  favorites.     The  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  of  which    Mr.   McCormick 
has  been  for  some  years   the  vice-president, 
has  received  from  him  much  substantial  aid. 
He  is  a  believer  in  the  advancement  of  young 
men,   and  has  a  kindly  solicitude  for    their 
welfare,  which   finds  expression  in  this  and 
other  practical  ways.     Princeton  University 
his    alma  mater,    has  honored    Mr.   McCor- 
mick with  a  place   in  its  board    of  trustees, 
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wlii<'li  lie  tills  with  dignity  to  liiiuself  and 
benefit  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
universities  in  the  country.  These  and 
other  organized  church  and  educational  in- 
terests make  large  demands  upon  Mr.  JIc- 
Cormick's  time  and  mean.s,  l>ut  he  is  fre- 
(juently  found  doing  a  great  deal  of  charita- 
l)le  and  benevolent  work  in  a  quiet  way,  es- 
jiecially  in  the  circles  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  for  which  he  inherits  the  intense 
devotion  and  respect  which  characterized 
his  father.  Mr.  McCormick  was  married  to 
Miss  Harriet  Bradley  Hammond,  March 
5th,  1880,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's-by- 
the-sea,  in  California.  Ilis  wife  is  the  niece 
and  adopted  danghter  of  Mrs.  Edward  S. 
Stickney  of  Chicago,  and  is  a  woman  of  rare 
loveliness  of  mind  and  character.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McCormick  have  two  interesting  chil- 
dren. 

J.   M.   COITLTEK. 

Profkssok  John  Merle  Coui.tek,  pres- 
ident of  Lake  Forest  University,  was  born 
November  20,  1851,  at  Ningpo,  China,  dur- 
ing the  residence  of  his  father  in  that  coun- 
try as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  a  few 
years  later,  he  returned  with  his  mother  and 
younger  brother  to  the  United  States.  His 
boyhood  was  s])ent  at  Hanover,  Indiana,  in 
the  home  of  his  grandfather,  .lohn  Finhiy 
Crowe,  the  founder  of  Hanover  College. 
His  mother  engaged  in  teaching  at  different 
places  in  Indiana  until  both  of  her  sons  had 
completed  the  classical  course  and  graduated 
from  college.  She  is  now  living  in  Pitts- 
liurg,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Woman's  Work  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  for  freedmen.  The  younger  .son, 
Stanley,  is  ])rofessor  of  biology  in  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Professor 
Coulter  was  graduated  from  Hanover  Col- 
lege in  1870  with  the  highest  honors  and  the 


degree  of  A.  B.  Three  years  later  the  same 
institution  conferred  u]ion  him  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  In  188-t  the  Indiana  State  LTniversity 
conferred  the  degree  Ph.  D.,  and  in  1891 
the  University  of  Missouri  conferred  LL.  D. 
He  taught  classics  and  science  in  the  Pres- 
byterial  Academy  at  Logansport,  Indiana, 
from  the  fall  of  1870  to  the  siiring  of  1872. 
He  was  then  appointed  botanist  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  geological  survey  of  the  territo- 
ries under  Dr.  Hayden,  and  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1872  in  the  Yellowstone  region, 
chiefly  in  that  ]»ortion  which  was  afterwards 
set  ajtart  by  Congress  as  the  National  Park. 
The  summer  of  1873  was  spent  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Colorado.  The  two  winters 
during  his  engagement  in  the  work  were 
spent  in  Washington  studying  and  classify- 
ing the  collections  of  the  summer.  After 
his  appointment  as  professor  of  Latin  in 
Hanover  College  he  was  married  January 
1,  1874,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
professorship  the  same  month.  Two  years 
later  he  took  charge  of  the  natural  science 
work.  Sei)tember,  1879,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  biology  and  geology  in  Wabash 
College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  and  his 
connection  with  that  institution  continued 
twelve  years,  until  his  a|ipointmeiit  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Jordan,  as  presiilent  of  Indiana 
University  at  Bloomington,  in  June,  1891. 
He  remained  in  this  position  two  years, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of 
Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois,  in  June, 
1893.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  identi- 
fied with  educational  work  in  Indiana,  fill- 
ing the  highest  |)Ositions  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  state.  In  1879 
and  1880  he  was  instructor  in  the  summer 
school  of  botany  at  Harvard  University.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Indi- 
ana Academy  of  Science,  in  which  he  has 
held  membershiji  for  several  years.  As  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  he  was  chosen  pres- 
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ident  of  the  section  of  biology  in  18III.      He 
has  membership  in  the  Philadeli)hi:i  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  the  Wisconsin  and   Daven- 
port Academies   of   Science,   the   American 
Botanical    Society,     limited     to    twenty-five 
members;  he  is  the  American  member  of  the 
International  Commission  on  Botanical  No- 
menclature, and  of  the  International   Com- 
mission  on    Biological    Nomenclature.       In 
1893  he  was   president  of  the  Indiana   Col- 
lege Association,      lie  founded   the  Botani- 
riil  Gdzi'ttv  in   1875,  which  has   become  the 
leading  botanical  journal  of  America.      He 
has  contributed   to    this   journal  editorials, 
reviews  or  leading  articles  every  month  of 
its  existence,   thereby   materially  adding  to 
its  value  and  popularity.      Among  the  books 
and  other  documents  which  Professor  Coul- 
ter has  prepared  for  publication  are  the  fol- 
lowing:   A  report  on  Botany  of  the  Hayden 
survey,  1872,  published  by  the  government; 
Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Colorado,  prepared 
in  connection  with  Professor    Porter,   pub- 
lished by  the  government;  Manual  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Botany,  published  in  1885  by  Ivi- 
son,   Blakeman  and  Co.,  now  the  American 
Book  Comi)any;  Handliook  of  Plant  Dissec- 
tion, with  Barnes  and  Arthur,   published  in 
1886    by    Henry  Holt  and   Co.;  Manual   of 
Texan   Botany   in  three  parts,    1891,   1892, 
1893,    published    by    the    government;    the 
Sixth  Edition  of  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany, 
prepared  in  connection  with  Professor  Wat- 
son, published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany.     In  addition  to  these  elaborate  publi- 
cations   he     has   published    monographs    on 
several  plant  groups:   North   American  Hy- 
])ericaceje   in  the   Botmiiad  Gazette:  North 
American  Umbelliferw,  with  the   assistance 
of  Professor  Rose,  j)ublished  privately;  North 
American  Cornacese,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Evans,  in  the  Botniiirid  Gazette;  North 
American    Cactacese,    by    the    government. 
He  has  also  been  a  voluminous  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  scientific  and  eilucational 


magazines   and   journals,   of   articles  not  so 
strictly  technical  as  the  foregoing;  has  read 
numerous  short  papers  before  scientific  bod- 
ies and  delivered  addresses  on   educational 
topics,    by   invitation,   and   as   president   of 
scientific  societies.      He  has  for  several  years 
been  active  in  Young  Glen's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation work,  as  a  member  of  the  state  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  jtresidentof  the  Indi- 
ana Association.      He  is  now  a  member  of 
the    Executive  Committee   of  the    State   of 
Illinois.      He  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.      Professor  Coulter  is  a  worker  of 
remarkable  capacity  and  endurance.    Unself- 
ishly devoted   to  his  profession,  he  has  ac- 
complished much  for  higher  education.    His 
scientific  investigations  are  distinguished  for 
thoroughness,  and  his   published  de<luctions 
for  clearness  and  strength.      Few  men  of  his 
age   have   attained  so  high  a  reputation  as 
teachers  of  science  and  writers  on  scientific 
sulijects.      None  have  secured   greater  emi- 
nence  by  their   own  exertion   and   personal 
merit.       He  represents  advanced  ideas  and 
possesses  the  ability  to  mark  out  new  jiaths. 
He  stands  for  elective  work  in  education  and 
favors  numerous  courses,  all  offering  possi- 
bilities of  advanced  work,  as  opposed  to  the 
old,  rigid,  patchwork  system.      Maintaining 
these  views,  he  has  revolutionized  the  curri- 
culum of  Lake  Forest  during  the  first  year 
of   his    presidency,    adapting    it    to   almost 
every  possibility  in  college  education.      His 
executive    ability    and    organizing    cajiacity 
enable    him  to    give   his    progressive    ideas 
practical  form  and  force  in  the  economy  of 
the    university    of    which    he    is    the    head. 
Possessing  marked    individuality  and    force 
of  character,   he  is  genial  in  social  contact 
and  popular  with  all.      He  is  a  family  man, 
having  a  wife  and  four  children  to  whom  he 
is  strongly  attached.     He  is  a  positive  acqui- 
sition to  the  best  educational  forces  of  Illi- 
nois, taking  high  rank  among  the  able  and 
successful  educators  of  the  countrv. 
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JOHN    V.  FARWELL,  JR. 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  was  lioni  on  tlie 
lOtb  day  of  October,  1858,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  As  has  already  been  stated  in  the 
biographical  sketch  of  his  father,  John  V. 
Farwell,  Sv. ,  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  the  Parwells  are  an  old  English  fam- 
ily, whose  genealogy  can  lie  traced  directly 
back  to  the  time  of  Edward  I,  and  in  the 
American  branch  to  Henry  Farwell,  who 
came  to  this  country  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1635.  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  is  a 
descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  of  this 
Henry  Farwell.  His  grandfather,  also  named 
Henry  Farwell,  was  a  farmer  in  moderate 
circumstances,  who  moved  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Steuben  county,  New  York,  in  1820, 
and  in  1838  to  Ogle  county,  Illinois.  His 
father,  John  V.,  Sr. ,  came  to  Chicago  in 
18-15  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and 
after  filling  various  subordinate  positions 
I'ose  in  the  short  space  of  five  years  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  dry  goods  house  of  Cooley, 
Wadsworth  and  Company.  In  1860  the 
name  of  this  firm  became  Cooley,  Farwell 
and  Company,  and  afterwards  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Marshall  Field  and  Levi  Z.  Leiter  as 
partners,  became  Farwell,  Field  and  Com- 
pany, and  in  1865  J.  V.  Farwell  and  Company. 
After  ]>assing  through  the  academic  course 
in  Lake  Forest  Academy  Mr.  Farwell  Jr.  went 
to  Yale  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1879.  He  then  went  abroad, 
sj)ending  a  year  or  more  in  travel  around  the 
world,  and  on  his  return  to  Chicago  in  1881 
entered  the  firm  of  J.  V.  Farwell  and  Com- 
pany. Shortly  after  this  he  was  offered  a 
tutorship  of  mathematics  in  Yale  College, 
but  preferring  business  life  decided  to 
devote  his  energies  to  the  work  he  had 
undertaken.  He  was  first  employed  in  the 
credit  department   of   the  house,  and    after 


acquiring  there  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  financial  jiart  of  the  business,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  mercantile  department. 
In  this  position  he  displayed  such  marked 
business  capacity  that  in  January,  1891, 
when  the  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  J.  V.  Farwell  Company,  he 
was  elected  treasurer  and  genei'al  manager 
of  the  corporation.  The  capital  stock  was 
increased  to  four  and  a  half  millions  at  that 
time.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  whose  zealous  and  active  evangelistic 
work  in  connection  with  Sunday  schools, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
the  mission  of  D wight  L.  Moody,  is  well 
known,  Mr.  Farwell  early  exhibited  an  inter- 
est in  religious  work,  and  became  a  teacher 
in  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian church,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  an  efficient  officer  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  of  which  he  has  been 
chosen  ])resident  for  several  years  past. 
With  painstaking  perseverence  he  has  studied 
the  details  of  the  various  departments  and 
has  given  liberally  of  both  time  and  money 
to  secure  the  greatest  success  of  the  institu- 
tion in  its  work  among  the  young  men  of 
Chicago.  In  his  religious  life  he  is  unos- 
tentatious and  l)elieves  in  Christian  work 
which  is  properly  guided  through  responsi- 
ble channels.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  has  identified  himself 
with  many  of  its  important  interests.  Mr. 
Farwell  has  positive  convictions  and  adheres 
to  them  with  courage.  In  these  days  of 
laxity  in  thought,  word  and  action,  it  is 
refreshing  and  inspiriting  to  meet  a  man  who 
is  abreast  of  the  questions  of  the  day;  who 
is  ready  to  lend  his  efforts  to  benefit  his 
fellow  men;  who  can  hold  his  own  in  busi- 
ness transactions;  manage  large  financial 
interests  with  conservatism  and  success, 
and  yet  who  brings  to  bear  upon  all 
questions  the  test  of  his  principles. 
From    the    time   when    he   entered   upon   the 
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resjioiisil)ilities  of  manhood,  Mr.  Farwell 
Las  taken  a  deep  interest  in  ]piil)lie  affairs. 
His  political  convictions  led  liiiii  into  the 
ranks  of  the  repuhlican  jiart\ ,  with  u  iiieli 
he  has  continned  to  identify  himself  by  vote 
and  work.  Soon  after  returning  to  Chicago, 
and  entering  upon  a  commercial  career,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Citizens  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  formed  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  municipal  politics  and  thecarrj-ing 
out  of  various  and  much  needed  municipal  re- 
forms. In  188(i,  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  county  commissioners  of  Cook  connty, 
and  several  of  the  county  oflicials  were  in- 
dicted for  extensive  frauds  and  robbery  of  the 
public  treasury,  Mr.  Farwell  was  chosen  as 
treasurer  of  the  committee,  who  were 
charged  with  the  prosecution  of  the  "  Bood- 
lers."  The  result  of  that  committee's  work 
in  securing  a  conviction,  and  sending  the 
corrupt  ofhcials  to  the  penitentiary  for  a 
term  of  years,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  Chicago  public.  When  the  city  of 
Chicago,  was  finally  selected  by  Congress, 
as  the  place  in  which  the  World's  Fair  of 
1893  was  to  beheld,  Mr.  Farwell  was  elected 
as  one  of  the  lirst  board  of  directors,  to  exe- 
cute the  plans  for  that  great  work.  The 
preliminary  work  of  the  first  year  was  neces- 
sarily hard,  requiring  patient  thought,  cool 
judgment  and  arduous  labor,  on  the  part  of 
the  original  board  of  directors,  and  Mr.  Far- 
well  did  good  service  while  he  remained  a 
member  of  the  board,  which  was  for  one 
year.  He  shows  good  judgment  in  not  tak- 
ing upon  himself  more  than  he  can  reasona- 
i)ly  attend  to.  Many  men  of  his  tastes  and 
(•ircumstan<'es  would  accept  more  positions 
of  responsibility  requiring  j)ersonal  atten- 
tion than  they  could  ))roperly  fill,  but  ]\Ir. 
Farwell  prefeis  to  accomplish  thoroughly 
the  work  in  a  few  channels  of  usefulness 
lather  than  divide  his  energies  among  too 
many.  Mr.  Farwell  marrieil.  in  1884,  Miss 
Ellen   S.   DniinmoiMl.  voiiiiuest    daiiahter  of 


the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Druminond,  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Katharine.  Mr.  Farwell  is  a 
thoroughly  domestic  man  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term.  His  tastes  are  simple 
and  his  home  life  which  is  in  the  country  at 
Elmhurst,  is  as  quiet  as  that  of  anj-  young 
man  just  beginning  to  make  a  home  for 
himself.  He  is  a  lover  of  good  books  and 
has  a  retentive  memory.  His  mind  has  n 
strongly  mathematical  turn.  i\Ir.  Farwell 
is  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  this  genera- 
tion. One  is  drawn  to  like  and  admire  him 
for  his  evenness  of  disposition,  his  calm  de- 
meanor, his  safe  and  steady  methods,  his 
good  judgment,  his  conservatism,  and  the 
conviction  that  he  can  be  relied  upon  for 
what  is  right  at  all   times  and    in   all    places. 


A.  G.  LANE. 

Prok.  Albert  Grannis  Lane  was  born  in 
Chicago,  March  15,  1841.  His  jiaternal  ances- 
tors lived  for  two  hundred  years  at  IIain]iton 
FalLs,  New  Hampshire,  where  his  father  was 
born.  The  pioneer  representative  of  the 
family  in  America  was  William  Lane,  who 
settled  in  Boston  in  1651.  His  mother's 
genealogy  is  traced  to  one  of  the  oldest  fam- 
ilies of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  His  par- 
ents were  married  in  Chicago  in  1836,  before 
its  incorporation  as  a  city.  Professor  Lane 
is  therefore  of  genuine  New  England  extrac- 
tion, though  wholly  western  by  birth  and 
continuous  residence.  He  entered  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  the  age  of  five  years  and  re- 
ceived his  entire  education  in  thein,  passing 
u|i  through  the  grades  and  graduating  with 
the  first  class  from  the  Chicago  High  School. 
His  budding  genius  received  its  initial  train- 
ing from  the  schoolmaster  in  a  very  unpre- 
tentious wooden  schoolhouse  located  on 
Monroe    street,    near    Canal   street.      Before 
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till'  close  i)f  his  senior  year  in  the  high  school 
he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Franklin 
school,  and  entered  upon  his  life  work  in  the 
canse  of  edncation.  He  held  this  position 
from  1858  to  1869,  when  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  tlie  public  schools  of  Cook 
county,  an  office  which  he  held  four  years  at 
that  time.  In  1874  he  was  chosen  cashier  of 
a  hank  on  the  West  Side  and  held  the  posi- 
tion for  three  years,  until  elected  to  the  office 
of  county  suj)erintendent  a  second  time  in 
1877.      He  was  reelected  in    1882,   1886  and 

1890,  occupying  the  jwsition  for  si.xteen 
years  in  the  aggregate.  It  was  his  special 
province  to  organize  tlie  graded  schools  of 
the  county  and  establish  a  uniform  course  of 
study.  His  introductory  work  had  Iteen  so 
thorough  that  the  system  and  course  of 
study  which  he  inaugurated  in  Cook  county 
was  subsequently  adoj)ted  by  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Its  salient  features  were  intro- 
duced into  other  states  and  adapted  to  the 
local  conditions  and  wants  of  their  schools. 
His  system  of  organization  and  supervision 
elevated  the  standard  of  work  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  incidentally  advanced  the 
standard  of  essential  qualitications  in  the 
tea(dier,  making  a  broader  pre])aration  im- 
perative. Thus  were  the  schools  improved 
both  in  the  application  of  methods  and  the 
quality  of  teaching.  His  field  of  educational 
work  embraced  a  larger  area  than  came  un- 
der the  supervision  of  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States,  and  yet  no  superintendent 
occupied  his  field  more  completely  or  with 
better  results.  As  county  superintendent  he 
was  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, which  controls  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  l)oard  for  years.     In 

1891,  Professor  Lane  was  elected  by  the  city 
board  of  education  to  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  )jublic  schools  of  Chicago,  in 
which  are  enrolled  more  than  one  hundred 
and   tifty    thousand   jiupils    and   thirty-three 


hundred  teachers.  His  jirevious  Iraining  in 
the  special  work  of  supervising,  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  schools  of  Chicago  from 
cliililhood,  gave  him  an  advantage  over  any 
stranger  who  could  have  lieen  chosen.  Pos- 
.sessing  executive  ability  of  the  highest  order 
and  a  liberal  scholarshijt,  broadened,  and 
made  practical  by  thirty  years  of  ajiplication 
in  various  educational  offices,  his  e()uipnient 
for  the  delicate  and  laborious  duties  of  the 
|)osition  is  superb.  For  many  years  he  has 
l)een  identified  actively  with  the  State  Teacli- 
ers  Association  of  Illinois  and  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  His  prominence 
in  educational  work  is  further  evidenced  by 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Teachers  Association  at  its  annual  session  in 
1892.  This  body  is  composed  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  United  States.  To  be 
chosen  as  its  chief  executive  officer  is  at  once 
an  honor  and  a  distinction,  of  which  any 
teacher  or  superintendent  might  reasonably 
be  proud.  During  the  session  of  the  World's 
Auxiliary  Congress  on  Education,  held  in 
July,  1893,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  public  instruction  and 
tilled  the  j)osition  with  marked  ability.  His 
prominence  in  that  greatest  educational  as- 
sembly the  world  has  ever  witnessed  was  not 
simply  a  compliment  to  him  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Chicago,  but  a  recognition  of  his 
sjyecial  adaptation  to  the  work.  He  is  tbe 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  marvelously  reten- 
tive memory.  He  knows  every  j)art  of  the 
city  of  Cliicago  like  a  primer.  The  location 
of  every  school  house,  every  street  railway, 
every  bridge  and  railroad  track  in  tiie  city 
limits  is  fixed  in  his  mind.  If  an  applica- 
tion is  made  for  transfer  of  pupils  to  another 
school,  he  is  not  obligetl  to  consult  a  map 
before  deciding.  He  retains  in  memory  all 
essential  facts,  classified  and  laid  away  as  in 
the  com))artments  of  a  portfolio,  ready  for 
use  on  demand.  He  is  methodical  and  there- 
fore able,  with  his   energy   and   industry,  to 
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complete  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  a  given 
time.  His  j)ur])0se  is  directed  to  securing 
results  and  in  its  acconiiilislinient  he  erai>loys 
practical  methods.  I  [e  knows  the  teachers  and 
enjoys  their  confidence,  lie  is  politic  with- 
out either  timidity  or  deception.  His  tact 
is  consistent  with  jiertVct  sincerity.  His  di- 
plomacy is  characterized  hy  integrity  of  ))ur- 
pose.  His  capacity  i'or  details  in  arranging 
and  systematizing  facts  and  adapting  them 
to  conditions  is  amazing.  His  thorough  and 
accurate  knowledge,  e.vtending  to  the  minut- 
est details  of  any  business  for  which  he  is 
responsible,  gives  him  the  complete  mastery; 
yet  he  is  never  autocratic.  In  treating  with 
suliordinates  he  manifests  kindness,  justice 
and  imi>artiality.  Professor  Lane  has  long- 
been  identified  with  Christianity.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Centenary  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church,  a  Sunday-school  worker  and  a 
teacher  of  classes  of  young  peojile.  In 
politics  he  is  re})ublican.  For  a  period  of 
twenty  years  he  was  an  appreciable  factor  in 
the  counsels  of  his  party,  an  active  worker 
and  a  leader.  He  is  a  pleasing  and  forcible 
public  speaker.  His  voice  is  full,  strong  and 
resonant,  ca]iable  of  reaching  large  crowds. 


WALTER  C.   LARNED. 

W.vi.TEK  Cranstox  Laexei>,  3.  prominent 
member  of  the  Chicago  bar,  ex-mayor  of 
the  city  of  Lake  Forest,  and  president 
of  the  Art  Institute  of  that  municipality, 
was  born  in  Chicago  on  November  30th, 
1850.  The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Larned,  orig- 
inally English,  have  been  of  New  Eng- 
land birth  for  many  generations  and  have 
been  noted  for  their  lofty  patriotism  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
His  great-grandfather,  William  Larned, 
was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution  and  served 
with    distinctidU   in    tliat    nieniorablc    strug- 


gle.      The    descendants     of    this     sterling 
patriot  have  inherited  his  love  of  freedom 
unimpaired,  and    have  always  been  found  in 
the  very  vanguard  of   progress,  stoutly  bat- 
tling for  justice  and  human  rights.      Prom- 
inent among  them  was  the  late  Hon.  Edwin 
Channing  Larned — the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
the  west   and   an   anti-slavery   advocate  and 
orator  of  national  renown,  to  whose  biogra- 
phical sketch,  published   in   Vol.    I.  of  this 
work,  the  reader  is  referred  for   fui-ther  de- 
tails regarding   the    family    history    of   the 
Larneds.      His  maternal  grandfather,  Albert 
C.  Greene,  was  a  nephew  of  General  Nathan- 
ial  Greene  of  the    Revolution,  being  a  son 
of  Perry  Greene,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
general.      Albert  C.    Greene  was  Attorney 
General    of   the   State  of  Rhode  Island  for 
many    years,    until    he    was  elected    U.    S. 
Senator    in    the  time    of    Daniel    Webster, 
with  whom  he  was  very  intimate.      Walter 
Cranston  Larned,   the  only  .sou  of  his  par- 
ents,   was    brought   up    in   Chicago,  and  in 
boyhood     attended    the    public    schools    in 
that  city.       After    completing    the    regular 
course    in    the    Chicago    high    school    and 
studying  for  a  time  at  Racine  College,  he 
entered  Harvard  University,   where  he  was 
•rraduated  in  1871.     The  profession  of  law 
presented  the    greatest  attractions    to  him, 
and  after  graduation   he  spent  a  year  at  the 
Harvard  law  school,  obtaining  there  a  sound 
training    in    the  fundamental    principles  of 
jurispr\idence,  which  was  subsequently  broad- 
ened and  strengthened   by  careful  study,  dil- 
igent   reading  and   practical  application   in 
his  father's  ottiee.      In   1872  he  went  to   Eu- 
rope and  for  a  year  and   a  half  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  study  of   modern  languages 
and  music,  accpiiring  in  particular  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  German  which  he  speaks  with 
fluency  ami  with  the   accuracy  of  a  scholar. 
After    his    admission    to   the    Chicago    bar 
he  entered  into  partnership  with   his  father, 
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the  tiriii  thus  establisbed  takiiit;  the  styk' 
(if  E.  C.  and  W.  C.  LariR-il,  and  I'ontinii- 
ing  in  active  husinoss  until  the  death  of 
the  senior  member,  in  1S84.  'Jlie  Vmsiness 
of  the  firm  was  chieHy  in  i-onneotion  w  itli 
railroad  mortgages,  a  subject  to  which 
3'oung  Mr.  Larned  gave  almost  his  exclusive 
attention  and  in  connection  with  which  he 
won  many  brilliant  and  substantial  successes, 
— one  of  the  most  notable  of  these  being  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  ujion  the  Green 
Bay  and  Minnesota  railroad.  In  this  case. 
which  was  tried  in  the  United  States  lourt 
at  Milwaukee,  there  were  many  collateral 
issues  involved  and  the  liligati(.)n  was  one  of 
great  importance,  besel  with  many  dithcul- 
ties  and  lasted  several  years.  In  the  end 
Mr.  Larned  won  for  his  clients  a  judgment 
forsixiniliiou  dollars.  Mr.  Larned's  prac- 
tice took  him  into  the  United  States  courts 
in  many  of  the  |irinci|ial  cities  of  the  west, 
and  the  vigor  with  which  he  iirosecuted  his 
cases  and  the  soundness  of  his  arguments 
gave  him  great  reputation  and  prestige 
among  his  colleagues.  In  the  opinion  ol'  ex- 
])erts  his  greatest  argument  was  made  in  a 
foreclosure  suit  tried  in  the  Ignited  States 
court  at  St.  Louis.  It  riMpiired  two  hours 
for  delivery  and  was  maile  entirely  witiiout 
notes  or  references  to  law  liooks,  exeeiit 
from  memory,  and  icsulled  in  a  cliange  in 
tlie  practice  of  the  court  with  reference  to 
the  priority  of  liens  upon  railroad  property. 
Mr.  Larned  has  also  argued  a  numljer  of 
cases  before  the  United  States  Suju'eme 
Court,  several  of  them  growing  out  of  tlie 
railroad  litigation  in  the  lower  courts,  but 
one  being  a  copyright  case  which  involved 
some  questions  that  tlie  court,  up  to  tliat 
time,  had  not  passed  upon.  This  was  the 
case  of  Scribner  rerKn.'t  Belford,  Clark  & 
Co.,  and  resulted  in  holding  the  printer  of 
a  book  which  infringed  a  copyright  liable 
for  damages  as  well  as  the  pulilisher. 
Shortly   after  the   death   of  his   father  Mr. 


Larned  formed  a  partnership,  for  a  liuiite<l 
term  of  years,  with  ^Mr.  John  K.  .Icwett  and 
^Ir.  .lames  S.  Norton.  Since  its  termina- 
tion he  has  had  no  associates  in  his  law  Imsi- 
uess.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  largely  in- 
terested in  real  estate  o])erations  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tirni  of  Walker,  Larned  ami 
3I0SS.  While  comjielled  to  devote  the 
j)rincipal  share  of  iiis  time  and  labors  to  his 
professional  work,  he  has  never  been  neglect- 
ful of  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  He  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  aid  in  promoting  good 
works  and  has  at  various  times  been  ju'onii- 
neutly  connected  with  several  of  the  best 
known  institutions  of  Chicago,  among  them 
the  Young  Glen's  Christian  Association,  of 
which  he  was  for  some  tinu'  a  director, 
lie  is  also  a  ilirector  of  the  Chicago  Re- 
lief and  Aid  Society,  of  which  his  father 
was  oui'  of  the  founders.  Wv  has  been 
ac(i\('l\  identitieil  for  many  years  with 
the  Chicago  Litei-ary  Club  and  is  a 
memiier  of  the  Chicago  Cluli,  the  Uni- 
versitv  Club,  .-uid  other  leading  social  or- 
ganizations of  the  city.  Possessed  of  de- 
cided artistic  tastes  :\lr.  Larned  has  fonml 
leisure,  notwithstanding  his  busy  lil'e,  to  de- 
vote considerable  attention  to  the  study  of 
art,  especially  [laiuting,  and  has  uritleu 
man\'  excellent  treatises  upon  this  and  cog- 
nate subjects,  wiiieh  have  lieen  published  in 
the  Chicago  /-'i/////  .\i  irs  and  other  papers, 
and  also  in  several  magazines.  Ilis  lecture 
Ujion  Jean  Ifraucois  Millet,  perhaps  attract- 
ed more  attention  than  any  other  which  he 
has  written,  and  has  been  delivered  many 
times  and  published  in  thi'  Wrfk/)/  M<iijti. 
.?/«/' and  in  the  Arc/ii/cc/  <in<l  JJuUihr, — both 
Chicago  periodicals.  Portions  of  it  were 
j)iiblished,  with  most  favorable  comment,  in 
the  Britisli  Architect,  oiljondow.  Some  of 
the  critical  views  expressed  in  this  lecture 
were  condensed  into  shorter  form  and  subse- 
ijuently  published  in  S<;rl/>n(r\i  Maynzlmi. 
Among  the  other  papers  from   Mr.  Larned's 
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pen  wb it'll  have  attracted  wide  attention  are 
those  entitled  "Michael  Angelo,"  "  Barye 
and  his  Works,"  "  The  Spirit  and  Develop- 
ment of Nurenilmrg  Gotiiic,"  and  "Modern 
Landscape."  These  have  not  been  published 
but  have  frequently  been  read  before  large 
audiences  in  Chicago  and  neighboring  places. 
While  the  j)rincipal  portion  of  his  profes- 
sional and  business  activities  has  been  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  Larned's  home  lias  been  for 
years  at  Lake  Forest,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  distant  about  twenty-eight  miles 
from  the  former  city,  his  wife's  grandfather, 
Mr.  John  L  Blair,  of  New  Jersey,  having 
made  her  a  present  of  a  beautiful  residence 
in  that  place,  in  which  the  family  have  since 
lived.  As  a  resident  of  Lake  Forest,  Mr. 
Larned  became  deeply  interested  in  that 
young  and  thriving  city  which,  being  the 
seat  of  a  flourishing  university  and  in  conse- 
quence an  educational  centre  of  importance, 
presented  moi-e  than  common  attractions  to 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  sides  of  his  na- 
ture. Mingling  intimately  with  the  social 
and  political  life  of  the  ))lace  he  became 
identified  closely  with  its  best  interests,  and 
by  his  intelligent  and  useful  services  acquired 
great  ](opularity  and  was  ultimately  chosen 
mayor  of  the  city,  serving  as  such  three 
years,  lie  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  j)resident  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Lake  Forest,  a  society  institnteil  with  a 
view  to  promoting  the  study  of  art,  ;in(l 
holding  bi-monthly  meetings  during  the  win- 
ter season,  at  many  of  whicli  cniiMcnt 
men  have  lectured.  The  Ijcautiful  art 
Ifuilding  given  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Durand 
to  the  Lake  Forest  L^niversity  was,  per- 
haps, suggested  at  first  by  the  needs  of 
the  Art  Listitute.  Mr.  Larned  has  been  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Lake  Forest  University.  He  ac- 
tively cooperated  in  the  work  of  furthering 
the  World's  Columbian  Kxjwsition  of  1893, 
and     was    in     charge     of    the   work    of     the 


Committee  on  Congress  of  Artists,  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  World's  Congress  Aux- 
iliary of  the  exposition.  Mr.  Larned  was 
married  in  1875  to  Miss  Emma  L.  Scrib- 
ner,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Scribner,  the 
well-known  New  York  publisher.  They 
have  five  children,  two  girls  and  three  boys. 


JAMES   S.  KNOX,   M.   D. 

Dr.  James  Suydam  Knox,  a  distinguished 
physician  of  Chicago,  was  born  on  July  28, 
1840,  at  Nassau,  Rensselaer  county.  New 
York.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Knox, 
LL.  D.,  who  traced  his  ancestry  back 
through  David  Knox,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  to  a  brother  of 
John  Knox  the  Scotch  reformer.  It  would, 
perhaps,  surprise  many  people  if  it  were 
known  how  many  sons  of  clergymen  have 
entered  the  medical  profession.  His  mother 
was  Aletta  Van  Dorn,  whose  family,  of 
Dutch  descent,  settled  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  New  Jersey.  His  boy- 
hood was  jtassed  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  his  father  was  in 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at 
St.  Thomas.  His  earliest  schooling  was 
received  there  where  he  had  the  advantages 
of  instruction  from  his  father  who  was  a 
finely  trained  scholar,  lie  finished  the  pre- 
paratory studies  in  tiie  Flushing  Institute, 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  in  1856,  and  went  to 
Princeton  College.  He  was  graduated  in 
I860,  having  completed  the  full  classical 
course.  He  went  from  there  to  a  position 
as  instructor  in  the  Lawrenceville  Acaderaj-, 
the  ])reparatory  school  of  Princeton  College, 
but  bis  work  was  interrupted  by  the  war  of 
the  rebellion.  He  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army  as  a  jirivate  in  the  New  Jersey  Vol- 
unteers. After  leaving  the  army  he  began 
medical    studies    in    the   nicclical    college    in 
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Georgetown,  D.  C,  continued  tliem  in  New 
York,  and  was  graduated  from  tlie  College 
of  Pliysiciaus  and  Surgeons  in  1866.  He 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Soni- 
erville.  New  Jersey.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
he  gave  up  a  successful  practice  that  he 
miglit  prepare  himself  through  e.\'))erience 
in  liospital  work  for  greater  skill  and  useful- 
ness in  his  profession.  After  a  competitive 
examination  he  secured  the  position  of  jihy- 
sicianand  surgeon  in  the  Brooklyn  City  IIos- 
l»ital.  where  he  remained  for  nearly  two  years. 
In  1869  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Hartwell, 
of  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  and  resumed  his 
practice  there.  In  1873  he  came  to  the  West 
and  settled  in  Chicago,  on  the  West  Side.  The 
career  which  now  opened  before  him  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three  years  was  one  which 
demanded  all  his  strength  and  one  to  which 
he  jiroved  himself  fully  equal.  He  at  once 
took  rank  as  an  accomplished  physician,  and 
a  large  practice  came  to  him  which  contin- 
ued to  increase  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  preparation  had  been  thorough  and 
extensive,  and  his  work  was  correspondingly 
excellent.  He  was  a  constant  student  in  all 
branches  of  his  profession,  and  this  kej)t 
him  free  from  hobbies  and  able  to  compre- 
hend all  details  and  indirect  elements  con- 
tributing to  the  knowledge  of  the  cases 
which  came  before  him  for  consideration 
and  decision.  An  equally  important  ele- 
ment of  success  was  his  uniformlv  genial 
temper,  his  patience  and  iirmness  in  dealing 
with  his  patients.  He  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  combination  of 
tenderness  with  decision,  of  caution  with 
steadiness  in  purpose  which  always  won  the 
love  and  confidence  of  those  who  came 
under  his  care.  Like  so  many  unknown 
benefactors  in  his  profession  he  cared  for 
many  from  whom  he  knew  that  he  would 
receive  no  remuneration.  Perhaps  the  num- 
ber in  his  case  was  unusually  large,  for  his 
heart  was  particularly  open  to  the  poor  and 


destitute  in  their  distress.  They  found  in 
him  a  friend  and  adviser,  whose  sympathy 
was  not  confined  to  words  but  deeds.  He 
not  only  gave  them  medical  advice,  but  the 
means  with  which  to  purchase  their  medi- 
cines. His  career  as  a  physician  was  only 
half  of  his  life.  It  was  as  a  teacher  of  medical 
students  that  he  also  gained  fame.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  he  won  his  position  in  the 
Rush  Medical  College  of  C!hicago  are  inter- 
esting as  revealing  his  character  and  ability. 
He  competed  for  the  lectureship  of  obstet- 
rics with  twelve  other  candidates,  each  of 
whom  must  lecture  on  a  subject  assigned 
long  enough  beforehand  to  give  ample  time 
for  preparation,  before  the  faculty,  students 
and  invited  guests  of  the  college.  Two  of 
the  addresses  were  marked  by  qualities 
which  set  them  above  and  beyond  the  others, 
one  of  which  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Knox, 
the  other  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Sawyer.  These  two 
young  men  were  given  a  severer  test  in 
being  called  to  deliver  extemporaneously, 
on  subjects  selected  by  the  faculty,  lectures 
twenty  minutes  in  length  before  the  same 
audience.  Both  acquitted  themselves  with 
such  success  that  the  college  determined  to 
keep  them  both,  and  the  lectureshi])  on 
theraj)eutics  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Knox. 
This  was  in  December,  1874,  and  was  his 
first  public  introduction  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Chicago,  of  which  he  was  for 
eighteen  year.s  a  distinguished  member.  He 
filled  this  lectureship  for  seven  years  and 
more,  and  in  1882  he  was  appointed  adjunct 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  chil- 
dren. As  lecturer  and  teacher  he  was  ex- 
tremely popular.  He  was  a  quiet  speaker, 
fluent,  systematic  and  thorough  in  his 
treatment  of  a  subject.  In  his  rela- 
tion to  other  members  of  the  profession 
he  was  cordial  and  heljjful.  He  was  abhor- 
rent of  any  injustice,  often  unintention- 
ally done,  to  young  physicians  by  their  sen- 
iors in  the  profession.      With  young   practi- 
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tioners  he  always   kept  himself    in    cordial 
sympathy.    He  understood  their  early  strug- 
gles and  trials  and  from  personal  experience 
and  observation  gave  them  advice  and  coun- 
sel which  was  highly  valued.      lie  grew  con- 
stantly more  tolerant  towai'd   their  failures 
and    weaknesses.      Mis   constant  encourage- 
ment to  them  was  to  rise  higher,  to  struggle 
after  the  best  of  their   profession,  while  he 
keenly  felt  the  ditticulties  in  the  way  of  at- 
taining   distinction.      He  was  a   notable  ex- 
ample of  all  that  he  urged   upon   them,  for 
he  never  seemed  satisfied   with  himself,  but 
was  always  striving  after  larger  and  higher 
things.      He  never  sympathized  with  jirofes- 
sional  qnarreling  and  slander   which   enter 
the  ranks  of  the   medical  profession  as  all 
others.     He  was  more  ready  to  defend  than 
to  attack,  and   a  true  friend   and  adviser  of 
those  in  trouble.      Doctor  Knox  was  a  mem- 
ber   of    the  Chicago    Medical  Society,    the 
Chicago  Pathological    Society,  the  Chicago 
Medico-Legal  Society,  the   Chicago  Gyneco- 
logical   Society,   the   Illinois    State  Medical 
Society,  the  American  INIedical  Association, 
and  the  International  Medical  Congress.   At 
the  time  of   his  death  he   was   president  of 
the    latter.      Before    these  societies    he  fre- 
quently  read   jiapers  and    entered    into  the 
discussions   with    the  greatest    interest  and 
helpfulness.      He  was  an  authority  on  chil- 
dren's diseases  and  he  was  writing  an  exten- 
sive article  on  them  for  a  Medical    Encyclo- 
pedia   when    death    overtook     him.        His 
literary  work  was  lucid  and  forcible   and   it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pressure  of  pro- 
fessional tasks  prevented   him   from   contri- 
buting more  to  the  permanent   literature  of 
the  healing  arl.      It  was  his  intense  devotion 
to  his   daily    work    ;uiil    the   interests  of  his 
jiatients  which  finally  overmastered   his   aji- 
])arently  boundless  strength.      He  would  go 
without  necessary  rest  and  sleep,  even  food 
also,  in  his  zeal   for  his   work.      Like  many 
another  busv  man  whose' life  is  given  to  the 


public  he  could  not  see  how  the  work  coidd 
be  curtailed,  how  the  numerous  demands  on 
his  time  could  be  denied.      It  speaks  for  his 
unselfish      and     noble     character    that     he 
thus  labored  until  his  energy  was  exhausted 
on  behalf  of  others  and   in  the  interests  of 
his  profession.      On  the  18th  of  June,  1892, 
he  visited  a  patient  on  the  North   Side,  and 
after  leaving  the  house   was  overtaken  by  a 
rainstorm  by  which  his   clothes  were  thor- 
oughly ilrenched.     Working  without  chang- 
ing his   attire  brought  on  the  illness  which 
proved    fatal    six    days    later.        Thus    he 
died  in  the  harness,  in   the  midst  of  labors 
and  succes.ses  which  crowned  his  career  with 
honor    and    enduring    blessings.       His  col- 
leagues in  the  )>rofession  and  in  the  jNIedical 
College  have  left  on  record  their  regard  for 
him  who  was  so  worthy  a  re])resentation  of 
all   that  was  manly  and   noble    in  jiersonal 
and    jirofessional     character.      One  of  them 
speaks  of  his  "charming  jiresence,  his  hos- 
pitable' ways,   his  strong  character  and  his 
professional    excellence,"    and    says,    ''  we 
always  felt  that  we   knew  exactly  where  to 
find  him  in  times  of  professional  trouble  and 
backbiting."      He    died   in   possession  of  a 
simjde  and  sincere  Christian  faith.     He  was 
for  many  years  an  elder  in   the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Chicago,  under  the  i)as- 
torate  of  Doctors  Kittridge  ami   Withrow. 
In  the  spring  of    1891   he    removed  to  the 
South  Side,  and  at  the  first  communion  there- 
after united   with  the   Second   Presbyterian 
Church,  Doctor  McPherson,  pastor.   Dr.  .1. 
L.  Withrow,    pastor  of  the   Third   Presby- 
terian Church,  was   his   intimate  friend   for 
thirty-five  years,  and    from    him  we  gather 
the  following  words  :      ■■  Dr.  James  Suydam 
Knox  was  my  classmate  in  Princeton  College 
for  three  years.   He  was  a  jovial  and  notice- 
ably gentle  young  man,  as  all  of  us  felt.    He 
was  always  ready  for  either  a   "  lark"  or  a 
lesson.    But  never  in  any  sjjortdid  he  descend 
to  an  unmanly  act.      His  mind    ran  most  to 
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inatheiiiatics  and  natural  scieiux'.  His  con- 
scientiousness commanded  diligence  in  duty, 
day  in  and  day  out.  He  was  lovable  and 
liclcived.  Tiic  day  we  gi-ad\iated  our  ways 
|iartcd  ;  l)ut  our  jiatlis  joined  again  in  1886, 
wlicn  liy  strong  persuasion,  particularly  on 
his  j)art,  I  became  bis  pastor.  From  that 
time  until  lie  (v\\  asleep  our  intimacy  and 
affection  deepeneil  and  sweetened  constantly. 
He  was  one  of  tlie  l)roailest  minded,  best 
heartecl  men  whom  I  ever  met,  and  none 
bcUcr  ilo  I  expect  ever  to  meet."  Doctor 
Knox  left  behind  him  a  wife  and  two  young 
daughters.  They  feel  only  too  deeply  the 
loss  of  liis  wise  counsel  ami  tender  protec- 
tion. 'J'o  them  and  to  ail  w  iio  knew  him  in 
life  remains  the  memory  of  a  stainless  name, 
a  noble  character,  a  useful,  self-sacrificing 
life. 


chaklp:s  truax. 

On  the  24tli  day  of  September  185-',  at 
Milton,  Rock  county,  Wisconsin,  Charles 
Truax  was  born.  He  was  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Phillippe  de  Truex.  who,  according 
to  Dutch  manuscripts  in  the  archives  at 
Albany,  settled  at  New  Amsterdam  (now 
New  York),  in  1633,  and  whose  son  was  the 
first  white  child  born  on  Manhattan  Island 
—April  21,  1(142.  His  parents,  Dr.  Gal- 
loway Truax  and  Mary  Stiles  Truax,  became 
pioneer  residents  of  Jackson  county,  Iowa, 
and  the  doctor,  a  chemist  of  local  reputation 
owned  a  drug  store  in  Maquoketa,  where  he 
also  practiced  medicine  for  many  years  suc- 
cessfully. The  opportunity  for  Charles  to 
acquire  an  education  was  limited  to  the  mea- 
gre facilities  afforded  in  frontier  public 
schools  ;  but  he  applied  himself  assiduously 
until  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  entered 
upon  an  apprenticeship  as  clerk  in  a  retail 
drug  store.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
placed  in  charire  of   his   father's  drug  store. 


where  he  remained  four  years,  until  declin- 
ing health  comi)elled  him  to  seek  recreation 
in  frontier  life  on  the  plains.  He  spent  two 
years  as  a  cowboy,  enduring  the  privations 
and  encountering  the  dangers  which  were 
incident  to  such  a  life  and  occupation  twenty 
years  ago.  His  health  was  restored,  how 
ever,  and  he  returned  to  Ma(]Uoketa  to  form 
a  partnershiji  with  his  father  in  187.^.  under 
the  style  of  Dr.  G.  Truax  and  Son.  While 
engaged  in  the  retail  drug  trade  lie  con- 
ceived the  idea  and  matured  the  plan  of  en- 
larging the  scope  of  his  business  so  as  to 
enjbrace  all  the  sup])lies  required  by  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  at  wholesale  rates,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  retailer.  His  early 
experiments  convinced  him  of  the  practica- 
bility of  the  jilan.  and  hence,  in  1880,  he 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  stoi-e  at  Maquo- 
keta to  his  father  and  removeil  to  Cedar 
Rai)ids,  Iowa,  where  he  first  established  the 
new  business.  The  large  trade  which  he 
(piickly  secured  east  of  the  Mississippi  ren- 
dered desirable  a  metropolitan  location,  af- 
fording more  ample  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  1884,  he  moved  to 
Chicago  and  for  three  years  conducted  the 
business  at  81  Randolph  street.  In  1887 
the  business  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Truax  and  Company  and 
removed  to  its  i)resent  spacious  and  commo- 
dious quarters  at  75  and  77  Wabash  avenue, 
where  it  has  reached  proportions  entirely 
commensurate  with  the  marvelous  growth 
and  present  position  of  the  Queen  City.  It 
occuj)ies  completely  four  floors  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  forty  eight  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  In  1891  the  company  was  reor- 
ganized and  its  corporate  name  changed  to 
Charles  Truax,  Greene  and  Company,  under 
which  the  business  is  conducted  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  house  in  Chicago  differs 
from  all  others  of  any  note  in  the  world,  as 
it  sells  ilircctly  to  physicians  all  the  supplies 
required  by  them  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
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and   surgery,     saving  to    them    a    retailer's 
profit  and  minimizing  the  trouble  of  procur- 
ing   medicines  and    appliances  used   in  sur- 
gery.    It    reaches  every    state  and    almost 
every    county    in  the    United    States.      Its 
enormous  increase  of  trade    is  indicated  by 
these  statistics  :  During  the  first  six  months 
in    Cedar  Rapids  one  clerk   only    was   em- 
ployed ;  now    the   services  of    one  hundred 
and  sixty  persons   are  required.      The    first 
catalogue  issued  by  the  house    was    a  pam- 
phlet of  twelve  pages.      Successive  editions 
of  the  catalogue  contained  seventy-two,  two 
hundred    and    ninety-eight,    four   hundred, 
seven  hundred,  eleven  hundred,  and  fourteen 
hundred  and  forty  pages  respectively.     The 
last  edition  of  fifteen  thousand  cojjies,  issued 
in    1893,  is  suflicient   in   bulk  to  load  five 
freight  cars.      Only  a  man  of  comprehensive 
intelligence,  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
details  of  his  business,  accurate  information 
as    to  his   field  of   operations,   fertile  in  re- 
sources,   methodical  and    persistent  in    the 
execution  of  plans  which  he  formulated, just 
and  honest  in  his  dealings  could    accomplish 
such   results.      In  addition    to  the  (jualities 
and  acquirements  enumerated,  Charles  Truax 
possesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of    human 
anatomy    and    the  ingenuity    to  invent    or 
adapt  a]ipliances  to  supplement  the  members 
removed  by  surgery,   or  strengthen   such  as 
are  weak.      His    i-eputation  in    this  field  se- 
cured for  him   an  invitation    to  address  the 
National    Association  of  Railway    Surgeons 
at  their   annual   meeting    in  Buffalo,    June, 
1891,     on    the  suliject    of  "Amputations." 
The  paper  which  he  read  befoi-e  that  great 
body  evinced    not  only    careful  preparation 
but  thorough   mastery  of    the  subject.      He 
combatted  the   old  maxim    that  the  surgeon 
should    save    every    inch    jiossible    of     the 
maimed  limb  or  member    in  performing  an 
amputation,  and  asserted  that  it  was  the  sur- 
geon's duty  rather  to  exercise  a  wise  discre- 
tion in  selecting  the  point  of  dismemberment 


■so  that  the  artificial   sul>stitute  might  be  at- 
tached with  the  best  po.ssible  results.      His 
in"-enuity   is    displayed  in    the  invention  of 
new  ajipliances  and    surgical   instruments  to 
meet  the  demands  of  peculiar  cases.      A  case 
in  point  is  that  of   Katie  Smith  of  Chicago, 
nine  years    of  age,    who    was  so   fearfully 
burned  in  1891    as  to    render  necessary  the 
amputation    of    both  arms    near  the  shoul- 
ders.     Her   mother    was    dead   and  her  fa- 
ther very    poor,    so    the    Children's  Home 
Society     undertook     to    provide    for    her. 
Messrs.    Charles    Truax,   Greene    and  Com- 
pany,  generously  responded  to   the  request 
for    a    contribution    by    offering     to    make 
her    aluminum  arms,    so    constructed  as  to 
be  of  practical   utility,    at  least  in  convey- 
ing food  to  her   mouth.      The   design,  nec- 
essarily special  and  unique,  was  executed  with 
such   ingenuity   and   skill    that  the  child  is 
able  to  write  legibly  with  her  artificial  right 
hand  and  feed  herself   with  her   knife,  fork 
and   spoon,  attached  to   the  wrist  and  con- 
cealed  inside  her  hands  until  disclosed  liy 
pressing    a   spring  which   moves   the  hand, 
This  is  a  benefaction  of  inestimable  value,  a 
contribution  to  the  self-respect  and   indepen- 
ilence  of   a  bright  and  worthy  child,  whose 
life  may  be  useful  and  comparatively  happy. 
The  inclination  of  Mr.  Truax  toward  medi- 
cine and  surgery  is  probably  an  inherited  pre- 
dilection.  His  father,  a  i.racticing  physician 
during  all  the  years  of  his  active  life,  is  now 
enjoying     his     retirement     in     the    jileasant 
subiirb   of   Ravenswood.      His   brother.  Dr. 
H.  E.  Truax,    is   a    prosperous   ]ihysioian   ;it 
Auburn   Park.      His   domestic    relations  are 
exceedingly   happy   and   pleasant.      Married 
in  1876  to  Miss  Wolff,  daughter  of  a  promi- 
nent citizen   of    Maquoketa,  Ihrce    children, 
two    daughters    and     a    son,    have    brought 
sunshine  and    joy   to  a   home    blessed    with 
love  and  trust.      While  a  patron  of  several 
secret  orders,    Free  Masonry   is   the   one  to 
which  he  is  specially  devoted.      He   was  in- 
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strumeiital  in  establishing  Ravenswood 
lodge  No.  777,  of  which  he  was  elected 
\vorshi{)ful  master  for  three  successive  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  Columbia  Chapter,  Chi- 
cago, and  prelate  of  Evanston  Commandery. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club.  He  is  endowed  with  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, frankness  and  cordiality  of  man- 
ner, quick  perception,  great  energy  and  con- 
tinuity of  pur]iose.  The  success  attaineil  at 
the  age  of  forty  in  a  business  which  he 
founded  on  his  own  experience,  as  the  evolu- 
tion of  his  own  thought,  without  large  caj)i- 
tal  or  other  adventitious  aids  which  smooth 
the  pathway  of  many  young  men,  is  con- 
sj)icuous  evidence  of  his  ability  and  integ- 
rity, as  well  as  fidelity  to  that  large  and 
honorable  class  of  professional  gentlemen 
whose  interest  he  conserves  in  a  high  degree. 
The  life  of  such  a  man,  however  unpreten- 
tious and  (piiet,  is  an  object  lesson  of  real 
value  to  the  observing  and  thoughtful.  It 
brings  out  prominently  the  characteristics 
that  win  ;  offers  encouragement  to  young 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  with  their 
minds  and  their  hands,  and  affords  another 
l)roof  of  the  familiar  adage  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  wealth  or  distinction  in  this 
republic.  The  achievement  <le|iends  on  the 
man. 


LEMUEL  C.   GROSVENOK,   ^LD. 

Lemltei,  Coxant  Grosvenok,  professor  of 
sanitary  science  in  the  Chicago  Homeoitathic 
Medical  College,  ex-president  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  late 
president  of  the  American  Piedological  So- 
ciety, and  widely  known  in  his  profession, 
was  born  at  Paxton,  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  on  March  22nd,  18S3.  On 
the  ]>aternal  side  he  descends  from  an  old 
colonial  family',  many  members  of  which,  in 
times  past,  have  risen  to  distinction  as  cler- 


gymen and  physicians.  His  father,  the  late 
Silas  N.  Grosvenor,  who  died  at  Worthing- 
ton,  Indiana,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  was  a  man  of  most  excellent  character 
and  exemplary  life,  and  was  for  many  years 
a  deacon  in  the  Congregational  church  at  Pax- 
ton.  His  mother,  Mary  A.  Grosvenor,  was 
a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Gains  Conant,  pastor 
for  twenty-five  years  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Paxton.  An  earnest  and  devoted 
Christian,  Mrs.  Grosvenor  long  cherished 
the  hope  that  Lemuel,  who  was  the  cldi>t 
son,  would  enter  the  ministry  in  emulation 
of  the  examj)le  of  her  father  and  uiuU',  liotli 
of  whom  were  clergymen  of  note.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  his  life  he  was  thrown 
into  close  association  with  his  grandfather, 
the  Rev.  Gains  Conant,  and  imbibed  from 
him  a  sincere  love  of  knowledge  and  a  fond- 
ness for  books  and  study.  Notwithstanding 
the  wishes  of  his  mother  he  did  not  feel  that 
his  vocation  lav  in  the  Christian  ministry — 
an  instinct,  stronger  than  all  external  ])res- 
sure,  leading  him  to  |)refer  the  profession  of 
me<licine.  Although  the  realization  of  his 
liojies  in  this  respect  was  necessarily  some 
wavs  off,  In.'  improved  his  mind  diligentlv, 
always  kee|iing  in  view  that  a  broad  and 
general  training  would  best  (jualify  liim  for 
the  calling  of  his  choice.  Until  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  studied  at  Williston  Semi- 
nary, East  Hampton,  Massachusetts.  His 
parents  then  removed  to  Worcester,  and  he 
entered  the  High  School  in  that  city,  where 
he  studied  four  years.  By  this  time  he  had 
a  )'i'allv  fine  eilucation.  His  desire  was  to 
complete  it  by  a  thorough  collegiate  course, 
but  the  removal  of  his  parents  to  Sauk 
county,  Wisconsin,  in  185(1,  took  him  to  a 
part  of  the  country  where  the  educational  in- 
stitutions were  in  their  nn^st  jirimitive  con- 
dition. Large  and  strong  for  his  age  and  ])er- 
fectly  competent,  mentally,  for  the  task,  he 
secured  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  country 
school.     At  the  close  of  three  months  he  re- 
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ceived  his  salary,  and  allLough  it  amounted 
to  but  sixty  dollars  it  seemed  to  him  as 
thougli  this  was  a  large  euougli  sura  to  war- 
rant him  ill  attempting  almost  any  undertak- 
ing. His  iirst  thought  was  to  return  to  the 
high  school  at  Worcester  and  finish  the 
course  of  study  to  which  he  had  already 
given  four  years.  His  parents  consenting, 
he  set  out  for  Massachusetts,  accompanied 
liy  a  younger  brother.  As  stage  fare  was 
high  they  resolved  to  make  the  journey  by 
water  as  far  as  practicable.  Proceeding  on 
foot  to  Milwaukee  they  there  put  their  jjlans 
into  operation  and  in  due  time  arrived  at 
their  destination.  Lemuel  at  once  entered 
upon  his  studies,  and  being  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  his  own  resources  for  support,  he 
taught  night  school  and  did  other  work  in 
order  to  pay  his  way.  After  graduation  he 
took  up  school  teaching  as  a  regular  occupa- 
tion and  for  seven  years  held  the  position  of 
"head  master"  in  the  "old  Mather  school" 
in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  which,  estab- 
lished in  1639,  is  the  oldest  free  school  in 
America.  This  school  precinct  now  lies  in 
the  sixteenth  ward  of  Boston,  and  in 
those  early  days  the  young  teacher  enjoyed 
many  excellent  advantages  in  "  the  modern 
Athens,"  chiefly  in  the  way  of  lectures  by 
local  celebrities — all  men  of  national  renown. 
Declining  an  invitation  to  accept  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, which  was  extended  to  him  just  ten 
years  after  he  was  graduated  at  the  high 
school,  he  gave  up  teaching  and  devoted  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  being  rewarded,  in  1864,  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  conferred, 
after  rigid  examinations,  by  the  president 
and  faculty  of  Cleveland  Homeojiathic  Hos- 
pital College.  He  began  practice  in  Peoria, 
niinois,  but  shortly  removed  to  Galesburg, 
in  the  same  .state,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  In  1870,  desiring  a  broader  field  of 
operation,  he  settled    in    Chicago,    where  he 


was  already  known  and  respected  both  as  a 
physician  and  a  teacher.  A  few  months 
later  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  anatomy 
in  one  of  the  medical  colleges  of  Chicago, 
and  not  long  afterwards  was  elected  to  the 
post  of  adjunct  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  Chicago  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College.  The  sad  lack,  then 
existing,  of  general  knowledge  upon  the 
cognate  subjects  of  hygiene  and  sanitation 
early  awakened  in  Dr.  Grosvenor  a  determi- 
nation to  study  these  niattei's  scientifically, 
and  the  result  of  his  investigations  and  experi- 
ments upon  them  were  given  to  the  public  in 
numerous  essays  and  lectures  which,  from 
their  thoroughness  and  novelty  no  less  than 
the  able  manner  of  their  presentation,  at- 
tracted wide-spread  attention  and  earned  for 
him  a  substantial  reputation  and  the  recog- 
nition of  medical  experts.  Not  only  were 
his  efforts  attended  by  the  reniedj-  of  many 
abuses  and  the  reform  of  a  number  of  seri- 
ous evils  affecting  both  jtublic  and  private 
health,  but  through  them  the  attention  of 
college  faculties  were  first  notal)ly  drawn  to 
the  importance  of  giving  sjiecific  instruction 
uj)on  these  topics.  One  of  the  first  institu- 
tions to  act  in  the  matter  was  the  Chicago 
Homeoiiathic  Medical  College.  The  faculty 
of  this  institution  was  so  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  Dr.  Grosvenor's  sj^ecial  knowl- 
edge of  and  ability  in  teaching  these  practical 
subjects,  that  in  1881  it  created  a  chair  of 
sanitary  science  and  invited  him  to  fill  it. 
Accepting  this  invitation  he  entered  upon  his 
duties,  and  has  discharged  theiu  with  signal 
distinction  down  to  the  present  day.  He  is 
recognized  in  the  medical  profession  gener- 
ally as  one  of  the  most  careful  students  of 
sanitary  science  in  the  country  and  also  as 
one  of  its  most  lucid  exponents.  Brilliant 
in  presenting  and  earnest  in  advocating  his 
themes  he  has  been  successful  to  a  degree 
far  beyond  that  to  which  a  less  gifted 
teacher    could    hope    to   attain.      When   the 
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great  fire  of  1871  occurred,  Doctor  Grosve- 
nor,  was  comparatively  a  new  coiner  in  Chi- 
cago. Nevertheless,  by  a  chain  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  he  was  thrown  "into  tlie  front 
rank  of  those  heroic  laborers  of  the  medical 
profession  to  whom  the  city  owes  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude."  During  the  progress 
of  the  conflagration  his  house  was  several 
times  threatened  with  destruetion  luit  for- 
tunately escaped,  "althougli  it  was  left 
standing  at  the  very  end  of  the  line  beyond 
wliich  everything  had  been  swept  awaj-. 
Doctor  Grosvenor  was  the  only  physician  in 
that  part  of  the  city  known  as  the  "North 
Side"  who  was  left  with  a  roof  over  his 
head.  When  the  raging  tire  subsided  and 
the  smoke  cleared  away  hundreds  of  home- 
less people  stood  about  in  a  dazed  condition, 
many  of  them  being  injured  and  many 
feeble  and  sick,  or  wrought  to  a  frenzy  by 
the  dreadful  nature  of  the  calamity  which 
had  befallen  them.  With  his  most  cordial 
coi'iperation  Doctor  Grosvenor's  house  was 
made  a  temporary  asylum  for  those  in  need 
of  medical  care ;  and  as  long  as  the  neces- 
sity existed  the  humane  owner's  tenderness 
and  devotion  to  the  unfortunates  under  its 
roof  continued  unabated.  Not  only  this, 
but  in  common  with  the  best  physicians  of 
the  city  he  bent  every  energy  to  tlie  task  of 
relieving  the  sick  and  suffering  generally, 
looking  for  no  other  reward  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  well  performed,  and  feeling 
more  than  repaid  by  the  hearty  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  from  those  to  whom  his 
able  and  cheerfully  rendered  ministrations 
brought  renewed  health  or  temporary  com- 
fort. During  the  whole  of  this  trying 
period,  when  movement  about  the  city  was 
attended  by  great  difliculties  and  consider- 
able danger,  j)iles  of  smoking  ruins,  totter- 
ing walls  and  gaping  cellars  preventing  the 
employment  of  vehicles  or  horses  and  mak- 
ing locomotion  on  foot  no  easy  matter. 
Doctor  (rrosvcnor  kept  faithfully  at  the  ])ost 


of  duty,  although  his  physique  was  taxed  to 
the  uttermost  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
demands  made  n])on  him.  By  the  time 
Chicago  had  become  rehabilitated  he  was 
already  one  of  the  best  known  medical  men 
in  it,  and  his  popularity,  built  u]>on  solid 
achievements  and  valuable  services,  has  ke]it 
pace  with  the  marvelous  growth  of  this 
wonderful  city.  Doctor  (rrosvenor  is  de- 
voted to  his  work,  and  his  practice  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  A  con- 
temporaneous writer  referring  to  his  person- 
ality says  :  "Into  the  sick  room  he  carries 
a  genial  prcsfuce  and  a  sunny  good  cheer 
which  is  ofttiines  better  than  a  medicine, 
while  tlie  candid  l)edside  talks  for  which  he 
is  somewhat  famous  among  his  patients 
have  cured  other  and  more  serious  ills  than 
those  of  the  body."  Doctor  Grosvenor  is 
actively  connected  with  a  number  of  leading 
local  medical  societies  and  has  served  three 
terms  as  president  of  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  For  two 
years  he  held  the  presidency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Piijdological  Society,  and  he  has  been 
prominently  and  officially  identified  with 
several  others  of  national  scope.  A  natural 
gift  of  eloquence  and  large  experience  on 
the  rostrum  makes  Doctor  Grosvenor  a  most 
interesting  speaker.  He  is  fluent  and  grace- 
ful, and  easily  holds  the  attention  of  his 
audience  whatever  his  theme.  His  ability 
as  a  writer  far  exceeds  that  of  the  average 
professional  man,  his  style  bearing  the  finish 
of  ripe  scholarship.  He  still  lectures  in 
public  occasionally  and  he  is  sure  of  a  flat- 
tering reception,  always  having  something  of 
moment  to  say  and  always  saying  it  well. 
Although  not  active  in  politics  he  has  been 
an  earnest  republican  ever  since  the  forma- 
tion of  that  party,  and  takes  the  most  cordial 
interest  in  its  policy,  j)latforms  and  plans. 
Reared  a  Congregationalist  he  adheres  faith- 
fully to  that  denomination,  and  is  a  member 
of    and    regular    attendant    at    the    Lincoln 
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Park  Congregational  Cliiirch  of  Cliieago, 
and  for  some  years  cliainnaii  of  its  l)oard  of 
trustees.  Doctor  Grosvenor  has  been  mar- 
ried twice.  His  first  wife,  to  wliom  he  was 
united  in  18C4,  was  Miss  Ellen  Maria 
Prouty,  of  Massachusetts,  a  grand-daughter 
of  David  A.  Prouty,  the  inventor  of  the 
first  iron  plow  used  in  America.  By  this 
marriage  there  were  two  sons,  Lorenzo  Nel- 
son and  Wallace  F'ahnstock,  and  two  daugh- 
ters who  died  in  infancy.  'Ilie  first  named 
studied  medicine  and  in  1889  took  his  degree 
at  the  Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege. He  is  now  in  practice  at  Edgewater. 
The  second  also  chose  medicine  as  a  profes- 
sion and  is  now  a  student  at  Chicago  Ilom- 
eojiathic  Medical  College.  Mrs.  Grosvenor 
died  at  Chicago  in  1874.  Three  years  later 
Doctor  Grosvenor  married  Miss  Naomi 
Josei)liine  Bassett,  daughter  of  David  A. 
Bassett,  of  Taunton,  Massachu.setts.  She  is 
a  lady  of  superior  education,  and  besides 
having  a  fondness  and  aptitude  for  literary 
work  she  takes  great  interest  in  her  hus- 
band's professional  labors  and  the  charities 
in  which  he  is  interested.  Of  their  four 
children,  two  are  living,  David  Bassett  and 
Lucy  Ella,  both  attending  the  grammar 
school. 


EDMUND    ANDREWS,    A.M.,    M.D., 
LL.D. 

Edmund  Andrews,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
an  eminent  physician  and  medical  writer, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
College,  now  the  medical  department  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  in  which,  since 
1859,  he  has  been  professor  of  surgery  ;  one 
of  the  founders,  also,  of  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  president 
about  fifteen  years  ;  and  late  major  and  sur- 
geon, L^nited  States  Volunteers,  was  born  at 
Putney,  Vermont,  on  A|)ril  L'2nd,  1824.    His 


father,  the  Rev.  E.    D.   Andrews,    a  native 
of  Southington,  Connecticut,  was  a    clergy- 
man   of  the    Congregational    denomination 
and  for  twenty  years  ministered   with   piety 
and  zeal  to  a  congregation    of  that  faith  in 
Putney.       'I'his     worthy     man's    wife,     the 
mother  of  the  subject  of    this  sketch,  was  a 
Miss    Lathro])  of    West  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts.     Owing  to  the  failure  of  his  voice 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews   resigned  his  clerical 
charge    and    thenceforth     devoted    himself 
chiefly    to  agriculture.      Edmund     was  still 
(|uite  young  when  the  family  moved  to  Cen- 
tral New  York  and  settled  upon  a  farm  near 
Rochester.    Dividing  his  time  between  farm 
labor  and  study  the  lad  developed  body  and 
mind  harmoniously.      His  inherited   love  of 
nature  became  strengthened    and  a  taste  for 
the  natural  sciences  was  developed.     As  he 
grew  older  he  gave  considerable  attention  to 
the  study  of  geology,    mineralogy  and    bot- 
any and  had  the  advantage  of  instruction  for 
a   while  nnder  the    distinguished   scientist, 
Professor  Dewey,   of    Rochester.      In  1841, 
he  being  then  seventeen  years  old,   the  fam- 
ily removed    to  Michigan,    and  taking  up  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  wilderness  made  a 
clearing  and  built  a  new  home.    Wolves  and 
'other  predatory  animals    still  inhabited  this 
region,  making  it  neessary  to  fold  the  sheep 
every  night  and   to  take   other  precautions. 
For  nearly  two  years  the  home  of  the  family- 
was  a  log  cabin.   Edmund  did  his  full  share  of 
work  in  clearing  the  woods  and  cultivating 
the  fields.       When    he  was    about  nineteen 
years  old  the  family  were  sufficiently  settled 
to  permit  of  his  carrying  out   his  long  cher- 
ished plan  of  preparing  for  college.      Work- 
ing with  great  perseverance  he  finally  accom- 
plished   this    successfully   and    entered   the 
University  of  Michigan,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with   his    class  in    1849  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of   Arts.     Three  years 
later,  having  fulfilled  the  required  conditions 
he  received  the   degree   of  Master    of  Arts. 
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While  a  student  at  the  University  the  fac- 
ulty untlertook  to  suppress  the  so-called 
"  Greek  letter  fraternities."  Mr.  Andrews, 
then  an  upper  class  man,  was  a  inenibor  of 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society,  and  he  became 
involved,  as  a  somewhat  prominent  actor,  in 
tlie  struggle  which  the  fraternities  made 
against  the  University  authorities.  This 
struggle  was  well  known  at  that  <lay,  as 
"  the  Secret  Society  War."  These  societies 
were  made  up  of  the  cleverest  young  men  in 
the  University  and  they  had  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy of  the  public  generally  in  their  manly 
tight  againt  the  contrary  action  of  the  fac- 
ulty. The  struggle  eventually  extended  to 
c\  cry  part  (jf  the  United  States.  In  this  in- 
stance a  cliange  in  the  government  of  the 
University  placed  Chancellor  Tappan  in  the 
president's  chair  and  he  not  being  opposed 
to  the  societies  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 
Events  have  proven  that  the  stand  taken  thus 
early  by  Mr.  Andrews  was  thoroughly  wise, 
as  these  societies  have  been  found  to  be  of 
great  help  to  the  various  universities  and 
colleges.  ]Mr.  Andrews'  familiarity  with 
the  natural  sciences  probably  led  to  his 
choosing  medicine  as  a  profession.  Soon 
after  graduating  he  went  to  Detroit  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  under  the  tuition 
of  Professor  Zina  Pitcher,  then  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  profession  in  Michigan. 
During  the  year  he  remained  there  he  had 
ojtportunity  to  assist  also  in  hospital  work, 
lie  concluded  his  medical  training  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  being 
one  of  the  iirst  in  his  class.  At  once  ap- 
pointed demonstrator  of  anatomy  for  the 
University  he  took  charge  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments and  instructions  in  the  dissecting 
rooms.  This  position  made  him  a  state  offi- 
cer charged  with  the  duty  not  only  of  giving 
instruction  in  dissection  but  also  for  arrang- 
ing for  a  due  supply  of  pauper  cadavers  on 
which  the    dissecting  could    be  done.      The 


crude  laws  of  that  day  made  no  provision 
for  this  necessity  in  the  State  LTniversity, 
and  Dr.  Andrews  found  himself  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  being  commanded  to  o1>tain  the 
cadavers,  with  a  jirovisiDU  on  the  statute 
book  by  which  he  could  be  imprisoned  for 
doing  It.  By  working  witli  tact  and  energy 
he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  students  sup- 
plied, and  oidy  the  bodies  of  friendless  pau- 
pers were  used.  While  thus  connected  with 
the  State  University  he  founded  the  Michi- 
gan State  Medical  Society  and  established 
the  Pe)unsiihir  MnUnd  Jitunnd.  Subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  professor  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  in  the  Michigan  L'^niver- 
sity.  In  1S5C  he  accepted  the  appointment 
of  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Rush  Med- 
ical College  of  Chicago  and  at  once  removed 
to  this  city.  In  tiie  following  year  he,  to- 
gether with  Doctors  II.  A.  Johnson,  Davis, 
Byford  and  Ilollister,  founded  the  Chicago 
^ledical  College,  in  which  he  at  once  was 
made  Professor  of  Surgery.  When  this  in- 
stitution became  the  medical  department  of 
the  Northwestern  University  he  was  retained 
in  the  chair  of  surgery  and  still  holds  that 
j)ositiou.  Among  the  medical  a]>poiiitments 
he  has  held  in  Chicago  are  the  following  : 
Surgeon  of  Mercy  Hospital  and  consulting 
surgeon  of  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital  and 
of  the  Illinois  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. In  conjunction  with  the  distinguished 
naturalist,  Robert  Kennicott,  George  C. 
Walker  and  others  he  founded  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  served  as  its  first 
curator  and  afterwards  was  its  president  for 
about  fifteen  years.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
civil  war  he  entered  the  army  as  surgeon, 
and  was  placed  in  charge  of  Camp  Douglas, 
Chicago.  After  holding  this  position  sev- 
eral months  he  was  commissioned  as  major 
and  surgeon  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Illi- 
nois Light  Artillery  and  with  this  command 
took  the  field,  and  served  under  Generals 
Grant  and  Sherman,    beiny   in   manv  battles 
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and  freiiiielitly  exposed  to  great  dangers  and 
hardshiiis.  While  connected  with  the  army 
he  invented  and  introduced  various  imi)rove- 
ments  in  the  care  of  the  wounded.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  went  abroad  and  spent 
some  time  in  European  hospitals,  and  not 
only  investigated  the  foreign  systems  of 
surgery  but  also  collected  data  and  statistics 
on  the  subject  of  the  deaths  from  chloroform 
and  ether.  He  also  studied  the  European 
systems  of  regulating  prostitution.  On  his 
return  he  very  carefully  presented  the  facts 
to  the  American  public  in  two  treatises, 
which  were  extensively  quoted  and  reprinted 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Dr.  Andrews' 
great  labors  and  achievements  have  been  in 
the  field  of  surgery,  in  which  he  has  few 
equals  among  his  colleagues.  In  that  de- 
partment he  has  also  written  largely,  many 
of  his  articles  attracting  attention  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America,  especially  those  on 
the  surgery  of  the  rectum,  of  the  joints,  on 
deformities  and  spinal  diseases;  on  improved 
plastic  operations,  on  operations  for  facial 
neuralgia,  and  on  the  treatment  of  the  great 
interior  abscesses.  Possessed  of  a  strong 
inventive  and  mechanical  talent  he  has 
turned  it  to  excellent  account  in  his  profes- 
sion, making  many  improvements  in  appara- 
tus for  deformities,  for  removal  of  stone 
from  the  bladder,  for  curing  strictures  and 
for  trephining  the  base  of  the  skull  in  situa- 
tions previously  considered  inaccessible. 
His  old  love  for  the  natural  sciences  is  still 
strong  and  he  finds  pleasing  recreation  in 
writing  articles  on  geology,  some  of  which 
have  been  highly  ]iraised  by  distinguished 
native  and  foreign  authorities.  Dr.  Andrews 
is  a  member  of  the  Aineriean  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  the  Chicago  Literary  Club,  and  the 
American  Orthojiedic  Association  ;  and  was 
also  vice  chairman  of  the  World's  Congress 
Aiixilinrv  tn    tlic   ('nliiiiiliiMii    Kx|.i>-<itiiiii    in 


the  department  of  Science  and  Philosophy. 
He  has  been  twice  married  :  first,  in  1853 
to  ISIiss  Eliza  Taylor,  daughter  of  N.  T.  Tay- 
lor of  Detroit,  Michigan.  Three  sons  weie 
born  of  this  marriage,  of  whom,  two.  Dr. 
E.  Wyllys  Andrews  and  Dr.  Frank  T. 
Andrews,  are  professors  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Northwestern  University. 
The  third,  Edmund  L.  Andrews,  is  still 
an  iinder-graduate  preparing  for  the  profes- 
sion of  electrical  engineer.  Mrs.  Andrews 
<lied  in  18 — .  Dr.  Andrews  married  sec- 
ondly, in  April,  1877,  Mrs.  Frances  Barrett 
of  Chicago.  Dr.  Andrews  is  a  member  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  church  of  Chicago, 
but  is  not  narrowly  denominational  although 
actively  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  He  is 
a  man  of  the  most  healthy  instincts  and  ap- 
petites, being  a  passionate  lover  of  natural 
scenery  and  finding  his  most  delightful  rec- 
reation in  camping  and  boating  tours  among 
mountains  and  along  rivers  and  the  great 
lakes  where  primeval  solitude  may  still  be 
found.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  into  conspic- 
uous notice  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  of 
the  remarkable  mountain  and  island  region 
of  Georgia  Bay — Lake  Huron,  having  spent 
several  vacations  there  with  his  sons,  who, 
like  him,  are  enthusiastic  admirers  of  nature 
and  are  great  sportsmen.  The  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  was  conferred  u))on  Dr.  Andrews 
in  1875,  by  the  University  of  Michigan. 


FRANCIS  A.   EMMONS,  M.  D. 

I)u.  Francis  Askuuy  Emmons  was  born 
at  Bristol,  Kendall  county,  Illinois,  on  tlie 
14th  of  August,  1839.  Tlic  family  to  which 
he  belongs  is  of  English  origin,  ^Iajor-(4en- 
era!  Carolus  Emmons,  who  was  knighted  by 
King  William  ami  (Jui  en  Mary,  for  distin- 
guished services  ami  ti\c  victorious  battles, 
is    the    first    found    in    liistorv.      One  branch 
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traces  its  ancestry  to  William  Emiiuiiis,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  England  alxint 
the  year  1718  and  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
and  among  whose  descendants  was  the  cele- 
brated divine  of  the  revolutionary  i>erio(l. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons.  Another  branch 
—  that  from  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
derives  his  origin  —  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land to  Holland  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Holland  was  at  that  time  a  refuge  for  those 
who  expatriated  themselves  to  escape  perse- 
cution for  their  religious  beliefs.  They 
became  scattered  throughout  Holland  and 
Germany,  and  one  of  them,  Andreas 
Emmons,  of  Cologne,  had  two  sons,  John 
and  Andreas,  both  of  whom  emigrated  to 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  John  came  over 
in  1659,  and  settled  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  held  the  office  of  magistrate  under  the 
Dutch  government.  Andreas  followed  him 
two  years  later,  and  is  sti})posed  to  have 
been  Doctor  Emmons'  earliest  American  an- 
cestor. Both  the  brothers  had  numerous 
descendants,  who  have  radiated  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  various  jiarts  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  which  have  elajised  since  the 
family  tree  was  planted  on  American  soil, 
the  Emmons  family  have  taken  no  unimport- 
ant part  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
Its  members  participated  in  the  war  of  in- 
dependence as  American  soldiers,  and  also 
in  that  waged  in  defence  of  the  Union  fi-om 
1861  to  1865.  Isaac  Emmons,  the  gi'eat- 
grandfather  of  Doctor  Emmons,  who  lived 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Long 
Branch,  New  Jersey,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
revolution.  Ilis  son  Francis,  who  died  at 
Long  Branch  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  in 
1862,  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  great- 
grandsons,  Doctor  Emmons  and  his  brother 
Lawrence,  both  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  their  country  during  the  war  nf  the 
reljellion.  The  father  of  Doctor  Emmons, 
who  wa.s  named  after  the  eminent  bishop  of 


the  Methodist  church,  Francis  Asbury,  was 
born  at  Long  Branch  in  1810,  and  married 
Lydia  Ann  ^[nrris,  of  Tinton  Falls,  Mon- 
mouth ciiiinty.  New  Jersey,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Morrisania  branch  of  the 
Morris  family,  of  which  Lewis  Morris,  the 
first  governor  of  the  province  of  New  Jer- 
sey, his  grandson,  Lewis  Morris,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Gouver- 
neur^Morris.  theeminent  statesman,  diplomat, 
and  financier,  are  distinguished  members. 
Gouverneur  Morris  was  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Congress  of  New  York  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  and  was  sent  to  the 
National  Congress  before  he  was  twenty- 
six,  serving  two  terms.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  Washington  minister  to  France, 
where  he  resided  for  ten  years,  during  the 
stirring  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  after  his  return  home  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  froin  the  state  of  New 
York.  His  mother's  death,  in  January, 
1876,  brought  him  to  Morrisania,  when  he 
purchased  from  his  brother  the  Morrisania 
estate.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Madison  in  a 
letter,  that  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  the  con- 
vention of  the  states,  was  given  the  labor  of 
arranging  the  phraseology  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Unite<l  States.  After  his 
marriage,  the  elder  Francis  A.  Emmons 
removed  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Bristol. 
Kendall  county,  whei'e  he  became  an  exten- 
sive and  influential  farmer.  He  died  at 
Aurora,  Illinois,  on  the  31st  of  (October. 
1886,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  had  nine 
children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living  (1804), 
and  of  whom  Dr.  Francis  Asbury  Emmons 
was  the  third.  Francis  attended  the  conn- 
try  schools  until  he  was  seventeen,  when  he 
went  to  the  Aurora  academy,  then  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  leading  educational  institu- 
tions of  Northern  Illinois.  On  leaving  the 
academv  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Robert  Hopkins 
of   Bristol.     In    1850  he  came  to    Chicago 
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ami  attoiiiluil  the  first  cimrse  of  lectures 
at  Rnsli  INIedical  College,  then  under  the 
management  of  the  eminent  surgeon,  Dr. 
Daniel  Brainanl.  After  attending  three  full 
courses  of  lectures,  he  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  1863,  and  at  once  entered  the 
government  military  service  as  an  assistant 
surgeon.  He  has' a  military  record  of  whieh 
he  may  well  feel  jiroud.  He  was  assigned 
to  duty,  at  Camp  Dcuiglas,  which  had  been 
built  up  in  the  open  ])rairie  near  Chicago,  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  and  turned  over  to  the 
government  by  the  governor  of  Hlinois, 
Richard  Yates.  It  was  named  after  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  and  is  pointed  out  to  visitors 
as  one  of  the  historic  i)laces  about  the  city, 
though  the  site  of  the  camj)  is  now  covered 
with  tine  buildings,  and  its  outlines  can 
only  be  traced  by  those  familiar  with  its 
history.  Immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Fort  D'Uiclsou  in  1862,  Colonel  Tucker, 
who  was  ill  coimnaiHl  at  Camp  Douglas, 
was  (inlcrcd  to  ]ircpare  for  the  recep- 
tion of  coiire(lcratc  prisoners,  and  a  few 
days  later  between  eight  and  nine  thous- 
and of  the  captured  rebels  arrived  at  the 
camp.  From  that  time  to  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1865,  the  laiiip  was  not  only  a 
station  for  recruiting,  drilling  and  equip- 
ping Union  soldiers,  but  a  military  jirison. 
It  was  the  largest  camj)  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  were  contiued  there  on  an  average 
fourteen  thousand  ])risoners  of  war.  At 
least  one  half  of  these,  when  received  at  the 
camp,  were  suffering  from  wounds  and  sick- 
ness, many  with  fevers,  and  not  a  few  with 
more  serious  ailments.  In  1864  Dr.  Em- 
mons was  in  charge  of  the  garrison  hosjiital. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  captured 
in  Grant's  campaign,  small-i)ox  broke  out 
among  the  Fort  Donelson  ])risoners,  to  the 
extent  of  about  one  hundred  cases  a  day. 
The  surgeon  in  charge  of  that  department 
was  not  e(jual  to  the  emergency,  and  there 
was  a  large  percentage  of  deaths.    The  com- 


manding officer  of  the  post,  through  the 
medical  director,  made  a  request  that  Dr. 
Emmons  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  small- 
pox hospital,  which  was  done,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  a  few  days  there  was  a  large 
decrease  in  the  deaths,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  had  the  epidemic  entirely  under  control, 
so  that  but  few  deaths  from  that  disease  oc- 
curred. During  this  time  he  had  sometimes 
to  visit  as  many  as  three  hundre<l  small-pox 
patients  in  one  day.  He  was  noted  for  treat- 
ing the  captive  Southerners  with  the  greatest 
consideration  consistent  with  strict  military 
and  prison  discipline.  The  measures  carried 
out  under  his  direction  greatly  improved  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  camp.  In  a  con- 
versation with  the  last  commanding  officer 
of  Cam](  Douglas  in  1865,  that  gentleman 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  services 
performed  by  Dr.  Emmons,  not  only  in  a 
professional  way,  but  in  aiding  to  suppress 
the  conspiracy  that  so  nearly  succeeded  in 
releasing  the  prisoners  of  war  and  making  a 
battleground  of  the  Northwest.  Dr.  Em- 
mons remained  on  duty  at  Camp  Douglas 
eighteen  months,  the  latter  part  of  which 
was  the  most  exciting  and  dangerous  period 
ill  the  history  of  Chicago.  There  were  then 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  prisoners  in  c^mp, 
including  the  captured  trooj)ers  of  Morgan's 
band,  and  these  men  especially  were  hardy 
and  determined  fellows,  who  at  once  began 
to  devise  plans  for  escape.  An  extensive 
conspiracy  was  formed  outside,  for  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  attacking  the  cam]),  liberating  the 
prisoners,  raiding  the  banks  and  stores  of 
Chicago,  and  making  a  dash  for  the  west, 
where  it  was  hoped  a  sufficient  rebel  force 
could  be  assembled  to  give  the  Union  army 
employment  on  their  own  territory,  and 
check  Sherman's  contemplated  march  to  the 
sea.  Indianapolis  was  to  be  surprised  in 
like  manner,  and  General  Marmaduke,  the 
leader  in  this  scheme,  counted  on  being  able 
to  raise  fifty  thousand  troiqis  with  the  acces- 
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sions  of  co])i)erliea(l  sympathisers  within  a 
week,  a  force  whicli  he  reckoned  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  him  control  of  the  nortliwest. 
The  rebels  in  the  South,  it  was  expected, 
would  then  be  able  to  hold  Sherman  in 
ciu'ck,  aiKl  if  the  fate  of  the  rebellion  could 
be  averted  for  another  year  they  still  hoped 
to  gain  recognition  from  the  European  |iow- 
ers.  The  prisoners  of  Morgan's  band  were 
tlie  hardest  set  of  ruffians  tliat  could  be  raked 
togetlier,  all  inspired  by  a  deadly  hatred  of 
the  North,  and  had  they  once  started  on  the 
work  of  spoliation,  they  would  have  left 
Chicago  a  sadder  ruin  than  that  wlilrli  fol- 
lowed the  great  fire.  By  the  promptness, 
coolness,  and  generalshi])  of  the  commander 
of  Fort  Douglas,  Genei-al  Sweet,  this  for- 
niidalih'  conspiracy  was  crushed,  and  its 
leaders  arrested,  just  as  (hey  wereim  the  eve 
of  putting  their  design  into  execution.  In 
the  winter  of  181)4-65  Dr.  fc^mmons  was  com- 
missioned as  surgeon  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-seventh  Illinois  \'()lunteer  Infantry 
regiment,  and  ordered  South.  He  serve<l 
with  the  regiment  but  a  short  time,  when  he 
was  detailed  to  act  as  medical  director  on  the 
staff  of  C4eneral  .ludah,  then  at  Dalton, 
Georgia.  He  remained  in  Georgia  all  the 
following  summer,  having  charge  of  an  ex- 
tensive district,  anil  being  one  of  the  young- 
est officers  ill  this  branch  of  the  service  hold- 
ing so  responsible  a  ])osition.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  he  was  mustered  out  of  service 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and  returned  to 
Chicago,  where  he  has  resided  continuously 
since.  His  experience  as  a  hospital  physician 
and  surgeon  had  been  more  valuable  to  him 
than  many  years  of  civil  practice  could  have 
been,  and  he  soon  obtained  an  active  prac- 
tice, which  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  city  and  realized  for  him  a  comforta- 
ble fortune.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society,  and  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  secretary  of  the  Rush  College 
Alumni  Association.    He  has  been  for  twcntv 


years  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  Old 
People's  Home,  and  was  for  several  years 
county  physician  for  Cook  county.  During 
his  busy  professional  career  he  has  at  all 
times  taken  a  lively  interest  in  politics,  and 
has  filled  several  imi>ortant  ofiices  to  which 
he  was  elected  by  the  republican  |(arty,with 
which  he  has  always  been  in  hearty  sympa- 
thy. In  ISTl  he  was  a  mcnibei-  nF  tiie 
(•(Minty  board  of  siipci'\isors,  ami  cliainrian 
of  the  hospital  rounnitlcc  of  ihc  board.  In 
this  position,  aftei-tlic  great  lire,  lie  l.aliorcd 
assiduously  to  systematize  the  work  of  car- 
iiig  for  the  suffering  and  destitute.  lie  also 
contributed  material  assistance  to  the  re- 
building of  Rush  Medical  College  which, 
throngii  his  influence,  was  fiirnisluMl  tempo- 
rary (|uarlers  in  the  rounly  hospital  build- 
ing, and  enalded  to  carry  011  its  c<iurse  with 
only  slight  interru|)tion.  He  has  given  gi'Mt, 
attention  to  educational  in.ilters,  having  tilled 
at  one  time  tiie  chair  of  physiology  in  the 
Chicago  I'niversily,  and  served  as  a  member 
and  clLairmaii  of  the  Cook  c<iiiiitv  school 
board.  He  was  for  sixteen  years,  from 
1860  to  1885,  a  member  of  the  board  of  ex- 
amining surgeons  foi-  riiilcd  States  |ieu- 
siouers  in  CliicaL;o.  In  ]S76  he  niari'ied 
Miss  Georgina  Lancaster,  daughter  of  R. 
Lancaster,  a  retired  lumber  merchant  and 
real  estate  owner  of  Chicago,  and  one  of  its 
pioneers.  Two  sons  and  two  daughters  have 
been  born  of  this  union. 


ALMEHT   J.    STONK. 

The  ancestors  of  Albert  Jonah  Stone  on 
the  father's  side  of  the  house  were  jiilgrims 
on  the  JIayttower.  Three  lirothers  l)y  the 
name  of  Stone  were  passengers  on  the  his- 
toric vessel  when  it  landed  on  these  shores. 
One  of  them  settled  in  Massachasetts,  one 
in  Mar\land    and    one    in    \'ii-i;iuia.      Albert 
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Jonah  Stone,  the  suliject  of  this  sket(^h,  who 
was  born  Octohev  2o,  1847,  at  (Trandville, 
Pennsylvania,  is  a  descendant  of  the  in-other 
who  settled  in  Virginia  during  the  old  eo- 
lonial  days.  One  of  his  ancestors,  'riionias 
Stone,  was  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, llis  grandfather,  Edward 
Stone,  was  a  slave-holder,  but  held  conscien- 
tious scruples  in  regard  to  tlie  system,  and 
before  his  death  he  gave  all  his  slaves,  nine- 
ty-three in  niunber,  their  freedom.  His 
father's  name  was  Joseph  Stone,  and  his 
mother's  name  was  Ruth  (Tribby)  Stone. 
Both  were  natives  of  Virginia,  and  resided 
there  for  several  years  after  their  marriage. 
While  in  Virginia  Joseph  Stone  kejit  a  gro- 
cery store,  moving  to  Grandville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1840,  and  Brownsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1849;  he  became  a  contractor  and 
built  parts  of  different  railroads  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pittsburg.  Albert  J.  was  the  eighth 
child  in  a  family  of  ten  children,  composed 
of  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  When  he 
was  about  two  years  old  his  ])arents  moved 
to  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  at- 
tended the  village  school  for  two  years.  In 
1856  the  family  came  west  and  settled  in 
Peoria,  Illinois.  Here  Albert  worked  in  the 
summer  time  and  attended  school  in  the 
winter  season  for  the  three  years  follow  ing. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  left  lionu'  and 
started  out  in  the  world  for  himself.  Ills 
first  employment  was  with  a  farmer  named 
Adkinson,  who  lived  in  Tazewell  county, 
Illinois.  The  lad  worked  on  the  farm  and 
assisted  in  the  cross-roads  grocery  store 
owned  by  Adkinson.  He  received  six  dol- 
lars a  month  and  board  for  his  services.  lie 
remained  at  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
store  for  two  years,  when  he  returned  to 
Peoria  and  gave  himself  si.\  months  more  of 
schooling.  It  is  now  that  his  history  takes 
a  turn  that  makes  it  of  nmre  than  ordinary 
interest.  While  only  :i  lail.  :iu<'d  fourteen 
years  and  ten  months,  he  cnliNted  in  the  77th 


Illinois  volunteer  infantry.  He  was  not  of 
the  required  age,  but  lu^  was  a  stalwart 
youth  and  filled  the  measurements  as  to 
physical  requirements.  How  he  passed  the 
vigilance  of  the  enlisting  officers  respecting 
his  age  does  not  matter  now.  Like  many 
anotlier  youth  in  those  stirring  times  he  was 
filled  with  an  ambition  to  go  to  the  war. 
The  heavy  tramp  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
street,  their  shining  muskets,  the  martial 
music  of  the  drum,  the  l)urning  eloijuence 
of  the  recruiting  orators  and  the  patriotic 
songs  sung  by  pretty  girls  at  public  meet- 
ings, fired  his  heart  with  patriotism  ami  it 
was  not  long  until  he  found  a  way  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  blue.  Mr.  Stone  was  proba- 
bly the  youngest  soldier  that  served  in  the 
LTnion  army.  During  the  newspaper  contro- 
versy in  1885,  in  reference  to  who  was  the 
youngest  soldier  who  served  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  Mr.  Stone,  so  far  as  could  be 
discovered,  was  proven  to  be  ten  months 
younger  than  any  other  soldier  who  carried 
a  musket  and  was  in  active  service.  General 
John  A.  Logan  on  different  occasions  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  this  distinction  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Stone.  The  boy  soldier  has 
something  else  to  make  his  army  life  of  in- 
terest, beside  his  claim  of  being  the  most 
youthful  of  all  who  served  their  country  at 
this  time.  His  life  as  a  soldier  was  eventful 
ami  full  of  incident.  For  three  long  years 
he  tramped  with  his  regiment  through  the 
states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
;\Iississipi)i,  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  never 
missing  a  march,  a  battle,  or  a  siege.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  he  was  sick  but  three  days. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Cynthiana  hospital 
while  his  regiment  was  on  a  march  through 
Kentucky.  After  being  there  three  days, 
howevci-,  he  ran  away  and  started  after  his 
regiment,  wliieh,  after  various  e.xpericnces, 
he  overtook  on  the  march  at  Richmond, 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Stone  posses.ses  a  discharge 
which    is    unicpie   and    interesting.      At  the 
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lime  la-    was   musti^roil    out   ol'    tlu-  anii\-  at 
Mobile,  in  July,  1865,  the   orderl}'  sergeant 
of  his  company  wrote  in  a  circle  around  the 
eagle  on  the  face  of  his  discharge,  the  num- 
ber of   battles  that  the    young    soldier  had 
been  in.      The  following  is  the  list:   "Chick- 
asaw  Bayou,      Mississippi,     December    28, 
1862 ;  Arkansas     Post,    Arkansas,   January 
18,  1863;  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi,  May  1, 
1863;    Magnolia    Hills,     Mississippi;   Rav- 
mond,  Mississippi  ;  Champion  Hills,  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  Black  River  Bridge,  Mississippi, 
May,  1865  ;  second   assault    on    Vicksburg, 
ending  July  4,  1863,   after  forty-three  days 
fighting;    Jackson,     Mississippi,     July     17, 
1863  ;  up  Red  River,  under  General  Banks; 
at  Mansfield,  Louisiana,  April  8,  1864;  Cane 
River,    Louisiana,     April     23,     1864  ;  Fort 
Morgan,  Fort  Blakely    and    Spanish  Fort, 
Alabama,  Aj.ril,    1865  ;  and     at     the     sur- 
render of  Mobile,  Alabama,  April  12, 1865." 
There  are  few  soldiers  who    have  had  more 
thrilling  experiences  than  has  Mr.  Stone.   If 
all  his  adventures    and  hairbreadth  escapes 
were  written  out  they  would   form  not  only 
interesting  and  curious   reading,   but  would 
make  quite  a  volume.      While    the  limits  of 
this  work  will  not  permit  a  detailed  account 
of  all  his  army  history,  yet  a  few  of  his  ex- 
periences must  be  mentioned.     At  the  battle 
of  Vicksburg,  and  during  the  charge  on  the 
fort,  a   grape  canister    struck  his  gun    and 
shattered  it    to    pieces,    inflicting  a    sliyht 
wound  on  his  finger.      He  picked  up    a  gnu 
belonging  to  a  dead    comrade  and  kept  his 
place  in  the  advancing  ranks.      He    got  into 
the  fort,  but    he  was    one  of    the  few  who, 
venturing  so    far,  got   out    again.       Wiien 
night  came  and  his  regiment  fell  back  to  the 
first  ridge  of  hill   that   surrounded   tlii'  fort, 
he  lay  down,  overcome  with  exhaustioM,  and 
fell  asleej).      When    he  awoke    tiic   siui   was 
shining  in  his  face.      On  looking  an.inid  he 
beheld   a  grew.some  sight.      The    dead    and 
wounded  lay   thick  on    the  hillside.      Their 
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jialc  and  distorted    features   brought  vividly 
to  his  mind  the    fearful  carnage  of   the  day 
before.      The  thought  of  his  present  danger 
darted  quickly  through  his  mind.      He   real- 
ized that  tlie  Union  forces  had  retreated  and 
he  was  within  gunshot  of  the  enemy.      Ly- 
ing close  to  the  ground  and    stretching  him- 
self out  at  full  length,    he  stiifened  himself 
as  if  a  corpse  and  then  rolled  to  the  bottom 
of  the    hill.      The  hollow  at   the  bottom  of 
the  hill  was   filled  with  the  dead,  dying  and 
wounded.      Extricating   himself  from    this 
mass  of  human    misery  he    started  over  the 
hills,  running  in  a  zigzag  manner   in  the  di- 
rection where  he  supi)osed  the  Union  forces 
were   stationed.     It  was    a  perilous  experi- 
ence.     The  rebel  pickets  in  the  fort  caught 
sight  of  him  and  the  bullets  from  their  mus- 
kets   whizzed  around    him  thick  and    fast. 
The  accident  of  not  being   hit  was  his  luck, 
and  he  reached   the  Union    lines  in    safety. 
Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Stone  was  detailed  to 
assist  in  loading   a  transport    at  Vicksburo- 
which  was    to  be    shipped  down  the   river. 
Some    one    accidentally  dropped    a  box    of 
cartridges  which  exploded.      The  concussion 
touched  off  other  packages    of  ammunition, 
which  in  an   instant  extended    to  tlie  whole 
magazine  and  a  terrific  explosion  followed, 
blowing  up   the    boat  and   killing    a  great 
many  of  the  soldiers  on  board.   Young  Stone 
was    hurled    out    into    the    water   and  was 
slightly  stunned,  but  uninjured,   and    recov- 
ering himself  he  swam  safely  to  shore.    The 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to  fol- 
low the  young  soldier  through  all  his  excit- 
ing adventures.       Siifiice  it  to  say,  however, 
that  when  some  future    story  writer  is  seek- 
ing for  material  with  which  to  piece  out  the 
adventures    of    some  imaginary    "Boy  Sol- 
dier," he  will   only  have    to   secure  the  real 
story  of  Mr.  Stone's   eventful  war  record  to 
find  all  that  he  desires.     After  his  regiment 
was  mustered  out  at  Mobile,  Alabama,    July 
10,    1865,    Mr.     Stone  returned    to     Peoria". 
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Again  lie  went  to  school  for  awhile,  this  time 
to  business  college.  He  then  went  to  New 
York  city,  remaining  there  for  two  years.  In 
1868,  Mr.  Stone  located  in  Chicago  accept- 
ing a  jjosition  with  the  Grover  and  Baker 
iSewing  JMachinc  Comjiauy,  remaining  with 
them  for  seven  years.  In  1875  he  resigned 
his  position  with  this  company  to  engage  in 
the  real  estate  business,  in  which  he  has  con- 
tinued until  the  jiresent  time  (1894).  He  is 
a  man  of  sterling  honesty,  possessing  the 
confidence  of  all  who  have  any  dealings  with 
him.  He  has,  at  various  times,  been  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  large  es- 
tates. His  judicious  handling  of  these  prop- 
erties and  the  safe  investments  he  has  made 
for  himself  have  made  him  a  prosperous 
man  of  means.  Mr.  Stone  is  essentially  a 
self-made  man.  Without  a  liberal  education 
and  with  three  years  of  his  life  given  to  the 
war  when  most  boys  are  at  school  or  identi- 
fying themselves  with  some  business  or  call- 
ing, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has 
done  well,  and  he  still  has  a  good  portion  of 
his  life  before  him.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
severe  discipline  he  received  while  in  the 
army  made  him  a  courageous  worker  when 
he  entered  the  pursuits  of  private  life.  The 
e.vperience  of  army  life  to  a  young  man,  if  it 
does  not  break  him  down  in  health  or  des- 
troy his  moral  nature,  is  in  all  probability  a 
wholesome  lesson.  Mr.  Stone  was  married 
November  17,  1875,  to  Miss  Mary  Snell,  the 
daughter  of  Amos  J.  Snell  of  Chicago. 
Three  sons  and  one  daughter  belong  to  this 
family.  Mrs.  Stone  is  appreciated  by  all 
who  know  her,  for  her  amiable  qualities, 
her  devotion  to  her  family,  and  her  kindness 
and  charity  toward  the  needy  and  suffering. 
Mr.  Stone  is  blessed  with  a  hapjjy  home,  and 
finds  his  greatest  pleasure  in  the  company  of 
his  family  and  his  home  life.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  Club,  the  La  Salle  Club, 
the  Union  Veteran  Club,  and  theGeorgaH. 
Thomas  Post,  Grand  Anny  Rei)ublic.      Mr. 


Stone  is  a  hearty,  genial  man,  frank  and  out- 
spoken in  his  manner,  easy  to  approach  at 
all  times,  and  a  po|iular  man  in  society  and 
in  the  cliilis  to  wliich  he  belongs. 


WILLIAM  LE  BARON  JENNEY. 

Wii.i.iAM  Le  Baron  Jenney  was  born  in 
Fairhaven,  Massachusetts,  September  25, 
1832.  His  ancestors  were  of  Puritan  ex- 
traction and  were  among  the  early  settlers 
of  that  neighborhood.  When  a  boy  be 
attended  the  district  school  at  Fairhaven. 
He  was  then  sent  to  the  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  18-19.  At  the  early  age  of 
seventeen  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  tak- 
ing a  trip  around  the  world,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  very  valuable  object  lesson  to 
a  young  student.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  entered  the  scientific  de- 
partment of  Harvard,  remaining  there  one 
year.  Later  he  went  to  Paris  and  attended 
the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufac- 
tures, from  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  1856.  One  year  later  he  accepted  the 
l)osition  of  engineer  for  the  Tehuantej)ec 
Railroad  Company,  Mexico.  Mr.  Jenney 
remained  on  the  Isthmus  about  a  year, 
when  in  1858  he  again  went  to  Paris.  He 
was  there  for  eighteen  months,  spending 
most  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  art  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  would  perfect 
himself  in  architecture  —  which  was  then  his 
chosen  |)rofession.  In  1861  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  going  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  made  arrangements  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Securities  in  Europe  to 
represent  the  company  as  their  engineer  in 
Paris.  Captain  William  T.  Sherman  (after- 
wards General  Sherman)  was  pi'esideut  of 
the  com])any.  An  event  occurred  at  this 
time    whicli    changed    all    of    Mr.    Jenney's 
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plans.  An  event,  wliicli.  wliilu  it  took  liini 
away  from  the  quiet  jmrsiiits  of  his  profes- 
sion, yet  aifordeil  a  new  experience,  and 
was  another  valuable  lesson  added  to  ilr. 
Jenuey's  general  education.  This  event  was 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  18(51. 
Mr.  Jenney  was  in  close  touch  with  the 
stirring  events  of  those  days,  and  early  im- 
bibed a  strong  spirit  of  patriotism.  His 
frienil.  Captain  Sherman,  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth 
United  States  Infantry  and  Mr.  Jenney  was 
made  Add.  Aide  de  Campe  United  States 
Army,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  August  19, 
1861,  and  assigned  to  the  staff  of  General 
U.  S.  Grant.  lie  was  one  of  General 
Grant's  staff  for  about  a  year,  and  was  with 
him  at  Cairo,  Fort  Henry,  Donelson  and 
Corinth.  In  the  fall  of  1862  Captain  Jen- 
ney was  transferred  to  the  staff  of  General 
William  T.  Sherman,  where  he  served  as 
engineer  otHcer  for  over  three  years.  He 
had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  fort  at 
Memjihis,  Tennessee.  At  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg  he  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Corps,  and  shortly  thereafter  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  During 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  Ca])tain  Jenney  was 
in  charge  of  the  engineer  offices  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  which  he  removed  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
the  latter  city.  These  special  duties  kept 
Captain  Jenney  busy  for  nearly  a  year.  In 
May,  1865,  he  met  General  Sherman  at 
Goldsboro  and  again  joined  his  personal 
staff.  He  accompanied  him  to  Washinatton, 
particijjatiiig  in  the  grand  review  held  there 
in  June,  1865.  Soon  after  this  he  went  with 
General  Sherman  to  St.  Louis.  .Missouri, 
remaining  there  for  about  one  vcar.  He 
was  engaged  while  there  in  collecting  all  the 
surveys  and  kindred  data  and  inaking  a  map 
of  Sherman's  campaigns  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  engineer  dejiartment.  This 
map   made   by   Captain   Jenney,    was   after- 


wai-ds  printed  in  ■•.Memoirs  of  (General 
William  T.  Sherman."  pMbiislied  bv  1). 
Ap]ileton  and  Conqiany  in  1S7.').  Captain 
Jenney  was  breveted  major,  March  l:;.  1865. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
engineer  on  the  staff  of  (TCiicral  Slurman 
until  May  III,  1866,  when  he  resigned.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Jenney  served  in  the 
war  for  about  five  years.  During  this  time 
he  jiarticipnted  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Henry, 
Donelson,  Shiloh,  Siege  of  Corinth,  Siege 
of  Yicksburg,  Post  Arkansas,  Colliersville, 
Chattanooga  and  Nashville.  In  1868  'Sir. 
Jenney  came  to  Chicago  and  loniMicnccd  the 
practice  of  arcliitecture.  lie  has  followed 
this  j)rofession  without  interruption.  He 
has  been  very  successful  and  is  now  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  this  coun- 
try. In  1872  he  was  professor  of  architec- 
ture at  the  University  of  ^Michigan.  In 
1891  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ten  archi- 
tects of  the  World's  Fair  ami  was  given 
special  charge  of  the  Horticultural  Building, 
the  great  and  beautiful  structure  that  faced 
the  lagoon  terrace.  He  has  left  his  imprint 
on  Chicago  architecture  in  a  j)ermanent 
manner.  The  Portland  Block,  designed  l)y 
him,  was  the  first  brick  fa9ade  venture  in 
Chicago.  This  innovation  was  successful  and 
became  popular.  It  was  he  wlio  first  intro- 
duced the  style  of  steel  skeleton  construc- 
tion in  which  the  metal  columns  in  the  piers 
carry  the  walls  and  floors  independently, 
story  by  story.  This  departure,  which 
was  first  introduced  by  him  in  the  Home 
Insurance  Building  in  1883-4,  is  now  gen- 
erally known  as  the  "Chicago  Construc- 
tion." Among  otiier  leading  works  of  his 
are  Grace  Ejtiscojial  Church,  Union  League 
Club,  The  Fair,  L  Z.  Leiter  Building,  The 
Young  !Men's  Christian  Association  Build- 
ing and  the  Isabella  Building,  etc.  In  1891 
Mr.  Jenney  formed  a  jiartnership  with 
William  Bricc  .Mundii-,  who  had  for  some 
vears  been   his   first   assistant   and    in  siiecial 
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charge  of  his  drafting  (k'parliiu'iit.  lie  wa.s 
inaiTied  May  8,  1867,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  Miss  Lizzie  IT.  Cobl),  of  that  city.  To 
them  liave  been  hoin  two  sons.  Max  Jen- 
ney  and  Dr.  Frank  1>.  15.  .lenncy.  Mr. 
Jcnney  is  thorongiily  (h)niestic  in  liis  tastes, 
and  his  lionie  life  is  a  delightful  one.  He 
anil  liis  cstimahlc  wife  are  l)oth  charming 
entertainers,  and  their  handsome  residence 
at  Bnena  Park  is  often  the  scene  of  liappy 
social  gatherings.  He  is  a  popular  and 
well-known  member  of  the  Union  League 
Clnb,  and  the  University  Club.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  several  fraternal  organizations 
and  societies,  such  as  the  ^lilitary  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architecture,  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Post  No.  5.  Mr.  Jenney's  early 
and  thorough  education,  his  extensive  travel, 
his  honesty  and  his  industrious  application 
have  made  his  life  a  successful  one  and  one 
full  of  incident  mih!  experience. 


WM.   yoOY  SMITH. 

Genkrai,  Wii.t.iam  Sony  Smiiii   was  born 

July  22,  1830,  .at  Tarlt Ohio.    His  father 

Judge  Sooy  Smith,  was  one  of  the  eai-ly  set- 
tlers of  Ohio.  He  was  a  descendant  from  a 
fpiaker  who  came  from  England  with  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  who  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  Pennsylvania.  His  mother, 
Anne  (Hedges)  Smith,  was  of  English  de- 
scent. Her  ancestors  were  among  the  ear- 
lier settlers  of  the  State  of  ^laryland.  Their 
estate,  situated  five  miles  above  Frederick  on 
the  Monocacy  river,  has  remained  in  the 
po.s.session  of  this  family  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  and  is  now  owned  by  one  of 
their  descendants.  Tlic  sou,  William  Sooy, 
was  sent  to  the  district  school  at  Tarlton 
until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  made 
rapid     i)rogress     in    his     studies,     especially 


showing  great  ai)tness  for  mathematics.  His 
love  of  books  and  his  eagerness  for  an  edu- 
cation led  him,  when  only  a  lad  of  fourteen 
to  leave  home  to  seek  a  higher  and  better 
school  than  the  one  at  Tarlton.  With  his 
worldly  possessions  tied  up  in  a  bundle, with 
twenty-five  cents  in  his  pocket,  with  the 
blessing  of  his  father  and  the  prayer  of  a 
loving  mother,  he  left  the  paternal  roof  to 
enter  the  Ohio  LTniversity  at  Athens,  Ohio. 
Like  most  boys  who  work  their  own  way 
through  college,  young  Smith  was  a  real 
student  and  pursued  his  studies  diligently 
and  faithfully.  He  attended  this  college  for 
five  years,  graduating  with  honors  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  From  the  university  he  went 
directly  to  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  to  which  he  had  re- 
ceived an  appointment.  His  studious  habits 
still  clung  to  him  and  he  at  once  took  an  ad- 
vanced position  in  his  class,  maintaining  the 
same  through  his  whole  military  schooling 
receiving  special  mention  as  a  "distin- 
guished member."  After  graduating  from 
West  Point  in  18.53,  Mr.  Smith  entered  the 
army.  He  was  promoted  July  '.),  of  the  same 
year,  to  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
He  served  for  nearly  one  year  in  the  regular 
army,  most  of  the  time  at  Fort  Columbus, 
New  York.  He  resigned  June  19,  1854,  to 
enter  upon  his  j>rofession  of  civil  engineer, 
accepting  a  position  at  first  'assistant  to  Col- 
onel J.  D.  Graham,  United  States  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  stationed  at  Chicago. 
He  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  position 
soon  afterwards  owing  to  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness. When  he  had  sufticiently  recovered, 
he  went  to  Buffalo,  New  York  and  opened  a 
select  school,  which  he  taught  with  marked 
success  until  he  had  so  far  regained  his 
health  as  to  enable  him  to  again  resume  his 
profession.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Smith  en- 
tered into  a  partnershij)  with  ]\Ir.  Benjamin 
Parkinson,  at  Buffalo,  but  withdrew  slicirtlv 
thereafter  to  accept    a   position    as  ciiief  en- 
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giueer  of  an  iron  bridge  building  company, 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  This  company  sent 
him  to  Cuba  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
firm.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1859  he  continued  to  follow  his  profession 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861,  at  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Savannah 
river  on  the  line  of  the  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah Railroad.  He  remained  in  charge 
of  this  work  until  a  few  days  before  the  at- 
tack on  Fort  Sumter  and  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  when  he  left  to  go  north.  Tiio  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  Mr.  Smitli's 
war  record  is  gleaned  from  Cullum's  Bio- 
grapliical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Grad- 
uates of  the  United  States  jNIilitary  Acade- 
iiiv  :  y\y.  Smith  served  as  assistant  adju- 
tant general  of  volunteers,  to  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Schleich.  On  June  20,  1861,  he  was 
made  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Ohio  Volun- 
teers. In  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  movement  to  Greenland  Gap, 
just  after  the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  intercept  retreating 
rebels.  In  August  he  succeeded  in  the  e.v- 
pulsion  of  confederate  General  Wise's  forces 
from  Ripley.  Later  in  the  year  he  helped 
to  chase  General  Floyd  out  of  West  Virginia 
and  was  engaged  in  several  sharp  skirmishes 
during  this  movement  and  was  mentioned  in 
official  reports  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct. He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
April  7,  1862,  in  command  of  the  Fourteenth 
Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  which 
fought  three  times  over  the  same  ground, 
captured  a  rebel  battery  complete  and  anni- 
hilated the  rebel  brigade  oj)posed  to  it  com- 
manded by  General  Battle  of  Tennessee. 
Directly  after  this,  April  15,  he  was  made 
brigadier  general  LTuited  States  Volunteers. 
A  month  later  he  was  engaged  in  the  ad- 
vance upon  and  siege  of  Corinth.  Shortly 
after  this  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Second  Division  of  the  Army    of  the  Ohio, 


and  afterwards  in  command  oi  fifteen  thou- 
sand troops,  guarding  the  triangle  of  rail- 
roads connecting  Nashville,  Decatur  and 
Stevenson.  General  Smith  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  early  in  August,  1862.  He 
was  in  command  of  this  division  during  the 
movement  to  Louisville,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee,during  the  second  Kentucky  canqiaign, 
taking  ])art  in  the  battle  of  Perryville.  This 
was  followed  u))  by  the  pursuit  of  General 
Bragg's  rebel  forces  nearly  to  the  Cumber- 
land Gap.  During  the  march  into  ^NlidiUe 
Tennessee  in  October,  he  was  in  cdninKiiid 
of  the  first  division  of  the  sixteenth  army 
corps.  Ill'  tiiiik  ]iart  in  the  ^'icksburg  cam- 
paign in  the  early  part  of  1863,  and  in 
the  operations  against  the  rebel  general  J. 
E.  Johnston.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1863  he  was  chief  of  cavalry  of  the 
department  of  Tennessee.  In  March,  1864, 
General  Smith  was  placed  in  command  of 
7,000  cavalry.  He  led  these  forces  in  a 
raid  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  West 
Point,  Mississipiii,  encountering  the  rebels 
in  battle  at  Tallahachie  river,  West  Point 
and  Okolona.  After  serving  in  the  war 
three  years  and  three  months,  General 
Smith  resigned  July  15,  1864,  on  account  of 
sickness.  From  the  rank  of  lieutenant  he 
was  promoted  through  various  stages  to  that 
of  brigadier-general.  These  promotions 
were  the  result  of  merit  and  without  resort 
to  political  influence  or  the  solicitation  of 
influential  friends.  In  official  re|)orts  Gen- 
eral Smith  often  won  honorable  and  special 
mention.  On  his  return  to  private  life, 
General  Smith  came  to  Chicago  and  again 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  civil  engineer- 
ing. He  has,  since  then,  been  continually 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  spent  in  foreign 
travel.  In  1880-81  he  went  to  Europe,  vis- 
iting every  country  on  the  continent  exce]>t 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Norway.      He  made  a 
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rarufiil  stiiily  of  the  aueieiit  engineering  and 
arehitectnral  works  of  tliese  countries,  and 
ini])roved  every  opportunity  ti>  add  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  his  profession.  Tliere  is 
hardly  a  great  river  in  tlie  United  States  but 
what  is  spanned  by  one  or  more  of  the  great 
bridges  designed  and  built  by  General  Smith. 
Two  across  the  Mississippi,  two  across  the 
Arkansas,  and  .seven  across  the  Missouri 
were  built  wholly  or  in  part  by  him.  The 
Ohio,  the  Susquehannah,  the  Savannali,  the 
Mobile,  the  Yazoo,  and  many  other  rivers 
are  each  spanned  by  a  bridge,  the  security 
and  excellence  of  which  is  due  to  the  abund- 
ant skill  of  his  hand.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy feats  of  civil  engineering  ever  per- 
formed in  this  country  was  the  building  of 
the  pneumatic  caisson  (the  first  one  ever 
built)  surrounding  the  Waugosliance  liglit- 
house  in  the  straits  of  Mackinac.  Tliis  dif- 
ticidt  and  dangerous  piece  of  engineering 
was  entirely  the  work  of  General  Smith. 
He  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  leading 
civil  engineers  of  this  country.  He  is  con- 
snlted  on  many  great  enterj)rises  in  the  line 
of  his  profession,  to  which  he  is  devotedly 
attached  and  is  a  master  of  its  scientific 
principles.  He  has  invented  very  many  of 
the  best  apj>liances  and  j)rocesses  emploved 
in  the  difficult  departments  of  engineering. 
Chief  among  these  inventions  are:  The 
pneumatic  caisson,  the  best  form  of  air 
lock  method  of  excavating  earth  by  air  cur- 
rent. It  was  chiefly  through  his  exertions 
that  the  board  of  experts  to  test  American 
metals  was  established  by  the  government. 
He  was  a  member  of  this  board  during  its 
entire  existence  and  did  valuable  service  as 
such.  Several  years  ago  the  Mervantih  and 
yiiiiinrlul  Tillies  in  an  article  on  the  import- 
ance of  civil  engineering,  paid  Genera! 
Smith  siiine  well  deserved  compliments. 
Among  other  things  it  said: 

"He  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  pi-actice  and 
u\n<\  rdialile   gcntleMien   known    in   tiic   pro- 


fession. *  *  *  He  entered  upon  the 
])ractice  of  his  profession  some  thirty  years 
ago,  and  to-ilay  he  stands  as  a  leader  in 
this  line  in  the  whole  country.  AVhere  a 
contract  is  commenced  he  ])erfornis  his  duty 
in  the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  manner, 
which  has  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of 
municipal  cor])orations,  great  firms,  capital- 
ists and  builders,  etc.,  everj'where.  General 
Smith,  with  his  thorough  education  and 
wide  experience,  is  really  a  master  of  his 
calling." 

It  is  not  alone  as  a  civil  engineer  or  as  a 
soldier  that  General  Smith  commands  recog- 
nition. His  literary  qualifications  are  of  a 
high  order,  and  he  is  a  writer  and  lecturer 
of  known  ability.  One  of  the  ablest  lectures 
he  ever  delivered  was  "The  Unreraembered 
Soldier,"  which  is  alternately  full  of  patlios 
and  witticism.  If  General  Smith  had  never 
made  any  other  public  address  in  his  life, 
this  one  would  l)e  enough  to  entitle  him  to 
recognition  as  a  cultivated  and  elo<|uent 
lecturer.  The  burden  of  the  address  is  that 
the  humble  private  who  did  the  real  fighting- 
is  forgotten,  while  the  officers  receive  the 
popular  applause.  His  criticism  of  the  news- 
j)aper  accounts  of  battles  during  the  war 
throws  a  strong  sidelight  on  how  history  is 
made.  This  address  deserves  to  Ite  perma- 
nently recorded,  and  a  few  quotations  from 
it  will  not  be  amiss: 

"But  how  often  did  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  feel  indignant  at  the  columns  of  ful- 
some falsehood  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  reached  us,  describing  unimportant 
skirmishes  as  great  battles,  and  lauding  offi- 
cers to  the  skies  for  their  bravery  and  skill, 
who  perhajjs  had  not  sniffed  the  smell  of 
villainous  guniiowder,  when  their  handful  of 
men  liad  won  the  great  victory?  *  *  * 
I  remember  after  the  battle  of  Perryville 
reading  of  a  certain  general  who,  as  the  cor- 
rcsjiondent  had  it,  rode  from  end  to  end  of 
his  wavering  line  and  rallied  his  troops  by 
brandishing  liis  glittering  sword  above  his 
head,  and  shouting  so  that  his  voice  was 
heard  by  his  whole  division  ai)ove  the  roar 
of  the  battle.     .\nd  tills  was  not  cnoui-h.  but 
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his  sword  hail  l)eeii  Vn-oken  and  he  rtoiivislied 
the  hilt  with  only  a  diminutive  jiiece  of  the 
blade  attaehed  to  it.  When  the  real  fact 
was  that  he  moved  his  division  in  columns 
of  fours  until  its  head  was  lieaten  off  by  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  then  deiiloyed  it  on  a  hill- 
side sloping  down  towards  the  confederate 
line,  where  every  man  was  e.vjiosed,  instead 
of  forming  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill  where 
his  line  eonld  have  been  protected  and  its 
fire  effective.  The  result  may  easily  be 
guessed.  His  loss  was  terrific  and  that  of 
the  enemy  in  the  front  slight.  And  this  offi- 
cer  was  brave  to  a  fault;  but  guilty  of  a 
blunder  which  cost  the  lives  of  niany  an  un- 
remembered  soldier  as  brave  as  he."" 

It  is  hard  to  refrain  from  <iuoting  from 
this  valuable  little  commentary  on  tlic  his- 
tory of  the  great  war  : 

"  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  common  sol- 
dier to  l)e  remembered  only  in  the  mass,  lie 
can  get  no  distinct,  individual  fame.  The 
phalanx  of  Philip,  under  him  and  his  illus- 
trious son,  coiKjuered  the  world ;  but  what 
the  name  of  a  single  one  of  the  heroes  who 
held  one  of  the  s])ears  that  formed  that  glit- 
tering and  resistless  wall  no  man  knows. 
The  world  may  never  forget  the  brilliant 
Corsiean  who  tore  through  Euro])e  like  a 
cyclone,  butitJiasand  never  had  aeijuaint- 
ance  with  those  who,  stretched  on  Africa's 
sands,  turned  their  sightless  eyes  to  its  burn- 
ing sun,  or,  frozen  stiff  and  stark,  made  food 
for  wolves  on  Russian  snows." 

In  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  "  Prog- 
ress of  Engineering  and  Imjjrovemeuts  need- 
ed in  Chicago"  delivered  to  the  students  of 
the  Northwestern  University^  at  Evanston  on 
February  28,  1893,  General  Smith  pointed 
out  some  defects  in  modern  architecture  in 
such  a  strong  manner  that  the  lecture  caused 
considerable  pulilic  comment  at  the  time. 
lie  cautioned  the  young  students  in  regard 
to  the  too  free  use  of  steel  frame  work  in  the 
construction  of  the  modern  high  buildings  : 

"  In  view  of  the  height,  and  consequent 
great  weight  of  our  principal  buildings,  it  is 
important  that  material  should  be  used  in 
their  construction  which  unite  in  tiie  highest 
degree  lightness  and  strentrth  w  ith  the  other 


(jualities  of  good  building  material.  And  so 
steel  naturally  came  to  the  front  with  strong- 
est sinews  and  head  erect — too  proud  to 
bend — saying  to  the  architect  and  engineer, 
'Pile  your  mountain  loads  on  my  shoulders 
and  place  them  in  the  firm  grip  of  my  hands, 
and  I  will  hold  them  for  centuries,  though 
the  storm  wrestles  with  me  and  the  earth 
quakes  beneath  my  feet.'  The  man  of  science 
adopted  the  proffered  service,  and  the  men 
of  affairs  poured  out  their  money  to  j)ay  for 
it.  And  as  a  great  building  now  goes  up  in 
Chicago,  a  gaunt  skeleton  of  steel  first  rises 
aloft,  which  is  gradually  clothed  from  story 
to  story  with  a  rigid  flesh  of  stone  and 
brick,  tile  and  mortar;  and  with  such  integ- 
ument it  l)ecomes  a  habitable  edifice.  But 
with  each  change  of  temperature  the  steel 
expands  or  contracts,  and  becomes  a  creep- 
ing, crawling  thing,  apparently  striving  to 
throw  off  its  clothing — especially  if  exposed 
to  such  heat  as  results  from  the  l)urning  of 
the  great  (juantities  of  combustible  materials 
collected  and  stored  in  a  mercantile  building 
or  from  the  occurrence  of  great  heat  in  the 
l)urning  of  adjacent  buildings  ;  and  this  last 
danger  may  threaten  even  an  office  building, 
which  itself  contains  very  little  combustible 
material." 

General  Smitli  seems  free  to  admit  that  it 
is  easier  to  point  out  the  defects  than  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy.  While  admitting  the  com- 
mercial necessity  of  these  skeleton  buildings 
he  insists  that  infinite  pains  should  be  taken 
to  i)rotect  the  metal  against  change  in  tem- 
))erature,  by  the  use  of  fire-brick  and  tile 
covering.  Reading  between  the  lines  one 
would  gather  that  General  Smith  is  in  favor 
of  throwing  out  the  metal  altogether  and 
going  back  to  the  use  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  that  he  desired  to  leave  this  impression 
upon  the  students,  or  at  least  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject before  them  as  an  open  question  and  one 
worthy  the  best  efforts  of  their  lives  to 
solve.  General  Smith  is  entirely  too  busy 
to  be  much  of  a  society  man  although  he  is 
eminently  social  in  his  disposition.  He 
makes  many  friends  and  has  the  power  of 
drawing  tluMu  close  to  liim.      He  is  a  man  of 
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bigh  character  and  is  respected  by  all  wbo 
know  him.  lie  is  a  thorough  American  and 
is  very  democratic  in  his  treatinent  of  others. 
Altbougb  a  very  V)usy  man  in  his  office,  one 
never  finds  him  surrounded  by  guards. 
Every  one,  no  matter  who,  is  sure  to  liave  a 
bearing  wbo  calls  on  General  Smith.  The  in- 
terview may  be  short,  but  the  visitor  will 
receive  General  Smith's  full  attention,  until 
be  states  his  case,  and  then  he  will  receive 
as  fair  and  as  full  an  answer  as  the  time  and 
occasion  will  permit.  The  general  has  had 
three  sons,  two  of  whom  are  living.  The 
eldest,  Charles  Sooysmith,  now  thirty-seven 
years  old,  is  at  the  head  of  the  great  engin- 
eering and  contracting  firm  of  Sooysmith 
and  Com])any,  New  York.  He  is  a  very 
brilliant  and  successful  business  man  as  well 
as  a  thoroughly  able  and  scientific  engineer. 
He  is  one  of  the  rising  young  men  of  New 
York  city.  The  younger,  Gerald  Campbell 
Sooysmith,  is  a  golden  haired  little  boy,  but 
three  and  one-half  vears  of  ao-e. 


JOHN   T.   CHUMASEKO. 

JoHS  Tryon  Chuma.sero  was  born  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  on  Sei)tember  30, 
1839.  He  is  of  Spanish-English  descent, 
and  his  paternal  ancestors  can  trace  their 
origin  l>ack  as  far  as  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, the  family  coming  from  Estremadure, 
Spain.  His  father,  Hon.  John  C.  Churaasero, 
was  a  resident  of  New  York  for  more  than 
forty  years.  lie  was  prominent  in  politics, 
and  was  judge  (or  a  number  of  years.  On 
the  maternal  side  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  of  English  descent.  His  mother, 
Emily  Root  (Tryon)  Churaasero,  belonged 
to  the  Tryon  family  in  this  country,  who  can 
trace  their  history  back  to  1652.  Thomas 
Tryon,  a  member  of  this  fainily,  was  the 
first  governor  of   New  York.       This    family 


has  always  been  one  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic in  the  country,  and  many  instances 
could  be  given  of  the  prominence  attained  by 
its  leading  members.  Tlie  subject  of  this 
sketch  when  a  lad  attended  the  pulilic 
schools  until  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He 
then  liad  the  advantage  of  a  four  years' 
course  under  the  instruction  of  a  private 
tutor.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  books  and 
made  rapid  and  substantial  progress  in  his 
studies.  For  the  j)ur))Ose  of  giving  him  a 
business  training  he  was  placed  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle,  E.  N.  Buell,  where  be  remained 
two  years,  having  charge  of  the  books. 
After  leaving  his  uncle  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness on  bis  own  account,  the  manufacture  of 
coal  oils  ;ind  their  products,  which  enter- 
prise was  a  financial  success.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  jNfr.  Chumasero  sold 
out  his  business  and  entered  the  army  in 
defense  of  his  country.  Governor  INIorgan 
of  New  York  commissioned  him  adjutant  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  New  York  Reg- 
iment, which  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Oliver  H.  Palmer,  well  known  in  later  years 
as  president  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company.  Immediately  after  this  he 
was  made  recruiting  officer  for  his  district 
and  succeeded  in  mustering  in  several  regi- 
ments. As  recruiting  officer  it  was  his  duty 
to  pay  the  bounty  of  fifty  dollars  to  each 
recruit,  and  in  this  way  he  distributed  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  young 
adjutant  then  followed  his  regiment  to  the 
front  and  j)articipated  in  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam.  The  effects  of 
overwork  while  a  recruiting  officer  had 
greatly  weakened  bis  jdiysical  condition,  and 
this,  with  the  exposure  he  was  now  sub- 
jected to,  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  best  that  could  be  done 
for  him  was  to  send  him  to  the  sick  camp  at 
Arlington.  The  journey  was  made  on  horse- 
back, and  this  additional  exposure  and  the 
want  of    medical  treatment   brought  him    so 
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low  that  the  (loctuis  in  attcinlaiicL'  roiisiJ- 
cred  his  case  hopeless.  He  lay  for  several 
weeks  at  the  point  of  death,  bnt  the  disease 
sj)ent  its  force  before  it  completely  wore  out 
liis  strength.  A  naturally  strong  and  healthy 
constitution  was  all  that  saved  his  life,  good 
care  and  proper  treatment  having  no  jiart  in 
cfTccting  a  cure  in  his  case.  While  he  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  lie  alile  to  li<'  aliout  and 
to  return  home,  yet  he  did  not  fully  recoxer 
for  several  years.  IK'  remained  at  home 
practically  an  iuxalid  for  two  years,  when 
he  accepted  work  in  the  New  York  Custom 
House,  taking  charge  of  the  claim  <le>k. 
lie  received  this  appointment  at  the  hands 
of  Hiram  Barney,  who  was  then  the  col- 
lector of  the  i>ort  of  New  York.  After 
serving  in  this  capaeitv  for  two  years,  he 
resigned  the  position  and  went  into  the 
office  of  a  Wall  street  broker,  lie  was  not 
here  long  until  his  health  again  failed  and 
he  wa.s  compelled  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Rochester.  In  18G8  Mr.  Chumasero  was  so 
far  recovered  as  to  again  feel  a  longing  for 
active  business.  For  several  years  he  had 
felt  that  the  great  West  with  its  boundless 
op|iortunities  offered  inducements  to  young 
men  that  the  Eastern  States  could  not, 
and  acting  on  this  belief  the  fall  of  1868 
found  him  in  Chicago.  His  first  employ- 
ment after  arriving  in  that  city  was  with 
Day,  Allen  and  Conijiany,  wholesale  grocers, 
as  bookkeeper  and  cashier,  'i'his  firm  was, 
at  that  time,  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
Chicago.  After  the  great  tire  of  1S71  this 
tirm  <lissolved  and  'Mr.  Chumasero  found 
employment  as  assistant  cashier  with 
the  firm  of  J.  V.  Farwell  and  Comjiany. 
Probably  the  oldest  dry -goods  house  in  the 
Northwest  in  continuous  trade  is  that  known 
at  present  as  the  J.  V.  Farwell  Company. 
It  was  first  Wadsworth  and  Phelps,  then 
Cooley,  Wadsworth  and  Co.,  with  Mr.  Far- 
well  as  the  company,  and  afterwards  J.  V. 
Farwell  and  Co.     The  house  may  reasonably 


appropriate  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
credit  of  training  for  suei-essful  business 
careers  many  of  the  men  who  have  become 
best  known  and  most  famous  throughout  the 
country,  for  their  great  triumphs  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  in  the  west.  Besides  the 
gentlemen  still  eonnecled  with  the  company, 
the  names  of  Marshall  Field.  L.  Z.  Leiter 
and  Harlow  X.  Iliginbotliam.  mav  be  men- 
tioned as  eonspieiious  exampli'.  The  rela- 
tions of  .Folm  T.  Chuuiasero  with  this  house 
were  tirst  established  in  December,  1871, 
when  he  was  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
assistant  cashii-r.  During  llie  tirst  year 
qiialitie-i  and  ajilitudes  were  discovered  in 
him  wliicli  suggested  his  promotion  to  a 
more  important  ])osition,  and  he  was  made 
assistant  creclil  man.  Circumstances  and 
recognized  titness  for  the  iluties.  soon  after- 
wards combined  to  place  upon  him  praeti 
cally  the  responsibility  of  that  Inaucli  of  the 
business.  In  1870  he  became  associated  in 
the  ])artnership  as  a  member  of  the  tirm,  and 
naturally  took  charge  of  the  dejiartment  of 
credits  and  finance,  as  the  responsible  head, 
a  position  which  he  continues  to  hcdd.  .Jan- 
uary 1,  1891,  the  business  of  the  tirm  was 
changed  to  a  stock  company  or  private 
corporation,  styled  The  .1.  \'.  Farwell  Com- 
l)any,  whose  stockholders  are  the  gentle- 
men composing  the  firm  at  the  time  of 
incorporation.  .Mr.  Chumaseid  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  company  and  i-eiUected, 
discharging  the  duties  of  that  otfiic  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  rtnamial  man.-iger.  The 
business  of  this  company  now  exceeds 
twenty  millions  a  year,  and  its  I'ustomers 
are  found  in  all  the  grades  ol'  tinamial  re- 
sponsiljility,  located  in  hundreds  of  cities, 
towns  and  villages  scattered  throughout 
many  states.  To  know  these  customers  and 
take  their  measure  accurately  is  the  special 
duty  of  the  "  credit  man."  He  obtains  the 
best  ]iossible  information  as  to  the  man's 
financial     standing,    which    is    the     basis   of 
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rating  i)y  commercial  agencies,  but  that 
covers  tlic  smallest  part  of  bis  work.  Many 
other  elements  and  contlitions  enter  into  the 
"rating"  which  the  wise  credit  man  gives 
to  his  customer  :  His  industry,  habits,  am- 
bition, self-respect,  methods  of  Imsiness  ;\ii<l 
integrity  of  character  are  all  weighed  and 
estimated.  His  location,  nature  of  the  com- 
jietition  he  must  meet,  the  character  of  his 
customers  as  to  lionesly,  promptness  and 
ability  to  pay  must  all  lie  cunsidered.  Tlu' 
cajiable  credit  man  of  a  great  cummeicial 
house  apjilies  himself  to  the  ac<pusition  of 
all  information  regarding  the  men  who  de- 
sire to  become  cus'tomers  of  his  house,  so  as 
to  determine  justly  the  degree  of  credit  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled.  His  informa- 
tion must  be  full  concerning  men,  geography 
and  the  census.  His  mind  sIkmiM  be  judi- 
cial in  cast,  without  prejudice.  ^Ir.  C'liu- 
masero  has  the  necessary  industry  ami 
application  to  acquire  the  information  and 
possesses  the  temperament  essential  to  the 
highest  success  in  his  department.  He  is 
unostentatious  in  bearing  and  cordial  in 
manner;  just  and  accurate  in  his  judgment 
of  men,  thoroughly  impartial  in  his  dealings 
with  them.  His  style  of  dispatching  busi- 
ness is  systematic  and  methodical,  in  conso- 
nance with  the  approved  methods  of  the 
greatest  business  men  of  the  country,  among 
whom  be  has  attained  a  high  reputation  for 
sagacity,  foresight  and  commercial  acumen. 
He  is  not  only  amj)ly  eijuipped  for  the  duties 
of  the  responsible  position  which  he  holds 
in  this  great  mercantile  house,  but  has  the 
breadth  and  capacity  to  fill  the  position  with 
equal  acceptability  if  the  business  should  be 
doubled.  He  may  have  inherited  some  of  the 
mental  characteristics,  that  are  usually  re- 
garded as  the  peculiar  endowment  of  great 
lawyers,  as  his  father  was  for  many  years  a 
judge  in  one  of  the  higher  courts  at  Kodies- 
ter,  New  ^'ork.  However  ac<piired,  his 
power    to    anal\/.e    cvideiicc,  eonniMVc    f.-ii-ls 


and  deduce  correct  conclusions  is  remarka- 
ble. The  exercise  of  these  intellectual  qual- 
ties  in  the  study  and  practice  of  law.  with 
bis  equalile  judicial  temperament,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  attain  eminence  as  a 
jurist.  The  same  temperament  [lermits  him 
to  complete  a'great  amount  of  work  with  a|)- 
]i:irent  ease,  which  would  be  impossible  of 
acromplishment  by  a  man  who  worries.  His 
adverse  decisions  relating  to  credit  are  firmly 
held,  in  a  manner  that  does  not  give  offense. 
In  tastes  and  habits  be  is  domestic,  devoted 
to  his  family  and  home.  His  reading  has 
been  wide  and  varied  ;  extended  travel  in 
this  country  and  abroad  has  added  its  treas- 
ures of  information  and  incidental  culture. 
Mr.  Ghumasero  was  married  June  25th, 
1863,  to  Miss  Eva  C.  Young,  .laughter  of 
Benjamin  T.  Young,  a  mercbaut  of  Brook- 
lyn. They  have  two  children,  Mrs.  V.  P. 
McAvoy  and  Kenneth  P.  Cbumasero,  who 
is  one  of  the  firm  of  Flower,  Smith  and 
Musgrave,  attorneys. 


D.  V.  PURINGTON. 

Dii.i.wyN  V.  Pi'rix<;tox  was  born  Jan- 
uary 22,  1841,  in  Sidney,  Kennebec  county, 
Maine.  His  parents,  Daniel  S.  and  Sarah 
(Varney.)  Purington,  were  descendants 
from  a  hardy,  honest  and  industrious  an- 
cestry. The  father  and  mother  were  both 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
son  grew  up  as  most  boys  do  who  belong  to 
the  old-fashioned  families  of  the  Friends, 
learning  industrious  habits  at  home  and 
wholesome  lessons  at  school.  After  be- 
coming somewhat  proficient  in  the  common 
branches,  taught  in  tlie  village  school  at 
Sidney,  he  was  sent  while  yet  a  lad  to  the 
Oak  (4rove  Seminary  in  Vassalborough, 
Maine,  from  which  school  be  graduated 
when  eighteen  vears  old.      Tiiree  vears  after 
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this,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war, 
young  Puriiigton  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Fourth  Regiment,  New  Jersey  Volunteers. 
After  serving  in  the  ranks  for  two  years  he 
was  made  first  lieutenant  and  quartermaster 
of  his  regiment.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted, in  1864,  to  captain  and  assistant 
quartermaster  United  States  Volunteers. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Army 
Corps,  going  to  Texas  with  this  command 
and  remaining  there  until  he  was  mustered 
out  January  8,  1806.  Having  served  his 
country  for  five  long  years  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  that  he  was  glad  to  return  to  quiet 
life  and  peaceful  ])ursuits.  The  severe  and 
rugged  lessons  of  war  undoubtedly  aided 
greatly  in  developing  tlie  natural  executive 
ability  of  Mr.  Purington,  and  as  he  was  still 
young  when  he  came  out  of  the  war,  the 
training  there  received  served  him  well  in 
later  years.  In  1860  ]Mr.  Purington  went 
to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, continuing  in  the  same  for  three  years. 
In  January,  1872,  he  became  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  brick.  The  great  fire 
of  1871  had  made  the  manufacture  of  this 
building  material  very  profitable.  He  has 
remained  in  the  business  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  is  now  the  president  of  the 
Purington-Kimball  Brick  Company,  which 
conducts  an  immense  business,  turning  out 
each  year  195,000,000  brick.  In  the  fall  of 
1879  Mr.  Purington  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  county  commissioner  for  Cook  county, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  chosen  president 
of  this  board.  While  holding  this  oftiee  he 
won  an  enviable  reputation  for  honesty  and 
ability  in  handling  the  affairs  of  the  city  and 
county.  In  1890  Mayor  Washburne  ten- 
dered him  the  oftiee  of  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic works  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Purington  was 
urged  to  accept  the  office  by  many  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Chicago,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  decline  on  account  of  his  extensive 
business  affairs.      In  July,  1880,  he  married 


Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Crandall  of  Chicago.  This 
union  has  proved  to  be  a  very  happy  one. 
Mr.  Purington  retains  the  bearing  and  the 
peculiarities  of  a  soldier.  He  is  outspoken, 
almost  to  bluntness,  but  tliere  is  a  frankness 
about  his  manner  that  enables  him  to  speak 
plainly  without  wounding  the  feelings  of 
others.  He  is  at  heart  kind  and  consider- 
ate, and  there  are  few  men  in  Chicago  that 
have  more  staunch  friends  among  all  classes 
than  he.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Purington  have 
made  it  possible  for  Chicago  to  crowd  for- 
ward into  its  present  position  as  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  His  known  abil- 
ity, capacity  and  integrity  have  counted  for 
him  as  they  have  for  the  city  in  which  he 
lives. 


WILLIAM  P.   REND. 

Coi.ONEL  William  Patrick  Rexd,  a  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Chicago,  prominent  in  indus- 
trial circles  through  his  large  ownership  of 
coal  mining  properties  and  extensive  opera- 
tions in  coal,  late  a  soldier  in  the  Union 
army,  and  for  some  time  during  recent 
years,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment of  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  Ireland,  on 
February  10th,  1840.  His  parents  were 
Ambrose  and  Elizabeth  Rend,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cline,  steward  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  oldest  estates  in  Ireland. 
When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  seven 
years  old  his  parents,  who,  in  the  old  coun- 
try, were  tenant  farmers  of  large  holding 
and  comfortable  means,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  founded  a  new  home  for 
themselves  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  In 
this  city  William,  their  only  son,  spent  the 
subsequent  years  of  his  boyhood  and  ob- 
tained his  education.  Having  graduated  at 
the  Lowell  High  School,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  visited  the  city  of  New  Vork  hoping 
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to  secure  self-supportino;  employment.  His 
notions,  at  that  time,  were  in  the  direction 
of  a  clerkship,  possibly  in  the  dry  goods 
business,  as  he  had  acquired  some  little 
knowledge  of  clerical  duties  in  this  line  at 
Lowell  during  his  leisure  hours  and  vacations 
fi'om  school.  Notwithstanding  his  bright- 
ness and  energy  he  was  unsuccessful  in  secur- 
ing employment  in  the  metropolis,  hut, 
undaunted  by  temporary  defeat,  he  went 
over  into  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  second 
day  of  his  residence  there — and  at  a  time 
when  the  slender  means  at  his  command  were 
at  a  low  ebb — was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain a  position  as  school-teacher  in  New 
Brooklyn,  a  thriving  town  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city  of  New  York.  Twelve 
months, later  he  resigned  this  place  in  order 
to  take  n\>  his  residence  in  the  South.  On  his 
way  to  a  ])oint  there  whence  he  expected  to 
reach  out  for  such  employment  as  he  desired, 
he  stopped  at  Baltimore  to  visit  a  friend  and 
while  there  learned  from  an  advertisement 
inserted  by  the  trustees  of  the  school  district 
near  West  River,  in  Anne  Arundel  county, 
Maryland,  that  a  vacancy  existed  within  their 
jurisdiction.  He  at  once  applied  for  the 
position,  and  although  one  of  seventy  ap- 
plicants, had  the  honor  of  being  selected  for 
it.  His  pupils  in  this  charge  were  drawn 
chiefly  if  not  wholly  from  the  families  of  the 
large  planters,  and  with  one  of  these  fami- 
lies he  found  a  congenial  home  during  the 
three  years  of  his  stay  in  this  place.  The 
young  schoolmaster  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  education  he  possessed  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  a  college  course.  Com- 
municating his  views  to  the  president  of  St. 
John's  College,  a  flourishing  educational  in- 
stitution in  the  neighborhood  of  his  resi- 
dence, he  was  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
preparation  for  a  classical  course,  and  was 
cordially  offered  every  reasonable  assistance. 
Delighted  with  this  opportunity  he  gave 
over  his  leisure  hours  to  the   task   of    tittinsr 


himself  for  an  advanced  class  in  the  institu- 
tion named,  and  regularly,  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  rode  to  and  fro,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  or  more,  to  the  residence  of  the  presi- 
dent for  purjjoses  of  instruction,  correction 
of  exercises,  and  other  assistance  in  his  stud- 
ies. Ills  progress  was  rapid  and  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  taking  his  place  in  one  of  the 
higher  classes  at  St.  John's  when  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  broke  out  and  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  was  changed.  Although  greatly 
pleased  with  the  peojile  of  the  South,  among 
whom  he  had  many  close  friendships,  he  re- 
garded the  question  of  loyalty  as  one  of 
duty  rather  than  sentiment ;  and  he  unhesi- 
tatingly took  the  side  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  frankness  and  fearlessness  of  his 
course  commanded  the  respect  of  even  those 
who  most  violently  differed  with  him  in  his 
views,  but  no  argument  advanced  by  them 
could  induce  him  to  abandon  the  determi- 
nation to  enter  ,the  service  of  his  country. 
Proceeding  to  Annapolis  he  obtained  i)er- 
missiou  from  the  governor  of  Maryland  to 
organize  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  at 
once  opened  a  recruiting  office  in  that  city. 
A  brief  experience  convinced  him  of  the  fu- 
tility of  hoping  to  obtain  recruits  in  Mary- 
land at  that  time,  for,  while  the  people  were 
not  by  any  means,  as  a  whole,  favorable  to 
secession,  they  were  not  disposed  to  lend 
their  aid  to  its  military  suppression.  Chaf- 
ing under  his  own  inactivity  the  young  pa- 
triot next  went  to  Washington  and  there, 
previous  to  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  en- 
listed in  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of  New 
York  Volunteers,  a  command  then  recently 
organized,  and  present  for  the  defense  of  the 
capitol.  With  this  regiment  he  served  faith- 
fully in  all  the  campaigns  in  which  it  partic- 
ipated. Attached  to  the  famous  Army  of 
the  Potomac  "the  Fourteenth"  took  part  in 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  battles  of  the 
civil  war,  including  Hanover  Court  House, 
Second    Bull    Run,    Mechanicsville,   Gaines 
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Mills,  Malvern  Hill,  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  others  scarcely  less  sanguinary  ; 
and  in  all  of  these  young  Rend  gave  a 
good  account  of  himself.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Malvern  Hill,  in  which  alone  "the 
Fourteenth "  lost  one-third  of  its  number, 
killed  and  wounded,  he  had  a  portion  of 
his  clothing  shot  away,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  was  the  first  man  in  the  regiment 
struck  by  a  bullet,  but  fortunately  escaped 
severe  injury.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  services  he  held  the  rank  of  non-com- 
missioned officer,  and  was  mustered  out  as 
such  with  an  honorable  discharge  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  for  which  his  regiment  had 
enlisted — the  war  then  being  practically  over. 
After  spending  a  l)rief  period  visiting  friends 
in  Mas.sachusetts,  meeting  while  there  the 
young  lady  who  afterward  became  his  wife, 
he  went  to  Chicago,  believing  that  in  that 
thriving  city  he  would  be  able  to  find  suita- 
ble employment  and  desired  advancement. 
He  had  not  been  in  the  city  more  than  a  day 
or  two  when  he  secured  a  position  in  the 
surveyor's  department  of  a  railroad  company 
then  engaged  in  laying  out  a  line  between 
^Madison  and  Wenona.  The  theoretical 
knowledge  of  surveying  which  he  alone  i)os- 
sessed  when  he  took  this  position  was  made 
practical  by  work  in  the  field,  and  he  soon 
became  an  expert.  When  winter  closed  the 
survey  he  returned  to  Chicago  and  found  a 
jiosition  as  foreman  in  the  freight  depot  of 
the  Northwestei'n  Railroad  Company.  ]Mr. 
Rend's  army  experience  proved  of  great 
service  to  him  in  this  new  position;  for,  be- 
sides the  ability  it  gave  him  of  handling 
squads  of  men  and  of  directing  the  opera- 
tions in  which  they  were  engaged,  it  had 
sharpened  his  faculties  generally,  jtarticu- 
larly  in  the  nature  of  perceiving  and  grasp- 
ing opportunities.  Observing  that  the  truck- 
ing facilities  about  the  dejiot  were  inadequate 
to  the   demands,  he  joijied    forces   with   the 


cashier  of  the  depot  and  organized  a  line  of 
teams.  This  was  virtually  the  first  stepping 
stone  to  his  subsequent  fortune.  The  busi- 
ness thus  founded  increased  so  rapidly  that 
he  was  compelled,  ere  long,  to  give  it  his 
close  personal  attention,  and  he  .soon  made 
it  a  flourishing  and  remunerative  l)usiness. 
After  he  had  accumulated  a  little  money  he 
decided  to  embark  in  the  coal  business, 
which  to  his  mind  pre.sented  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  a  fortune.  Taking  as  partner 
Mr.  Edwin  Walker,  a  gentleman  in  whom 
he  had  every  confidence,  he  organized  the 
firm  of  W.  P.  Rend  and  Company.  Both 
partners  were  earnest,  energetic  men,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  firm  did  the  larg- 
est business  in  the  eastern  soft  coal  trade  in 
the  whole  West.  Being  the  first  merchants  in 
Chicago  to  recognize  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  "Hocking  Valley"  coal,  they  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  that  city  the 
earliest  shipments  of  it  sent  west.  They 
soon  controlled  a  large  trade  in  it,  not  only 
in  Chicago,  but  also  in  all  the  mai-kets  hav- 
ing headquarters  there.  Their  trade  event- 
ually became  so  large  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  open  up  and  operate  mines  on  their 
own  account,  and  they  then  secured  valua- 
ble coal  mine  properties  in  Pennsylvania  and 
also  in  Ohio,  which  they  are  now  operating 
on  a  most  extensive  scale.  At  the  present 
writing  (1894)  Mr.  Rend  is  personally  the 
sole  owner  of  three  of  the  largest  mines  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  half  owner  of 
two  others  in  the  same  state.  He  is  the 
owner  also  of  two  Ohio  mines,  and  half 
owner  of  three  others.  Among  the  other 
properties  owned  by  him  individually  and, 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member  are  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  freight  cars,  em- 
ployed in  the  transi)ortation  of  their  product. 
The  headquarters  of  Colonel  Rend  and  of 
the  firm  of  W.  P.  Rend  and  Company  are 
in  Chicago.  The  operations  of  both  are 
]irinci]ially    in    the   markets    of    the    several 
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northwestern  states,   and  to  a  considerable 
extent  also  in  Canada.     Among  their  cus- 
tomers are  large  dealers,  manufactories  and 
railroad  companies,  several  of  the  last  named 
being  supi)lied  by  them  with  the  entire  fuel 
consumed  on  their  lines.      Besides  the  prop- 
erties mentioned,  Colonel  Rend  is  extensively 
engaged  in  the  production  of  oil  from  sev- 
eral wells   sunk  on   his   Laurel   Hill  mining 
lands  in  western    Pennsylvania,  which  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  oil  belt,  the  most  pro- 
lific oil-producing  territory  in    the   country. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Rend   was  elected  and 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sec- 
ond  Regiment  of   Illinois    State   Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  held  this   position   for   a  con- 
siderable period,  resigning,  finally,  owing  to 
the  enormous  demands  made  upon  his  time 
by  his   private  affairs.      Although   it  would 
seem  as  if  every  moment  of  his   time  is   re- 
quired by  his  large  and  varied  interests,  his 
conscientious    and    warm-hearted    desire    to 
serve   the    public    has    led    him    at  various 
times  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
to  contribute  liberally  of  his  means  to  fur- 
ther movements  having  for  their  aim  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  community's  welfare.    The 
temperance  cause  has  always   found   in   him 
a    staunch    friend.       Moral    suasion    rather 
than  legal  enactments  is  tlie  means  which  he 
deems  most  erticacious  in   solving  this  great 
problem.      A  noble  act,  which  must  ever  be 
mentioned  to  his  credit  and  honor,  was  his 
generosity      in     defraying     the     total     ex- 
penses   of   the    two    great  temperance    cru- 
sades so  successfully    conducted  by  Father 
Colter    (now   Roman    Catholic    Bishop    of 
Wenona)    and      Father     Cleary,      through- 
out Ohio    and  Indiana,  and  which  took  their 
initiative  in  his  suggestion   to   Bishoji  (now 
Archbishop)  Ireland.      In  the  first  of  these, 
seventeen  thousand  persons  took  the  pledge; 
and  in  the  second,  seventy-two  thousand   in- 
dividuals subscribed  their  names  to  a  renun- 
ciation of  every  intoxicant.     The  moral  and 


material  results  of  these  crusades  are  almost 
incalculable.     But  Colonel   Rend's  interest 
in  the  public  welfare   is   not  limited  to  his 
noble,   enthusiastic  and  generous   advocacy 
and  support  of  temperance.      No  man  in  the 
west  has  taken  a  broader  or   more   disinter- 
ested view  of  the  great  labor   problems  that 
have  come  up  for  solution  and  that  have  ex- 
ercised the  most  astute  thinkers  of   the  day. 
Personally,  deeply  concerned  in  the  solution 
of  these  problems  he  has  never  let  selfishness 
interfere   with  justice.      Believing  that  the 
interests   of    employers    and    employed  are 
identical  he  has  been  successful  in  impress- 
ing his  views  upon   many   others   and    has 
brought  about  a  friendly  intercourse  and  ad- 
justment of  difticulties  between  coal  miners 
and  coal  corporations  in  a  number  of  states. 
The  inauguration   several   years  ago  of  the 
movement  of  industrial   conciliation  in   the 
mining  regions  of  Ohio  and    Pennsylvania 
was  the  work  of  himself  and  a   few  friends 
who  espoused   his   views.     Arbitration    and 
conciliation  are  the  means  he  urged  as  op- 
posed to  lock-outs  and   strikes  ;  and  already 
the  benefit  from  the  adoi)tion  of  this  policy 
by  the  more  progressive  element  in  the  re- 
spective ranks  of  labor  and  capital  is  a  factor 
of  great  moment  in  inducing  others  to  follow 
so  just  and  wise   a  plan.      In  the   work  of 
spreading  this  j)olicy  and   securing  its  adop- 
tion, the  speeches  and  published  articles  of 
Colonel  Rend   have  had   a  powerful   effect, 
noticeable  particularly  in  the  diminution  of 
the  number  and   importance  of   strikes  and 
labor  conflicts  in   the  great  mining   indus- 
tries   of   the  two  states,   Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  where  Colonel   Rend's   properties  are 
located  and  in  which  his  own   shining  exam- 
ple in  these  matters   has   been   potent.      On 
numerous  occasions  the  miners  themselves — 
imbued  with  a  profound   confidence   in  his 
justice — have    appointed    him    to  represent 
thorn.      This  was  notable   in   an  arbitration 
c:isc  chosen  as  a  test  for   the    settlement  of 
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the  entire  mining  (jiiestion  in  northern  Illi- 
nois, when  he  acted  for  them  ;  a  former 
miner,  named  Williams,  acting  for  the  coal 
ojierators.  and  Lyman  J.  Gage,  the  well- 
known  financier,  being  the  third  member  of 
the  council.  In  the  bitter  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital  waged  in  the  Hocking  Val- 
ley in  Ohio,  in  18S5,  he  unflinchingly  took 
slides  with  the  men,  believing  them  at  the 
time  to  be  in  the  right.  He  had  as  oj)j)on- 
ents  no  less  than  forty  coal  operators,  backed 
lip  by  a  numV)er  of  railroad  companies,  and 
ill  ])articular  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad 
Company,  which  became  so  incensed  at  his 
action  in  the  matter  that  it  sought  to  cripple 
his  business  by  every  means  at  its  command, 
refusing  him  cars,  advancing  rates,  and 
otherwise  interfering  with  and  restricting 
his  legitimate  operations.  AVith  a  judg- 
ment vastly  superior  to  the  forces  against 
which  he  was  battling.  Colonel  Rend  took 
his  case  into  the  federal  courts  and  there 
had  no  ditticulty  in  securing  a  mandatory 
injunction  compelling  the  railroad  company 
to  furnish  him  cars  at  the  usual  rates,  and 
to  pay  that  due  respect  to  his  interests 
which  the  magnitude  of  his  operations  war- 
ranted. For  many  years  Colonel  Rend  was 
a  firm  republican  in  ])olitical  belief.  He  is 
now  an  "independent,"  and  supports  men 
and  measures  rather  than  jiarty.  He  has 
manj'  admirers  who  are  sutticiciitly  numerous 
and  powerful  to  influence  his  nomination 
for  important  pultlic  office  ;  and  he  has  been 
asked  to  consider  nominations  to  the  mayor- 
alty of  Chicago  and  other  j)ositions  of  honor 
and  trust,  but  has  invariably  declined  to  do 
so.  While  apparently  devoted  to  business 
pursuits  he  has  always  enjoyed  the  .study  of 
literature  and  reads  the  Latin  classics,  in  the 
original,  with  ease  and  delight.  Mathemat- 
ics also  are  a  pleasing  study  to  him,  and  he 
has  a  marked  proficiency  in  them.  As  a 
writer  he  is  clear  and  forceful,  and  on  polit- 
ical an<l  other  subjects  of    a    public  nature 


his  pen  is  apt  and  elegant.  In  religious  belief 
he  is  a  Catholic  and  generously  sup]iorts  the 
many  worthy  charities  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  church  which  he  attends. 
Broad-minded  and  thoroughly  American  in 
principle  he  detests  everything  that  savors 
of  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness  and  has 
an  especial  horror  of  religious  controversies 
outside  of  the  jjulpit,  and  of  everything  else 
that  has  a  tendency  to  create  animosity  and 
ill-feeling  between  the  inhal)itants  of  a  com- 
mon country.  In  person  he  is  a  man  of  stal- 
wart build  and  rugged  health,  and  has  the 
fair  complexion  indicative  of  the  sanguine 
temperament.  His  countenance  evidences 
the  man  of  keen  perceptions  and  great  en- 
ergy of  character.  No  one  could  be  more 
gentle  and  genial  in  manner  and  speech  than 
this  hard-working  and  most  successful  man  ; 
and  few  are  more  considerate  of  the  aged, 
the  weak,  the  sick  and  the  unfortunate.  The 
element  of  generosity  in  his  character  finds 
a  fitting  complement  in  his  high  sen.se  of 
justice  ;  and  these  two  traits  have  made  his 
name  respected  and  beloved  wherever  it  is 
known.  Colonel  Rend  was  married  Decem- 
ber 27th,  1864,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Barry, 
a  young  lady  of  Irish  parentage,  but  a  native 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage a  resident  of  Massachusetts.  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Rend  maintain  a  beautiful  home 
in  a  fashionable  ipiarter  of  Chicago  and  their 
hospitality  as  well  as  simple  and  refined 
manners  make  it  a  favorite  resort  of  their 
larsre  circle  of  friends. 


POLEMUS   D.   HAMILTON. 

The  first  settlers  of  Cliicago  were  gener- 
ally men  of  energy,  public  sjjirit  and  cour- 
age. They  were  men  who  left  the  comforts 
of  an  older  civilization  in  the   eastern  states 

and  endured   privations   to   which  they  were 
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unaccustomed.  A  faith  in  the  rcconijjense 
of  future  years,  which  the  unpromising 
aspect  of  the  present  revealerl  only  to  the 
wise  and  the  far-seeing,  nerved  and  sustained 
them.  The  pioneers  planted  their  gardens 
on  the  wild  prairie  and  gathered  the  treas- 
ures of  the  soil  with  thankfulness.  Hope 
gave  strength  to  their  arms  and  courage  to 
their  purpose.  Among  the  early  settlers 
eminently  worthy  of  honorable  mention  was 
Polemus  D.  Hamilton,  who  located  here  in 
1834,  in  the  first  blush  of  young  manhood. 
He  was  born  in  Erie  county.  New  York, 
May  30,  1813,  one  of  a  family  of  eleven 
children.  His  father  was  a  Pennsylvanian 
by  birth  and  a  Yankee  by  adoption — born  at 
Maueh  Chunk  and  removed  to  Connecticut 
when  a  boy;  subsequently,  when  a  very 
young  man,  locating  in  New  York,  first  in 
Cayuga  county  and  afterwards  in  Erie.  His 
mother,  Jeriisha  Hewlett,  was  a  Quakeress, 
born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  of  Irish 
parents.  He  was  careftdly  and  liberally 
educated  at  home  an<l  in  the  best  schools  of 
his  native  county.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
study  a  profession,  and  his  father's  purpose 
to  afford  him  the  opi)ortunity  to  gratify  that 
ambition.  First,  however,  in  conformity  to 
a  wise,  unwritten  law  of  our  fathers,  he  was 
obliged  to  learn  a  trade.  He  served  the 
customary  apprenticeship  and  became  a  car- 
l)enter  and  joiner.  In  pursuing  that  occu- 
l)ation  his  sight  was  impaired  by  paint  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  was  deemed  inadvisa- 
ble to  take  up  a  course  of  reading  in  law. 
Skilled  in  the  handicraft  of  a  carpenter  he 
came  to  Chicago  in  1834,  and  for  a  time 
worked  at  his  trade  for  wages.  Very  soon, 
however,  he  entered  into  contracts  to  build 
houses  on  his  own  account.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  father's  fam- 
ily and  other  friends  in  his  former  home, 
during  which  he  was  married  in  the  village 
of  Wales,  Eric  county,  to  Cynthia  Holmes, 
a  playmate  of  his  youth.      He    returned   to 


Chicago  alone,  his  wife  coming  two  years 
later  with  his  father's  family.  Once  settled 
in  their  new  home  the  young  couple  assumed 
together  the  cares  and  the  responsibilities 
incident  to  the  new  relations.  They  located 
at  126  Clark  street,  and  lived  there  until 
1848;  then  removed  to  Edina  place  (now 
Plymouth  place),  near  Van  Buren  street, 
which  was  at  that  time  just  outside  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  city.  Their  coun- 
try seat  was  a  tract  of  land  on  Michigan 
avenue  from  Twenty-fifth  streetsouth,  which 
seemed  a  long  distance  outside  of  the  city. 
They  lived  there  for  a  time  and  still  later  at 
Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  builder 
and  owner  of  the  first  vessel  launched  in  the 
harbor  of  Chicago.  It  proved  to  be  an  un- 
profitable investment  and  was  not  repeated. 
He  was  essentially  a  contractor  and  builder 
of  houses,  though  he  entered  into  and  com- 
pleted many  contracts  for  the  bridges  and 
culverts  on  railroads  entering  Chicago.  For 
many  years  before  his  retirement  from  active 
business,  especially  after  the  admission  of 
his  son  to  partnership,  the  contracts  were 
large  and  the  business  profitable.  Having 
acquired  a  competence,  he  retired  in  IBGO  to 
enjoy  the  rest  which  forty  years  of  ceaseless 
activity  had  earned.  His  recreation  was 
found  in  the  care  and  management  of  the 
proi>crty  which  his  iinlustry  and  prudence 
had  secured.  He  sjii-nt  much  time  in  read- 
ing, in  which  he  found  great  enjoyment. 
Three  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton are  living.  The  only  son  is  D.  G. 
Hamilton,  whose  biography  is  published  in 
this  volume;  one  daughter  is  the  wife  of  John 
Randol|)h  Iloxie;  the  other  is  the  wife  of  J. 
F.  Brind,  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton died  in  1872.  The  following  year  Mr. 
Hamilton  became  a  member  of  the  family  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ho.\ie,  where  he  was  a 
welcome  guest  during  the  eighteen  years  of 
life  that  remained  to  him.  He  went  with 
the  familv  In  Texas  and  died  at  Fort  Worth 
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March  3,  1891.  He  appears  to  have  inher- 
ited the  virtues  of  the  different  types  of  the 
ancestry  from  which  lie  was  descended:  the 
thrift,  firmness  and  self-reliance  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  and  New  Englander;  the  frank- 
ness and  generosity  of  the  Irish;  the  faith 
and  patience,  the  prudence  and  piety  of  the 
Quaker.  He  was  a  quiet  man,  who  sought 
neither  notoriety  nor  public  position.  He 
ruled  in  his  household  with  a  gentleness  born 
of  love.  His  wife  enjoyed  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  his  confidence  during  all  the  years 
they  lived  and  ]>lanned  and  worked  together. 
It  was  a  mutual  trust,  which  paid  large  div- 
idends in  the  love,  honor  and  gratitude  of 
their  carefully  trained  children.  The  friend 
or  stranger,  who  accejited  a  casual  invitation 
to  dine,  always  found  an  extra  jilate  on  the 
family  table  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  a  gen- 
erous hospitality.  It  was  an  open  house,  in 
which  good  cheer  spiced  every  feast.  The 
wife  not  only  presided  with  grace  at  home, 
but  abounded  in  good  works  in  the 
community,  visiting  the  prisons  and 
hosjtitals,  dispensing  blessings  with 
cheerful  heart  and  open  hand.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  an  admirable  character ; 
earnest,  resolute,  capable,  he  accomjilished 
his  purpose  without  proclaiming  it.  He 
possessed  that  quiet  courage  which  over- 
comes obstacles,  without  bluster.  His  mu- 
nificent contribution  to  the  material  wealth 
of  the  city,  in  the  houses  which  he  built, 
was  not  more  valuable  than  the  silent  in- 
fluence of  his  exemplary  life.  Adhering  to 
his  own  views  tenaciously,  he  was  tolerant 
of  the  views  of  others.  Appreciating  the 
influences  of  education  and  environment  in 
molding  l)eliefs,  his  charit}'  was  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  differences  and  excuse 
all  antagonisms.  Exacting  his  own  in  a 
l)usiness  transaction,  he  was  liberal  in  char- 
itable gifts.  His  views  of  life  and  duty, 
sometimes  made  known  to  his  family  in  pre- 
cept and  homily,  were  known   to   the  world 


only  by  his  exemplary  conduct.  Without 
wearing  the  garb  of  a  Quaker,  he  exhibited 
the  spirit.  Devoted  to  his  family,  he  was 
hosj)itable  to  strangers.  Making  no  pro- 
fession of  religion,  his  daily  life  illustrated 
the  principles  of  Christianity. 


DAVID  G.   HAMILTON. 

David  Gilbkrt  Hamilton  is  descended 
from  patriotic  stock.  His  ancestors  were 
soldiers  under  Washington  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. Both  of  his  grandfathers  were  en- 
rolle<l  as  volunteers  and  rendered  active 
field  service  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  father, 
Polemus  D.  Hamilton,  was  born  in  Erie 
county.  New  York,  and  settled  in  Chicago 
in  1834.  His  mother  was  Cynthia  Holmes, 
also  a  native  of  Erie  county.  He  was  burn 
in  Chicago,  January  10,  1842.  His  resi- 
dence in  the  city  has  been  continuous  and 
his  adult  life  full  of  business.  His  birth- 
jilace  was  on  Clark  street,  between  Madison 
and  Washington,  very  near  the  j)resent 
l)usiness  center.  His  education  was  begun 
in  i)rivate  schools  and  continued  there  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  en- 
tered the  public  schools.  In  1858  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Chicago  High  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  four  years  later, 
completely  prepared  for  the  freshman  class 
of  any  college.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
was  admitted  to  Indiana  Asbury  (now  De- 
Pauw)  University  at  Grecncastle.  With  a 
mind  trained  to  study  and  apt  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  he  was  able,  by  unusual  applica- 
tion, to  gain  a  year,  completing  the  full 
curriculum  in  three  years  and  receiving  his 
bachelor's  degree.  Without  delay  he  took 
the  regular  course  in  the  law  department  of 
the  Chicago  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1867.  A  year  later  Asbury 
Universitv    coiifcrred    u|ion    him    the  degree 
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artium  tnagister.  Dtiring  all  the  years  in 
which  he  was  acquiring  a  scholastic  educa- 
tion he  spent  the  vacations  at  work  with  his 
father  at  the  builder's  trade,  and  tlius 
gained  a  practical  knowledge  of  technology 
and  became  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
contracting  and  building  on  a  large  scale. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  better  houses  made  the 
linsiness  of  contracting  so  profitable  that 
young  Hamilton  Itecame  associated  in  part- 
nership with  his  father  before  his  graduation 
from  the  law  school.  His  superior  educa- 
tion was  the  essential  complement  of  his 
father's  experience  and  skill,  and  the  firm  was 
well  equipped  for  carrying  to  completion  the 
costly  structures  in  accordance  with  con- 
tracts assumed.  In  18G8  he  established  an 
office  for  the  j)ractice  of  law,  at  120  South 
Clark  street,  the  place  of  his  birth  twenty- 
five  years  before.  The  building  wa.s  des- 
troyed by  the  great  fire  of  1871,  but  rebuilt 
immediately  afterwards  and  his  office  re- 
tained in  the  block  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
when  it  was  removed  to  94  Washington 
street.  His  large  practice  has  been  mainly 
of  a  special  character — the  examination  of 
abstracts,  the  settlement  of  estates  and  the 
management  of  private  trusts.  As  a  real- 
estate  lawyer  he  is  thoroughly  capable.  A 
strictly  commercial  feature  was  soon  added 
to  his  legal  business  by  inaugurating  the  in- 
vestment or  loaning  of  money  on  realty 
mortgages.  He  associated  with  himself  in 
this  department  INIr.  R.  K.  Swift,  under  the 
style  of  D.  G.  Hamilton  &  Co.  The  part- 
nership was  terminated  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  but  the  business  has  been  continued 
without  interruption  by  the  head  of  the  firm 
and  became  exceedingly  profitable.  In  1880 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  ajqiointed  president  and 
receiver  of  the  Anglo-American  Land  and 
Claim  Association  and  closed  its  afiFairs  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  court  and  the 
stockholders.      The  association   was   furmed 


for  the  colonization  and  improvement  of 
Texas  lands,  and  the  scheme  embraced  the 
construction  of  railroads,  one  line  of  which, 
j)artially  completed  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  receiver,  was  afterwards  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
In  discharging  the  duties  of  this  receiver- 
ship lie  was  obliged  to  spend  a  portion  of 
each  year  in  Texas.  His  financial  operations 
and  connections  have  been  numerous  and 
varied,  evincing  unusual  breadth  of  grasp 
and  versatility  of  talent.  As  early  as  1885 
he  became  interested  in  the  street  railroads 
of  Chicago,  and  soon  afterwards  concerned 
in  their  management  as  a  director.  He  also 
secured  large  holdings  in  the  railway  prop- 
erties of  St.  Louis.  He  is  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  five  street  railways  in 
that  city,  and  also  president  of  the  National 
Railway  Company  of  Illinois.  He  is  west- 
ern director  of  the  LTuion  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Maine,  and  a  director  of  the 
Kansas  &  Texas  Coal  Company  of  Missouri. 
He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  old  Chicago  LTniversity  from  which  he 
was  graduated,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  new  University  of 
Chicago  and  a  member  of  its  finance  com- 
mittee. He  is  general  manager  of  the  Utica 
Cement  Manufacturing  Company  of  Illinois. 
The  various  industries  of  which  he  has  the 
active  and  responsible  management  employ 
hundreds  of  men  and  millions  of  capital. 
The  assertion  will  not  be  questioned  that 
large  capacity  for  organization  and  ))ro- 
nounced  executive  ability  are  essential  to 
control,  direct  and  manage  successfully  all 
these  vast  interests.  No  man  could  achieve 
even  a  moderate  measure  of  success  without 
the  i)ossession  of  such  ability.  Tact  and 
diplomacy  in  dealing  with  employes  are 
equally  essential.  For  the  successful  conduct 
of  important  undertakings  in  Chicago  a  high 
order  of  talent  is  required — a  talent  that  is 
not  the  possession  of  all  engaged   in    busi- 
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ness,  either  by  inheritance  or  aeqiiirenients, 
as  the  numerous  failures  attest.  The  Chi- 
cago boy,  to  the  manor  born,  whose  birtli- 
right  is  such  a  faculty,  breathes  into  his 
lungs  with  each  inspiration  pluck  and  energy 
characteristic  of  Chicago  business  methods, 
and  each  pulsation  quickens  his  ambition. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  not  given  his  whole  time 
and  thought  to  Inisiness.  Through  all  the 
years  of  his  active  life  he  has  reserved  a  por- 
tion for  recreation  and  reading ;  another 
portion  has  been  sacredly  devoted  to  the 
church  and  Sunday-school.  The  establish- 
ment of  mission  schools  in  the  suburbs  has 
commanded  his  earnest  activity.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  Immanucl 
Baptist  church,  organized  by  that  able  and 
]iopular  minister,  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer, 
who  has  been  loaned  by  Chicago  to  Boston. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  charter  member  and 
has  been  connected  officially  with  his  church 
from  the  beginning.  For  some  time  he  has 
been  chairman  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He 
is  an  active  Free  Mason,  having  taken  the 
degrees  of  the  ancient  craft  and  passed  up 
through  the  Scottish  Rite.  He  has  traveled 
much  in  the  United  States,  and  made  four 
tours  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  His  first 
vote  was  cast  for  Lincoln  and  his  political 
alliance  has  always  been  with  the  republican 
party.  He  was  marrie<l  December  9,  1870, 
to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Kendall,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Lyman  Kendall  of  Chicago,  a  genuine  New 
Englander,  liorn  in  Montpelier,  Vermont, 
and  resident  for  some  time  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  She  is  liberally  educated 
and  is  active  in  Sunday-school  and  mission- 
ary work,  as  well  as  other  charities.  Of  the 
three  children  born  to  them,  one  is  dead ; 
Bruce  P.  and  Adelaide  are  living.  Mr. 
Hamilton's  broad-gauged  views,  varied  l)usi- 
ness  enterprises  and  large  experience  in 
affairs,  his  knowledge  of  Chicago  and  iden- 
tification with  her  interests,  make  him  a  val- 
uable counselor  in    iiiattci's   tending  to    pro- 


mote the  ]iublic  welfare.  He  may  be  relied 
upon  to  support  all  practical  measures  of 
relief  or  advancement. 


JOHN   R.   HOXIE 

On  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Macedon, 
New  York,  John  Randolph  Iloxie  was  born, 
in  1831.  His  parents  were  Quakers  Iroiii 
Adams,  Massachusetts.  His  bias  orprc  di- 
lection  for  a  pursuit  was  exhibited  early. 
When  a  boy  in  the  common  schools  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  leave  the  room, 
whenever  a  drove  of  cattle  passed  the  school- 
house.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  left  school 
by  "French  leave"  and  went  with  the  drovers, 
sending  word  to  his  mother  that  he  would 
be  absent  for  some  time.  This  was  practi- 
cally his  introduction  to  a  business  that  he 
has  pursued  with  remarkable  success  fur 
more  than  forty  years.  At  intervals  while 
acquiring  his  education  in  Macedon  acad- 
emy, he  drove  cattle  from  Rochester  to 
Albany.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  had 
a  sub-contract  for  building  a  portion  of  the 
Niagara  railroad.  Immediately  afterwards 
while  carrying  out  another  railroad  contract 
on  Staten  Island,  the  ])lace  was  quarantine<l 
on  account  of  the  yellow-fever,  l)rouglit  in 
by  a  vessel.  He  took  the  liberty  of  nullify- 
ing the  quarantine  order  as  applicable  to 
himself,  slipping  away  from  the  Island,  to 
which  he  did  not  return  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  traveled  throughout  the  west 
buying  cattle  for  a  few  years.  In  1858  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad  company  and  located  in  Chicago. 
By  his  energy,  executive  aljility  and  valua- 
ble acquaintance  throughout  the  west  he 
was  enabled  to  build  up  the  transportation 
business  of  the  company  until  it  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  road  leading  out  of  Chi- 
cago.     He  has   had   no  superior  in  that  lino 
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of  railroad  business.  In  connection  witti  H. 
II.  Porter,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
Michiiian  Southern  railroad,  he  built  the 
Southern  stock  yards,  which  for  some  years 
was  one  of  three  institutions  of  that  kind 
owMcd  by  railroad  companies  in  Chicago. 
Although  he  was  not  concerned  in  building 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  he  soon  discovered 
that  it  would  jirove  a  bonanza  for  its  owners 
and  ipiietly  bought  as  much  as  j)ossible  of 
the  stock  of  the  company,  while  buying  cat- 
tle at  the  yards.  Some  of  this  stock  he 
bouglit  at  one  twenty  and  the  increase  in  its 
value  contributed  a  snug  sum  to  his  rapidly 
increasing  wealth.  Being  a  bachelor  of 
economical  habits  and  moderate  wants,  he 
naturally  accumulated  a  surplus  every  year 
for  investment.  He  became  a  buyerof  real- 
estate  in  Chicago  for  speculative  j)urposes, 
selling  at  a  ))rofit  of  several  hundred  ]ier 
cent,  sometimes.  He  also  became  interested 
in  valuable  franchises  granted  by  the  city 
for  purposes  of  transportation,  and  becaiue 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  first  railway  of  the 
Chicago  city  system.  During  the  war  he 
bought  horses  and  cattle  for  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment, a  business  that  was  very  ])rotitable. 
In  1873  he  was  married  to  Mary  J.  Hamil- 
ton, daughter  of  Polemus  D.  Hamilton,  a 
pioneer  resident  of  Chicago,  whose  biogra- 
phy with  portrait  is  published  in  this  vol- 
ume. From  the  date  of  his  location  in  the 
city  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Hoxie  has  been 
interested  in  cattle,  stock-yards,  railroads 
and  franchises.  He  is  a  large  stockholder 
in  all  the  street  railroads  on  the  South  Side, 
including  the  elevated.  He  was  one  of  the 
projectors  of  the  first  cable  line  and  had  the 
pluck  to  push  it  to  completion  when  some 
of  his  associates  were  ready  to  abandon  it. 
The  tract  of  unimproved  land  which  he 
bought  on  the  South  Side  was  developed  by 
means  of  the  street  railroads,  and  sold  at 
fabulous  advances.  The  transportation  linos 
iiiadi'  t!ir  iiiai'kfl  fnr  (Mil  U  iuu'  acres   and    llic 


two  classes  of  investments  mutually  assisted 
each  other.  Building  the  lines  of  railway 
secured  customers  for  lots.  The  purchasers 
of  lots  built  and  occupied  residences  upon 
them,  and  became  patrons  of  the  railways. 
So  that  the  original  investor  is  able  not  only 
to  realize  enormous  profits  from  the  in- 
creased value  of  his  blocks  of  ground,  but 
is  also  able  to  draw  perennial  dividends  on 
his  stock  in  the  railways  which  made  the 
profits  in  real-estate  possible.  He  has  shown 
his  faith  in  the  future  of  Chicago  and  in  his 
own  capacity,  by  first  investing  the  money 
and  then  inaugurating  his  own  schemes  to 
make  the  investments  yield  rich  returns. 
He  is  identified  with  the  railroad  interests 
of  the  sciiiihwest,  being  a  large  holder  of 
stock  ill  the  Cotton  Belt  and  other  lines. 
He  is  also  an  owner  of  street  railroads  in  St. 
Louis.  In  the  fall  of  1887,  with  heaitii  iniirli 
imjiaired,  he  went  with  his  family  to  Te.xas 
for  needed  rest  and  recuperation.  His  prin- 
cipal recreation  while  in  the  south  was  to 
inaugurate  and  build  up  new  enterprises  on 
a  large  scale.  He  organized  the  Farmers  & 
Mechanics  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  thirty-one  branches  located  in  various 
towns  of  that  state,  the  largest  of  which 
was  at  Taylor.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Fort  Worth  bank  and  the  one  at  Taylor, 
serving  as  such  until  January  1,  1894.  He 
also  organized  stock  yards  and  established 
packing  houses  at  Fort  Worth.  He  improved 
and  stocked  in  superb  fashion  two  of 
the  finest  ranches  in  Te.xas,  not  tmly  in 
character  of  land,  but  as  to  luiild- 
ings  and  stock.  In  addition  to  these 
he  has  a  large  ranch  in  the  Pan  Handle.  He 
was  the  largest  individual  tax  payer  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  In  1892  he  disposed  of  a 
considerable  ])ortion  of  his  interests  in  Texas, 
owing  to  broken  health,  retaining  his  stock 
only  in  the  Fort  Worth  and  Taylor  banks 
I   and  lii>    raiirhi-s,    and    rcliinicil     to   Chicago 
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with  his  family  about  the  close  of  1893.  He 
looks  after  his  possessions  here,  which  in- 
clude a  farm  of  seven  hundred  acres,  four 
miles  south  of  the  city,  with  as  much  care 
aud  eagerness  now  as  thirty-five  years  ago, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  accumulations.  Jlr. 
Hoxie  has  retained  some  Quakerisms  that 
are  very  jjronounced.  His  church  relation 
is  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  believes 
that  a  woman  has  a  right  to  her  own  indi- 
viduality and  should  be  addressed  by  her 
Christian  name  instead  of  the  name  of  her 
husband.  He  has  no  use  for  clubs.  His 
home  is  his  club.  The  family  association  is 
preferable  to  the  club  fellowship.  Close 
and  exacting  in  his  dealings  with  men,  he  is 
liberal  with  his  family,  thougli  never  extrav- 
agant. He  wants  the  best  that  can  be  pro- 
cured for  comfort,  but  nothing  for  show. 
He  is  frugal  aud  thrifty,  fond  of  his  home, 
devoted  to  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  has  some  char- 
acteristics that  are  not  of  Quaker  origin  or 
kinship.  He  is  combative.  He  likes  oppo- 
sition. Contention  brings  out  his  latent 
power,  and  he  enjoys  the  victor}' over  a  busi- 
ness rival.  He  is  a  wily  antagonist,  shrewd, 
courageous,  abounding  in  resources.  He 
usually  accomplishes  his  pur]io.ses.  He  does 
not  live  for  today  or  work  for  the  present. 
He  plans  and  lives  and  works  for  the  future, 
taking  affairs  as  they  come,  without  worry. 
He  is  satisfied  with  his  effort  when  he  has 
done  the  best  that  is  possible.  His  close 
friends  see  in  him  a  strong,  sturdy  character 
conscientious  in  purpose.  They  believe  he 
is  just;  that  he  will  right  a  wrong  when 
convinced  of  it ;  believing  in  the  justice  and 
merit  of  his  cause,  nothing  can  prevent  its 
success.  He  never  keej)  books  or  records  of 
any  business  transaction;  depending  on  his 
wonderful  memory  he  is  able  to  carry  for- 
ward a  dozen  gigantic  enterprises  in  differ- 
ent localities  at  the  same  time,  holding  all 
details  in  his    mind.      He  is    a  democrat   in 


politics ;  has  been  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Hyde  Park;  member  of  the  board 
of  education  of  the  town  of  Lake.  He  was 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  Congress  in 
1876. 


MILTON  C.   LIGHTNER. 

The  commercial  business  of  Chicago  is 
conducted  largely  by  young  men.  The  city 
itself  is  young,  vigorous,  enterprising, 
titanic.  It  commands  the  activities  and  the 
energies  of  the  wide-awake,  plucky,  public- 
spirited  men,  regardless  of  their  years. 
Milton  C.  Lightner,  who  has  not  yet 
reached  the  prime  of  middle  life,  has 
already  spent  a  long  period  here  in  financial 
institutions  and  active  commei'cial  pursuits. 
Mr.  Lightner  is  of  German-English  extrac- 
tion. The  genealogy  on  his  father's  side  is 
traceable  to  German  ancestry,  while  his 
mother  is  descended  from  an  English  fam- 
ily. He  was  born  December  30,  1850,  in 
Bridgeport,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, not  far  from  Philadeljihia.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
in  school  or  under  good  instruction  at  home. 
When  he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  his 
father,  who  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
gave  him  the  option  of  attending  college  in 
New  England,  or  Racine  College  in  Wiscon- 
sin, both  of  which  were  under  control  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  Even  at  that  early  age 
his  conception  of  the  possible  advantages 
of  a  location  in  the  west  determined  his 
choice  in  favor  of  Racine.  In  the  summer 
of  1866  he  entered  Racine  College  aud 
pursued  the  regular  course  of  study  dili- 
gently, until  he  was  graduated  in  1871,  six 
months  before  attaining  his  majority.  Chi- 
cago naturally  attracted  a  young  man  of 
ambition.  The  advantages  offered  by  a 
residence  in  the  city  are  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  and   energy  of  the   men  who   con- 
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tend  for  her  prizes.  His  first  position  was 
in  the  Second  National  Bank,  where  he 
remained  until  the  stress  of  the  panic  of 
1873  closed  the'  institution.  He  then  en- 
tered the  Merchants'  National  in  a  responsi- 
ble position.  During  the  two  years  of  his 
connection  with  this  bank  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  thorough  business  training  under 
John  DeKoven,  whose  careful  instruction  of 
young  men  in  his  employ  always  constituted 
an  admirable  feature  of  his  administration 
as  a  bank  president.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is 
the  young  man  who  has  the  mind  to  appre- 
ciate, and  the  disposition  to  appropriate  to 
his  own  equipment  for  business,  the  wise 
and  practical  lessons  of  such  a  master  and 
employer.  He  will  have  high  ideas  of  com- 
mercial integrity  and  correct  methods  for 
the  conduct  of  business.  In  1875,  through 
the  friendly  interposition  of  Cyrus  Adams, 
he  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  Mc- 
Cormick,  Adams  and  Comi)any,  on  the 
Board  of  Trade,  where  intuitive  perception, 
instant  decision,  prompt,  courageous  action 
are  essential  to  success.  His  connection 
with  this  firm  terminated  in  January,  1878, 
when  he  formed  a  partnershiji  with  Ernest 
F.  Smith,  under  the  style  of  Smith  and 
Lightner,  which  established  a  large  business 
during  the  three  years  of  its  existence.  His 
next  association  was  with  J.  A.  Ellis,  in  the 
firm  of  Ellis  and  Lightner,  which  continued 
until  1883.  For  a  jieriod  of  four  years 
next  succeeding  Mr.  Lightner  conducted 
business  practically  alone.  In  1887  he 
became  associated  with  Frank  P.  Schmitt, 
and  the  firm  of  Lightner  and  Schmitt  was 
organized.  Both  of  the  members  being 
well-known  and  successful  operators,  the 
firm  acquired  a  lucrative  business  and  con- 
tinued without  change  until  1802.  At  that 
time  a  consolidation  was  eft'ccte<l  with  the 
firm  of  Rumsey  and  Latta,  Mr.  Latta  drop- 
ping out  and  two  others  being  admitted. 
The  stvle  assumcil    iiiulcv  ihc  rcuriranizatiou 


was  Rumsey,   Lightner  and  Company,   and 
included    I.    P.    Rumsey,    M.    C.    Lightner, 
Frank  P.   Schmitt,   Frank  P.   Schmitt  Jr., 
and    Frederick  Dickinson.       They    employ 
a   large   force  of  trained    clerks  and    trans- 
act   an    immense    business,     whose     ramifi- 
cations   extend    to    all    the    cities    and    im- 
portant towns,  west,  northwest  and    south- 
west and  connect  directly  with  the  Atlantic 
and    gulf    cities.        Proliably   no    firm   on 
the  board  has  a  better  class  of    correspon- 
dents, or  a  wider  range  of  cu.stomers.     The 
older     members    of    the    firm    are    admir- 
ably equipped  by  an  experience    extending 
through    many  years,   and  a  character    for 
integrity  and  honorable  dealing  that  is  un- 
challenged.      The     younger     members    are 
alert   to    improve    their    oj)portunities    and 
the  firm  has  established  a  high    reputation 
for    accurate    knowledge  of   daily  markets, 
good  judgment  as  to  the  future,   reliability 
and  enterprise.     Mr.  Lightner  has  been  for 
several    years  a  member    of    the    board  ot 
trustees  of  Racine  College.      In  church  rela- 
tion   he    is    an    Episcopalian  ;    in    political 
affiliation    he  is  a  republican.       While    en- 
dorsing   the  fundamental    principles  of  the 
party  and  earnest  in  sujjport  of  them,  he  is 
only  a  moderate  protectionist.     He  concedes 
that    duties    may    be    laid    too    high.      He 
favors  a  tariff  that  will    jiroduce    sufficient 
revenue  for  government  expenses,  and  suffi- 
cient   protection  to  enable    domestic  indus- 
tries to  employ  labor  at  remunerative  wages 
and    produce    manufactures   in    competition 
with    the    products    of    underpaid    foreign 
labor.       He    was    second    vice-president  of 
the    Board  of    Trade  in  1893    and    elected 
first    vice-president    for  1894.       His    social 
traits  while  attested  by  membership  in  the 
Chicago  and  Union  clubs,  find  a  more  ade- 
quate expression  in  the  sphere  of  domestic 
friendship  and  the  broader  realm  of  society. 
He    is    fond    of    athletics,    a   member    and 
|i;itron  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Associ.ation. 
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He  was  married  in  1879  to  .Miss  .Mary  I{. 
Turnley,  daugliter  of  Col.  P.  T.  Turiilcy, 
and  grand-daujiliter  of  Madaino  llutter. 
She  lived  to  become  tlie  motlier  of  liis  only 
son  and  died  before  tlie  close  of  1880.  lie 
lives  in  tlie  city  in  winter  and  spends  the 
summer  in  the  delifjhtful  country  home  of 
the  family  at  Highland  Park.  His  residence 
is  on  the  Nortli  Side,  where  he  bought  a 
tract  of  land  some  years  ago  along  the  beau- 
tiful Lake  Shore  and  the  line  of  proposed 
improvements,  large  enough  to  realize  an 
:iilci|natc  fortune.  \\'hilc  in  no  sense  a 
pulilic  man  or  a  candidate  for  popular 
favors,  he  is  a  genial  gentleman,  a  pulilic 
s]iirited  citizen  ;  capable  in  business,  cor- 
dially esteemed  by  his  friends  and  respccteil 
bv  all. 


LAURIN  r.   HILLIARD. 

Laurin  Pai.jier  Hii.i.iakd,  son  of  Isaiah 
and  Keturah  (Palmer)  Hilliard,  was  born 
October  11,  1814,  at  Unadilla  Forks,  Otsego 
county.  New  York.  His  jiaternal  ancestors 
were  early  residents  of  Connecticut.  Ilis 
father,  born  in  that  state  about  1782,  was 
left  an  orphan  when  quite  young  and  shi])- 
ping  as  a  cabin  boy,  became  a  sailor.  He 
followed  the  sea  a  good  many  years,  spend- 
ing the  intervals  between  voyages  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  met  Robert  Fulton 
and  paid  twenty-five  cents  to  see  his  first 
steaml)oat.  In  those  days  American  sailors 
carried  pi'otection  papers  in  the  form  of  cer- 
tificates from  the  collector  of  the  port,  at- 
testing their  citizenship.  After  abandoning 
a  sailor's  life  he  withdrew  into  the  interior 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  bought  lands  on 
the  Unadilla  river  and  engaged  in  farming. 
His  place  was  near  that  of  Jonathan  Palmer, 
whose  daughter  he  courted  and  married. 
The  n.ame  Palmer  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  crusades,  being  first  applied  to 


those  pilgrims  who  carried  palm  branches 
or  used  ]ialm  stalks  for  staves,  while  return- 
ing from  a  jiilgrimage  to  the  holy  shrines. 
Wiictlier  this  be  fact  or  myth  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  the  American  Palmers  came  over 
from  Nottingham,  England,  and  began  the 
settlement  of  Charleston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1029,  building  the  first  house  in  the  town. 
He  remained  there  until  HJ5H,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Stonington,  Connecticut,  whence 
his  descendants  scattered  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  ill  the  eighth  generation  of  the  American 
liranrh  of  the  family.  At  a  memoral)le  re- 
union held  in  1881,  one  of  the  speakers  thus 
eloquently  answered  the  question  asked  by 
Shakespeare — "Where  do  the  Palmers 
lodge,  I  pray  you?"  —  "They  lodge  every- 
where on  this  broad  continent,  from  jNIaine 
and  the  Canadas  on  the  north,  to  Oregon 
and  California  on  the  west;  sweeping  the 
southwestern  states  and  territories,  back,  by 
the  Carolinas  and  Virginias,  to  the  old  camp 
ground  in  Stonington,  where  we  are  met  in 
council  to-day."  The  foregoing  allusion  to 
lineage  discloses  the  origin  of  Laurin  I'. 
Hilliard.  He  is  descended  from  typical 
New  England  stock,  transplanted  from  Old 
England.  His  boyhood  was  passed  on  his 
father's  farm  and  in  the  public  school,  where 
he  was  fitted  for  admission  to  Hamilton 
Academy.  At  eighteen  the  bent  of  his  mind 
for  mercantile  pursuits  was  so  manifest  that 
he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  country  store 
of  Charles  Walker,  at  Burlington  Flats,  un- 
der a  contract  extending  two  years,  in  order 
to  learn  the  business.  At  that  time  a  young 
man  was  required  to  learn  a  business,  the 
same  as  a  trade,  and  instruction  was  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  salary,  at  least  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  period  of  apjirentieeship.  He 
served  one  year  without  pay  and  the  second 
year  for  fifty  dollars.  His  employer  then 
gave  him  a  partnership  in  his  store  at 
I'nadilla  Forks,  which  he  retained  until  IS.'iC. 
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Having  sold  his  business  lie  sbippeil  by  stage 
and  boat  to  Chicago  and    thence  jirospected 
among  the  towns  of  Illinois  and  Wisoonsin, 
before  deciding  to    settle  iu    the  straggling 
village  scattered    along  the  lake  shore,  near 
Fort  Dearborn.      Being  a  close  observer  of 
physical  conditions,    lie  was  convinced  that 
the  best  location  for  a  trading  jiost  had  been 
determined  by  the  pecnliar    configuration  of 
land  and  water,  near  the  mouth  of   the  Chi- 
cago river,  and  his  foresight  pictured  here  a 
proud  metropolis.      He  opened  a  little  store 
for  the  sale  of    staple  articles  to  the  settlers 
and  the  purchase  of  products  of  the  soil  and 
the  wilderness.     Tiiere  was    little  money  in 
circulation  and  most  of  the  mercantile  trade 
was  barter.      On   the  approach  of  winter  he 
closed  his  store  and  returned  to  New  York, 
leaving  some  produce    to    be    shii)ped   east 
later  on  by  Mr.  E.  B.   Hurlbert,   brother-in- 
law  of  his   old  j)artner,    who  succeeded  him 
in  charge.     These  were   among    the  earliest 
shipments  from  the  town.      In  the  spring  of 
1837,  he  returned  to  Chicago  and  after  atrip 
on  horseback  through  the  wilds    of  Wiscon- 
sin to  locate    some  land    for  parties  in    the 
east,    he  engaged    to  clerk    for  Clifford    S. 
Phillips,  who  had  one  of  the  large  and  pre- 
tentious stores  of  the  times.    He  was  practi- 
cally the  manager  of  this  establishment  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his   engagement,   but  left  in 
order  to  form  a  partnership  with  ]Mr.  Walker, 
his  first  employer    and  partner  in    Unadilla 
Forks,  who  later  settled   in  Chicago.     This 
firm  not  only  carried  on  general  merchandis- 
ing, but  ship-building  as    well.      The  latter 
was    begun    by    overhauling     a     wrecked 
schooner  and  continued  by  constructing  and 
launching    the     first   propeller,     "Indepen- 
dence," the  schooner  "Maria  Hilliard"  and 
other  vessels,    terminating  in   the  construc- 
tion and  launching  of  the  "  L.  P.  Hilliard," 
by  i\Ir.  Hilliard  alone.    In  1850  he  organized 
the  firm  of  Hilliard   and  Howard  to  engage 
in  the    lumber   business,    which    was  carried 


on  with  slight  interruj)tion  until  1873,  when 
the  commercial  j)anic  and  subsequent  depres- 
sion caused  susi)ension  and  failure.     In  18G1 
Mr.  Hilliard  was  elected  clerk  of  Cook  county, 
serving  four  years.      He  was  active  in  the 
first  patriotic  movement   to  render  material 
aid  to  the  governor  in  the  work  of  organizing 
and  equipping  volunteers,  during  the  early 
months  of  the  rebellion.     The  prompt,  effi- 
cient and    intelligent    action    taken   by   the 
citizens  of  Chicago  in  1801  was  valuable  iu 
placing    the    state    on    a    war    footing    and 
asserting  the  unfaltering  loyalty  of  her  citi- 
zens to  the  earnest  hero,  who  had  gone  from 
her  borders  a  few  months  Ijefore  to  take  the 
helm  of  the  nation.    The  men  who  remained 
at  home   and    performed    their  whole  duty 
rendered  a  service  to  the  Union  second  in 
importance   only  to  the  organized  armies  in 
the  field.      Mr.    Hilliard  was   active   in   the 
)>reliminary  work  of  organizing  the  original 
Board  of  Trade  in  1848,  was  one  of  the  char- 
ter members  and  a  member  of  the  first  board 
of  directors.      He  served  as  secretary  during 
a  jveriod  of  the  early  history  of  the  board 
and  was  obliged   to   set  n|>  a  free   lunch  in 
order  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  (|uorum 
of  members.      He  was  a  director  of  the  first 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Comi)any,  organized 
to  i)rovide  a  home  for  the  Board  of  Trade. 
When  the  great  fire  consumed  his  city  resi- 
dence he  took  refuge  in   the  cottage  on  his 
farm,   twelve  miles   south  of   the  city,   and 
continued  there  with  an  abiding  faith    until 
the  city  reached  out  and  took  him  in  —  farm, 
cottage  and  all  improvements.      The  judg- 
ment which   prompted  the  purchase  of  this 
large   tract  of  land  in  the   early  days,  when 
the    price    was   low,    afforded    most    ample 
compensation    for    the    losses    by    fire    and 
commercial    panic.       He    believed    in    the 
future    of    Chicago,     invested    and    waited 
patiently  for  the  harvest,  which  has  proved 
to   be   more    abundant    than    the    faith    and 
h(i])e    of    his     sanguine     temperament     ever 
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pictured  in  the  days  of  small  thiii<;s.  The 
marvelous  growth  of  tho  citj',  re(]uiriiii2; 
such  l)road  expansion  of  her  limits,  has 
changed  the  basis  of  estimating  the  value  of 
these  farms  from  acres  to  feet,  and  made  the 
price  of  a  foot  in  1893  equal  to  the  price  of 
an  acre  in  1865,  and  tluis  brought  wealth  to 
the  pioneers  who  IkhI  the  nerve  and  fore- 
sight to  invest,  and  the  courage  and  patience 
to  wait.  For  some  years  Mr.  Hilliard  was 
general  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kail- 
road  and  in  that  position  had  much  to  do 
with  forming  settlements  in  the  lied  River 
Valley  of  the  North  and  opening  up  the 
vast  wheat  fields.  As  an  Episcopalian  lie 
was  a  promoter  of  the  organi/ation  of 
Trinity  Parish  in  1844,  filling  the  positions 
of  trustee,  vestryman  and  warden  for  nniny 
years  thereafter.  He  is  a  Frecmast)n  and  a 
Knight  Templar,  a  gentleman  of  frank  dis- 
position, hearty  cordiality  and  personal 
pojudarity,  capable  of  entertaining  with  a 
fund  of  interesting  reminiscences.  He  was 
uiarricd  in  1843  to  Mrs.  Maria  Baubien, 
whose  father,  John  K.  Boyer,  was  a  large 
contractor  of  public  work  in  several  states 
and  a  resident  of  Chicago  from  1833.  Two 
sons  were  born  of  the  marriage  —  Edward 
P.,  who  lives  in  Chicago,  and  William  P., 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WILLIAM  M.   DERBY. 

\N'ii.i,iAM  M.  Dekhy  was  born  in  1824,  on 
the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  was  the  oldest  son  of  a 
large  family.  He  left  home  when  a  mere 
lad,  being  only  fourteen  years  of  age ;  he 
went  to  work  for  a  retired  British  officer  in 
Canada,  at  a  salary  of  17.00  a  month.  Not- 
withstanding his  youth  the  task  assigned 
him  was  that  of  general  superintendent  of  a 
larLtc   farm,  which   he  continued   to   nianaiic 


and  dcveloj)e  until  he  was  twenty  years  of 
ago.  What  money  he  accumulated  for  him- 
self, outside  of  his  salary,  was  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  ox-yokes,  bow  and  pungs — 
a  pung  being  a  kind  of  a  cheap  sleigh,  and 
for  which  he  always  found  a  ready  sale.  All 
of  these  he  manufactured  in  the  long  winter 
evenings,  together  with  the  farm-hands  who 
were  for  the  most  part,  French  Canadians. 
His    work    upon    the    farm    lirought   him    a 

thorough   knowledge   ol    \v bcraft,   and   lie 

soon  became  an  expert  in  the  hewing  of 
large  timbers  for  frames  and  other  heavy 
construction.  He  was  a  leader  at  "rais- 
ings," and  took  a  foremost  ]>art  in  the 
atlilclic  games  which  invariably  followed 
these  joyous  constructive  gatherings.  He 
held  the  general  championship  as  a  wrestler 
throughout  that  section  of  the  country,  and 
was  never  known  to  have  l)een  defeated  at 
this  sport.  His  knowledge  of  construction 
work  soon  caused  him  to  j^row  tired  of 
farming,  and  when  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty  years  he  went  to  work  at  bridge 
building  on  the  Saint  Frances  river,  con- 
structing under  contract,  several  large 
bridges.  Desiring  to  be  better  informed  in 
the  science  of  mathematics  of  which  he  had 
received  some  small  knowledge  in  bridge 
construction,  he  at  this  late  day  went  to 
school,  and  after  com])leting  a  course  in 
higher  mathematics,  he  removed  to  Lancas- 
ter, Massachusetts,  and  continued  to  con- 
tract and  l)uild.  Returning  each  winter,  he 
traveled  through  what  was  called  the  French 
country  of  Canada,  where  he  brought  French 
Canadian  horses  and  unaided  took  them  to 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  where  thej^  were 
highly  prized  for  their  speed  and  durability. 
These  were  long  drives,  through  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  it  took  a  man  of  great  cour- 
age and  strength  to  accomplish  the  task. 
From  Lancaster  he  moved  to  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  continuing  to  contract  and 
build.      hi  1855  or  1856,  at  this   latter  city. 
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be  built  one  or  two  large  bridges  and  what 
was  known  as  Flaggs'  Block,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  finest  structure  in  the  city, 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  best;  and  also  several 
hiruc  ]iai>cv  nulls  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. FruMi  Worcester  he  traveled  west  to 
Chicago,  in  1857,  constructing  liy  contract 
a  court  house  at  Geneva,  Illinois.  He  soon 
commenced  contracting  for  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  building  a  breakwater  from 
Twelfth  street  south,  building  also  ware- 
houses and  stations  along  tlie  line  of  the 
railroad,  the  largest  now  standing  beiiig 
the  freight  warehouse  at  Cairo,  Illinois. 
While  contracting  with  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  he  became  a  warm,  personal  friend 
to  General  George  B.  McClellan,  afterwards 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Under  his  direction  much  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road was  done.  From  contracting  he  turned 
his  attention  to  lending  money  and  |iur- 
chasing  real  estate,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  subdivisions  that  bear  his  name.  At  the 
time  he  commenced  jiurchasing  land,  ^lichi- 
gan  avenue  did  not  extend  south  of  Thirty- 
ninth  street;  he  pushed  the  avenue  through 
to  Sixty-third  street,  doing  a  large  poi-tion 
of  the  grading  himself.  He  reaped  a  large 
reward  from  his  investments  in  real  estate, 
and  was  always  a  tinn  believer  in  Chicago 
realty.  Prior  In  the  Cliicago  tire  he  built 
at  different  times,  at  Eighteenth  street  and 
Michigan  avenue,  two  large  residences:  and 
in  1878  his  liandsome  home  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  these  street  became  the  first  home 
of  the  Calumet  Club,  of  whicli  lie  was  one 
of  the  earlier  members.  In  1870  Mr. 
Derby  became  a  life  member  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  and  was  also  identified 
with  the  First  Unitarian  Society.  He  was 
a  jilain,  unpretentious  man,  jiossessiug  sound 
judgment  and  integrity  of  character.  He 
)i\irsued  his  \iiidcrtakings  with  great  energy, 
and   as  a  result    of   liis   laliors   he  accniired   a 


large  fortune,  the  bulk  of  which  he  distri- 
buted prior  to  his  death.  One  of  his  char- 
acteristics was  a  love  of  horses,  and  during 
the  time  Dexter  Park  was  in  its  glory,  he 
owned  some  of  the  fleetest  horses  in  the 
city.  In  the  earlier  years,  one  of  the  state 
fairs  was  likely  to  fall  through  for  want  of 
funds.  Mr.  Derby  took  its  management 
and  opened  a  track  on  John  Wentworth's 
farm,  and  with  Mr.  Wentworth  as  judge,  he 
conducted  one  of  the  most  successful  race 
meetings  which  had  been  held  up  to  tliat 
time.  He  was  a  keen  and  critical  judge  of 
horses,  and  for  a.  number  of  years  prior  to 
his  death  acted  as  judge  in  awarding  prizes 
at  the  state  fairs  held  at  Chicago.  He  was 
an  earlv  advocate  of  the  South  Side  Park 
system,  and  was  unofficially  the  first  treas- 
urer of  that  organization.  After  coming  to 
Chicago  Mr.  Derby  marritd  in  1S3S,  ^liss 
Frances  Wood,  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. She  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Wood,  of  that  city,  and  on  her  mother's 
side  was  connected  with  the  Stiles'  family, 
which  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  Mr.  Derby  died  on  the 
sixth  day  of  December,  1892,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  years  and  eleven  months.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Derby  had  three  children  :  Mrs. 
Gertrude  S.  Walker,  jNIrs.  Frances  D.  Cleave 
and  William  M.  Derby,  Jr.,  all  of  whom, 
with  Mrs.  Dcrlty,  survive,  and  are  residents 
of  Chicago. 


WILLIAM    HALK    TIIOMPSON. 

The  death  of  Col.  William  Hale  Thomp- 
son at  his  home  in  Chicago,  November  17th, 
1889,  not  only  removed  one  who  had  been 
for  many  years  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  but  one 
who  had  been  conspicuous  among  the  public 
men  of  the  state  of    Illinois.      Not   onlv  had 
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lit'    I)(.'eii    one    of    the    eminently    suceesst'ul 
business  men  of  Chicago — identified  in  vari- 
ous ways  with  important  enterprises  and  im- 
l>rovements — but  he  had  been   instrumental 
in  shaping  some  of  the  most    useful   legisla- 
tion enacted  l)y  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
state  within  the   i)ast   twenty   years,  and  of 
giving  this  legislation  force  and  effect  after 
its  enactment  into  law.      At  the  time  of  his 
death  Colonel  Thompson  was  still  compara- 
tively a  young  man,  and  had  had  during  his 
life  time,  an  unusually  varied  and  interesting 
experience.      Born  in  Durham,  New  Hamp- 
shire,   May   9tb,    1838,    he   was    the  son  of 
Capt.  Ebenezer  Thompson,  a  wealthy  citizen 
of    Durham,    who    had  been   a  master  of  a 
merchant  vessel   in   early   life,    but   who  re- 
tired from  sea-faring   pursuits   while  still  a 
young  man,  served  in  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  took  an  active  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs.      Captain  Thompson  was  a  son  of 
Col.     Ebenezer    Thompson,     also    a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Durham,  New  Hampshire, 
whose  father  was  Judge  Ebenezer  Thomp- 
son, who  was  twice  chosen  to  represent  New 
Hampshire    in  the  Continental    Congress — 
each    time    declining    the  honor — and    who 
held  various  offices  of  trust  during  the  revo- 
lutionary period,  being  regarded  as  the  most 
eminent  citizen   ever  born    in   the   town  of 
Durham.     Judge  Thompson  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Thompson,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
New  England  annals  as  being  one  of  the  set- 
tlers on  Oyster  River  in  1707,  and  who  was 
jirobably    the    emigrant    ancestor    of    this 
branch  of  the  Thompson  family.      Col.  Wil- 
liam Hale  Thompson  was   born  in   a   house 
famous  in  Durham  as  the  home  of  Gen.  John 
Sullivan,  one  of  the  eight  brigadier-generals 
of   the    Continental  army   commissioned   in 
1775,    and    one  of    the   most   distinguished 
patriots  of  that  era.      As  a  boy  he   attended 
school  at  the  Merrimack   Institute,    Reed's 
Ferry,  New  Hampshire,  and  later  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.      In  1853,  after  the  death 


of  his  parents,  he  residetl  with  his  uncle, 
Capt.  Jacob  W.  Thompson,  of  Portsmouth, 
and  in  1854,  following  what  was,  perhaps, 
an  inherited  desire  for  a  sea-faring  life,  went 
to  sea  in  the  Emily  Farnum  as  a  sailor 
before  the  mast,  although  he  had  inherited 
a  handsome  property.  As  a  sailor,  he 
rounded  Cape  Horn  three  times,  and  when 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  appointed 
second  officer  of  the  vessel.  In  this  calling 
be  soon  became  so  proficient  that  he  would 
hafe  reached  the  mastery  of  a  vessel  at  a 
very  early  age,  had  he  not  met  with  a  serious 
accident,  which  changed  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.  While  lying  in  port  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1856,  he  fell  into  the  hold  of  the 
vessel,  and  crushed  his  left  arm  in  such  a 
way  that  amputation  was  thought  to  be  nec- 
essary. This  proposition  of  the  surgeons 
he  strongly  resisted,  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  lose  his  arm.  The  result 
was  that  the  injured  limb  was  saved,  but 
for  a  long  time  he  was  unable  to  use  it  and 
of  course  had  to  quit  the  sea.  Returning  to 
Boston  he  entered  the  counting-room  of 
Cummings  and  Co.,  East  India  commission 
merchants,  and  managers  of  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  of  this  kind  in  that 
city.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of  this 
firm  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
acquiring  meantime  a  decided  taste  for  mili- 
tary affairs,  which  became  one  of  the  domi- 
nant features  of  his  later  life.  In  1859  he 
joined  the  famous  local  military  com- 
jiany,  known  as  The  Boston  Tigers, 
serving  as  a  private  with  such  (afterward) 
distinguished  soldiers  as  Gen.  Thomas 
Stevenson  and  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles.  When 
the  war  began  he  once  decided  to  enter  the 
government  service,  and  was  offered  the 
choice  of  three  commissions — that  of  quar- 
termaster in  the  regular  army,  of  a  captaincy 
in  the  ninth  infantry,  also  in  the  regular 
service,  or  that  of  paymaster  in  the  United 
States    Navy.     Acting   upon    the  advice  of 
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Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  then  ehairtnan  of  the 
naval  committee,  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, he  accepted  the  appointment  of  the 
navj',  and  upon  examination  by  the  United 
States  Naval  Board  at  New  York,  held 
second  place  among  thirty-five  appointees. 
On  the  23d  of  August,  1861,  he  was  com- 
missioned assistant  paymaster  of  the  navy, 
with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  on  the  sloop  of  war  Mohi- 
can, attached  to  Admiral  Dupont's  squadron. 
This  squadron  sailed  from  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 20th,  1861,  and  on  the  7th  day  of 
Noveml)er  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina.  Later  he  i)artici- 
pated  in  the  capture  of  Fernandina,  Florida, 
and  other  seaports  along  the  South  Atlantic 
coast,  being  in  many  engagements.  Lieu- 
tenant Thompson  was  promoted  July  2d, 
1862,  to  the  position  of  full  paymaster,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ordered  aboard  the  steam  frigate  Susque- 
hannah,  where  he  re])orted  for  duty  to  Ad- 
miral David  A.  Farragut.  The  Susquehan- 
nah  was  the  flagship  of  the  western  di- 
vision, commanded  by  Commodore  Hitch- 
cock, and  Lieutenant  Thomi>son  re- 
mained with  the  squadron — participating 
in  all  of  Admiral  Farragut's  engagements, 
of  that  period,  until  June  30th,  1863.  On 
that  date  he  was  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
to  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee,  then  in  command  of 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  on  board  the 
frigate  Brandywine.  Here  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  fleet  paymaster,  relieving 
Commander  J.  C.  Emery,  who  turned  over 
to  liim  sixteen  shijis  of  war,  lying  in  the 
James  river.  After  Admiral  Porter  took 
command  of  the  squadron,  the  number  of 
vessels  was  increased  to  fifty  iluring  the 
cruise.  These  vessels  were  frequently  wide- 
ly separated,  some  of  them  for  months  at  a 
time,  and  the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
the  paymaster  were  of  the  most  arduous 
character.      His  returns  nia<le  to  tlic  author- 


ities at  Washington  at  that  time  show  that 
his  responsibilities  were  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  disbursing  oflicer  of  the  U^nited 
States  Navy.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
his  accounts  were  so  satisfactorily  settled 
that  he  received  from  the  United  States 
treasurer,  a  letter  giving  him  special  credit 
for  having  discharged  his  multiplied  duties 
so  efticiently  under  unusually  diflicult  cir- 
cumstances. After  the  war  was  ended,  he 
received  orders,  March  10,  1866,  to  report 
for  duty  as  naval  storekeeper  at  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda,  a  government  supply  station  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  It  is  not  prohable  that  this 
assignment  was  an  altogether  agreeable  one 
to  the  young  naval  oflicer.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried in  1864,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  to 
Miss  Medora  E.  Gale,  daughter  of  Stephen 
F.  Gale,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Chicago,  and  the  African  supply 
station  did  not  promise  to  be  an  agreeable 
place  of  residence.  In  view  of  this,  and  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  comfortable  fortune, 
and  had  no  need  to  remain  in  the  service, 
friends  induced  him  to  resign  his  position 
in  the  navy,  and  establish  his  residence 
in  Chicago.  Coming  here  in  1868,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  investments  in  realty, 
and  to  carrying  on  a  general  real  estate  busi- 
ness. In  this,  as  in  everything  else  he  had 
undertaken,  he  was  eminently  successful, 
and  added  largely  to  his  fortune.  On  lands 
which  he  purchased  he  erected  a  number  of 
business  blocks,  one  of  these,  the  Thomp- 
son Block,  being  the  best  building  left 
standing  in  Chicago  after  the  fire  of  1871. 
lu  addition  to  looking  after  his  large  busi- 
ness interests  in  Chicago,  Colonel  Thomp- 
son soon  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
puldic  and  political  affairs.  For  many  years 
his  ancestors  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  being  by  na- 
ture admirably  qualified  and  fitted  for  public 
life,  it  was  natural  enough  that  he  should 
liecome    somewhat     interested     in     politics. 
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Being  elected  by  the  jieoiik-  of  his  district 
to  the  thirtietli  and  thirty-tirst  general 
assemblies  of  Illinois,  be  soon  took  rank 
among  the  able  and  iufluential  members  of 
that  body.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  orators  of  the  assembly,  as  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  conservative  legislators,  and 
a  man  of  the  most  pleasing  personality,  and 
conrtliness  of  manner.  lie  was  especially 
l)rominent  in  advocating  and  promoting  the 
])assage  of  what  was  known  as  the  Back  Tax 
Bill,  passed  in  1877 — through  which  the 
city  of  Chicago  was  enabled  to  collect  some- 
thing like  A3,000,000  from  delinijuents— and 
the  State  Military  Bill,  which  gave  to  Illi- 
nois its  present  National  Guard  organization. 
To  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill  he  brought 
to  bear  all  the  force  of  jiersuasive  eloquence, 
personal  magnetism,  logical  reasoning  and 
skillful  management  of  the  measure,  through 
its  various  stages.  The  valuable  services  of 
the  military  organizations  effected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  within 
a  year  after  its  passage,  when  Chicago  was 
threatened  with  destruction  by  riotous  mobs 
in  1877,  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  its  en- 
actment, and  of  the  men  who  labored  so  in- 
defatigably  to  place  it  upon  the  statute  books. 
In  recognition  of  his  services  as  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  this  measure,  Governor 
Cullom  appointed  him  a  member  of  his  mil- 
itary staff,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  July  2, 
1877.  Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, in  command  of  the  sixth 
battalion  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard. 
In  April  of  1881,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  and  upon  the  consolidation  of  the 
Second  and  Sixth  Regiments,  he  became  col- 
onel of  the  new  Second  Regiment.  In  these 
several  capacities  he  was  one  of  those  who 
labored  most  earnestly  and  successfully  to 
firing  tlic  military  organizations  of  the  state 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency.     AVhilc  taking  an  active  i>art  in  pol- 


itics, he  was  at  different  times  prominently 
mentioned  in  connection  with  gubernatorial 
and  other  honors,  and  wielded  an  important 
influence  for  many  years  in  the  republican 
party,  with  which  he  aftiliated  from  the  date 
of  casting  his  first  vote.  He  was,  however, 
outspoken  in  his  chamj)ionship  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  right,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
condemn  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  the 
tricks  aud  chicanery  of  unscru))ulous  jiarti- 
sans,  even  though  they  lielonged  to  his  own 
jiarty.  While  his  candor  and  nigged  hon- 
esty ]ierhaps  jireveuted  him  from  obtaining 
more  exalted  official  positions  tlian  those  he 
filled  with  so  much  credit  to  himself,  he  was 
regarded  as  a  most  useful  citizen  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  and  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and 
left  behind  him  an  untarnished  and  enviable 
record. 


JACOB   FORSYTH. 

Jacok  Forsyth,  an  old  and  highly  respect- 
ed citizen  of  Chicago,  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  enterjirising  real  estate  opera- 
tors in  this  city,  was  Ijorn  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land in  1821,  and  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  family  settled  at  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  that  flourishing  municipal- 
ity the  subject  of  tliis  sketch  grew  to 
manhood.  At  that  time  Pittsburg  was 
veritably  "the  gateway  of  the  West,"  as  it 
was  popularly  called.  To  it  all  freights 
from  the  East  were  brought  via  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  in  summer,  and  by  means  of 
the  historic  Conestoga  wagons  during  the 
winter;  and  from  it  such  as  were  destineil 
for  points  further  west  were  despatched  by 
river  or  wagon,  as  the  season  permitted. 
This  transportation  business  had  already  at 
tained  considerable  projiortions  when  young 
Forsyth  settled  at  I'lttsburg:  and  when  he 
caiue    ti)    iciok    for   eniployiiient    lie    readily 
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loiiiid   a    positi<5ii    in  (■oiinection   Iberewitb. 
Witli  the  details  ami  routine  of  the  business 
bo  soon  became  so  familiar  that  he  secui-ed 
rai>id  advancement,  and  was  made  the  Pitts- 
burg   agent    of    the    Adams    Express   Com- 
pany.      While    holding    this    position    his 
splendid  administrative  talent  attracted  the 
attention  of  Messrs.   Clarke  and  Company, 
the  agents  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
its    through    freight  department,   and    they 
made  the  young  man  a  very  liberal  offer  to 
act  as   one  of  their  representatives  in  Chi- 
cago.    This  offer  he  accepted,  and  in  1857 
he  came  to  Chicago  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  new  position.      Railroad  communica- 
tion between  the  East  and  West  were  then 
in  a  comparatively  i)rimitive  condition,  and 
those  having  charge  of  its  management  were 
i-equired    to    exercise  energy,    patience    and 
constant    watchfulness    in     aildition    to    the 
other  qualities  demanded.      Freight  for  Chi- 
cago  from   Pittsburg   then   passed  west  via 
the  Fort  Wayne  Railroad  to  Plymouth,  In- 
diana, thence  via   a  short  line  to  La  Porte, 
in  the  same  state,  whence  it  was  despatched 
to  its  destination  on  Lake  Michigan  via  the 
Michigan  Southern  Railway.     After  serving 
about   three   years    with    the   Pennsylvania 
Company,  Mr.    Forsyth   accepted  the  office 
of  general  northwestern  freight  and  passen- 
ger   agent    for    the    Erie    Railway,    and  re- 
mained  with    this    corporation    until    1867, 
when  he  resigned   the  position  in  order  to 
give   his   entire    time   and  attention   to   the 
management  and  development    of   his    real 
estate  interests.     Mr.   Forsyth  was  married 
in    1846    to    Miss    Caroline    M.    Clarke,    a 
native   of    Fayette    county,     Pennsylvania. 
This  lady's  brother,  Mr.  George  W.  Clarke, 
for  many  years   a  leading   real  estate  opera- 
tor in  Chicago,  died  in  1866,  leaving  to  her 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
T^ake  county,  Indiana.      At  that  time  there 
«:is  no  o|i|i(>rtuinly  for   rapid  si)eculation  in 
real  cslale  in    L:ikc  couuly,  and  there  were 


few    who  belicvcil   that  the   proiicrty  would 
sensibly  appreciate  in  value  even  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years.      In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Forsyth,    however,    the    proximity    of    this 
estate  to  the  city  of  Chicago  was  destined  to 
increase  its  importance  and  value  at  no  very 
distant  day;  and  having  the  courage  of  his 
convictions   he    relinquished    other   business 
so  as  to  be  free  to  attend  to  its  improvement 
and    enlargement.      By  judicious   purchases 
he  added  to  the  original  tract  until  the  prop- 
erty   reached   au   extent   of  fifteen  thousand 
acres.      The    accpiisition  of    this    additional 
acreage  was  carried  on  with  great  discretion, 
excellent    judgment  and    remarkable    perse- 
verance, the  purchases  being   made  and   the 
improvements  conducted  with  an  unswerving 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  section.      In  time 
large  portions  of  the  property  were  disposed 
of    to    great    pecuniary  advantage;    notable 
among  the  sales  being  that  of  the  tract  occu- 
pied   by    the    Standard    Oil    Com])any,    at 
Whiting,   Indiana,    where  upwards  of   four 
thousand    men    are    employed.      Many    im- 
])ortant   plants  have   since  been   erected  on 
these   lauds,   which  are   steadily   increasing 
in  value,  as  must  all  lands  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  West. 
Mr.  Forsyth  has  handled  this  property  with 
so  much  skill  and   judgment  that  fully  one 
thousand  live  hundred  acres  of  it  are  now  val- 
ued at  from  seven  to  nine  thousand  dollars 
an  acre,  and  are  being  disposed  of  rapidly  at 
that   price.      The  handsome  fortune    which 
has   come  to   Mr.    Forsyth   through   his   re- 
markable foresight,  perseverance  and  energy, 
has  made  no  change  in  the  simple,  straight- 
forward  nature  of  the   man.      His  manners 
ai-e  cordial  and  kindly,  and  he  rejoices  with 
his  fellow  citizens  in  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  this  section  and  the 
steady  advance  of  the  whole  country.      His 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  great  tenacity 
of  purpose,   as   has   been   exeniplilied    in    the 
important  real  estate  transactions  described 
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above.  Although  meu  prosecute  siu-h  trans- 
actions primarily  for  the  augmentation  of 
their  personal  fortunes,  they  are  none  the 
less  pul)lic  benefactors,  and  upon  their  labors 
the  community  leans  with  confidence  and  to 
its  great  advantage.  The  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Forsyth  consists  of  nine  children,  all 
livmg.  They,  like  their  parents,  are  all 
worthy  members  of  society,  and  share  with 
them  the  esteem  of  the  community. 


JOHN  K.   WINTEKBOTHAM. 

Actively    identified    for  twenty-five  years 
with  western  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests,  John  Rus.sell  Winterbotham,  who 
died    in    Chicago,   on    the  30th    of  March, 
1892,  was  widely  known  as  a    man  of  splen- 
did business  cai>acity,  and  a  citizen  of  high 
character.     A  son  of  Hon.  John  H.  Winter, 
botham,     and    grandson    of   John    Winter- 
botham,  noted  as  the   pioneer  manufacturer 
of  broadcloth  in  New  England,  he  inherited 
the  broad  common  sense  and  business  sagac- 
ity of  his  paternal  ancestors,  and  along  with 
the.se    qualities,    a  measure    of  the    martial 
spirit  of  the   Rosecrans  family,   from  whom 
he  descended  on  the  mother's  side.      He  was 
born  in  Fredericktown,  Knox  county,  Ohio, 
February  1,  1843,  and  received  his  early  ed- 
ucation in  the  i)ublic  schools   of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  which  place    his  father  removed  in 
1848,  and  at  Fort  Madison,    Iowa,  where  he 
engaged  in  business  at  a  later  date.     At  the 
age  of  seventeen   he    entered  college  at  Ann 
Arbor,    Michigan,  and    had  completed    two 
years  of  his  university  course,   when   Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  summoned 
him  to  the   defense  of   the  Union.      On  the 
19th  of  September,  1862,  while  visiting  rel- 
atives in  New  York   state,   he  enlisted    and 
was  first  assigned  to  duty  as  aide-de-camp  on 
the  staff  of  General  Michael  Corcoran.      On 


the  3r.l  of  the  following  March  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  first  lieutenant  in  the  One  Ilun- 
,  dred  and  Fifty-fifth  regiment  of  New  York 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  assigned  to  duty  as 
adjutant  of  the  regiment.  He  was  breveted 
captain,  March  13,  1863,  and  at  a  later  date 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  "for  gallant 
and  7ueritorious  services  during  the  war." 
The  official  transcript  of  his  militarv  record 
is  as  follows  : 

"  Engaged  in  the  organization  of    Corco- 
ran's  Brigade,  New    York  City,   September 
to  December  1862  ;  moved  to  Newport  News 
and  rejiiained  there  until  December  29,1862; 
attached    to    Corcoran's    Division,   Seventh 
Corps,  Department    of  Virginia,   from    No- 
vember of  1862  to  April  of  1863  ;  Murphy'.s 
Third   Brigade,   Corcoran's  First    Division, 
Seventh  Corps,  Department  of  Virginia,  to 
July,  1863  ;  Second  Brigade,  King's   Provi- 
sional Division,  Twenty-second   Cor])s,    De- 
partment of  Washington,  to  January,  1S64  ; 
Second  Brigade,   Tyler's  Division,  Twentv- 
second  Corps,  to    May,  1864  ;  Fourth  Brig- 
ade, Second   Division,  Second  Corps,  Arm'j' 
of  the  Potomac,  to  June  1864  ;  Second  Brig- 
ade, Second  Division,  Second  Corps,  Arm'y 
of  the  Potomac,  to  December,  1864.      Field 
service,    1863— Active  at    Deserted    House, 
Virginia,  Januarv  30;  siege  of  Suffolk,  Vir- 
ginia. April  12th  to  May  4th:  Edenton  Koad, 
Aj.ril  15th  ;  Nansemond,  April  15th  :  attack 
on  Suffolk,  April  24th  ;  Nansemond  River, 
May  3d  ;  Blackwater,    May   12th  :   Holland 
House,  May  15-16th  ;   Carisville,  Mav  ISth; 
Blackwater,   June   17th  ;  Songster    Station," 
December    17th.      On  guard  duty,    1864— 
Orange  and  Alexandria^Railroad,  till  May  ; 
joined  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  field  aiid" 
made  Rapidan  Campaign,  Hancock's  Cori>s; 
Wilderness,       May     5-7th  ;     Siwttsylvania 
Court    House,    May  12-21st ;  North  Anna. 
May  23-27th  ;  Cold  Harbor.  June  3d(woMnd- 
eci  but  remained  on  duty)  ;  Petersburg, June 
16th  (wounded  severely;  gunshot  in  left  fore- 
arm) ;  honorably  discharged,   December  22, 
for  wounds  received  in  action." 

Through  the  exigencies  of  war.  Colonel 
Winterbotham  was  graduated  from  the 
army  instead  of  the  university,  and  jiossibly 
the  course  of  his  life  was  materially  altered 
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thereby.  Wlien  he  retired  from  the  army 
he  joined  his  father  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 
whore  lie  became  cashier  of  the  First  Na- 
tional l)ank,  which  lie  organized,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  father  and  other  geiitlenioii. 
In  1S68,  in  company  with  his  father  anil 
brother,  he  organized  the  cooperage  firm  of 
J.  II.  AVinterbotham  and  Sons,  contractors, 
and  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  employ 
a  large  proportion  of  the  labor  of  the  North- 
ern Indiana  State's  Prison,  at  Michigan  City, 
lie  liiniself  took  charge  of  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  business  of  this  firm  and  man- 
aged it  with  such  care  and  ability  as  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  phenomenal  success  of 
the  enterprise.  Subsequently  the  firm  also 
became  large  employers  of  labor  in  the  Illi- 
nois penitentiary,  at  Joliet,  and  built  uj)  a 
vast  trade,  of  which  Mr.  Winterbotliam  was 
virtually  the  head  for  several  years  prior  to 
his  death,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
having  been  compelled  to  retire  from  active 
participation  therein  on  account  of  ill-health 
and  the  infirmities  of  age.  He  was  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Continental  Bank  of  Chicago, 
and  held  a  high  rank  among  the  financiers  of 
that  city.  In  1880,  he  married  Miss  Amelia 
E.  Morris,  daughter  of  Charles  E.  Morris  6f 
Wilmington,  Illinois,  and  spent  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  in  the  midst  of  charm- 
ing social  and  domestic  environments.  Those 
who  knew  him  most  intimately,  were  most 
devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  a  distin- 
guished journalist  belonging  to  this  circle  of 
acipiaintances,  writing  of  him  soon  after  his 
death,  i>aid  this  tribute  to  his  memory  : 

"He  had  high  capacity  for  business,  but 
this  was  not  the  trait  by  which  he  will  be 
best  remembered.  The  goodness  of  his 
heart  corresponded  to  the  bravery  and  devo- 
tion of  his  life.  lie  was  modest  to  a  fault. 
Nobody  would  ever  hear  from  his  lips  that 
he  had  been  in  the  victorious  assault  at  the 
Spottsylvaiiia  C  >nvt  House,  and  at  llic  lilood- 
ier  repulsr  '>!'  Colli  Uarlior,  licing  one  of 
forty  null  in  his    regiment   who  came  out  of 


that  engagement  tit  for  duty.  No  worthier 
laurels  than  these  can  any  man  wear.  Yet 
those  who  knew  John  Kussell  Winterbothain 
best,  will  say  that  his  loving  heart,  his  fidel- 
ity to  all  trusts  and  to  all  truth  are  the 
sweetest  memories  that  any  man  can  leave 
liehind  him  when  his  summons  comes." 


ADDISON   BALLARD. 

Among  the  men  who  have  contributed  to 
build  up  the  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  during 
a  period  of  thirty-five  years  of  business 
activity  is  Addison  Ballard.  He  was  born 
in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  November,  1822. 
He  inherited  from  Quaker  parents  nothing 
in  real  property  or  material  wealth,  but  a 
richer  endowment  in  the  simple  faith  of 
their  religion  and  the  unflinching  integrity 
of  their  character.  Born  in  poverty,  he 
worked  industriously  for  the  privilege  of  a 
very  common-place  existence.  His  hand 
turned  readily  and  his  mind  cheerfully  to 
hard  work  that  makes  the  routine  on  the 
farm,  performing  the  task  of  a  man  for  the 
wages  of  a  small  boy.  It  may  not  have 
been  exactly  all  work  and  no  play,  Init  it 
certainly  was  for  him  many  hours  of  work 
to  pay  for  his  rough  board  during  the  short 
terms  granted  him  for  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education.  The  terms  of 
school  all  told  did  not  exceed  ninety  days, 
of  eight  hours  each,  and  he  was  required  to 
work  eight  hours  a  day  for  five  days  of  the 
week,  and  sixteen  hours  on  Saturday,  for 
his  board  while  attending  school.  This  was 
all  the  opportunity  open  to  him  for  school- 
house  education,  and  naturally  his  attain- 
ments were  of  the  most  rudimental  character. 
He  learned  to  read,  to  write  and  to  cipher 
u|i  to  the  single  Rule  of  Three,  and  was 
(■\rn  piTiiiitted  a  su)ierficial  ghuice  at  a 
|,riiiti''l  map  ami  soiiir  ilesrripti ve  grogra- 
(iliy.      All   else   had  to  bo  learned  later  on  in 
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the  broader  jiractical  scIkioI  of  liiisincss. 
Wlieii  nineteen  years  of  ago  lie  w  as  l'a\(>iv<l 
by  fortune  in  being  permitted  to  go  west  as 
far  as  LaPorte,  Indiana,  where  he  leai'ned 
the  carpenter's  trade,  to  the  extent  that  it 
could  be  acquired  in  one  year,  and  then 
returned  to  his  father's  home  in  Ohio,  mak- 
ing the  journey  on  foot,  where  he  spent  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  accom])anied 
by  a  young  friend,  whose  father  had  settled 
on  the  Desplaines  river,  a  few  miles  from 
Chicago,  he  took  passage  by  steamboat  at 
Cincinnati  for  St.  Louis,  and  thence  ship))ed 
up  the  river  to  Peru,  Illinois.  From  that 
point  the  journey  was  made  across  the  prai- 
ries on  foot,  through  the  sheet  of  water  that 
spring  was  accustomed  in  those  days  to 
spread  out  over  all  the  plain.  No  other  sort 
of  locomotion  was  practicable  ;  horses  would 
sometimes  flounder  in  the  quicksands  or  the 
sloughs,  and  wagons  were  not  infrequently 
mired  in  the  busy  streets  of  Chicago.  Under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  a  sea  the  young 
Quaker  was  not  infatuated  with  the  present 
outlook  or  lured  by  the  prospective  glory  of 
the  future  metropolis.  Shaking  the  super- 
fluous mud  off  his  boots  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  Lake  street,  which  seemed  a  veritable 
lake,  he  turned  his  steps  eastward  and 
tarried  not  until  he  reached  the  quiet  town 
and  drier  sand  of  LaPorte,  which  had  given 
him  shelter  and  work  the  year  before.  He 
])ursued  the  occupation  of  carpenter  and 
builder  to  good  purpose,  and  when  the  Cali- 
fornia fever  struck  the  town  in  1849,  he  had 
laid  up  six  hundred  dollars,  with  which  he 
paid  his  passage  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  rna  Panama.  Two  years  he 
passed  in  the  Eldorado,  gathering  much 
gold  for  his  work  where  the  wages  for  a 
mechanic  ranged  from  ten  to  sixteen  dollars 
per  day.  Satisfied  with  that  sort  of  adven- 
ture at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  i-eturned  to 
LaPorte,  where  he  continued  the  business  of 
contracting  until  1853.      Among  the  notable 


stnii-t iircs  w  hicli  lu'  built  were  tlu'  court 
liousc,  w  liicli  siTVcd  tlic  ciiunty's  ])Ur]i(is(.'s  of 
justice  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  Tee 
Garden  House,  which  is  still  the  principal 
hotel.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
whose  growth  he  had  watched  with  interest 
when  the  purchases  incident  to  his  con- 
tracting called  him  there,  from  time  to  time. 
His  first  engagement  was  with  Wilcox,  Lyon 
and  Com])any,  lumber  dealers,  whose  yard 
was  near  the  Van  Buren  street  bridge.  Three 
years  later  he  bought  into  a  door,  sash  and 
blind  factory  and  made  it  supplement  the 
business  of  building  houses  in  which  he  en- 
gaged as  contractor.  The  enterprise  was  profi- 
table and  his  accumulations  were  raj)id.  In 
1861  he  was  strong  enough  to  embark  in  the 
lumber  trade  on  his  own  account  and  estab- 
lished a  yard  at  Market  and  Monroe  streets, 
on  the  present  site  of  J.  V.  Farwell  Com- 
pany's great  dry  goods  house.  Trade  pros- 
pered, as  all  kinds  of  business  properly 
managed  did  in  the  rapidly  growing  city, 
until  the  great  fire  swept  all  away  that 
was  combustible  —  the  insurance  companies 
which  carried  the  risks  on  his  ])roperty  not 
excepted.  The  accumulations  of  a  score  of 
years  judiciously  devoted  to  business  passed 
up  in  smoke.  The  man  who  stopped  to 
make  an  inventory  of  his  losses  was  not  the 
sort  of  a  man  needed  in  the  emergency. 
Despair  and  desperation  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  brooding  of  a  day  over  a 
calamity  so  appalling.  There  was  no  alter- 
native for  brave  and  honest  men  but  to  take 
off  their  coats  and  retrieve  their  lost 
fortunes  by  greater  energy  in  the  place 
where  they  had  been  lost.  The  disastrous 
commercial  ])anic,  following  the  fire  so 
soon,  delayed  the  work  of  recuperation  ; 
but  could  not  prevent  it.  Mr.  Ballard,  with 
thousands  equally  unfortunate,  resumed, 
and  in  little  more  than  a  dozen  years  had 
made  enough  in  the  lumber  trade  to  warrant 
retirement  from  active  business   and  occupj' 
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liis  time  in  taking  care  of  liis  accuniulatioiis. 
He  retired  in  1887,  aftur  ilcvoting  nt'arly 
thirty-five  years  to  active  jmrsuits  in  tlie 
eity.  His  fellow-citizens  have  chosen  liini 
as  a  fit  man  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Cook 
County  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  assured 
that  the  diligence  and  carefulness  observed 
in  the  conduct  of  his  own  business  will  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  tax  payers.  Mr. 
Ballard  was  elected  to  the  City  Council  for 
three  consecutive  terms,  serving  from  1876 
to  1882.  Attached  to  him  is  a  strong  fol- 
lowing of  personal  friends.  He  was  married 
March  7,  18G1,  to  Miss  Catherine  Miller,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  I.  Hopson.  He  was 
married  in  the  first  flat  building  of  Chicago, 
which  was  built  by  him,  at  No.  85  Clark 
street.  He  has  but  two  children  (daughters). 
The  elder  married  Carl  D.  Bradley  of  Chi- 
cago in  October,  1886,  and  died  September, 
1887,  leaving  one  son,  Addison  Ballard 
Bradley.  The  second  daughter  married 
Wm.  M.  Derby  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  Wm.  M. 
Derby  of  Chicago,  on  March  7,  1893,  and 
lives  in  Chicago. 


THOMAS   CHURCH. 

Thomas  Church,  an  early  and  enterpris- 
ing settler  in  Chicago,  for  many  years  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  and  largest  prop- 
erty owners  in  this  city,  and  from  1855  till 
his  death  president  of  the  Firemen's  Insur- 
ance Company, — of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders, — was  born  in  the  town  of  Onon- 
daga, New  York,  in  1801,  and  died  in  Chi- 
cago on  June  25th,  1871.  When  Thomas 
was  about  fourteen  years  old  his  parents  and 
their  seven  children  removed  to  western 
New  York,  settling  in  Genesee  county  on 
lands  originally  included  in  the  historic  tract 
known  as  the  "Holland  Purchase."  These 
lauds   were  in  their  primitive   condition  at 


the  time,  an<l  the  task  of  making  a  clearing 
was  one  which  required  the  united  and  per- 
sistent effort  of  every  male  member  of  the 
family.  As  the  result  of  four  years'  labor 
an  area  of  twenty-four  acres  was  placed 
under  cultivation,  and  when  this  had  been 
accomplished  the  parents  of  Thomas  gave 
him  permission  to  work  for  himself.  He 
was  now  nineteen  years  old  and  in  physique 
virtually  a  man.  He  had  a  good  education 
for  a  country-reared  boy,  as  he  had  attended 
school  with  considerable  regularity  during 
a  portion  of  every  year  until  he  was  eighteen. 
A  miller  in  the  neighborhood  needing  an 
assistant,  hired  the  likely  young  lad  at  once, 
giving  him  ten  dollars  a  month  and  boai-d 
for  his  services, — a  compensation  much 
above  the  average  paid  to  farm  hands  at  that 
time.  Receiving  his  wages,  \>nrt\j  in  money 
and  partly  in  mill  products,  he  disposed  of  the 
latter  as  best  he  could,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years'  service  his  cash  savings  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars. 
Being  now  of  legal  age  the  young  man  de- 
termined to  start  in  life  on  an  independent 
basis;  and  giving  up  his  employment  in  the 
mill,  looked  about  for  a  farm,  his  intention 
being  to  settle  down  as  a  farmer.  About 
this  time  he  married  Miss  Rachel  Warriner, 
a  most  amiable  and  estimable  young  lady  of 
Genesee  county,  who  was  the  sweetheart  of 
his  school  days.  In  1823,  shortly  after  his 
marriage,  he  visited  Chatauqua  county,  and 
finding  a  small  farm  there  to  his  liking  he 
built  thereon  a  log  cabin,  and  then  set  out 
for  home  to  bring  thither  his  wife  and  house- 
hold effects.  A  storm  detained  him  a  day 
or  two  at  Buffalo,  which  was  then  a  flour- 
ishing village  of  about  two  thousand  five 
luindrcd  inhabitants.  The  friend  under 
whose  roof  he  was  entertained  kejit  a  little 
store,  and  ap]>eared  to  be  doing  a  thriving 
business.  Young  Church  became  interested, 
and  after  making  a  few  inquiries  came  to  the 
conclusion   that  there  must  be   considerable 
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profit  in  storekeeping.  It  is  likely  that  his 
previous  experience  in  the  barter  and  sale  of 
the  commodities  he  took  in  part  payment  of 
his  wages  while  employed  in  the  mill  had 
developed  in  him  a  taste  for  business  tran- 
sactions. However,  upon  learning  that  a 
beginning  might  be  made  with  .a  very  small 
capital,  he  found  himself  more  than  half 
disposed  to  make  the  trial.  A  consultation 
with  his  j-oung  wife  settled  the  matter,  and 
in  February,  182-i,  he  removed  to  Buffalo  to 
engage  in  merchandising.  Leasing  a  town 
lot  he  erected  thereon  a  small  building, 
which  was  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
store  and  dwelling.  When  this  was  finished 
he  had  very  little  cash  left,  but  undaunted 
by  disadvantages  he  invested  this  little  and 
began  business.  As  he  had  served  no  ap- 
prenticeship to  trading  he  had  some  diffi- 
culty at  the  beginning,  but  his  tact,  patience 
and  intelligence  carried  him  through.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  he  experienced  was 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  bank  bills 
which  were  offered  in  payment  for  goods. 
Occasionally  one  of  a  "broken  bank"  was 
taken  at  its  face  value,  but  notwithstanding 
this  and  other  losses,  the  result  of  inexperi- 
ence, the  business  showed  a  profit  of  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  This  exhibit  satisfied  him  that 
he  could  make  a  success  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits; and  he  employed  his  profits  in  increas- 
ing his  stock  and  settled  down  permanently 
as  a  merchant.  Operating  with  prudence  but 
without  timidity,  he  conducted  business  in 
Buffalo  for  about  ten  years,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  was  a  substantial  storekeeper. 
Tales  of  the  success  which  might  be  achieved 
in  Chicago,  then  attracting  attention  as  a 
trading  center,  reached  Buffalo  by  way  of 
the  lakes,  and  made  such  an  impression  upon 
Mr.  Church  that,  in  1834,  he  decided  to 
transfer  his  business  to  the  budding  metrop- 
olis of  the  West.  When  he  first  went  to 
Buffalo  to  live  he  had  so  little  capital  at  his 


command  that  he  merely  leased  the  site  upon 
which  he  erected  his  store  and  dwelling. 
The  land  was  worth  at  that  time  about  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  could  have  been  bought 
for  that  sum;  yet,  in  1834,  when  Mr.  Church 
gave  up  his  lease  of  it,  it  had  a  market 
value  of  about  four  thousand  dollars.  This 
was  an  object  lesson  in  real  estate  tran- 
sactions which  Mr.  Church  never  forgot, 
always  thereafter  Inlying  instead  of  leas- 
ing for  building  purposes,  thus  secur- 
ing the  advantages  in  profits  consequent 
upon  his  improvements  and  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  community.  On  June  2d, 
1834,  Mr.  Church  became  one  of  the  "Four 
Hundred  "  of  Chicago — that  is  to  say,  he 
was  one  of  the  four  hundred  persons  who 
constituted  the  entire  poj)ulation  of  the  town 
— exclusive  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Dearborn 
— at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  year 
mentioned.  Water  street  was  then  the  only 
business  thoroughfare,  and  lots  on  it  were 
held  at  such  a  high  figure  that  Mr.  Church 
concluded  to  try  Lake  street,  which  then 
had  an  actual  existence  as  a  street  only  upon 
the  town  map.  Here  he  purchased  land  and 
built  a  dwelling  and  store,  the  latter  being 
the  first  business  structure  erected,  fronting 
on  this  sti'eet.  In  the  spring  of  1835  he 
visited  Buffalo  and  jmrchased  a  stock  of 
goods — miscellaneous  in  character  —  with 
which  he  oj)ened  his  store  in  Chicago.  The 
fact  of  his  business  not  being  on  Water 
street  made  little  difference,  apparently,  as 
trade  was  good  almost  from  the  start. 
Within  a  few  years  the  stock  had  increased 
to  many  times  its  original  volume  and  value 
and  Mr.  Church  was  on  the  high  road  to 
fortune.  As  a  matter  of  historic  interest  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  was  in  the 
frame  building  erected  by  Mr.  Church  that 
the  United  States  land  office  was  established 
in  1835,  with  James  Whitlock  as  register, 
and  Col.  E.  D.  Taylor  as  receiver  of  public 
moneys.      Within  two  weeks  after  the  office 
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was  opened  over  a  half  million  dollars  wortb 
of  Chicago  property  had  been  sold.  The 
business  of  the  land  office  drew  large  crowds 
of  i)eople  and  "the  new  store"  came  in  for 
a  liberal  share  of  ])atronage.  Mr.  Church, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  his 
business  talent  by  the  merest  accident, 
proved  more  than  ordinarily  shrewd  and 
able  as  a  merchant.  Even  the  financial  de- 
pression of  1837,  so  disastrous  to  many, 
left  him  unharmed  ;  and  by  1839,  the  frame 
structure  on  Lake  street  was  supplanted  by 
a  handsome  brick  block,  in  which  the  busi- 
ness was  continued  with  more  remarkable 
success  than  ever.  With  a  fortune  estimated 
at  about  forty  thousand  dollars  Mr.  Church 
retired  from  mercantile  pursuits  in  1843. 
He  then  began  investing  in  real  estate,  not 
for  speculative  purposes,  but  with  a  view  to 
making  substantial  improvements  thereon 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  from  the  rental  of 
which  he  hoped  to  derive  a  steady  and  satis- 
factory income.  His  operations  in  realty 
were  even  more  successful  proportionately 
than  his  earlier  merchandising  oiierations 
had  been,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  his  for- 
tune followed  as  a  natural  consequence.  The 
work  in  which  he  participated  most  actively 
was  the  building  up  of  the  business  portion 
of  the  city.  He  erected  many  business 
blocks,  and  a  few  years  befoi-e  his  death 
was  the  owner  of  more  property  of  this 
character  than  any  other  person  in  Chicago. 
As  his  wealth  increased  he  interested  him- 
self to  some  extent  in  corporate  enterprises. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago 
Firemen's  Insurance  Company,  organized  in 
1855  ;  and,  becoming  its  first  president, 
held  that  office  until  his  death.  He  took  a 
deej)  interest  in  this  corporation  and  by  his 
skillful  direction  developed  it  into  one  of 
great  financial  institutions  of  the  <'ity.  A 
person  familiar  with  Mr.  Church's  business 
career  observed  that  in  the  course  of  trans- 
actions involving   many    millions   of  dollars 


he  adjusted  his  affairs  without  having  re- 
course to  the  courts,  and  never  employed  an 
attorney  who  was  called  upon  to  make  an 
adjustment  in  his  behalf.  This  remarkable 
freedom  from  litigation  was  due  to  Mr. 
Church's  inherent  sense  of  justice  which 
made  him  so  scrupulously  careful  in  all 
transactions  that  the  most  disputatious  could 
find  no  real  cause  for  complaint.  During 
his  long  and  useful  life  Mr.  Church  served 
the  city  as  a  i)ublic  official  in  various  im- 
portant ca])acities.  In  earlier  manhood  he 
was  a  whig,  and  at  one  time  ran  as  the 
mayoralty  candidate  of  that  party.  He 
joined  the  rei>ublican  party  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  whig  organization  and  remained 
a  consistent  member  of  it  until  his  death. 
In  the  memorable  campaign  of  1860  he  was 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  whom  he  was  a  friend 
and  admirer.  In  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Church's 
character  conservatism  and  honor  are  found 
equally  strongly  developed.  As  a  merchant 
his  rule  from  the  outset  of  his  career  was  to 
limit  his  indebtedness  to  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  value  of  his  available  assets. 
Thus,  whatever  happened  in  the  financial 
world,  he  was  always  prepared  to  discharge 
every  obligation  resting  upon  him.  His 
systematic  and  methodical  conduct  of  affairs 
in  general  was  shown  by  the  perfect  way  in 
which  he  kept  his  accounts,  he  being  able 
at  a  glance  to  tell  his  exact  financial  stand- 
ing. His  honesty  never  allowed  him  to  as- 
sume obligations  which  he  was  not  certain 
that  he  could  carry  ;  and  his  conserva- 
tism prevented  him  from  risking  in  wild 
speculation  what  had  been  accumulated 
under  safe  and  legitimate  methods.  Firm 
as  a  rock  in  finances  he  passed  unscathed 
tlirough  every  business  panic,  and  his  advice 
and  assistance  have  aided  many  others 
through  these  periods  of  depression  in  the 
mercantile  and  financial  world.  Mr.  Church 
was  widely  esteemed  for  his  high  character 
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and  estimable  personal  traits.  He  will  long 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  honorable  and 
resolute  men  whose  courage,  enterprise  and 
persistent  labor  have  built  uj)  the  great  city 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Church's  first  wife  died  a 
few  years  after  moving  to  Chicago.  Two 
daughters  by  this  marriage  grew  to  woman- 
hood and  became  the  wives  respectively  of 
George  A.  and  E.  Ingals,  brothers ;  the  first 
a  lawyer  and  the  second  a  physician,  and  each 
a  ])rominent  member  of  his  profession  in 
Chicago.  In  1840  he  married  for  his  second 
wife  Mrs.  Rebecca  Pruyne,  the  widow  of 
Hon.  Peter  Pruyne  and  daughter  of  S.  W. 
Sherman,  who  was  also  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  city  and  the  second  sheriff  of 
Cook  county.  Mi-s.  Church  survives  her 
husband.  A  stepdaughter  of  Mr.  Church, 
who  shared  alike  his  affections  and  his  for- 
tune, became  the  wife  of  S.  D.  Kimbark, 
now  a  leading  merchant  in  Chicago. 


CHARLES   J.   HULL. 

Charles    Jeeald    Hull,  LL.  B.,  M.  D., 

U  noteworthy  citizen  of  Chicago,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  in  that  city,  was  a  life-long 
worker  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  "criminal 
clas.ses."  He  was  born  at  Manchester, 
twelve  miles  east  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
on  March  18th,  1820,  and  died  at  Houston, 
Texas,  during  a  temporary  sojourn  there, 
on  February  12th,  1889.  At  the  time  of 
his  birth  the  Hull  family  had  been  domiciled 
in  New  England  for  about  a  century  and  a 
half,  its  founders  having  come  from  Eng- 
land in  1675.  The  earliest  ancestor  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Hull's  letters  died  full  of 
years,  in  the  family  of  his  son,  Gideon. 
The  latter  likewise  lived  to  a  great  age  be- 
ing  ninety-seven  or  ninety-eight  years  old 


when  he  died.   Gideon  left  two  sons,  Robert 
and  John.      The  first  named,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  the   subject   of   this   sketch, 
was    born  October  8th,    1765.      About  the 
time    he    became    of   age  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Slocum,    whose   father,    an   extensive 
farmer,  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  the 
sole  proprietor  of  Prudence   Island,  off  the 
coast    of    Rhode    Island.      On    this    island 
Sarah  Slocum  was  born,  several  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the   Revolution.      During 
that  struggle    her    parents   removed   to  the 
mainland    for  safety,  and  shortly  afterward 
the  island  was  devastated    by    the  British. 
The    father   dying  meantime,  the    property 
was  lost  to  the  heirs  — through  the  misman- 
agement, it  is  said,  of  an  administrator.     Of 
Robert  Hull,   who   was  a  highly  respected 
member  of  society,  his  grandson,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,    wrote   in   1874:      "I    lived 
very  close  to  him  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
He    was    truthful,    industrious,    kind     and 
honest.      I   never  knew  him  to  tell   a  false- 
hood; I  never  heard  him  speak  an  unkind  or 
an  uncharitable  word  of  or  to  anybody.     He 
was  industry  itself  and  worked  for  the  very 
work's  sake — with  poor  tools,  upon   scanty 
fare,    and   with   a  lame  arm  ;  yet,   I   never 
knew    him  to    complain,   or    show  signs  of 
thinking  that  his  lot  was  hard."     The  same 
observing    chronicler    writes  of    his  grand- 
mother:      "She    was    physically,    mentally 
and  morally  a  noble  woman.      She  was  beau- 
tiful and  proud.     At  seventy-five  her  move- 
ments   were    graceful,  her  voice    clear  and 
musical,  her  hair  glossy   and   soft,  her  eyes 
large,    dark    and    bright,   and    her  skin    as 
white,  soft  and  lieautiful  as   a  child's."     A 
faithful  wife,  a  tender  hearted  mother  and 
the  kindest  and  best  of  protectors,  her  influ- 
ence   uj)on    her  grandson  was  pronounced, 
and  continued  with  him  through  life.      Ben- 
jamin Hull,  the  father  of  Charles,  was  born 
in    1790.       He  learned   the  trade  of   black- 
smithing,  but  never  followed  it  as  an  occu- 
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pation.  He  marrierl  Sarah  Morley,  of 
.MiiiiL'hestcr,  iqioii  whose  father's  farm  in 
tluU  i)lace,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
lioni.  Losing  his  wife  by  death  a  few  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  Charles,  he  relinquished 
this  son  to  the  care  of  his  own  mother,  and 
went  to  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  resided  until  bis  death,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1853.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integ- 
rity and  was  highly  respected  by  those  who 
knew  him.  Charles  grew  up  on  the  farm 
of  his  paternal  grandparents  at  Castile,  Kew 
York,  early  becoming  their  mainstay  and 
warmly  repaying  their  devoted  love.  Their 
age  led  him  to  feel,  even  as  a  child,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  man  ;  and  it  was  mainly 
through  his  efforts  that  his  grandparents 
were  enabled  to  redeem  the  farm  from  in- 
cumbrance. The  country  inn  of  the  neigh- 
borhood had  long  l)een  the  property  of  the 
family.  Wlien  Charles  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  already  so  much  of  a 
personage  in  the  little  community  that  his 
name  was  painted  on  the  sign  l)oard.  It  was 
through  an  experience  that  he  had  at  this  inn 
that  he  became  a  "  teetotaler."  When  he 
was  eighteen  years  old  he  chanced  one  day 
to  witness  a  drunken  fight,  which  followed 
a  horse  trade  at  the  inn,  and  was  so  affected 
by  the  sight  of  the  brutality  displayed  that 
he  immediately  removed  the  sign  bearing 
his  name,  despite  the  protest  of  his  grand 
parents,  who  regarded  such  "radicalism'" 
as  a  slur  upon  the  family  inheritance.  His 
active  labors  to  further  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance began  that  very  day  ;  and  forty  years 
later,  referring  to  this  incident,  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  remember  a  single  week  in 
all  that  time  in  which  he  had  not  done  some 
work  in  that  direction.  His  labors  and 
achievements,  even  as  a  boy,  were  those  of  a 
man.  He  had  so  much  to  do,  and  gave  him- 
self so  earnestly  to  it,  that  he  had  little  or 
no  time  for  schooling.  When,  at  length, 
the  hunger  for  an  education  took   possession 


of  him,  he  set  about  acquiring  one  with  his 
characteristic  energy  ;  and  in  these  days  of 
ample  educational  facilities  there  is  some- 
thing touching  in  the  eager  use  of  his  scanty 
opportunities.  Reading  was  readily  ma.s- 
tered.  A  fine  firm  handwriting  was  literally 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  When  fol- 
lowing the  plow  he  carried  his  multiplica- 
tion table  —  carefully  copied  from  the 
arithmetic— in  his  hat  for  ready  reference. 
Other  lessons  appear  to  have  been  learned 
in  much  the  same  way.  His  progress  was 
marvelous.  After  about  three  months' 
schooling  he  was  able,  in  1838,  to  obtain 
a  "teacher's  certificate."  In  1841  he 
engaged  to  teach  the  village  school  in 
the  town  of  Perry,  near  by,  "summer  and 
winter  for  three  years  consecutively."  Dur- 
ing his  first  term  there  the  number  of  pujjils 
increased  from  fourteen  to  sixty-five.  It  was 
hard  work  for  him  to  keep  in  advance  of  his 
pupils,  but  he  applied  himself  with  such  a 
will  that  he  succeeded,  and  not  only  attended 
to  his  duties  as  an  instructor,  but  broadened 
his  own  knowledge  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
acquiring  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  alge- 
bra, surveying  and  Latin  grammar,  and  also 
some  knowledge  of  law.  Meantime,  his 
grandfather's  increasing  feebleness  threw  still 
more  of  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  upon 
him.  He  was  accustomed  to  rise  early,  do 
the  chores,  and  then,  books  in  hand,  pro- 
ceed to  the  home  of  his  instructor,  at  whose 
bed-room  door  he  sat  reciting  his  Latin  les- 
son while  that  gentleman  criticised  from  his 
bed.  The  young  teacher  then  went  to  the 
schoolhouse,  made  the  fire,  got  everything 
in  order  for  the  day's  work  there,  and  when 
he  had  finished  with  his  classes,  hastened 
back  to  the  farm,  took  the  horses,  which  his 
grandfather  had  hitched  to  the  plow  for 
him,  and  worked  till  dark.  A  pnpil  of  those 
days  records  the  fact  that  he  was  all  this 
tiine  the  embodiment  of  punctuality,  preci- 
sion and  energv,     faultlesslv    neat   in  attire. 
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with  l)i)ots  and  hands  perfectly  kejit,  uni- 
formly courteous  and  just,  and  a  tisjure  in 
the  debating  societies  for  ten  miles  around. 
Home  resources  e.xhausted,  he  went  for  a 
year  and  a  half  to  the  academy  at  Lima, 
Xew  York,  suj)])orting  himself  in  part  by 
manual  labor,  and  during  the  closing  months 
of  his  stay,  by  teaching  some  of  the  classes. 
About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Melicent  A.  C.  Loomis,  a  woman  of 
rare  intellectual  gifts,  exquisitely  sensitive 
and  sym])athetic,  and  possessing  the  name- 
less charm  which  takes  captive  all  hearts. 
Many  who  knew  her  describe  her  as  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  women.  In  1846  they  were 
married  and  the  young  teacher  gave  up  his 
position  and  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of 
many  of  his  friends,  who  regarded  him  as 
fool-hardy  in  the  matter,  and  with  his  bride 
went  west,  settling  in  Chicago,  which  his 
previous  observation  had  led  him  to  believe 
was  "  the  predestined  spot."  It  should  be 
said  here,  that  in  1839,  with  reference  to 
such  a  move  he  had  traversed  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  on  horseback, 
carefully  weighing  the  merits  of  rival  city 
sites,  with  the  result  of  the  decision  above 
noted.  His  first  employment  in  Chicago 
was  as  clerk  in  a  hardware  store.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  he  left,  refusing  an  offer  to 
double  his  salary  if  he  remained,  and  opened 
business  for  himself.  He  soon  acquired  a 
prosperous  business  and  a  comfortable  for- 
tune, but  in  18-t9,  he  lost  his  stock  by  fire, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  sudden  fall  in  prices 
when  he  had  a  cargo  of  grain  stored  in  Buf- 
falo, left  him  penniless.  Children  had 
meantime  been  born  to  him  ;  and  besides 
the  support  of  his  own  family,  he  had 
charged  himself  with  that  of  several  rela- 
tives, four  of  whom  lived  in  his  own  house. 
Nevertheless  he  accepted  this  severe  business 
blow  not  as  a  defeat  but  as  his  opportunity. 
Finding  that  with  care  his  assets  and   uncol- 


lected debts  could  be  made  lo  cover  liis  in- 
debtedness, he  devoted  himself  to  meeting 
it.  In  the  meantime  he  engaged  in  the  jirac- 
tice  of  law,  thus  supporting  his  familv.  His 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  intense.  This 
together  with  an.viety  regarding  his  family's 
health,  its  members  being  delicate,  and  also 
a  belief  that  a  knowledge  of  medicine  would 
be  of  service  to  him  in  the  law,  prompted 
him  to  attend  the  regular  courses  of  lectures 
at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  in 
1851  he  was  graduated  from  that  institution 
witli  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
After  he  had  j)aid  off  his  indebtedness  he 
left  Chicago  for  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In 
1853  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  liaving  aroused  hifh  ex- 
pectations in  the  mind  of  one  at  least  of  his 
professors,  who  later  expressed  keen  regret 
at  his  retirement  from  i>ractice,  as  robbiniT 
the  western  bar  of  one  whom  he  had  be- 
lieved destined  to  become  a  great  light.  On 
his  way  to  Chicago,  in  1853,  after  leaving 
Harvard,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  on  motion  of  the 
Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson.  On  arriving  at  Chi- 
cago he  at  once  resumed  the  ])ractice  of  law. 
By  March,  1854,  besides  attending  to  pro- 
fessional work,  supporting  his  family,  and 
paying  a  small  debt  incurred  during  his  law 
course,  he  had  saved  a  thousand  dollars, 
with  which  he  made  the    initial  jiayment  on 

a    ten    thousand    dollar  tract   of  land, his 

first  land  j)urchase, — on  the  West  Side,  had 
subdivided  and  sold  this  and  jnirchased  a 
second  tract,  which,  within  three  days  of  the 
purchase,  was  also  subdivided  and  on  record. 
His  capacity  for  work  was  remarkable,  and 
he  worked  quietly.  As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Hull 
possessed  a  remarkable  j)ower  over  juries. 
His  speeches  were  models  of  force  and  ])er- 
suasiveness.  He  was  a  master  of  direct, 
sim](le  statement,  and  was  absolutely  truth- 
ful.      These    facts,    coupled    with   his    iu- 
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teuse  convictions  and  fervent  syniimtbios, 
judicial  fairness  and  princely  courtesy, 
and  backed  liy  bis  overflowing  vitality 
and  magnetic  presence,  made  his  success 
at  tlie  bar  inevitable.  After  a  time,  Mr. 
Hull  gave  ii[i  the  practice  of  law.  Var- 
ious causes  led  to  this  step,  one  being  a 
weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  precluded  the 
study  of  his  causes.  Another,  probably, 
was  the  rebellion  of  bis  manly  and  just 
nature  against  the  injustices  often  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  the  law.  "Doubtless 
another  reason,"  says  one  who  knew  bira 
well,  "lay  in  a  belief  and' purpose  which 
took  possession  of  him,  and  remained 
throughout  unchanged,  a  belief  rooted  in 
bis  intimate  knowledge  of  the  poor  and  the 
wicked  gained  in  court,  and  by  years  of 
lal)or  in  prisons  and  other  places  of  wretch- 
edness." From  the  beginning  of  bis  resi- 
dence in  Chicago  be  had  regularly  visited 
the  jail,  and  early  interested  himself  in  the 
newsboys  and  all  those  rendered  miserable 
through  vice  or  circumstances.  For  years 
bis  office  was  "the  recognized  feeding  place 
of  the  hungry,  with  constant  wholesale  pro- 
vision for  them."  His  cellar  was  piled  with 
coal,  which  the  needy  were  invited  to  take. 
In  a  variety  of  ways  and  to  a  great  variety 
of  people  he  extended  helpful  benefaction. 
During  years  of  close  observation  his 
methods  gradually  changed  soniculiat. 
"The  noblest  charity,"  he  then  declared, 
"is  to  teach  persons  how  to  becoiiie  in<le- 
pendent."  To  get  the  poor  man  then,  to 
living  in  his  own  home,  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  his  work,  by  means  of  bis  own 
efforts  and  self-denial,  became  his  peculiar 
mission.  He  j)urchased  large  tracts  of  land 
near  cities,  subdivided  them  into  home  lots, 
and  disposed  of  them  in  such  a  way  and  on 
such  easy  terms  that  any  ambitious  man 
might  by  diligence  and  self-denial  become 
the  owner  of  his  own  home.  To  the  super- 
ficial obstM'vi'r  this  may  appear  to  have  been 


only  a  land  speculation;  but  desire  for  gain 
was  not  the  main-spring  with  Mr.  Hull. 
"The  ])Oor  and  vicious,"  wrote  he,  in  1873, 
"cannot  be  lifted  up  to  any  considerable 
extent  until  they  are  put  into  a  better  condi- 
tion physically.  They  must  be  brought  out 
of  the  alleys  and  placed  upon  open  streets 
and  put  into  their  own  homes."  His  enter- 
prise was  "the  only  effort  ever  made,"  he 
said,  at  a  later  date,  "to  benefit  and  per- 
manently elevate  the  poor  generally,  with- 
out contribution  or  taxation."  After  proving 
its  feasibility  in  Chicago  be  put  it  in  opera- 
tion elsewhere,  notably  in  certain  southern 
cities  and  in  behalf  of  the  recently  emanci- 
pated blacks.  In  Chicago  alone  thousands 
of  orderly  homes  and  substantial  citizens 
attest  the  merits  of  his  plan  for  making 
good  men  and  efficient  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  body  politic.  It  is  said  "that 
many  rich  land-owners  can  trace  their  pros- 
]>erity  to  some  market  morning  when  Mr. 
Hull  breathed  into  them  an  idea  and  a  pur- 
pose." That  be  perceived  how  this  work 
could  be  accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time 
work  out  a  fortune  for  its  projector,  does 
not  detract  from  its  merit.  The  unselfish 
motive  and  enthusiasm  were  also  there,  and 
also  without  a  fortune  the  work  could  not 
be  carried  on.  His  jmlgment  seemed  almost 
unerring,  but  his  own  testimony  is  that 
be  worked  bard,  and,  to  use  his  own  [ihrase, 
"sweat  his  bi-ain,"  for  what  might  seem  to 
onlookers  to  be  easily  done.  Before  under- 
taking an  enterprise  he  thought  it  out  to  the 
minutest  detail,  and  in  consequence  be  was 
rarely  obliged  to  change  his  plans.  He 
began  at  the  very  beginning  by  studying 
the  outcasts  and  the  imprisoned.  The  first 
Sunday  after  his  arrival  with  his  young 
bride  in  Chicago,  be  went  to  the  miserable 
log  jail,  and,  although  not  pennitted  to 
enter,  talked  through  a  hole  in  the  door  to 
the  wretched  men  huddled  in  the  hot  room, 
where  the  air  was  so  foul  as  to  sicken  him 
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standing  on  the  outside.  From  that  day 
until  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  seldom 
failed  to  pay  his  weekly  visit  to  the  impris- 
oned, either  in  Chicago  or  wherever  his 
business  called  him.  Thus  he  came  to  be 
called  "The  Prisoners'  Friend."  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  christened  him  "The  Patron 
Saint  of  Thrift;"  the  Chicago  Times  called 
him  "The  Apostle  of  Temperance  and  of 
Good  Works."  The  Rev.  Dr.  CoUyer,  the 
famed  pastor  of  Unity  Church,  on  whose 
services  Mr.  Hull  was  a  faithful  attendant, 
said  of  him  in  his  "Garden  City  Letters:" 
"I've  got  a  collegiate  pastor,  if  that  is  the 
right  name.  He  preaches  for  nothing  and 
'finds'  him.self ;  also,  to  some  extent,  'finds' 
his  congregation,  and  altogether,  for  a  poor 
church,  in  want  of  cheaj)  but  most  capital 
preaching,  he  is  as  desirable  a  man  as  can 
be  found.  What  I  have  to  report  is  a 
sketch  of  one  of  his  sermons.  In  laying  out 
work  for  the  Liberal  Christian  League, 
started  in  Unity  Church  a  short  while  ago, 
one  committee  was  to  see  after  the  cause 
and  cure  of  intemperance,  and  my  friend 
was  put  on  it.  When  they  met  it  was 
found  this  man's  little  finger  was  thicker 
than  all  their  loins  upon  that  question.  It 
was  determined  therefore  to  ask  him  to 
speak  to  the  church."  Doctor  Collyer  then 
proceeds  to  tell  of  Mr.  Hidl's  work  in  the 
prisons.  For  forty-one  years  Mr.  Hull  kept 
up  the  custom  of  visiting  the  prisons,  and 
after  he  had  finished  his  self-allotted  work, 
hastened  to  service  in  his  own  church,  often 
arriving  out  of  breath.  Not  even  when 
sudden  death  had  desolated  his  home  did  he 
excuse  himself.  He  laid  his  dead  away  and 
stood  before  the  prisoners  at  the  bridewell 
the  next  day  —  l)lanched,  but  erect,  and 
told  them  what  the  dreadful  scourge  of 
cholera  had  taught  him.  Mr.  Hull  talked 
reverently,  religiously,  but  he  talked  of  needs 
and  perils,  not  of  biblical  scenes  or  sectarian 
doctrines.      He  was  accustomed  to  expatiate 


less  on  the  tenors  of  the  hereafter  than  mi 
the  horrors  of  drunkenness,  vice  and  poverty 
now,  and  on  the  need  for  better  sanitation. 
The  salvation  he  )ireached  was  to  come 
from  decent  living,  hduest  jirinciples  and 
niaidiood.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
his  method  proved  efficient.  "There  were 
times,"  says  an  iiliserver,  "when  everv  eve 
was  tearful  and  every  heart  resjionsive  to 
his  own."  He  assisted  in  supjdying  the 
prisoners  with  suitable  literature,  and  re- 
ceived them  antl  heljted  them  on  their 
release.  Naturally  fasti<lious,  he  had  to 
conquer  his  feelings  before  he  could  engage 
in  this  work,  but  his  high  sense  of  duty 
made  this  possible  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances.  Tlie  foundation  of  the 
Washingtonian  Home  in  Chicago  in  18tj3, 
was  largely  an  outgrowth  of  this  prison 
work.  On  its  organization,  with  other 
leading  men  of  the  city  on  its  board  of 
directors,  Mr.  Hull  was  unanimously  chosen 
president.  He  retained  this  office  for  many 
years,  and  continued  his  attendance  upon  its 
Sunday  exercises  and  other  meetings  when- 
ever at  home.  His  ability  as  a  financier 
was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  institution 
for  years.  After  resigning  the  presidency 
he  remained  its  vice-president  or  a  director 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  But  his  labors 
were  not  confined  to  efforts  to  reform  crimi- 
nals. He  became  the  mentor  and  instructor 
of  the  bootblacks  and  the  newsboys,  for 
whom  he  long  conducted  an  evening  school  at 
his  office.  His  work  in  their  interests  was 
largely  the  forerunner  of  the  Newsboys' 
Home.  As  a  leader  among  the  advocates  of 
temperance,  Mr.  Hull's  name  was  at  one 
time  urged  as  the  strongest  that  could  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  nomination  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Illinois,  on  the 
ticket  headed  by  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  But 
he  was  too  true  to  principle  and  too  ra<lical 
in  his  beliefs  for  anything  like  political 
office,   and    he    was    strongly    averse    to    it. 
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Many  leading  [lapers  in  the  stale  sujiported 
his  nomination  on  the  rejmbliean  ticket, 
urging  that  "he  would  do  honor  to  any 
station,"  but  he  was  right  in  declaring  that 
a  convention  would  not  nominate  any  man 
who  had  so  long  and  strenuously  maintained 
that  legislation  should  be  invoked  to  suj)- 
press  the  liquor  traffic.  During  the  anti- 
slavery  excitement  Mr.  Hull  was  a  practical 
abolitionist  and  an  officer  of  the  so-called 
"underground  road,"  by  which  slaves  who 
succeeded  in  reaching  free  soil  was  hurried 
beyond  the  power  of  their  pursuers.  After 
the  civil  war  he  went  South,  hoping  to  aid 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
freedmen.  He  believed  that  the  negroes 
could  be  made  good  citizens  and  useful 
members  of  society  right  where  they  were, 
and  he  put  into  operation  his  plan  for  fur- 
nishing even  the  poorest  and  most  unprom- 
ising with  a  home.  In  Savannah,  Georgia, 
he  gave  a  practical  test  of  this  plan.  It 
aroused  marked  opposition  at  first  on  the 
part  of  the  whites,  but  he  avoided  collisions, 
and  his  courtesy  and  fairness  won  him  many 
friends  among  them.  Few  of  the  negroes 
had  a  dollar  when  he  found  them ;  but  he 
lent  them  both  courage  and  money  to  make  a 
start;  and  hundreds  profited  by  it.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  his  power  over  the  people  was  his 
mingling  with  them  and  entering  into  their 
joys  and  sorrows.  He  not  only  planned  for 
them  but  gave  practical  lessons  in  the  dig- 
nity of  labor  by  occasionally  lending  a  hand 
in  the  construction  of  their  little  houses  and 
showing  them  how  a  white  gentleman  can 
work.  He  fostered  education,  stimulated 
agriculture,  and  gave  courage  to  the  natur- 
ally helpless,  and  in  the  end  hundreds  of 
black  men  and  their  families  were  placed  in 
their  own  houses  amid  comfortable  sur- 
roundings. Many  sorrows  came  into  Mr. 
Hull's  life,  but  even  the  greatest  seemed  to 
render  his  devotion  to  the  poor  and  down- 
tr()d<U'n  more  intense.      The  first  stroke  was 


the  sudden  sickening  and  death  of  his 
youngest  born,  Louis  Kossuth,  a  child  jiecu- 
liarly  beloved.  In  the  panic  of  1857  an 
avalanche  of  debt  came  \ipon  him,  the  re- 
sult of  depreciation  in  real  estate.  He  held 
a  large  amount  of  unencumbered  ])roperty, 
but  his  outstanding  notes  for  later  purchases 
amounted,  it  is  said,  to  a  million  and  a  half 
more  than  the  whole  would  bring  at  current 
valuation.  It  was  a  terrific  burden  to  bear, 
but  within  ten  years  he  had  paid  off  every 
obligation.  He  declined  to  enter  bank- 
ruptcy, although  counseled  by  his  legal  ad- 
visers and  others  to  do  so.  In  1860  his 
beautiful  wife,  who  had  been  fading  slowly 
for  several  years,  passed  away.  In  1866, 
the  eldest  and  only  surviving  son,  Charles 
Morley,  a  promising  youth  of  nineteen,  who 
had  graduated  at  the  Chicago  University 
and  was  then  in  the  Law  School,  was 
stricken  with  cholera  and  died  within  eleven 
hours  ;  and  on  June  16th,  1874,  his  only 
remaining  child,  Fredrika  Bremer,  aged 
twenty-four,  was  taken.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter who  satisfied  his  mind  and  heart— one 
whose  wealth  of  affection  and  lofty  ideals 
were  matched  by  earnest  purpose.  The  last 
days  of  Mr.  Hull's  wife  were  soothed  by  the 
promise  of  his  dearest  relative,  the  close 
friend  of  the  family,  that  she  would  remain 
with  and  care  for  those  who  were  left.  Af- 
ter sharing  so  many  deep  experiences  these 
two  alone  were  left  to  cheer  each  other  on. 
Of  large  heart  and  brain,  generous  and  full 
of  faith,  courage  and  energy,  resolved  that 
his  grief  should  make  him  the  more  earnest, 
Mr.  Hull  kept  on  in  his  philanthropic  efforts 
until  he  himself  was  overtaken  by  death. 
He  was  singularly  gifted  by  nature.  He  was 
about  six  feet  tall,  of  fine  proportions,  erect 
and  broad  shouldered,  of  most  elastic  step 
and  motion,  with  massive  head,  very  fair 
skin,  perfect  white  teeth,  brown  hair,  beam- 
ing brown  eyes,  and  a  mouth  where  tender- 
ness and  mirth  softened  the   expression   of 
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unconquoi-alile  tiniiness.  'I'lierc  was  more- 
over a  largeness  of  nature,  a  buoyancy,  an 
unspoiled  simplicity  of  heart,  an  air  of  be- 
ing invulnerable  to  petty  annoyances  or 
fears,  an  indifference  to  low  aims,  which 
made  his  presence  strongly  tonic.  His  coiu"- 
tesy  was  unfailing  and  extended  to  the  hum- 
blest ;  and  his  love  for  humanity  has  rarely 
been  surpassed.  As  a  philanthropist  he  was 
practical  and  effective.  His  example  was  a 
noble  one,  and  his  work  must  continue  fruit- 
ful for  years  to  come. 


HORATIO  O.   STONE. 

Horatio  O.  Stoxe,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Chicago  and  a  leading  citizen,  merchant 
and  real  estate  dealer  of  that  city  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  was  born  on  Boughton 
Hill,  in  the  town  of  Victor,  Ontario  (now 
Monroe)  county,  New  York,  January  2nd, 
1811,  and  died  at  his  home  'n  Chicago,  on 
July  20th,  1877.  Mr.  Stone  was  descended 
from  a  line  of  sturdy  farmers  in  the  eastern 
states.  His  father,  Ebenezer  Stone,  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  western  New 
York,  and  with  his  compeers  in  the  advance 
of  civilization,  was  engaged  in  many  of  the 
Indian  battles  then  frequent  on  the  frontier. 
He  likewise  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  He 
died,  in  1843,  at  the  residence  of  his  son  in 
Chicago.  He  was  a  widower  at  the  time, 
his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Clarissa 
Odell,  having  died  six  weeks  after  the  birth 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Horatio  was 
brought  up  on  his  father's  farm  and  obtained 
his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
district.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  the  trade  of  shoe- 
making,  and  incidentally  acquiring  the  trade 
of  tanner  and  currier,  with  which  the  first 
named  craft  was  generally  combined  in  those 
early  days.      Not  finding   these  occupations 


congenial,  he  quit  them  after  serving  out  his 
time,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  struck  out 
into  a  new  field.  The  Lackawanna  canal  was 
then  being  constructed  and  he  secured  a  po- 
sition in  connection  with  it  as  overseer  of  a 
force  of  laborers.  A  year  later  he  was 
boating  on  the  Erie  canal.  Perhaps  of  all 
his  occupations  this  was  least  to  his  taste 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  gave  it  up. 
Uncertain  what  to  do,  and  no  opening  pre- 
senting itself  that  sufficiently  appealed  to 
his  energetic  nature,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
brother  in  Wayne  county,  Michigan.  Be- 
ing favorably  impressed  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  farming  in  that  state,  he  took  up 
eighty  acres  of  government  land  near  Clin- 
ton, Washtenaw  county,  and  established 
himself  thereon  as  a  farmer.  During  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  being  drafted,  he  served 
twenty-two  days  under  General  Jacob  Brown. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  sold  his 
farm  and  sending  his  family  to  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania, started  still  farther  west  to  seek 
his  fortune.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1835, 
after  a  long  and  toilsome  journey,  he  arrived 
in  Chicago.  Developed  from  a  village  of  a 
dozen  houses  in  1831,  Chicago,  at  the  time 
he  reached  it,  was,  to  all  appearances,  any- 
thing but  an  inviting  place  in  which  to  set- 
tle. Situated  on  "a  bleak,  uninviting  lake- 
coast  of  sand-hills,  morasses  and  swamps," 
and  containing  but  a  few  hundred  inhab- 
itants, including  traders  and  Indian  half- 
breeds,  it  was  a  veritable  outpost  of  civil- 
ization —  nothing  more.  That  its  location 
was  in  its  favor  was  at  once  apparent  to  the 
discerning  eye  of  the  young  pioneer  ;  and 
believing  that  with  advancing  years  the 
place  would  rise  to  a  position  of  prominence 
and  importance,  if  not  real  greatness,  he 
decided  to  make  a  trial  of  its  possibilities. 
He  lived  at  first  at  the  hotel  kept  by  Mark 
Beaubien,  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  South 
Water  streets.  As  a  spectator  in  Judge 
John    D.    Caton's   court,    one     morning,  he 
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met  a  Mr.  Blaiicliard,  from  wlioni  ho  bought 
a  lot  on  Clinton  street,  after  paying  ninety 
dollars  for  which,  he  had  only  about  fifty 
dollars  loft.  Immediate  work  was  found  in 
chopping  timber  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Chicago  river,  to  be  used  in  building  the 
piers  for  the  Chicago  harbor.  For  this 
labor  the  government  paid  sixteen  dollars  a 
month  and  board.  This  work  ended,  he 
went,  in  the  following  spring,  to  Wisconsin, 
and  upon  reaching  Sheboygan,  entered  a 
claim  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  After 
working  several  months  in  a  saw-mill  there, 
he  returned  to  Chicago  in  time  to  attend  the 
first  government  land  sale,  held  June  16th 
and  17th,  1835.  Here  he  sold  his  Clinton 
street  lot  for  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
dollars,  cash.  With  his  capital  he  started  a 
grocery  and  provision  store  on  North  Water 
street,  and  also  dealt  in  grain  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Mr.  Stone  remained  in  trade 
twenty-seven  years.  He  invested  largely  in 
real  estate,  buying  several  extensive  tracts 
of  land  in  and  near  Chicago,  of  which,  in 
later  years,  subdivisions  to  the  city  were 
created.  His  judgment  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing property  was  almost  unerring,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he 
stood  in  the  very  front  rank  as  an  operator 
in  Chicago  real  estate.  In  business  pursuits 
he  found  his  chief  pleasure.  He  was  active 
and  energetic  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
after  retiring  from  trade,  continued  in  the 
real  estate  business.  He  was  an  earnest  re- 
publican in  politics,  and  being  widel}'  known 
and  highly  respected,  he  might,  had  he  cared 
for  office,  been  elected  to  very  responsible 
positions.  He  was  still  in  active  business  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Through  his  energy 
and  foresight  he  accumulated  a  large  for- 
tune. He  was  of  genial  disposition,  gave 
cheerfully  of  his  means  to  forward  public 
measures  for  the  good  of  all,  and  by  an  hon- 
orable and  extremely  useful  life  earned  uni- 
versal respect.      He  was  married  three  times, 


—  first  to  Miss  Jane  A.  Lowry,  of  Eric, 
Pennsylvania  ;  second,  to  Miss  Frances  M. 
Pearce,  of  Chicago,  and  third,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Yager,  daughter  of  David  H. 
Yager,  of  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  By  the 
last  wife,  who  survives  him,  he  was  the  fath- 
er of  eight  children,  four  of  whom  are  de- 
ceased. Those  living  are  Horatio  O.  Jr., 
Carl  D.,  Robert  E.  and  Althea  I.  Mrs. 
Stone  is  a  recognized  social  leader,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  respected  wo- 
men in  Chicago.  She  possesses  rare  literary, 
musical  and  artistic  tastes,  and  has  always 
taken  a  sincere  pleasure  in  fostering  art  and 
encouraging  American  artists.  Her  liberal 
support  of  every  good  and  charitable  work 
undertaken  in  Chicago  for  many  years  has 
given  her  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all. 


JOHN  L.   WITHROW,  D.D. 

Rev.  John  L.  Witheow,  D.D.,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Park  Street  Congregational 
Church  of  Boston,  and  since  1887  pastor  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago, 
was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1837. 
His  parents  were  John  M.  and  Keziah  J. 
Withrow,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1857,  having  completed  his  academic 
studies  at  a  well-known  classical  school  in 
INledia,  Pennsylvania,  he  entered  Princeton 
College,  where  he  finished  the  regular  course 
with  honor,  and  was  graduated  in  1860. 
The  whole  bent  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to 
the  Christian  ministry  and  in  the  fall  after 
his  graduation  he  entered  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  completed 
the  course  and  received  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity  in  1863.  His  first  call  was 
to  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Abington,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  After  laboring 
successfully  in  this  vineyard  for  five  years 
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he  was  called,  in  1868,  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  then 
the  most  popular  and  best  attended  Protes- 
tant church  in  "the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love."  In  1873  he  resigned  this  charge  to 
accept  the  call  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Indianapolis,  which  had  l)een 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
His  ministrations  here  lasted  three  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  received  a  call 
from  the  Park  Street  Congregational  Ch\irch 
of  Boston,  whose  pastor,  the  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
H.  Murray,  familiarly  known  as  "Adiron- 
dack Murray,"  had  just  resigned.  Although 
fondly  attached  to  his  Indianapolis  charge, 
Doctor  Withrow  felt  that  his  opportunity 
for  usefulness  would  be  greater  in  the  Bos- 
ton ministry  and  he  accepted  the  call ;  and 
in  June,  1876,  preached  his  initial  sermon 
to  the  Bostonians.  At  the  time  he  assumed 
charge  of  this  congregation  it  was  in  a  very 
disturbed  state  and  for  a  few  months  at 
least  his  position  was  a  trying  one.  "For 
upwards  of  seventy-five  years  the  Park  Street 
chui'ch  had  been  known  throughout  the 
country  as  'Brimstone  Corner,'  a  ))se\idonym 
that  had  been  acquired  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  when  the  new  doctrines 
of  Unitarianism  split  the  Puritan  congrega- 
tionalists  and  their  orthodox  views  into 
small  fragments,  and  the  Unitarians,  outvot- 
ing the  faithful  few,  succeeded  in  capturing 
a  great  number  of  houses  of  worship  that 
were  built  as  orthodox  congregational 
churches.  The  Park  Street  church  was 
built  by  a  small  band  of  the  true  believers 
who  refused  to  join  the  sect  that  had  so 
boldly  stolen  their  former  churches  from 
them.  To  buy  the  land,  purchase  the  mach- 
inery and  hire  the  labor  done,  these  perti- 
nacious Puritans  were  obliged  to  mortgage 
their  houses  and  possessions  in  order  to 
raise  money  sufficient  for  their  needs,  but 
the  sturdy  old  deacons  never  wavered  in 
their  self-imposed  task  and  bravely  imj)over- 


ished  themselves  for  the  sake  of  erecting  an 
edifice  in  which  they  could  worship  accord- 
ing to  their  convictions.  Retaining  then  all 
those  fundamental  faiths  so  dear  to  their 
forefathers,  the  members  of  the  Park  Street 
church  continued  to  believe  in  the  Bible  as 
the  word  of  God,  in  the  reality  of  miracles 
as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer  to  secure  providential  in- 
terjjositions  in  favor  of  the  believing  suppli- 
cant and  in  the  retributions  of  perdition  for 
those  who  live  and  die  in  disobedience  to 
God."  Park  Street  church  was  known  as 
"Hell-fire  Corner,"  a  title  that  was  after- 
wards softened  to  "Brimstone  Corner." 
Even  as  late  as  Doctor  Withrow's  arrival 
there  were  still  to  be  found  liberal-minded 
persons  who  avoided  going  near  the  church 
on  account  of  its  reputation  for  old-fash- 
ioned orthodoxy,  and  it  was  not  until  many 
months  had  passed  that  the  new  incumbent 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  prevalent  belief 
that  he  too  was  expounding  the  Scriptures 
in  the  awfully  literal  way  in  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  interpreted  them  for  many  a 
day.  But  while  Doctor  "Withrow  made  no 
radical  departure  from  orthodoxy  "his 
preaching  was  of  the  strictly  evangelical 
character,  devoid  of  sensationalism,  fragrant 
with  gospel  truths  and  replete  with  woi'ds 
of  wisdom  for  thoughtful,  earnest  Chris- 
tians." This  was  soon  learned  by  the  good 
people  of  Boston  and  before  long  all  pre- 
judices had  vanished  and  the  congregation 
received  a  notable  accession  to  its  member- 
ship. ]VIany  who  did  not  join  the  church 
became  frequent  attendants  at  its  services, 
drawn  to  them  by  the  eloquent  and  inspir- 
ing sermons  of  its  devout  and  scholarly  pas- 
tor. Doctor  Withrow  ministered  to  this 
congregation  for  upwards  of  ten  years  and 
in  that  period  became  not  only  one  of  the 
best  known  and  popular  clergymen  in  Bos- 
ton but  also  one  of  its  most  esteemed  relig- 
ious thinkers  and  teachers.     The  connection 
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of  Doctor  Withrow  with  the  Park  Street 
church  terminated  on  January  1,  1887.  He 
rcsitjned  this  charge,  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
his  congregation,  to  accept  the  call  of  the 
'I'hii'd  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago  over 
wliich  he  now  presides.  Wlien  he  assumed 
the  pastorate  of  this  church  its  debt 
amounted  to  about  thirty-two  thousand  dol- 
lars. One  of  his  first  cares  was  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  debt,  which  he  speedily  ac- 
complished. Indeed,  so  successful  was  he 
in  raising  money  for  this  purpose  that  after 
the  debt  was  paid  quite  a  surplus  remained 
in  the  treasury.  His  zeal  as  a  Christian  and 
his  ability  as  a  ])ul])it  orator  attracted  wide 
attention  and  since  he  became  its  pastor  up- 
ward of  twelve  hundred  persons  have  joined 
the  congregation,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  of  that  number  coming  in  on  the  fifth 
year  of  his  pastorate.  The  Sunday  School 
work  of  the  church  is  more  effectively  car- 
ried on  and  the  attendance  at  instruction 
already  exceeds  one  thousand  in  the  church 
proper,  fifteen  hundred  at  Erie  Chapel,  a 
branch  of  the  church,  and  five  hundred  at 
the  Foster  Mission,  maintained  by  the  con- 
gregation. In  addition  to  its  regular  relig- 
ious work  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  is 
unusually  active  in  the  field  of  philanthropy. 
Under  Dr.  Withrow's  fostering  care  numer- 
ous organizations  have  been  formed  within 
the  church  fold,  including  missionary  and 
benevolent  societies  and  two  large  industrial 
schools,  one  of  which  —  that  connected  with 
Erie  Chapel — has  an  attendance  of  six  hun- 
dred scholars.  Although  his  ministry  cov- 
ers but  five  years,  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
million  of  dollars  have  been  gathered  into 
the  church  treasury  during  that  time,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  donated  and 
expended  for  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The 
annual  income  from  the  rental  of  pews 
already  exceeds  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
While  he  need  yield  to  no  man  in  piety  and 
Christian  zeal,  there  is  a  practical  side  to  his 


nature  which  is  so  apparent  that  it  has  been 
said  of  him  that  were  he  not  a  successful 
clergyman  he  would  make  a  most  successful 
banker.  As  a  puljiit  orator.  Doctor  With- 
row ranks  among  the  ablest  in  Chicago. 
There  is  a  novelty  and  freshness  in  his 
preaching  that  proves  him  an  original  think- 
er and  expounder.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
after  preaching  a  sermon  he  invariably  de- 
stroys the  manuscript.  He  has  so  much 
work  to  do  in  connection  with  his  pastoral 
duties  that  he  has  no  time  left  for  authorship 
and  has  published  nothing  except  through 
the  newspapers.  Everything  spoken  or 
written  by  him  is  marked  by  originality  of 
style  and  gracefulness  of  diction,  happily 
blending  piety  and  scholarship  with  good 
taste.  His  tact  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  ministry  —  now 
covering  nearly  thirty  years,  no  disagree- 
ments have  arisen  in  the  congregations  over 
which  he  has  presided.  "  His  genial  cour- 
tesy," says  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Barrows, 
"  wins  a  multitude  of  warm  friends,  while 
his  unusual  tact  and  rare  common-sense 
make  him  a  counselor  in  diflicult  questions 
of  church-life,  of  consummate  persuasive- 
ness and  wisdom.  His  fine  presence  and 
quick  wit  and  immense  stores  of  anecdote 
added  to  the  attractions  of  a  good  heart  and 
a  deep  interest  in  others,  make  him  exceed- 
ingly companionable  and  account  for  the 
affection  in  which  his  j)eople  always  hold 
him."  Although  dignified,  Doctor  Withrow 
has  a  most  gentle  and  kindly  nature  and  a 
generous  disposition.  He  is  open-handed  in 
his  charities  and  his  ready  sympathy  for  the 
poor  and  suffering  absorb  a  large  share  of 
income.  One  of  his  marked  characteristics 
is  a  love  of  children,  who,  in  turn,  appre- 
ciating his  gentle  nature,  repay  him  liberally 
in  kind.  As  a  moral  force  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  Doctor  Withrow  is  extremely  pow- 
erful. His  labors  reach  out  in  so  many 
directions  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  known 
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by  his  fellows  in  every  walk  in  life,  and  few 
men  in  the  city,  whatever  their  calling,  have 
more  fully  won  the  esteem  of  the  people. 
To  his  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  he  adds  a  very  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  Europe  gleaned  during 
vacation  seasons.  He  received  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Lafayette  College 
in  1872.  In  October,  1863,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Annie  J.  Ilinkle,  a  daughter  of 
Adam  Hinkle,  of  Philadelphia.  One  child, 
a  daughter,  Genevieve  J.,  now  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Chauneey  Brewer,  and  residing  in 
Boston,  is  the  fruit  of  this  happy  union. 


LEANDER  J.   McCORMICK. 

Leaxder  J.  McCoRMiCK,  sixth  child  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Ann  (Hall)  McCormick, 
was  born  February  8,  1819,  at  Walnut 
Grove,  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  in  the 
same  house  in  which  his  father  was  born  iu 
1780.  His  ancestors  took  part  in  the  wars 
of  1776  and  1812.  During  the  year  1833 
and  thereafter  he  assisted  his  father  in 
manufacturing  threshing  machines  and 
hemp  brakes,  with  horse  power  adapted  to 
each, — for  which  there  was  ready  sale; 
blacksmith  bellows  and  other  agricultural 
imj>lements,  the  inventions  of  his  father. 
In  the  summer  of  1845  Mr.  ]MeCormick 
constructed  a  seat  or  stand  on  the  reaper, 
— the  wonderful  labor-saving  machine,  tirst 
conceived  by  his  father  but  finally  perfected 
by  his  brother  Cyrus.  This  seat  or  stand 
was  so  arranged  that  a  man  coidd  sit  and 
rake  the  grain  from  the  platform  to  the 
ground,  which  work,  up  to  that  date,  had 
been  i)erformed  liy  a  man  walking  alongside 
of  the  machine.  This  stand  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  raker  faced  backward,  while 
he  was  securely  held  in  his  place,  and  in 
this  way  could  throw  his  rake  back  and 
fiMtli  iiri  Icr  the  continuouslv   revolvinji:  reel 


and  clear  tlie  ]ilatfcirm  of  the  constantly 
accumulating  grain.  This  was  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  more  successful  working  of 
the  reaper,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  without  it  the  machine  had  no  future. 
Even  the  United  States  commissioner  of 
patents  termed  it  "the  crowning  glory  of 
the  machine."  To  him  also  is  due  a  great 
improvement  on  the  divider  side  of  the 
machine,  by  which  a  long  arm,  supported 
on  high  cross-braces  from  the  rear  corner 
of  the  platform,  made  a  clear  open  space 
for  leaning  grain  to  pass  readily  over  the 
divider  and  on  to  the  platform.  This  im- 
provement has  been  used  in  all  reapers 
from  1845  to  the  present  date,  having  a 
support  at  the  grain  end  of  the  reel,  and  is 
indisj)ensable  to  their  successful  working. 
In  1846  Leander  joined  his  father  in  build- 
ing seventy-five  machines,  having  one-third 
interest  in  the  profits.  In  1847  he  went  to 
Cincinnati,  and  there  constructed  one  hun- 
dred machines  for  the  joint  account  of  his 
brother  Cyrus  and  himself.  In  1848  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Chicago,  and 
joined  his  brother  in  the  reaper  business. 
In  the  year  1S50  Leander  located  on  the 
machine  a  seat  for  the  driver,  who  had,  up 
to  this  time,  ridden  one  of  the  horses. 
This  seat  was  so  arranged  that  it  could  be 
moved  backward  or  forward,  or  crosswise, 
for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  machine. 
In  1852,  '53  and  '54,  he  assisted  in  making 
other  radical  changes  in  the  machine,  result- 
ing in  even  more  pronounced  success  than 
those  already  named.  By  the  Chicago  fire 
of  1871,  the  reaper  works,  with  the  special 
machinery,  patterns  and  the  entire  plant, 
were  destroyed.  The  loss  was  heavy,  and 
while  his  brother  at  this  time  hesitated 
(proposing  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  reaper 
business),  Leander  insisted  on  rebuilding 
the  works,  which  was  finally  agreed  to  in 
1872.  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale.  He  de- 
voted   his    entire    time    and   energy  to  this 
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work,  and  to  him  is  chiefly  due  the  jdan- 
ning,  laying  o\it,  and  rebuilding  of  the  great 
McCormick  Reaper  Works,  with  its  new 
plant  of  special  machinery,  engine,  etc. 
Soon  after  the  year  1879,  when  the  partner- 
ship was  merged  into  a  corporation  known 
as  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine 
Company  he  retired  from  active  connection 
with  the  business,  retaining  his  position  as 
vice  jtresident,  with  his  large  interest  as 
stockholder,  having  thus  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  manufacturing  grain  and 
grass-cutting  machinery.  Previous  to  the 
Chicago  fire  he  contracted  with  Messrs. 
Alvin  Clark  and  Sons,  of  Cambridgeport, 
Massachusetts,  to  construct  the  largest  re- 
fracting telescope  in  the  world.  When  it 
\\as  completed  he  erected  an  observatory  in 
which  it  was  mounted,  and  both  were  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  University  of  Virginia, 
at  Charlottesville.  lie  has  always  been  a 
believer  in  the  great  future  of  Chicago,  and 
by  his  investments  in  some  of  its  stately 
edifices,  has  added  largely  to  its  growth  and 
prosperity.  Mr.  McCormick  was  married 
in  1845  to  Henrietta  Maria  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  a  prom- 
inent citizen  of  Rockbridge  county,  Vir- 
ginia. They  have  had  four  children,  as 
follows:  Robert  Hall,  married  Sarah  Lord 
Day,  daughter  of  Henry  Day,  Esq.,  of 
New  York  city;  Elizabeth  Maria,  born  May 
2,  1850,  died  March  31,  1853;  Henrietta  L., 
married  Frederick  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.,  son 
of  Chas.  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.,  deputy  lieuten- 
ant, of  Langley  Park,  Kent,  England;  Lean- 
der  Hamilton,  married  Constance  Plummer, 
daughter  of  Edward  Plummer,  Esq.,  of 
Canterbury,  England. 

PHILO  F.   PETTIBONE. 

PiiiLo  Foster  Pettihonk  was  born  Ai)ril 
28th,  1841,  at  Mercer,  Pennsylvania.  His 
father.    Rev.    Philo    C.    Pettibone,    a  min- 


ister of  the  Congregational  church,  was  ' 
born  in  Stockholm,  N.  Y.,  and  was  of 
original  Welsh  descent.  His  mother,  Laura 
L.  (Foster)  Pettibone,  was  a  native  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts.  Her  family  was 
of  English  descent.  Rev.  Philo  C.  Petti- 
bone was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Mercer, 
when  the  son  Philo  F.  was  born.  Soon 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Fitchburg,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  remained  a  few  years, 
going  from  there  to  Stockholm,  New  York. 
Here  the  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the 
district  school  until  he  was  thirteen  years 
old.  His  father  then  sent  him  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  Academy  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  to 
prepare  for  college.  Having  completed  his 
pre])aratory  studies  in  the  West,  he  e^itered 
Beloit  College  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen, 
and  graduated  from  that  institution  with  the 
class  of  '62.  The  intention  of  young  Petti- 
bone at  this  time  was  to  prepare  himself  for 
one  of  the  professions,  but  as  he  was  only 
twenty-one  years  old  he  thought  it  wise  to 
first  acquire  some  practical  knowledge  of 
business.  He  accordingly  accepted  tem- 
porary employment  as  traveling  agent  for 
the  old  stationery  and  printing  house  of 
Culver,  Page  &  Hoyne  of  Chicago.  This 
little  digression  proved  to  be  an  important 
turning  point  in  his  life.  He  soon  showed 
marked  business  ability  and,  after  traveling 
one  year,  was  offered  a  permanent  position 
with  the  house.  In  accepting  this  he  aban- 
doned his  plans  for  a  professional  career  and 
devoted  himself  with  earnest  purpose  to  the 
stationery  and  printing  business.  Mr.  Petti- 
bone's  daily  contact  with  the  pioneer  business 
men  of  that  period  developed  in  him  the  en- 
terprising qualities  which  the  typical  Chicago 
man  is  jtresumed  to  possess.  Bright,  honest, 
and  industrious,  he  continued  to  grow  in  the 
estimation  of  his  employers,  until  in  1867  he 
was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
house.  In  1871,  when  the  business  was  in- 
,  corporated,   he    became    a    stockholder    and 
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was  elected  one  of  the  directors.  In  1881 
he  withdrew  from  Culver,  Page,  Hoyne  & 
Co.,  and  assisted  in  establishing  the  printing 
house  of  Brown,  Pettibone  &  Kelley,  now 
P.  F.  Pettibone  &  Co.  Mr.  Pettibone  al- 
though not  a  practical  printer,  has  made  a 
success  of  the  })rinting  business  and  its  cog- 
nate industries  and  has  been  connected  with 
it  during  his  entire  business  life.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1894,  Mr.  Pettibone  organized  his 
business  as  a  corporation,  under  the  same 
name,  and  consolidated  with  it  the  extensive 
plant  of  the  John  Morris  Company.  He 
thus  came  back  as  chief  into  the  same  busi- 
ness where  in  18C3  he  began  to  serve,  for 
the  John  Morris  Company  was  the  successor 
to  the  old  house  of  Culver,  Page,  Hoyne  & 
Co.  The  consolidated  manufacturing  de- 
partments, including  printing,  lithographing, 
blank  book  making,  general  binding  and 
letter-file  manufacturing,  are  now  located  in 
the  commodious  and  well  lighted  building, 
44  to  50  South  Desplaines  street.  The 
sales-rooms  and  general  offices  remain  at  48 
and  50  Jackson  street.  As  aj)pears  in  the 
beginning  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  Pettibone  be- 
gan his  career  with  a  liberal  education  and 
the  intention  of  joining  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  Although  he  eventually  em- 
barked in  mercantile  business  and  has  re- 
mained in  it  ever  since,  yet  his  studious 
habits  still  cling  to  him.  He  is  an  ardent 
lover  of  books  and  a  thoughtful  reader,  and 
as  a  writer  and  speaker  he  is  more  than  an 
amateur.  He  attracted  the  general  attention 
of  the  trade  as  a  writer  of  forcible  English 
in  April,  1886,  when  the  Chicago  Typo- 
graphical Union  was  about  to  order  a  strike. 
The  union  had  asked  that  printers  on  book 
and  job  woi-k  receive  the  same  wages  that 
were  then  paid  but  that  the  working  hours 
be  reduced  from  ten  to  eight.  In  reply  to 
this  demand  Brown,  Pettibone  &  Company 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  union  that  attracted 
wide   attention  and   became  a  sort  of  cam- 


paign docuiiicnt  in  the  agitation  of  this 
question.  It  was  a  clear,  logical  statement 
of  the  case,  showing  that  the  demands  as 
made  at  that  time  by  the  printers  were  un- 
reasonaljle.  It  even  convinced  the  printers 
themselves  that  they  were  in  the  wrong. 
Many  publishers  felt  that  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Pettibone's  letter  at  that  time  saved  the 
printing  business  from  a  general  strike.  He 
proved  in  his  letter  that  the  business  could 
not  stand  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  in 
its  output  without  any  reduction  in  expen- 
ses. It  must  not  be  understood  that  Mr. 
Pettibone  is  opposed  to  reducing  the  number 
of  hours  in  a  day's  work,  whenever  such  a 
reduction  will  be  of  real  and  permanent 
benefit,  because  he  is  not.  In  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  he  said  :  — 

"We  are  for  reform  in  work  and  wages 
whenever  there  is  good  call  for  it,  and" to 
any  practicable  extent.  We  are  every  time 
against  any  rich  man  who  grinds  the  faces 
of  the  poor.  We  are  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  all  deserving  wage 
workers  ;  but  the  most  needy  first.  We  are 
for  all  legitimate  methods  to  educate  and 
awaken  a  public  sentiment  and  sympathy 
which  may  assist  the  evolution  of  better 
pay  to  the  ill-paid  and  the  redress  of  what- 
ever is  oppressive." 

While  not  largely  addicted  to  public 
speaking  Mr.  Pettibone  sometimes  serves  as 
toast-master,  and  in  some  circles  is  well  re- 
garded as  an  after-dinner  speaker.  It  was 
at  a  banquet  given  by  the  United  Typothetie 
of  America,  held  in  Chicago,  October  20lh, 
1887,  that  Mr.  Pettibone,  in  responding  to 
the  toast  "The  Stationer,"  first  introduced 
himself  as  a  speaker  to  the  assembled  repre- 
sentation of  the  printing  and  publishing  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  Since  then  there 
has  not  been  a  national  meeting  of  the 
United  Typothetse  of  America  to  which  he 
has  iiot  received  an  invitation  to  speak. 
Mr.  Pettibone  is  a  quiet,  modest  man, 
gentle  and  courteous  in  his  demeanor.      He 
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is  a  man  of  high  eharat'ter  and  is  re.s|iected 
and  esteemed  by  all  wlio  know  him.  He 
has  been  nearly  all  his  life  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  church,  and  his  religion  is  a 
broad  and  generotis  philanthropy.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Chicago  Relief 
and  Aid  Society  and  the  Central  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Union 
League,  Illinois,  Sunset  and  Chicago  Yacht 
clubs.  Mr.  Pettibone  was  married  in  1866, 
to  Miss  Mary  C.  Talcott,  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  Hon.  Wait  Talcott,  of  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  a  prominent  citizen  of  that 
city  and  one  the  earlier  settlers  of  Winne- 
bago county.  Mr.  Pettibone  has  a  pleasant 
and  hospitable  home  on  Warren  Avenue. 


CHARLES  F.  GUNTHER. 

Charles  Fredebick  Gunthee,  a  i)romi- 
nent  citizen  of  Chicago,  president  of  the 
Libby  Prison  War  Museum  Association 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  was  born  in  Wildberg,  in  the  King- 
dom of  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  March  6, 
1837,  and  came  to  America  with  his  parents 
in  1842.  The  family  made  the  voyage  from 
Havre  to  New  York  in  a  sailing  vessel,  the 
trip  occupying  fifty-five  days.  After  study- 
ing the  country  a  short  time,  the  Gunthers 
settled  at  Columbia,  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Here  they  remained  nearly 
six  years,  removing,  in  18-18,  to  the  moun- 
tain district  of  Somerset  county,  in  the  same 
state.  Charles,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
received  his  early  education  in  select  schools 
at  Columbia  and  in  Somerset  county.  Dur- 
ing his  earliest  years  he  developed  the  love 
of  travel  and  adventure  for  which  he  has 
since  become  somewhat  remarkable.  He 
also  exhibited  rare  strength  of  character,  as 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  but  a  mere 
boy  in  years  he  took  the  contract  for  carry- 


ing the  mails  over  the  mountains  in  Somer- 
set county — a  distance  of  twenty  miles  and 
return,  for  which  service  he  received  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  diem.  Early  in  1850  the 
family  removed  to  Peru,  Illinois,  journey- 
ing by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  to 
Pittsburg,  thence  by  the  rivers  to  St.  Louis 
and  finally  up  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Illi- 
nois river.  At  Peru  young  Gunther  contin- 
ued his  attendance  at  school,  acquiring  an 
excellent  education.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
being  well  qualified  to  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness pursuit,  he  took  a  minor  clerkship  in  a 
general  store  near  his  home.  A  little  later 
he  became  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  where  he 
remained  a  suflicient  length  of  time  to  obtain 
a  practical  knowledge  of  pharmacy  and  also 
some  insight  into  medicine.  He  possessed 
many  qualities  which  would  have  insured 
his  success  in  the  medical  profession  had  he 
entered  ;  but  an  opening  in  the  postal  ser- 
vice occurred  about  this  time  and  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  and  became  manaoer 
of  the  Peru  office  after  a  few  months.  A 
year  or  two  subsequently  he  engaged  in 
banking  as  clerk  in  the  offices  of  Alex. 
Cruickshank,  who  conducted  a  large  busi- 
ness of  this  kind  and  was  also  the  represen- 
tative of  the  well-known  banking  house  of 
Messrs.  George  Smith  and  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. In  three  years  he  won  promotion  to 
the  responsible  position  of  cashier  of  the  es- 
tablishment. At  this  period  Peru  was  the 
headquarters  of  a  flourishing  ice-packing, 
grain  and  lumber  business.  It  occurred  to 
Mr.  Gunther  that  profitable  connection 
might  be  established  in  this  trade  between 
Peru  and  some  of  the  Southern  cities. 
Having  a  large  personal  acquaintance  among 
prominent  business  men  in  these  cities  he 
determined  to  make  a  tour  of  them  and  see 
what  might  be  done.  Accordingly,  in  the 
fall  of  I860,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the 
banking  house  and  began  his  investigations. 
He  visited  many  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
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South  and  finally  settled  in  Memjihis,  Tenn- 
essee, accepting  a  good  position  there  in  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Bohleu,  Wilson  and  Com- 
pany, the  leading  ice  firm  in  that  section. 
Not  long  after  he  effected  this  connection 
the  civil  war  broke  out.  Although  most  of 
the  Northern  men  resident  in  the  city  left  it 
hastily  for  a  more  congenial  locality,  Mr. 
Gunther  remained  at  his  post,  quitting  it 
only  when  the  extent  of  hostile  operations 
paralyzed  every  industry.  When  the  block- 
ade became  effective  and  all  mercantile  pur- 
suits practically  dead,  he  took  a  position  as 
purchasing  steward  of  the  steamer  Rose 
Douglas,  which  was  then  plying  the  Ark- 
ansas, Mississippi  and  other  rivers  in  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  government. 
After  a  brief  period  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  purser  of  this  steamer,  which 
was  subsequently  employed  in  all  the  south- 
ern rivers  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  in 
transporting  troops,  supplies  and  munitions 
of  war.  Blockaded  in  the  Arkansas  river  by 
the  capture  of  Memphis  and  New  Orleans, 
the  Rose  Douglas  was  subsequently  cap- 
tured and  burned  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas, 
by  General  Blunt's  army,  consisting  princi- 
j)ally  of  Kansas  troops.  Liberated  on  parole 
Mr.  Gunther  and  his  brother  officers  were 
courteously  entertained  by  the  federal  com- 
manders. When  arrangements  had  been 
completed  Mr.  Gunther  set  out  for  his  old 
home  in  Peru,  traveling  part  of  the  way  on 
horseback  and  finishing  the  journey  in  an 
old  stage  coach,  no  railroads  being  then  in 
operation  in  that  section.  A  few  months 
was  passed  filling  the  position  of  teller  of  a 
bank  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  during  the  illness 
of  the  regular  officer,  and  then  Mr.  Gunther 
came  to  Chicago,  arriving  in  this  city  in  1863. 
Here  he  soon  found  an  excellent  position 
as  traveling  salesman  for  the  large  whole- 
sale confectionery  house  of  C.  W.  Sanford ; 
and  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Southern  states  had  that  section  assigned  to 


him  as  his  sjiecial  field  of  oi)erations.  lie 
was  one  of  the  first  traveling  representatives 
of  a  Chicago  firm  to  visit  the  South  and  he 
met  with  marked  success.  Later  he  visited 
Euroj)e  in  the  interests  of  his  firm  and  while 
abroad  acquired  a  very  fluent  conversational 
knowledge  of  several  foreign  languages, 
which  be  has  since  strengthened  and  per- 
fected by  study  and  intercourse  with  persons 
of  European  birth.  Offered  an  increase  of 
salary  he  left  the  confectionery  business  to 
enter  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  as  travel- 
ing salesman  for  the  firm  of  Thompson, 
.Johnson  and  Company  of  Chicago,  and  for 
two  years  he  represented  his  new  employers 
in  the  western  states.  He  then  reentered 
the  confectionery  trade,  which  he  found 
a  more  congenial  field  for  his  talents,  as  the 
Chicago  i-epresentative  of  the  leading  New 
York  house  of  Greenfield,  Young  and  Com- 
pany, for  which  he  traveled  in  the  eastern 
and  middle  as  well  as  the  western  states. 
Mr.  Gunther  began  his  independent  busi- 
ness career  in  the  fall  of  1868,  by  opening  a 
store  at  25  Clark  street,  Chicago,  for  the 
sale  of  high  grade  confections,  it  being  the 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  city. 
The  famous  caramels,  now  manufactured 
and  sold  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
were  first  made  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Gun- 
ther, and  constitute  but  one  among  many 
novelties  given  by  him  to  the  public.  Los- 
ing his  fine  establishment  and  being  berefit 
of  all  his  resources  by  the  great  fire  of  1871, 
he  was  obliged  to  begin  anew  in  a  very  small 
way ;  but  undismayed  by  disaster  and  diffi- 
culty he  bent  every  energy  to  the  task  of 
recui)erating  his  fortune,  and  in  a  short  time 
regained  his  original  standing  and  was  again 
on  the  high  road  to  success.  Progressive  in  his 
ideas  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  given 
Chicago  the  finest  goods  of  their  class  ever 
offered  to  the  public  ;  and  his  artistic  tastes 
found  a  pleasing  satisfaction  in  building  and 
eniliellishina;  a  store  which  is  without  doul)t 
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one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautifully  ar- 
ranged in  the  world.  But  aside  from  the 
prominence  due  to  his  success  as  a  merchant 
and  manufacturer,  Mr.  Gunther  enjoys  con- 
siderable distinction,  both  as  a  traveler  and 
an  antiquarian.  Moved  by  an  intelligent 
desire  to  study  the  world's  progress  he  has 
attended  every  international  exhibition  of 
note  held  during  the  last  two  or  three  de- 
cades, and  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations 
abroad  has  traveled  from  "the  land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun"  to  the  region  of  the  Nile,  vis- 
iting every  European  country,  including 
Turkey,  and  also  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tripoli, 
Syria  and  Egypt.  During  his  sojourn  in  the 
"Holy  Land"  he  journeyed  from  Joppa  to 
Damascus,  visiting  all  the  sacred  shrines  and 
historical  localities  and  taking  a  double  in- 
terest in  what  he  saw  by  reason  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Holy  Writ  and  the 
mysteries  of  Masonry.  Thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  French,  German  and  Spanish 
languages,  as  well  as  the  English,  his  inter- 
course with  the  peojile  of  the  countries  he  vis- 
ited was  closer  and  much  more  varied  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  traveler,  and  his 
sojourns  in  the  several  European  capitals 
much  more  agreeable  and  intellectually  prof- 
itable. In  1879  Mr.  Gunther  visited  Mexico 
as  a  member  of  a  commission  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  up  trade  relations 
with  that  repnblic.  The  tour  of  this  commis- 
sion was  "one  continual  ovation"  and  as  the 
result  of  its  investigations  and  reports,  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  repub- 
lics received  a  decided  impetus  and  railroad 
communication  was  speedily  established. 
Possessed  of  an  ani])le  fortune,  Mr.  Gunther 
has  indulged  his  innate  tastes  as  an  antiqua- 
rian to  the  fullest  extent.  His  collection  of 
historical  manuscrii)ts  is  reputed  to  be  the 
finest  owned  by  any  individual  in  the  United 
States.  It  comprises  "manuscripts  of  the 
most  ancient  writings  of  the  world,  from  the 
stone  rolls  of  the  Assyrian  of  llic  I);ilivl(>nirm 


period,  and,  in  fact,  parchments  and  wri- 
tings on  papyrus  from  the  days  of  the  earli- 
est Pharaohs  down  to  modern  times."  His 
collection  of  Bibles  is  of  great  historic  value 
and  includes  "the  famous  Martha  Washing- 
ton Bible,  also  that  of  Washington's  sister 
Betty,  also  the  first  New  Testament  printed 
in  the  English  language  at  Worms,  Germany, 
by  Tindal,  about  1528,  and  all  of  the  first 
Bibles  printed  on  the  American  continent, 
including  the  Elliot  Indian  Bibles  and  the 
first  German  Bible,  by  Sauer,  1743,  and  the 
first  American  Bible,  by  Atkinson,  1782." 
In  his  collections  of  manuscripts  are  to  be 
found  an  autograph  of  Shakespeare  and 
original  manuscripts  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Tasso,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  Moliere 
and  other  celebrities,  including  kings, 
queens,  poets,  musicians,  authors  and  states- 
men. He  likewise  possesses  the  original 
manuscripts  of  "Home  Sweet  Home," 
"Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "Old  Grimes,"  and 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light."  His  historical  col- 
lection is  uusually  rich  and  varied,  and  be- 
sides many  prized  relics  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln,  contains  the 
famous  portrait  of  Columbus  by  Sir  Antonio 
Moro,  painted  about  1552,  from  a  miniature 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  palace  of  Pardo, 
Spain.  Washington  Irving  pronounced  this 
the  best  and  truest  likeness  of  Columbus  ex- 
tant, and  used  an  engraved  copy  of  it  as  a 
frontispiece  for  his  second  revised  English 
edition  of  his  Life  of  Columbus.  Other 
valuable  paintings  owned  by  him  are  six 
original  portraits  of  Washington,  including 
the  first  ever  made  of  him,  by  the  elder 
Peale,  and  also  the  only  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington's sister  Betty  and  her  husband.  A 
fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Cosmo- 
graphie  of  Martin  Waldseemuller — which  was 
the  first  book  that  gave  the  name  of  Ameri- 
ca to  the  New  World,  and  all  the  earliest 
maps  of  America,  are  likewise  to  be  found 
in  this   comiirehensivc  and    valuable  collec- 
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tion.  For  many  years  'Mr.  Guntlier  lias 
given  special  attention  to  bis  collection  of 
relics  of  tlie  late  civil  war,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  this  finest  in  this  country.  It  was  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  being  generously  loaned  by  the 
owner  and  exhibited  in  the  Libby  Prison 
War  Museum,  of  which  Mr.  Gunther  is 
president.  The  Libby  Prison  building  it- 
self was  brought  to  Chicago  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Gunther,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gray  and 
other  public-spirited  men  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Gunther  took  his  first  steps  in  Masonry  in 
1860,  and  by  regular  progi'ess  passed 
through  the  various  degrees  to  the  highest  of 
the  Ancient  Scottish  Rite,  namely,  that 
styled  the  Thirty -third  or  Sovereign  Grand 
Inspector-General,  Northern  Jurisdiction, 
United  States  of  America.  He  is  a  valued 
member  of  this  great  order  and  is  widely 
known,  both  here  and  abroad,  as  one  of  its 
leading  representatives.  He  is  a  prominent 
member  also  of  the  order  of  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine ;  also  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Chi- 
cago Academy  of  Science ;  also  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  League,  Iroquois  and 
Athletic  clubs.  His  first  vote  in  Chicago 
was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  twice  he 
voted  for  General  Grant ;  but  believing  in  a 
tariff  reform  and  ' '  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only"  he  gave  his  support  to  the  democratic 
platform  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  term 
and  still  continues  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gunther 
married  in  1869,  Miss  Jennie  Buruell,  of 
Lima,  Indiana,  a  lady  of  superior  education 
and  refinement.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gun- 
ther are  active  members  of  Grace  E])iscopal 
church  and  take  a  generous  part  in  charita- 
ble and  religious  work.  They  have  two 
children,  sons,  viz.,  Burnell,  aged  twenty- 
two,  now  completing  his  education  in 
the  European  universities  ;  and  Whitman, 
aged  twenty,  who  is  a  student  at  Yale  col- 
lege. 


BENJAMIN   THOMAS. 

BfiN.rAMiN  Thomas,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Western  Indiana  Railroad  Com- 
])any  and  the  Belt  Railway  Company  of 
Chicago,  was  born  October  28th,  1841.  His 
extraction  is  Welsh-Irish,  his  grandmother 
coming  from  the  north  of  Ireland  and  his 
grandfather  from  Wales.  Like  a  very  large 
jiercentage  of  men  who  have  gained  honora- 
V)le  distinction  and  achieved  great  success, 
lie  workeil  on  a  farm  in  boyhood,  with  only 
the  meagre  advantages  found  in  the  average 
farmer  boy's  life.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
realized  the  want  of  more  liberal  education 
and  courageously  resolved  to  acquire  it.  He 
studied  in  the  Lyceum  at  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  and  taught  classes  at  the  same  time, 
in  Latin,  mathematics  and  other  text  books. 
In  this  manner  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the 
Sophomore  class  in  Brown's  College,  Sche- 
nectady, New  York.  For  want  of  the 
money  absolutely  necessary  to  pay  expenses 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  cherished 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  collegiate  education 
and  engage  in  work.  Instead  of  returning 
to  the  farm  he  learned  telegraphy  and  en- 
tered the  field  of  employment  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  are  limited  only  by 
the  capacity  and  character  of  the  employe. 
About  the  year  1863  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Erie  railway,  now  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  as 
operator.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed night  train  dispatcher.  Afterwards 
by  comparatively  rapid  promotions  he  tilled 
the  positions,  successively,  of  day  train  dis- 
patcher, chief  dispatcher  and  train  master, 
until  187.3,  when  he  was  appointed  division 
superintendent  of  the  Delaware  division, 
headquarters  at  Port  Jervis.  He  was  next 
appointed  superintendent  of  transportation 
for  the  entire  line,  and  afterwards  assistant 
general  superintendent,  in  the  regular  line 
of  a<lvancement.      In  1883   his  final   promo- 
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tiim  ill  tliat  fomjiany  was   secured    nlien  lie 
was  appointed  general  superintendent.      Af- 
ter four  years  of  service  in  that   position  be 
resigned  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed 
general   superintendent  of   tbe  Chicago  and 
Atlantic  road,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
Twenty -four  years  he  served  the  Erie,  jiass- 
ing  up  through  all  the  grades,  acquiring  a 
thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  the  details 
in  every   grade  and   branch  of   the   service. 
He  remained  with  the  Chicago  and  Atlantic 
till  the   fall  of    1888,    when  he  was  elected 
vice-president  and    general    manager  of  the 
Chicago  and  Western   Indiana  railroa<l  and 
the  Belt  Railway  Company  of  Chicago.      In 
1890  he  was  elected   president  of  both  these 
companies  and   has   continued   to   hold   the 
position    by    successive    elections    until    the 
present  time.      The   career   of  Mr.    Thomas 
has  been  conspicuously  successful,   because 
the  elements  essential  to   success   are  found 
in  his  person   and  character.      As  a  boy  he 
possessed  a  strong,  healthful,  vigorous  con- 
stitution ;    ambition   that  was   not  satisfied 
with  jiresent  conditions   and   environments  ; 
a  will  that  dominated  his  actions  and  enabled 
him    to     withstand     vicious     allurements ; 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  persistence  in  pursu- 
ing a  chosen  line   of   employment.      He  dis- 
charged   the    duty    of    the    present    hour, 
patiently   and  conscientiously,  as  the  surest 
means  of  promotion   to  a  higher   plane  and 
more  important  duty.    He  won  his  way,  step 
by  step,  through  years  of  patient  toil,   each 
advancement  being  the  result  of  honest  ser- 
vice in  a  lower   position.       He  possesses  a 
comprehensive  and  practical   knowledge  of 
railroad   business  and  management.       Good 
executive   ability  enables  him  to  apply  the 
knowledge  to  all  the  complex  details  in  his 
administration  of  the  affairs   of  a  railroad 
company.      The  combination    of   experience 
in  subordinate  positions  and  executive  capac- 
ity   makes    the    broadest    qualifications    for 
railroad  management.   Mr.  Thomas  is  a  rigid  | 


disciplinarian  and  discharges  his  official 
duties  with  conscientious  fidelity  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  company.  He  is  eminently 
just  in  the  treatment  of  emi)loyes  ;  is  always 
approachable  by  them  ;  always  ready  to  hear 
grievances  and  redress  wrongs.  The  rela- 
tions of  mutual  confidence  are  maintained 
between  the  president  and  all  subordinates. 
He  possesses  tact  and  is  skilled  in  diplomacy. 
He  is  discreet,  a  good  listener  and  a  careful, 
thoughtful  speaker.  His  acquaintance  not 
only  with  railroad  officials,  but  also  with 
ship])ers  and  men  of  prominence  in  commer- 
cial anil  jirofessional  pursuits,  is  broad  and 
general.  In  social  intercourse  he  is  affable 
and  enjoys  a  wide  personal  popularity.  He 
has  literary  taste,  which  is  cultivated  not 
only  by  choice  reading,  but  also  by  associa- 
tion and  membership  in  several  literary 
societies  in  Chicago.  His  recreations  are 
elevating  in  character  and  comjianionship. 
His  perception  is  quick,  his  action  prompt 
and  resolute.  He  is  a  tireless,  indefatigable 
worker.  Fortified  with  remarkable  physical 
strength  and  capacity  for  endurance,  he  is 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  largest  results 
with  the  least  possible  fatigue.  His  cour- 
teous manner,  firmness  of  purpose  and  fidel- 
ity in  friendship  are  no  less  conspicuous  than 
his  regard  for  system  in  the  arrangement  of 
details  and  method  in  the  execution  of  busi- 
ness. 


HARRIS   A.   WHEELER. 

Among  the  younger  men  of  Chicago  who 
deserve  recognition  in  a  volume  of  selected 
biographies  is  General  Harris  Ansel  Wheeler. 
He  was  born  in  Orrington,  ]\[aine,  July 
30,  1850.  He  is  of  Scotch- Welsh-English 
descent.  His  father,  John  Douglas  AVheeler, 
born  in  Harpswell,  Maine,  October  26,  1816, 
was  the  fifth  generation  in  direct  lineage 
from  John  Douglas  Wheeler,  who  was  born 
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in  Scotland  about  1695.  His  mother,  Sarah 
Jones,  was  descended  from  Elijah  Jones, 
who  came  over  from  Wales  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  Her  grand- 
father was  also  Elijah  and  he  married 
Patience  Fisher,  whose  genealogy  is  traced 
to  Anthony  Fisher,  born  in  Suffolk  county, 
England,  A])ril  23,  1591.  He  cro.ssed  the 
Atlantic  witli  his  family  in  the  good  ship 
Rose,  and  landed  in  New  England,  June  26, 
1637.  The  frequency  with  which  the  names 
Thankful  and  Patience  and  Sarah  and 
Samuel  occur  in  these  genealogies  sufficiently 
attests  the  Puritanism,  while  Douglas  em- 
phasizes the  Scotch  lineage.  Harris  A. 
Wheeler,  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
only  son  of  John  Douglas  and  Sarah  (Jones) 
Wheeler.  His  education  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools  and  completed  before  he 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  that  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  own  living. 
While  yet  under  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
went  to  Bangor  and  engaged  as  bookkeeper 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  store 
of  F.  M.  Sabine,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years.  In  1869  he  came  west  as  far  as  De- 
troit and  entered  the  service  of  Allan  Shel- 
den  and  Company,  wholesale  dealers  in  dry 
goods,  remaining  there  until  1871.  Having 
a  strong  predilection  and  natural  aptitude 
for  military  affairs  he  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining an  appointment  in  the  regular  army. 
Being  assured  that  his  ambition  could  be 
more  readily  gratified  through  the  political 
agencies  in  his  old  home,  he  returned  to 
Maine,  and  the  following  year  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  receive  an  appointment  as 
second  lieutenant  of  infantry,  his  commis- 
sion bearing  date,  March  4,  1872.  While 
waiting  for  this  appointment  his  time  was 
occupied  with  the  duties  of  clerk  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Bangor.  After  serving  in 
the  army  nearly  two  years,  he  tendered  his 
resignation  and  re-entered  the  service  of  the 


First  National  Bank,  where  hv  remained  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  until  January,  1878. 
On  leaving  the  bank  he  came  west  a  second 
time  and  assumed  duties  in  a  broader  field, 
involving  larger  personal  responsibility. 
He  became  financial  manager  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Military  Academy  at  Orchard 
Lake,  as  the  personal  representative  of  Gov- 
ernor John  J.  Bagley,  of  Detroit.  On  tin- 
retirement  of  Governor  Bagley  in  1880,  Mr. 
Wheeler's  connection  with  the  academy 
ceased.  He  came  directly  to  Chicago  and 
accepted  emj)loyment  with  N.  K.  Fairbank, 
as  his  private  secretary,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds.  He,  also,  from  time  to  time, 
embraced  opportunities  to  connect  himself 
with  manufacturing  enterprises,  which  have 
proved  very  successful.  He  is  now  president 
of  the  Northwestern  Exj)anded  Metal  Com- 
pany, whose  large  factory  is  located  at 
Twenty -sixth  street  and  Stewart  avenue  ; 
president  of  the  Abbott  Machine  Company, 
which  has  a  factory  on  South  Canal  street  ; 
president  of  the  Chicago  Spring  Balance 
Company,  which  is  engaged  extensively  in 
the  manufacture  of  scales.  He  is  also  pres- 
ident of  the  Todd  Cotton  Harvester  Com- 
jiany,  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
labor-saving  machine  which  promises  to  rev- 
olutionize the  work  of  picking  cotton  in  the 
fields  as  Whitney's  invention  one  hundred 
years  earlier  revolutionized  the  separation  of 
the  fiber  from  the  seed.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  he  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Wheeler  railroad  coach  and  reclining 
seat,  with  factories  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  on 
Clinton  street,  Chicago.  Governor  Cullom 
recognized  the  military  capacity  of  Mr. 
Wheeler  by  conferring  upon  him  a  staff  ap- 
pointment, with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  July, 
1881.  The  same  compliment  was  bestowed 
by  Governor  Hamilton,  the  successor  of 
Governor  Cullom.  On  the  first  of  July, 
1884,  he  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  Second 
Regiment    of    Infantry,     Illinois    National 
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Guards,  a  position  which  he  held  with  credit 
to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  regiment, 
until  1890,  when  he  declined  re-election. 
A  prominent  business  man  of  Chicago,  for- 
merly an  officer  in  the  Second  Regiment 
says:  ••  NVlicn  Colonel  Wheeler  assumed 
command  it  was  quartered  on  the  second  and 
third  floors  of  a  l)uildingon  Randolph  street, 
near  Fifth  avenue.  The  entire  roster  of  the 
regiment  including  officers  and  privates  was 
only  three  hundred.  Under  his  administra- 
tion the  command  was  greatly  sti'engthened 
by  the  resignation  of  many  and  the  muster- 
ing of  a  larger  number  of  recruits  with  sol- 
dierly qualities.  In  a  short  time,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, the  rink  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
boulevard  and  Curtis  street  was  purchased 
and  converted  into  an  armory.  When  the 
1st  Illinois  Cavalry  disbanded,  the  four  com- 
panies comprising  it  united  with  the  Second 
Infantry,  making  a  full  regiment  of  twelve 
companies.  The  armory  on  Michigan  ave- 
nue, near  Monroe  street,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Cavalry,  was, turned  over, 
and  since  that  time  the  Second  Regiment  has 
used  both  armories."  Conscious  of  the 
power  of,  martial  music  as  an  inspiration  to 
pride  and  courage,  the  young  Colonel  de- 
cided soon  after  assuming  command,  to 
organize  and  equip  a  regimental  band.  For 
that  purpose  he  appointed  Prof.  A.  D.  Har- 
low as  band-master  and  rendered  him  the 
necessary  financial  support.  In  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time  the  new  organization  be- 
came celebrated  as  the  best  concert  band 
west  of  New  York  and  the  best  military 
band  in  the  United  States.  Colonel  Wheel- 
er's genius  for  military  affairs,  su))plemented 
by  service  in  the  army  and  management  of 
the  Michigan  Academy,  and  directed  by 
executive  ability  of  a  high  order,  brought 
the  Second  Regiment  up  to  a  standard  of 
excellence  in  discipline  rarely  equaled  in 
militia  ortraiiizalioiis.      Under  his   command 


it  rendered  valuable  service  when  called  out 
by  the  Governor  during  the  stock  yards' 
strike  some  years  ago,  a  service  distinguished 
HI)  loss  by  the  Tuoderation  and  gentlemanly 
bearing  of  the  soldiers  than  by  their  disci- 
pline and  courage.  When  he  retired  in 
1890,  the  regiment  was  completely  officered 
and  the  regulation  complement  of  more  than 
a  thousand  men,  fully  equipped  with  modern 
arms,  accoutrements  and  paraphernalia,  in- 
cluding the  full  dress  regulation  uniform  of 
the  United  States  Infantry  was  occupying 
comfortable,  commodious  quarters.  Better 
than  all  and  above  all,  he  had  secured  and 
retained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire 
regiment,  and  the  retirement  occasioned  uni- 
versal regret  on  the  part  of  his  comrades. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  but  quite  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor tendered  him  the  a])pointment  of  com- 
mander of  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  conferring  upon  him  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General,  by  a  commission  dated 
June2-t,  1893.  General  Wheeler  is  repub- 
lican in  politics  and  Congi'egational  in  relig- 
i(in.  His  activity  in  politics  is  prompted  by 
principle  rather  than  self-seeking.  His  re- 
lationship to  the  church  may  be  regarded  as 
an  inheritance,  because  his  parents  were 
members  of  the  Congregational  church. 
He  was  married  in  Chicago,  July  3rd,  1884, 
to  Miss  Anna  M.  Ayer,  daughter  of  Caj)tain 
John  Ayer,  formerly  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
who  was  killed  in  the  liattle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, during  her  infancy.  Their  only  child, 
iMalcolm  Locke  Wheeler,  was  born  July  2, 
1885.  He  was  made  a  Master  Mason  in 
Bangor,  in  1 876,  and  the  following  year 
took  the  several  degrees  of  .the  chapter  and 
the  conimandery.  After  coming  west  he 
procured  a  dimit  from  St.  John's  Cora- 
mandery  at  Bangor  and  placed  his  member- 
ship with  Detroit  No.  1,  until  1881,  when 
he  became  a  member  of  Apollo  Commandery 
of  Chicaao.      At    the    annual    election    in 
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1884,  he    was    chosen   Captain  General;    in 

1885,  Generalissimo,  and  for  two  succeeding 
years  Eminent  Commander.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Oriental  Consistory,  having 
taken  the  degrees  of  Scottish  Rite  Masonry 
to  the  32d  degree  in  1882.  General  Wheel- 
er's success  in  business  may  be  attributed  in 
a  large  measure  to  his  executive  ability, 
quick  perception  and  e.xcellent  judgment. 
His  perception  is  intuitive  and  his  decision 
witliout  hesitation,  argument  or  doubt. 
Immediate  action  follows  prompt  decision. 
Endowed  with  such  qualifications  he  is  en- 
abled to  manage  concerns  involving  varied 
interests  and  to  dispose  of  business  rapidly 
with  the  quiet  serenity  of  one  who  is  con- 
scious of  his  own  mastery  of  the  situation. 
His  manner  is  genial  and  magnetic,  qualities 
which  inspire  in  soldiers  enthusiasm  for  a 
commander.  His  social  characteristics  may 
be  estimated  by  his  membership  in  some  of 
the  best  clubs  :  The  Chicago,  Union  League, 
Hlinois,  Washington  Park,  Chicago  Athlet- 
ic, Fellowship,  Argo  and  Forty. 


JOHN  B.   KIRK. 


John  B.  KiKic  was  born  in  Utica,  New 
York,  November  8,  1842.  He  is  the  second 
son  of  the  late  James  S.  Kirk,  who  removed 
from  Utica,  New  York,  to  Chicago  in  1859 
and  there  founded  the  house  of  James  S. 
Kirk  and  Company,  which  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1886,  was  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive manufacturers  of  soaps,  perfumes,  etc., 
in  this  country.  He  was  born  In  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  though  his  father,  James  A.  Kirk, 
emigrated  to  America  when  the  son  was  an 
infant,  settling  in  Montreal,  Canada.  Here 
James  S.  grew  to  manhood  and  married 
Nancy  Ann  Dunning,  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 
In  his  l)oyhood  John  B.  attended  the  jiub- 
lic  schools  in  Utica,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 


teen, wiien   by   reason  of  the  removal  of  his 
l)arents  to   Chicago   he  was  obliged  to   leave 
the  Utica  schools,  he  had  acquired  a  sound 
English  education.      Had  he  yielded  to  his 
own  desire  he  would  have  espoused  a  profes- 
sional career,  possibly  that  of  a  physician, 
as  his  tastes  ran  in  the  direction  of  medical 
studies.      But  the  wishes  of  his  father  were 
too  highly  respected  to  be  questioned,  and 
when  the  elder  Kirk  suggested  that  his  son 
enter  into  and  continue  after  him  the  great 
business  he  had  founded  and  so  successfully 
developed,  the  youth  put  aside  his  personal 
preferences    and    entered    upon    a   business 
career.      Under  his  father's  eye  he  was  in- 
ducted into  all  the  mysteries  of  chemistry  con- 
nected with   the  manufacture  of  the  varied 
products  turned  out  by  the  firm.      He  was 
also  instructed  in  bookkeeping  and  business 
methods.      After   serving  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship and  having  shown  his  fitness  to  be 
promoted,  he  was  taken   into  the  firm  as  a 
partner.      Under  such  a  thorough  tutor  the 
son  became  an   adept  in  every   department 
and   while    he    was    still    a    young    man    he 
shared  with  his  father  in  the  responsibility 
of  management.      When  the  business  of  the 
firm    was    temporarily     prostrated     by    the 
destruction    of    its   plant  in    the    disastrous 
conflagration  of  1871,  which  entailed  a  loss 
to  the  firm  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  Mr.  Kirk  was  active  in  the  work  of 
reorganization.      In  this  he  had  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Kirk 
family    and    the    business    was    soon    again 
placed  upon  a  substantial  foundation.      The 
site  occupied  by  the  plant  of  James  S.  Kirk 
and  Company  is  historic  from  the  fact  that 
upon  it  was  reared  the  first  house  built  in 
Chicago.       The  structure   was   a   mere  hut, 
erected  by  a  hermit,  who  chose  this  spot  for 
his  abode  at  the  dawn  of   the  century.     The 
plant  itself  is  as  perfect  as  human  ingenuity 
and  liberal  expenditure  of  money  can  make 
it.     Its  output  in  soap  alone  exceeds  seventy 
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millions  of  pounds  annually,  besides  a  very 
large  output  of  other  products.  The  busi- 
ness policy  devised  and  so  successfully  fol- 
lowed by  the  esteemed  founder  of  the  firm 
has  been  faithfully  pursued  by  his  sons  and 
successors  and  the  results  have  borne  out  the 
wisdom  in  which  it  was  conceived.  Accus- 
tomed in  his  business  to  large  money  tran- 
sactions, Mr.  Kirk  acquired  a  thorough 
experience  as  a  financier,  which  was  soon 
perceived  in  the  monetary  world  and  led  to 
his  being  chosen  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
In  1890  he  was  elected  president  of  this 
bank  and  retained  this  position  until  1894. 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  worthy 
father,  Mr.  Kirk,  prompted  thereto  also  by 
his  own  tastes  and  sympathies,  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  North-Western  University  at 
Evanston,  one  of  the  leading  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  west,  and  at  present  attended 
by  over  two  thousand  students  in  all  depart- 
ments. He  is  a  trustee  of  this  institution  and 
also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  ; 
and  has  always  been  ready  to  assist  both 
financially  and  otherwise,  any  project  hav- 
ing the  good  of  the  University  for  its  object. 
For  the  encouragement  of  oratory  and  elo- 
cution he  has  provided  an  annual  prize  of 
one  hundred  dollars  "to  be  awarded  to  the 
successful  competitor  in  the  annual  oratori- 
cal contest  held  by  the  senior  students  of 
the  University."  This  contest  is  one  of  the 
most  intesting  events  of  the  collegiate  year, 
and  has  already  done  wonders  in  improving 
the  oratory  and  elocution  of  the  students. 
A  resident  of  Evanston  for  many  years  Mr. 
Kirk  has  made  a  host  of  friends  and  admir- 
ers by  his  upright  and  honorable  life,  active 
sympathies  and  general  usefulness.  He  dis- 
penses a  most  generous  hospitality  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  in  the  matter 
of  charity  he  may  always  be  relied  upon  to 
aid  deserving  persons  or  projects.  The  solid 
(lualitics   wliich   made  his  father  one   of  the 


most  respected  men  in  Chicago  have  de- 
scended to  the  son  in  a  marked  degree.  Mr. 
Kirk  was  married  on  October  4,  1866,  to 
Miss  Susie  MacVean,  daughter  of  Mr.  D. 
MacVean,  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Kirk  presides 
with  grace  and  dignity  over  her  household 
and  is  no  less  active  than  her  husband  in  true 
philanthropy.  The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kirk  consists  of  four  children  —  James  M., 
Frederick  I.,  Josephine  and  Susie. 


PAUL  O.    STENSLAND. 

Paul  O.  Stensland  was  born  in  Sandeid 
Stavanger  Amt,  Norway,  on  the  ninth  day 
of  May,  1847,  the  fifth  son  in  a  family  of 
nine  children.  Young  Stensland  grew  up  in 
the  healthful  surroundings  of  farm  life  in 
his  native  land  and  received  his  early  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict. He  made  good  use  of  his  time  at 
study  and  had  a  great  faculty  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he 
left  the  family  home  and  farm  and  traveled 
to  Hindostan,  Asia.  In  this  new  field  he  la- 
bored with  his  characteristic  energy  and  suc- 
cess. He  immediately  connected  himself 
with  the  cotton  and  wool  industries  of  India 
and  became  a  large  buyer.  For  nearly  six 
years  he  traveled  extensively  through  that 
country  in  the  interest  of  his  business.  In 
the  success  which  crowned  his  efforts,  at  that 
early  age,  in  a  land  so  exclusive  and  peculiar 
as  Hindostan,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  business 
instincts  and  foresight  which  marked  Mr. 
Stensland's  early  career.  His  residence  in 
the  East  he  made  good  use  of,  not  only  to 
transact  business,  but  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  experience  by  travel.  From  Cape  Com- 
orin  to  the  Himalayas,  and  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Brahmapootra  he  traveled,  gaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the 
l)eople  and  the  physical  features  of  the  conn- 
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try.  After  a  residence  of  five  aii<l  a  half 
years  among  the  Hindoos  he  returned,  in  the 
fall  of  1870,  to  his  native  land  to  visit  his 
parents.  His  return  was  most  timely,  for 
his  parents,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
delicate  health,  both  died  during  his  short 
stay  of  three  months.  This  severe  family 
bereavement,  and  the  natural  disposition  for 
venture  which  he  possessed,  prompted  him 
to  again  leave  his  home.  This  time  he  chose 
Chicago  as  the  field  of  his  future  labors.  He 
arrived  here  in  the  spring  of  1871  and  has 
resided  here  uninterruptedly  ever  since.  His 
first  venture  here  was  in  the  dry  goods  trade. 
His  efforts  were  successful,  and  for  fourteen 
years  he  carried  on  a  lucrative  business.  In 
1885  he  entered  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
business,  and  four  years  later  he  opened  a 
private  lianking  house.  This  enterprise  was 
so  successful  that  it  warranted  him  in  chang- 
ing it  to  a  state  bank  in  1891.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  Avenue  State 
bank  ;  and  because  of  his  efticient  and  busi- 
ness-like management  of  its  affairs  he  has 
gained  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
business  men  of  the  district.  Mr.  Stensland 
is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  ceme- 
tery of  Mount  Olive,  and  also  the  publisher 
of  the  Scandinavian  newspaper,  Norden. 
He  has  large  real  estate  interests  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  city.  For  nine 
years,  from  1879  to  1888,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education,  a  position  to 
which  he  brought  his  large  business  experi- 
ence and  varied  knowledge  with  good  effect, 
and  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  the  ener- 
gy and  executive  ability  di8j)layed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  member  and  chairman 
of  the  most  imj)ortant  committees.  Another 
honor  was  paid  to  Mr.  Stensland  by  Mayor 
Cregier,  who  appointed  him  a  member  of  a 
cominittee  in  connection  with  Ferd.  W.Peck, 
General  Fitz  Simons  and  Washington  Hes- 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  charter 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.     On  the  occasion  of 


the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  W.  Scott,from 
the  directory  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Stensland.  He  was  reelected  in 
Ai)ril,  1892.  This  was  a  high  compliment 
paid  to  him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  one  to 
which  he  was  justly  entitled  as  a  repi-esenta- 
tive  man,  and  for  the  character  of  high  busi- 
ness ability  which  he  has  earned.  Very  few 
of  the  many  excellent  and  able  men  who  di- 
rected the  working  of  this  great  national  un- 
dertaking, brought  so  much  experience  and 
varied  knowledge  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  did  Director  Stensland.  To  knowl- 
edge of  the  people,  the  languages  and  the 
geography  of  Asia,  he  adds  an  extensive 
travel  through  Europe  ;  but  he  has  not  con- 
tented himself  with  travel  in  the  old  world 
— his  inquiring  mind  has  sought  informa- 
tion, not  only  by  careful  study,  but  by  years 
of  travel  through  the  new  world.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Stensland  is  a  democrat,  but  only 
takes  that  intei-est  in  elections  which  he  con- 
siders the  duty  of  every  good  citizen.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church  and 
while  earnest  in  the  defense  of  its  doctrine 
and  teachings  he  is  tolerant  and  liberal.  He 
is  a  memljer  of  the  Iroquois  Club  and  sev- 
eral Scandinavian  organizations.  Mr.  Stens- 
land was  married  in  August,  1871,  to  Karen 
Quei-k,  daughter  of  Torris  Eide,  of  Sond- 
hordland,  Norway.  The  result  of  this  hap- 
py union  is  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
In  the  companionshijj  of  his  devoted  wife, 
and  in  the  affection  of  his  children,  he  en- 
joys his  greatest  happiness.  Few  men  more 
fully  deserve  or  more  enjoy  the  smiles  and 
sunshine  of  a  happy  home  than  Mr.  Stens- 
land, and  few  men  exert  themselves  more  to 
surround  it  with  every  comfort  and  luxury. 
His  son,  Theodore,  is  a  student  at  Harvard. 
His  daughter  is  married  to  Dr.  Karl  Sand- 
berg,  of  this  city.  Tradition  informs  us, 
and  learned  archaeologists  confirm  the  state- 
ment, that  a  number  of  bold  and  experienced 
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Sfaniliiiaviau  seamen,  led  by  Lief  Eriuksoii, 
visited  this  country  in  the  tenth  century — 
four  hundred  years  before  Columbus  crossed 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world 
the  existence  of  a  new  continent.  These 
hardy  Norsemen  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
race  that  at  present  inhabit  the  rugged  soil 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  which 
has  given  to  the  world  such  men  as  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  "Lion  of  the  North,"  Karl 
Linne,  better  known  by  his  Latinized  name, 
Linnieus,  and  in  our  own  day  the  celebrated 
inventor  of  battle-ships,  Ericson.  No  race 
has  done  more,  in  j>roportionto  its  members, 
to  build  up  and  to  defend  this  great  western 
republic  than  the  intelligent  and  industrious 
sons  of  the  northern  peninsula.  Paul  O. 
Stensland,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  stands 
forth  not  only  as  a  representative  citizen  of 
this  great  commonwealth,  but  also  as  a  stur- 
dy type  of  the  proud  and  ancient  nationality 
from  which  he  comes.  He  is  the  enxbodi- 
ment  of  the  energetic,  resourceful  and  ear- 
nest character  of  his  Scandinavian  country- 
men. 


WALTER  OLDS. 

Hon.  Walter  Olds,  late  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  is  a  resident  of 
Chicago.  He  was  born  in  Morrow  county, 
Ohio,  in  1846.  He  descended  from  the  best 
New  England  stock,  his  genealogy  hav- 
ing been  traced  to  ancestors  who  lived  in 
Connecticut  in  1669.  His  ancestors  were 
distinguished  for  patriotism  and  exalted 
character.  His  grandfather  served  in  the 
continental  army  during  the  revolution,  and 
his  father  enlisted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  in 
the  war  of  1812.  His  father,  Benjamin 
Olds,  was  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  not  a  pas- 
tor under  the  control  of  the  conference  and 


the  bishop.  He  was  a  preacher  of  ability 
and  moral  excellence,  whose  ministrations 
were  in  places  of  his  own  choosing.  His 
mother,  before  her  marriage,  was  Miss 
Abigail  Washburn,  a  lady  endowed  richly 
with  the  graces  of  Christianity  and  the  vir- 
tues that  adorn  refined  womanhood.  With 
such  a  lineage  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Walter  inherited  traits  of  character  that  in- 
here in  the  best  and  noblest  manhood,  and 
these  were  strengthened  and  developed  by 
careful  training  and  education,  received 
from  intelligent  Christian  parents.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  also  yielded  to  the 
])atriotic  impulse  and  enlisted  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-Fourth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  in  which  he  served  to  the  close  of 
the  war.  Afterwards  he  pursued  his  studies 
in  school  and  read  law  with  his  brother. 
Major  James  Olds,  at  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio. 
In  January,  1869,  he  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  supreme  court,  and  in  Aj)ril  fol- 
lowing removed  to  Indiana,  locating  at 
Columbia  City.  He  formed  a  professional 
partnership  with  A.  Y.  Hooper,  an  estab- 
lished lawyer,  and  shared  in  a  lucrative 
practice  from  the  very  beginning.  Four 
years  later  he  married  Miss  Marie  J.  Merritt, 
of  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio.  He  gave  his  un- 
divided attention  to  the  practice  of  law  until 
1876,  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  repub- 
licans and  elected  to  represent  the  counties 
of  Whitley  and  Kosciusko  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate. He  served  his  constituency  creditably 
during  the  sessions  of  1877  and  1879, 
though  he  was  not  beguiled  by  the  allure- 
ments of  political  life  to  abandon  his  profes- 
sion. In  1884  he  was  elected  circuit  judge 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  Ascending  the 
bench  of  the  circuit  court  almost  a  year  after 
election  he  soon  evinced  special  qualifica- 
tions for  the  functions  and  duties  of  a 
judicial  office.  In  November,  1888,  although 
his  terra  as  circuit  judge  was  only  half  com- 
pleted, he  was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme 
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court  of  the  state,  and  inducted  into  office 
January,  1889,  the  youngest  member  of  that 
court  and  one  of  the  youngest  judges  ever 
elected  in  the  history  of  the  state.      Some  of 
the  most   important   decisions  rendered   by 
that  tribunal  during  his  connection  with  it 
were  written  by  him.      The  number  of  polit- 
ical and  constitutional  cases  was  unusually 
large,  involving  questions  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment,   legal    construction    and     political 
rights.     If  an  opinion  of  the  court,  in  which 
he  concurred,  did  not  seem  explicit  enough 
in  the  argument,  he  wrote  a  concurring  opin- 
ion, stating  ai)tly,  directly  and  forcibly,  with- 
out tergiversation,  precisely  what  the  decision 
intended    to    decide    and    the    reason   of   it. 
His  dissenting  opinion  in  a  case  was  equally 
terse  and  all  of  his  opinions  were  the  result 
of  painstaking  research,  written  on  his  con- 
science.     After  a  service  of  four  years  and 
five  months  on  the  supreme  bench,    he  re- 
signed and  removed  to  Chicago,  to  reenter 
the  practice  of  law  in  a  broader  field.      He 
formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.   Charles  F. 
Griffin,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  of  Indi- 
ana,   who    was    already    established    in    the 
city.     The  firm  is   one  able  to  comman<l  a 
lucrative    business    from    the    best    sources. 
Judge   Olds  became   enamored  of   the    law 
when  a  boy  and  his  regard  for  it  increased 
in  later  years  with  the  intensity   of  a  first 
love.      In  practice  he  is  equally  faithful  to  a 
client  and  earnest  in  his  behalf,  whether  tlie 
pecuniary  interest  is  large  or  small.      As  a 
counselor   he    is   safe    and    honorable.      His 
statement  of  a  fact  is  never  questioned,  and 
his  construction  of  law  is  usually  accepted. 
His  manner  is  uniformly  dignified  and  cour- 
teous.    In  the  examination  of  witnesses  his 
evident    purpose    is    to    disclose    the    truth 
rather  than  to  confuse  the  witness.     As  an 
advocate  he  impresses  the  jury  by  his  sin- 
cerity and  clearness  of  statement.      He  has  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  law, 
a   high    sense   of   justice   and    integrity   of 


character.  His  briefs  are  strong,  pliilosoplii- 
cal  arguments,  in  which  an  epitome  of  the 
facts  proved  is  supported  by  his  theory  of 
the  law  in  a  terse,  logical  statement.  He 
possesses  the  mental  characteristics  and  per- 
sonal qualities  most  desirable  in  a  lawyer  or 
a  judge.  His  mind  is  well  poised  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  judicially.  He 
listens  courteously,  considers  deliberately 
and  decides  impartially.  He  hears  a  case 
without  prejudice  and  renders  judgment 
without  bias.  His  judicial  opinions  are 
characterized  by  clearness  of  expression  and 
cogency  of  reasoning.  His  statement  is 
direct  and  forceful,  his  meaning  never 
obscure.  In  social  intercourse  he  is  genial 
and  popular.  His  wife  is  a  true  gentle- 
woman, with  personal  accomplishments  and 
exceptional  mental  force,  loyal  and  devoted 
in  her  domestic  attachments.  She  is  a 
woman  of  excellent  judgment,  well  versed 
on  all  important  topics.  Their  only  child, 
Lee  Merritt,  passed  through  the  preparatory 
department  of  Wabash  College  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Michigan  Military  Aca- 
demy. He  is  now  pursuing  a  classical 
course  in  the  Northwestern  University. 


EGBERT   W.   GILLETT. 

As  an  example  of  the  success  which 
may  be  attained  by  sturdy  endeavor,  even 
when  the  seeker  is  a  poor  lad  in  compe- 
tition with  men  of  wealth  and  long-estab- 
lished business  reputation,  the  life  history 
of  Egbert  W.  Gillett  is  worthy  of  study. 
Mr.  Gillett  was  born  at  Dexter,  Jefferson 
county,  New  York.  His  parents  were  Paul 
W.  and  Caroline  IT.  (Rogers)  Gillett,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Jefferson  county. 
Mr.  Gillett's  father  was  for  some  years  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  in  Watertown, 
New  York,  but  removed  to  Chicago  in  1852, 
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when  Egbert  was  hut  four  years  olil,  and 
started  a  manufacturing  establishment  in 
which  the  boy,  as  he  grew  older,  was  em- 
ployed. Young  Gillett  received  a  good  ed- 
ucation in  the  Chicago  public  schools  and 
at  Wheaton  College,  after  leaving  which  he 
began  with  his  father  the  manufacture  of 
flavoring  extracts,  etc.,  in  a  small  way  in  a 
basement  at  257  S.  Clark  street.  This  was  in 
1862,  and  from  this  modest  beginning  has 
grown  a  business  which  amounts  now  to 
over  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  commercial  travellers  who  sell  Mr. 
Gillett's  goods  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Previous  to  the 
great  fire,  October  9th,  1871,  they  had  re- 
moved their  factory  to  61  Michigan  avenue, 
and  when  the  fire  came  their  entire  plant 
was  swept  away  in  a  night.  The  next  day, 
with  characteristic  enterprise,  they  re-opened 
at  51  West  Lake  street,  and  remained  there 
until  the  burnt  district  was  rebuilt,  when 
they  secured  new  quarters  at  38  and  4-1 
Michigan  avenue.  In  1882  Mr.  Gillett  bought 
his  father's  entire  interest,  and  became  sole 
owner  of  the  business,  which  thrived  so  well 
under  his  management  that  in  1887  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  larger  quarters.  He  se- 
cured the  land  at  9-15  River  street,  and 
erected  a  six  story  and  basement  building 
67x100  feet,  all  of  which  is  used  in  his  busi- 
ness,—  the  manufacture  of  magic  yeast  cakes, 
baking  powder,  flavoring  extracts,  etc.,  and 
he  now  controls  one  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  two  large  factories,  the  one  on  River 
street,  Chicago,  where  he  employs  250  hands; 
and  another  at  32  and  34  West  Front  street, 
Toronto,  Canada,  where  a  large  number  of 
operatives  prepare  goods  for  the  Canadian 
trade.  In  addition  to  these  enterprises  Mr. 
Gillett  owns  the  controlling  stock  in  and  is 
president  of  the  Champion  Chemical  Works 
at  38-40  Michigan  avenue,  which  he  estab- 
lished  in  1885,  and  which  is  doing  a  very 


prosperous  business.  The  methods  by  which 
success  has  been  secured  are  of  interest  to 
all,  whether  they  are  beginners  or  veterans 
in  trade.  "Any  man  of  energy  can  get  rich 
if  he  desires,  and  is  willing  to  undergo  strict 
economy,"  says  Mr.  Gillett,  and  results  bear 
out  his  assertion.  Mr.  Gillett  was  one  of 
seven  children  in  a  family  where  the  value 
of  money  was  early  learned  by  its  scarcity. 
He  became  impressed  at  a  youthful  age  with 
the  necessity  of  saving  as  well  as  earn- 
ing, and  has  ever  since  adhered  to  this  pol- 
icy. He  began  paying  his  way  at  home  when 
he  was  sixteen,  and  laying  up  something  be- 
sides, and  when  he  was  twenty  he  had  ac- 
cumulated §3,000.  This  he  did  by  working 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  never 
allowing  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest 
dollar  escape  him.  In  this  way  he  earned 
from  f30  to  S35  per  week,  and  from  this 
income  saved  the  $3,000,  with  which  he 
bought  an  interest  in  his  father's  business. 
Nor  did  this  industry  cease  when  Mr.  Gillett 
embarked  in  trade  on  his  own  account,  for 
every  dollar  that  he  earned  above  the  actual 
expense  of  living  was  either  put  carefully 
away  or  used  in  extending  and  enlarging  the 
business.  He  formed  his  plans  slowly  and 
methodically,  and  adhered  to  them  with  a 
l)ertinacity  that  conquered  all  opposition. 
Hard  times  he  had,  to  be  sure,  the  same  as 
all  other  young  tradesmen  experience,  but 
his  economical  habits  and  sound  business 
tactics,  coupled  with  a  moral  force  and 
energy  unusual  in  one  so  young,  carried  him 
to  success.  Mr.  Gillett's  characteristics  are 
well  summed  up  in  the  following  statement 
by  a  representative  Chicago  business  man, 
who  has  known  him  long  and  intimately: 
•'I  have  known  Mr.  Gillett  intimately  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  business  men  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  deservedly  so,  for  he  is  the 
soul  of  honor  and  integrity  in  all  his  deal- 
ings.     These    sterling    qualities,     combined 
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witl)  great  energy,  perseverence  and  sound 
judgiuent,  have  marked  bis  entire  business 
career  in  Chicago.  Starting  out  in  life  with 
no  other  capital  than  a  liberal  education,  he 
soon  solved  the  great  problem  of  success  by 
learning  the  value  of  money.  There  are 
thousands  of  young  men  in  this  city  to-day 
that  are  doomed  to  the  tread-mill  of  exist- 
ence simply  because  they  have  not  learned 
this  important  lesson."  Mr.  Gillett  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  League,  Illinois  and 
Washington  Park  clubs;  a  director  in  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank  and  the 
Chicago  Opera  House  Company,  and  is 
prominent  in  many  other  corporations  and 
associations.  He  has  been  a  careful  and 
successful  investor  in  real  estate,  and  now 
has  large  holdings  in  Chicago  and  Ohio 
realty.  In  politics  Mr.  Gillett  has  been  all 
his  life  a  republican,  and  has  a  warm  inter- 
est in  party  success.  He  has  been  many 
times  solicited  to  accept  office,  but  has  al- 
ways declined.  Mr.  Gillett  is  an  attendant 
at  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  of 
which  he  is  also  a  trustee,  and  holds  a  simi- 
lar position  in  the  Illinois  College  at  Jack- 
sonville. He  was  married  July  25lh,  18C8, 
and  has  two  children, — Lillian  May  and 
Charles  W.  Gillett.  His  handsome  resi- 
dence, 3334  Michigan  avenue,  is  in  one  of 
the  Unest  blocks  in  the  city. 


HENRY    E.   WEAVER. 

Henry  Erastus  Weaver,  a  representa- 
tive business  man  of  Chicago,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  operators  in  the  coal  industry  in 
the  state  of  Illinois,  was  born  at  Cambria, 
Niagara  county,  New  York,  on  October 
27th,  1854.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Erastus 
B.  Weaver,  also  a  native  of  Niagara  county. 
The  latter  followed  farming  until  middle 
life,  when  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 


furniture  at  Lockport,  New  York,  where  he 
rose  to  distinguished  j)rominence  both  as  a 
business  man  and  citizen.  He  was  a  fearless 
champion  of  the  slaves,  and  by  every  means 
at  his  command  strove  to  secure  their  free- 
dom. His  pronounced  anti-slavery  utter- 
ances on  all  occasions  stamped  him  as  a  man 
of  unswerving  devotion  to  principle,  reso- 
lute and  ardently  desirous  of  seeing  achieved 
that  which  he  advocated  so  honestly  and  elo- 
quently. He  not  only  demanded  emancipa- 
tion, hut  worked  hard  to  secure  it,  and 
while  waiting  felt  it  to  be  neither  sin  nor 
crime  but  a  humane  duty  to  assist  those  who 
were  struggling  to  escape  from  an  inhuman 
and  unholy  bondage.  For  many  years  he 
maintained  at  his  own  house  a  depot  of  the 
so-called  "underground  railway,"  and  many 
fugitive  slaves  were  assisted  by  him  in  se- 
curing their  freedom,  wliich  then  was  only 
to  be  found  "across  the  border."  Nomi- 
nation to  public  office  was  proffered  to  him 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  he  always 
declined  the  honor.  His  wife,  the  mother 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  w'as  of  the  well- 
known  New  England  family  of  Phelps.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Louise  Elizabeth  Phelps, 
and  was  a  daughter  of  Alfred  Phelps,  of 
Leroy,  New  York,  in  which  town  she  was 
l)orn.  The  earlier  years  of  Henry  E.  Weaver 
were  spent  on  his  father's  farm  at  Cambria; 
and  at  the  district  schools  in  that  locality 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education. 
Upon  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Lockport 
he  entered  the  high  school  in  that  place,  being 
then  about  thirteen  years  old.  Here  he  was 
thoroughly  prepared  for  college,  and  in  his 
nineteenth  year  was  admitted  to  Yale,  but 
was  overtaken  by  serious  illness  and  com- 
pelled in  consequence  to  abandon  his  college 
course.  A  business  career  was  now  decided 
upon,  and  the  young  man  came  to  Chicago 
iu  1874  and  for  several  years  was  engaged 
in  various  enterprises  of  his  own.  Early  in 
1878    he    obtained   a  clerical  position   with 
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Messrs.  West,  McGarry  ami  Comjiany,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  firms  of  coal  dealers 
iu  Chicago.  His  intelligence  and  zeal  im- 
mediately attracted  the  attention  and  won 
the  consideration  of  his  employers,  and  in 
1879,  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  year's 
service,  he  was  given  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness. In  1880  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  retired,  and  Mr.  Weaver  reorganized 
the  business  under  the  style  of  Weaver, 
Daniels  and  Company.  In  1883  Mr.  Daniels 
sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Weaver  and  retired 
from  the  firm.  An  opportunity  to  enlarge 
the  business  now  presented  itself  to  Mr. 
Weaver,  by  consolidation  with  the  great  coal 
and  iron  firm  of  Tod,  Stambrough  and  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  combination 
was  successfully  effected  and  the  new  com- 
pany was  represented  in  Chicago  by  the 
members  resident  iu  that  city,  under  the 
style  of  Weaver,  Tod  and  Company.  In 
1889  Mr.  Stambrough  died.  Mr.  Weaver 
then  bought  the  interests  of  all  other  parties 
in  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  business,  and 
also  in  the  coal  mines  owned  iu  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  and  taking  into  partnersliip  George 
F.  Getz,  a  trusted  employe,  he  organized  the 
firm  of  Weaver,  Getz  and  Company,  which 
has  continued  the  business  without  further 
change  down  to  the  present  day.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  firm  is  one  of  the  most  product- 
ive and  profitable  in  the  West.  At  Brazil, 
Clay  county,  Indiana,  the  firm  owns  very 
extensive  coal  mines,  around  which  are 
grouped  the  finest  miners'  dwellings  in  the 
state.  In  point  of  equipment  these  mines 
are  not  surpassed.  The  firm  also  owns  and 
conducts  a  large  general  supply  store,  which 
supplies  the  needs  of  quite  a  large  popula- 
tion in  addition  to  the  miners  and  their 
families.  The  mines  at  Brazil  are  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Moss,  a  gentleman  noted 
for  his  skill  and  tact  as  manager.  Some  four 
hundred  men  are  employed  in  these  mines, 
and  they  constitute  a  self-respecting,  indus- 


trious and  j)rogressive  body  of  workers,  ha\- 
iug  no  superior  in  the  mining  industry  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  From  first  to  last 
they  have  remained  in  perfect  harmony  with 
their  emjjloyers,  taking  no  part  in  strikes 
or  labor  troubles,  well  knowing  that  their 
interests  were  scrupulously  looked  after  by 
the  firm.  In  Ohio,  near  Zanesville,  Messrs. 
Weaver,  Getz  and  Company  own  and  oper- 
ate one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  coal  mines 
iu  that  state.  Since  Mr.  Weaver  assumed 
the  position  of  managing  partner,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  has  increased  more  than 
fifty  fold,  the  first  year's  output  being 
about  ten  thousand  tons,  and  that  of 
1891  exceeding  half  a  million  tons.  Chi- 
cago constitutes  the  chief  mai'ket  of  the 
firm,  which  claims  to  have  a  larger 
local  trade  than  any  other  coal  firm 
in  the  city.  A  notable  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness operations  of  the  firm  has  been  its  abil- 
ity at  all  times  to  carry  out  its  contracts — a 
fact  which  has  had  a  decided  influence  upon 
its  standing,  sales  and  revenue.  Strikes  and 
other  labor  troubles  have  occasioned  it  little 
or  no  inconvenience,  as  its  just  policy  in 
dealing  with  all  persons  employed  by  it  has 
begotten  a  feeling  of  loyalty  among  them 
which  nothing  seems  to  be  able  to  under- 
mine. In  1885,  Mr.  Weaver  was  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, and  reelected  in  1886.  Among  the 
other  enterprises  in  which  Mr.  Weaver  is 
interested  may  be  named  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  ice.  He  is  a  large  stockholder  in 
the  Consumers  Pure  Ice  Company,  of  which 
he  was  vice-president  two  years  and  of  which 
he  is  now  a  director.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  West  Pullman  Land  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1891  ;  and  since  1889  he  has  been  a 
local  director  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company.  He  is  also  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  East  Chicago  Iron  and  Steel 
Com])any.  Mr.  Weaver  has  always  acted 
with  the  republican  party,  and  from  his  ear- 
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liest  manhood  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
its  work  and  labored  to  promote  its  success. 
He  has  never  held  any  office  and  is  not  an 
office-seeker,  although  he  frequently  gives 
his  best  service  to  organization  and  commit- 
tee work.  He  was  one  of  the  national  sul)- 
committee  that  nominated  Benjamin  Harri- 
son for  president  in  the  convention  of  1888. 
His  acquaintance  with  public  men,  esj)e- 
cially  those  of  his  own  party,  is  unusually 
extensive  and  by  all  he  is  respected  for  his 
honest  devotion  to  principle  and  clear  views 
on  the  great  public  questions.  In  benevo 
lent  and  charitable  work  Mr.  Weaver  is  un- 
ostentatiously active,  giving  freely  of  his 
means  and  personal  services  in  aid  of  many 
worthy  institutions.  An  enthusiastic  be- 
liever in  the  value  of  manual  training  for  the 
young,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  and  is  a  life  member  of  its  board 
of  trustees.  The  Waifs  Mission  of  Chicago 
has  likewise  found  in  him  a  zealous  friend 
and  liberal  benefactor  ;  as  have  many  other 
deserving  charities.  One  of  them,  the  Dor- 
emus  Mission,  at  Thirty-fifth  and  Butler 
streets,  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  suitable 
library  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people, 
who  have  complimented  their  worthy  bene- 
factor by  organizing  the  Weaver  Literary 
Society  in  his  honor.  Only  those  in  close 
contact  with  these  missions  can  appreciate 
the  good  work  done  by  them  in  Chicago. 
Their  success  is  largely  due  to  the  noble 
efforts  of  men  like  Mr.  Weaver,  who  believe 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
all  who  are  struggling  to  maintain  them- 
selves or  to  better  their  positions  in  life. 
Mr.  Weaver  is  a  man  of  earnest  manner, 
amiable  disposition  and  courteous  address — 
a  clear  thinker,  an  active  worker  and  an  un- 
assuming gentleman.  One  who  has  known 
Mr.  Weaver  for  many  years — himself  a  man 
of  prominence  in  the  business  community — 
says  of   him:      "He  is  a  gentleman   by   in- 


stinct and  a  true  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He  had  the  grasp  of  mind  to  compre- 
hend the  situation  and  was  able  to  interest 
capital  at  a  time  when  it  was  needed  to  en- 
large and  develop  the  business  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged  so  many  years.  His  sense 
of  honor  is  so  high  that  I  believe  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  do  a  disreputal)le 
act  under  any  circumstances.  It  maj'  be 
said  of  Mr.  Weaver  that  he  shows  his  char- 
acter in  his  face,  which  beams  with  intelli- 
gence, resolution  and  earnestness  and  is 
withal  most  kindly  and  engaging."  His 
married  life,  which  began  in  1880,  has  been 
unusually  happy.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Addie  G.  Guthrie,  is  a  daughter  of 
Wardell  Guthrie  of  Chicago.  Of  this  union 
four  children  have  been  born.  A  daughter 
named  Louise,  a  young  girl  of  more  than 
common  promise,  died  in  1891,  aged  six 
years.  The  surviving  children  are  Vivien, 
Lawrence  and  Carolyn,  who  form  an  inter- 
esting family. 


MICHAEL  CUDAHY. 

Michael  Cudahy,  a  representative  busi- 
ness man  of  Chicago,  is  the  eldest  of  four 
brothers  who  have  made  fortunes  and  a 
world-wide  reputation  in  the  great  packing 
industry  for  which  the  west  is  so  famous. 
Mr.  Cudahy  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
since  1849,  and  is  in  every  sense  of  the  term 
a  representative  American  citizen.  On  the 
paternal  side  he  comes  of  an  ancient  and 
highly  respected  Milesian  family,  and  was 
born  in  the  old  and  historical  town  of  Cal- 
lan,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  De- 
cember 7,  1841.  His  father,  Patrick  Cud- 
ahy, was  a  native  of  the  same  town  ;  and 
his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Eliza- 
beth Shaw,  was  a  native  of  Dublin  and  the 
daughter  of  prosperous  parents.    Her  father 
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John  Shaw,  removed  from  Dul)lin  to  Callan 
previous  to  her  marriage   and  established  in 
the    latter  place    extensive    pottery    works. 
John    Shaw  was    a  man    of  much    Imsiness 
ability  and  great  force  of    character,   and    it 
was  upon  his  judgment  and  advice  that  Pat- 
rick Cudahy  and  family  decided  to  emigrate 
to  America.      For  some  years  Mr.  Shaw  had 
entertained  a  very  favorable   opinion  of  the 
new  world,  regarding  it  as  the  land  of  splen- 
did opportunities,  especially  for  the   young. 
In  1849    Patrick    Cudahy   and  his   worthy 
helpmeet,  with  their  family  of  four  children, 
— Michael,  John,  Patrick  and    Catherine, — 
bade  good-bye  to  home    and  friends  and  set 
sail  for  the  United    States.     Upon  their  ar- 
rival they  tarried  for  a  time  in  the  East,  but 
with  wise  foresight   they   finally  decided  to 
found  a  home  in  the  new  and  rapidlj^   grow- 
ing West ;  and  choosing  Milwaukee  as  their 
destination  removed  thither  and  settled  there 
permanently.      The  children,    all  young,  at- 
tended the  Milwaukee   public  schools,   and 
grew  up  thoroughly  American  in  their  views 
and    ideas.      Michael,   the    eldest,    and    the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  even  as  a  boy  showed 
great  energy  and  determination.     Instead  of 
idling  away  his    leisure  he   sought  employ- 
ment for  the    hours    not  devoted    to  school 
and  study,  and  earned  a  little  now  and  then 
by  being  useful  to  those   who    were  willing 
to  pay  for   his  services   in  a    business  way. 
Though  his  great  ambition  to  get  on  in  the 
world  induced  him  to  leave    school  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  did  not  by  any 
means  relinquish   his  purjiose    to  acquire   a 
thorough  education  ;  but   with    an   inherent 
thirst    for   knowledge,    encouraged  by   the 
careful  training  of  his  mother,  he  studied  by 
himself  late  at  night  and  thus   secured  a  lib- 
eral and  varied  knowledge   of  books.     This 
early  habit   of  thorough    reading  and  study 
has  clung   to  him  throughout  his  busy  life 
and  has  been  a  means  of  ])leasant   relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  business.    His  first  rearular 


employment    was  with   Messrs.   Layton  and 
Plankinton,  of  Milwaukee,  a  leading  firm  of 
packers,  with  whom    he  remained  until    he 
was   nineteen  years   old.      lie    then  entered 
the    employ    of    Edward    Roddis,    another 
prominent  packer  of  Milwaukee,  and  contin- 
ued with  him  until  1866,  when   the  business 
was  closed.      Although  but  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age  at  this  time  he  had  a  thorough 
knowledge    of   the  packing    business,  some 
capital,  and  great  ambition,    and  he  unhesi- 
tatingly invested  his  little  fortune  in  a  busi-, 
ness  venture    ou  his    own  account.      Before 
he  had  a  chance  to  make  much  progress,  Mr 
Frederick  Layton  of  Milwaukee,  an  old  and 
exj)erienced  business  man,  ofl^ered  him  remu- 
nerative and  permanent  employment   as  pri- 
vate inspector  of  meat,  with  the  firm  of  Lay- 
ton  and  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
As  this  offer  was  coupled  with  a   promise  to 
secure  for  the   young  man   the   position   of 
meat  inspector  on    the  Milwaukee  Board  of 
Trade,    Mr.   Cudahy    accepted    it.      He  re- 
mained with  Messrs.    Layton  and  Company 
for  about  three  years,  and  during  that  peri- 
od a  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  him 
and   Mr.   Layton.     This    worthy  gentleman 
looked  deep  into  the  young  man's  character 
and  became  sincerely  interested  in    him  and 
gave  him  much  useful  advice  and  encourage- 
ment.    It  was  at  a  period    in    his  life  when 
Mr.  Cudahy  most  needed    wise  and    careful 
counsel,  and  it  bore  excellent  fruit  in  the  de- 
velopment   of   his  character.      Later   years 
have  brought  successes  to  Mr.  Cudahy  never 
even  dreamed  of  in  those    days,   but  he   has 
kept  a  warm   place   in  his    heart  for  his  old 
and    esteemed    friend    and  counsellor,   Mr. 
Frederick    Layton.      In    1869    Sir.    Cudahy 
went  into  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Plankinton 
and  Armour  of  Milwaukee,  the  business  be- 
ing the  foundation  of  what    is  to-day  one  of 
the    largest    packing  establishments  in   the 
country.      He    was  placed    in  charge  of  the 
packing  house,  the  needs  of  which  were  then 
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amjily  served  by  a  small  i'raiiu' building.  It  is 
probable  that  tbe  value  of  tlie  firm's  entire 
plant  at  this  time  did  not  exeeed  tliirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  his  new  position  he  demon- 
strated such  marked  ability  that,  in  1876, 
Mr.  P.  D.  Ai-mour  offered  him  a  partnership 
in  the  now  celebrated  firm  of  Armour  and 
Company,  of  Chicago — the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  existence — and  renowned  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  He  accepted  this  flat- 
tering offer,  and  having  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  business 
proved  invaluable  to  his  new  business  asso- 
ciates. He  took  entire  charge  of  the  pack- 
ing house  and  for  nearly  seventeen  years 
was  the  ruling  spirit  in  its  practical  man- 
agement. In  November,  1890,  Mr.  Cudahy 
withdrew  from  the  Chicago  house  of  Ar- 
mour and  Company.  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour  in 
referring  to  the  separation  said  :  "  Mr.  Cud- 
ahy leaves  me  after  a  connection  honorable, 
throughout,  devoid  of  any  clash;  rich,  pros- 
perous and  with  an  enviable  reputation  in 
the  business  world."  About  three  years 
before  leaving  the  firm  of  Armour  and  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  Mr.  Cudahy  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Armour  and  a  younger  brother, 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Cudahy,  organized  the 
Arniour-Cudahy  Packing  Company  at  South 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  Of  this  corporation  Mr. 
P.  D.  Armour  was  a  stockholder  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  when  Mr.  Michael  Cudahy  sold 
out  his  interest  in  the  firm  of  Armour  and 
Company  to  Mr.  Armour,  the  latter  sold  to 
Mr.  Cudahy  his  interest  in  the  Cudahy  Pack- 
ing Company,  now  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing packing  concerns  in  the  country.  ^Ir. 
Cudahy  has  recently  added  to  his  large  pack- 
ing interests  the  extensive  packing  house 
property  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  known  form- 
erly as  the  Hawkinson  Packing  House,  and 
recently  owned  by  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
Company  of  Sioux  City.  This  plant  alone 
has  a  capacity  for  slaughtering  and  packing 
half  a  million  hogs  yearly.      This  purchase 


is  extremely  valuable  as  affording  additional 
means  for  supjdying  the  rapidly  increasing 
wants  of  the  different  branches  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  numerous  agencies  throughout 
the  country-.     The   Omaha  and  Sioux  City 
concerns  are  under  the  special  supervision  of 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Cudahy,  the  junior  partner, 
an  unusually  bright  and  energetic   business 
man,  whose  reputation  in  business  circles  is 
of  the  very  highest.      Some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  interests  of  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company  may  be  obtained  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  its  distributive  sales  during 
the  }-earl893  amounted  to  over  twenty-two 
million  dollars,  and  its   pay  roll  exceeded  a 
million  dollars.      It  is  due  to  Mr.  Cudahy  to 
record  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
packers  in  this  country  to  make  a  success  of 
curing  and  mai'keting  the  hog  product  in  the 
summer  months,    which  process    developed 
so  rapidly  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
it   completely    revolutionized    the    packing 
business  of  the  West.      This  innovation   en- 
ables tbe  farmers   to  feed   and  market  their 
hogs  during  the  whole  year  instead  of  being 
restricted  to  a  period  of  four  months  in  each 
year,  as  was  tbe  custom  under  the  old  meth- 
ods.     Progressive,   energetic   and    thorough 
in    everything  he   undertakes,  Mr.    Cudahy^ 
has  not  only  built  up  a  remarkable  business, 
which  ranks  among  the  first  of   its   kind  in 
the  land,  but  he  has  founded  a  rejjutation  for 
himself  and  his  house  upon  honorable  deal- 
ing and    reliability  which  it  would  be  difli- 
cultto  surpass.    Mr.  Cudahy's  younger  broth- 
ers, John  and  Patrick,   are  also  engaged  in 
the  packing  business  under  the  style  of  Cud- 
ahy Brothers.      The  third  brother,  William, 
died  in  Milwaukeeat  theage  of  thirty-seven. 
The  only  sister,   Miss   Catherine  Cudahy,  a 
young  lady  of  great  piety  and  benevolence, 
and   a  devout  Catholic,  chose  to  consecrate 
her  life  to  a  noble  cause,  and  in  1883  entered 
the  religious    order    of   the    Sisters    of   the 
C4ood  Shepherd,  becoming  known  therein  as 
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Sister  Stanislaus.  8he  was  greatly  beloved 
both  in  the  world  and  in  the  sisterhood,  and 
her  death,  which  occurred  on  January  19, 
1892,  at  the  home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at 
Milwaukee,  was  widely  and  most  sincerely  de- 
plored. The  entire  fortune  at  her  command 
she  bestowed  upon  the  order  she  joined  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  its  Christian  work. 
Like  all  the  members  of  his  family,  Mr. 
Cudahy  adheres  zealously  to  the  ancient 
faith  of  his  ancestors.  A  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  generously 
supports  its  charities  and  otherwise  aids  in 
its  good  works.  No  man  could  e.xceed  him 
in  his  admiration  and  regard  for  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
grand  principles  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty upon  which  its  government  is  founded. 
Politically  he  may  be  classified  as  a  democrat, 
but  he  is  too  broad  minded  to  be  a  mere 
partisan,  and  invariably  gives  his  support  to 
candidates  for  public  office  who  in  his 
judgment  are  most  worthy.  From  the  con- 
ception of  the  project  for  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  he  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  it  and  did  excellent  service  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  aj)pointed  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions from  the  j)ackers  for  the  enter- 
prise. In  many  directions  he  has  shown 
himself  a  man  of  marked  public  spirit,  and 
has  contributed  generously  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  worthy  and  benevolent  objects.  He 
takes  special  pleasure  in  befriending  worthy 
young  men,  and  not  a  few  now  rapidly  mov- 
ing towards  success  and  promineuce,  owe 
their  first  start  to  his  kindness  and  assist- 
ance. A  study  of  his  character  reveals  a  man 
of  well  balanced  mind,  thorough  and  courte- 
ous in  his  dealings;  sound  and  sure  in  his 
judgments,  "possessing  in  no  small  degree 
the  wit  and  exuberance  of  spirits  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  race,  he  is"  says  one  who  has 
the  honor  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  him, 
"a  genial  companion,  a  pleasing  conversa- 
tionalist   and    a    warm    friend.      Devoid    of 


prejudice,  he  is  not  easily  swayed,  deter- 
mination being  one  of  his  chief  characteris- 
tics." Physically  he  is  a  man  of  robust 
build  and  rugged  health,  and  having  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  is  amiable  and  social 
in  his  disposition.  He  has  a  love  for  the 
fine  arts  and  is  especially  fond  of  music.  Mr. 
Cudahy's  home  life  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  beautiful.  His  wife,  formerly 
Miss  Catherine  Sullivan,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Sullivan,  a  well-to-do  farmer  residing 
near  Milwaukee,  is  a  cultivated  woman  of 
the  most  humane  disposition  and  charitable 
to  a  fault.  The  poor  have  in  her  a  firm  and 
compassionate  friend,  and  every  noble  cause 
is  certain  of  her  sympathy  and  support.  She 
is  a  devoted  wife  and  mother;  and  her  chil- 
dren, all  educated  and  accomplished,  reflect 
her  own  refined  nature.  These  children  are 
seven  in  number,  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. The  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  is 
married  to  Mr.  "William  P.  Nelson,  a  pros- 
perous and  wealth)'  young  business  man  of 
Chicago. 


CHARLES  T.  YERKES. 

Charles  T.  Yerkes,  president  of  the 
North  Chicago  Street  Railroad  Company 
and  the  West  Chicago  Street  Railroad  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  25, 
1839.  His  education  was  acquired  in  the 
common  schools  and  Central  College  of  that 
city.  He  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  in- 
herited a  financial  instinct,  as  his  father  was 
a  successful  banker  and  for  many  years  pres- 
ident of  the  Kensington  National  bank  of 
Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
Charles  entered  the  well-known  and  reliable 
commission  house  of  James  P.  Perot  and 
Company  and  remained  there  three  years, 
when  he  embarked  in  the  business  of  bank- 
ing and  exchange  on  his  own  account.  The 
capital  for  this  early  venture  came  to  him  by 
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devise  from  an  uncle.  Altliougli  liut  twenty 
years  of  age  his  father's  standing  gave  him 
the  entree  into  financial  circles  and  he 
shrewdly  cultivated  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  the  capable,  influential  men  of 
business.  He  prospered  from  the  beginning 
by  close  application  and  careful  study  of 
financial  problems.  In  1861  he  purchased 
street  railway  stock  of  banker  Drexel  and 
became  interested  in  the  construction  of  the 
lines  on  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  streets, 
Philadelphia.  In  1864  he  built  and  occu- 
pied a  large  banking  house  of  his  own,  out 
of  his  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment, state  and  municipal  bonds.  He 
bid  for  five  millions  of  a  loan  of  twenty- 
three  millions  authorized  by  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  and  secured  one  million,  which 
he  sold  at  a  good  profit  to  a  syndicate  com- 
posed of  Drexel  &  Company,  Jay  Cooke 
&  Company  and  the  First  National  bank. 
About  this  time  the  city's  finances  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition  ;  warrants,  stanijied 
"  not  paid  for  want  of  funds,"  were  .selling 
at  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent,  and  accumula- 
ting iu  all  the  bank  vaults,  as  they  drew  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent,  from  date  of  presenta- 
tion and  endorsement.  The  expenses  for 
the  payment  of  bounties  to  volunteers  and 
other  liberal  contributions  to  aid  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  simultaneously  with  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  lands  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  loaded  upon  the  city  a  heavy 
burden.  The  common  council  at  length 
passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  a  loan,  with 
a  restriction  that  the  bonds  issued  to  redeem 
the  floating  warrants  should  be  sold  at  par. 
Mr.  Yerkes  formulated  a  plan  by  which  this 
could  be  accomplished  and  undertook  to  dis- 
pose of  the  entire  loan,  making  settlements 
monthly  with  the  city  treasurer.  He  thus 
became  the  financial  agent  of  the  city.  In 
order  to  comply  with  his  contract  and  main- 
tain the  securities  at  par  value  he  was  some- 
times obliged  to  take  all  that  were  offered  in 


the  ojien  market  himself  and  dispose  of  them 
as  he  fonn<l  opportunity.  At  one  time  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  his  contract,  which  ex- 
tended through  the  terms  of  three  treasur- 
ers, he  carried  five  millions.  The  Chicago 
fire  occasioned  fearful  depreciation  in  secur- 
ities and  a  panicky  condition  of  the  market. 
Mr.  Yerkes  was  unable  to  maintain  the  par 
value  cif  the  municipal  bonds,  or  to  make 
immediate  settlement  of  balances  due.  As 
usual,  men  were  found  eager  to  exact  the 
pound  of  flesh  and  ready  to  oppress  the  un- 
fortunate. He  was  indicted,  tried  by  a  jury 
and  found  guilty.  The  most  prominent 
members  of  the  bar,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  conservative  citi- 
zens of  Philadel))hia  who  believed  an  injus- 
tice had  been  perpetrated,  united  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  governor,  who  very  promptly  ex- 
tended executive  clemency.  Among  the 
lawyers  who  interested  themselves  in  the 
movement  were  Attorney  General  Louis  C. 
Cassidy,  John  C  Bullitt,  George  M.  Dallas, 
and  Theodore  Cuyler.  David  W.  Sellers, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  attorneys  interested, 
said  on  signing  the  petition,  "I  feel  that  the 
decision  was  a  disgrace  to  the  jury  and  a 
blot  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state." 
Desiring  a  more  complete  vindication,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Yerkes  demanded  and  secured  a 
trial  on  other  indictments  covering  similar 
charges,  which  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  ac- 
(juittal,  rendered  October  17,  1872.  Imme- 
diately thereafter  he  resumed  business  in  the 
city  of  his  birth,  on  a  small  cash  capital 
which  he  borrowed,  and  his  own  capital  of 
pluck,  ability  and  energy,  and  his  credit 
with  the  banks.  Appreciating  the  value  of 
his  services,  no  less  than  his  wrongs  and 
consequent  suffering,  the  city  council  by  an 
ordinance  ])assed  September  15,  1873,  for- 
ever released  and  discharged  him  from  all 
indebtedness  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  A 
few  years  later,  when  he  had  retrieved  his 
fortune,  he  invited  all   his  former  creditors 
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to  bis  office  on  Christmas  eve  and   gave    to 
each   a  check  for    the     entire  balance    clue 
them  at  the  time  of  his  failure,  although  ab- 
solute releases  had  been  already    voluntarily 
given  him  on  a  former    settlement  by  par- 
tial payment.      He    took  advantage    of  the 
stock  market  at  the  time  of  the  commercial 
depression  inaugurated  by  the  failure  of  Jay 
Cooke,  and  by  selling  for  future  delivery  all 
he  could   carry    or  buy    with  his    available 
capital,  he  was  able   to  recoup   a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  losses   by  January    1,   1874. 
The  following  year  INIr.    Yerkes  became  in- 
terested in  a  charter  granted    by  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  to   the    Continental  Passenger 
Railroad  Company,  associating  with  himself 
John  P.  Bell   in  a  partnership,  which  con- 
tinued  for    a   number    of    years,    and    was 
the  beginning  of  his  very  successful  railroad 
career.     Six  months  later  the  company,  un- 
der the  impulse  of  his  resistless  energy,  had 
constructed  the  roadbed,  laid  the  rails,  built 
the  car  barns  and  the  cars,  bought  the  horses 
and  other  equipments,  and  had  the  cars  run- 
ning May  1,  1876,  for  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition.     The  lines  were  profitable  from  the 
beginning,  on  account  of  the  great  influx  of 
visitors,  and  so  continued.      Following  this, 
his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  "Gar- 
den  City."     In  his  financial  operations  he 
had  observed  that  much  of  the  gold  shipped 
from  England  came  west,  the  preponderance 
of  it  to  customers  in  Chicago.      The  circum- 
stance   prompted    him    to    investigate    the 
promising  commercial  center  of  the  interior, 
and  his  first  visit  to  Chicago  was  made  in 
1880,    with    letters  of    introduction    to    the 
prominent  bankers.      He  was  astonished  to 
learn  from  a  conversation   with  Lyman  J. 
Gage  that  the  First  National  Bank  then  car- 
ried   deposits    of    twenty    million    dollars, 
knowing  as  he  did  that  none  of   the  Phila- 
delphia banks  carried  more   than  seven  mil- 
lions.    The  revelation  kindled  within  him  a 
desire  to    bccoiuc  ;i  part  of   the    business  ac- 


tivity   of   a   city    exhibiting   such    tangible 
evidences  of    solidity    and    enterprise.      He 
reasoned  that  the  vast  extent  of  agricultural 
and    mineral    lands   to  the  west,   northwest 
and   southwest,  still  in  the  early  stages    of 
development,  must  contribute  for  years  and 
decades  to  the  building  up  of  a  great  me- 
tropolis on  the  shore  of  the  country's  chain  of 
inland  seas.      The  location  had  been  fixed  by 
natural   laws   and  conditions;  the  pluck  and 
public  spirit  of  a  generation  of  strong  men 
had    already    been    expended    in    laying    its 
foundations;  the  products  of  the  emjjire  to 
the  westward,    conveyed   through  the   com- 
mercial arteries   which   tap  every  portion  of 
it,  would  carry  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the 
men  of  Chicago  who  were  ready  for  it.      He 
saw  the   opportunity  and   decided  to  accept 
it.      Before  locating,  however,  he  wanted  to 
learn  something  more  of  the  northwest  by 
personal  investigation.      Accordingly,   very 
early  in  the  following   year,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Fargo,  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  fore- 
seeing the  tremendous  boom  that  was   ap- 
proaching, or  instantly  taking  advantage  of 
information    obtained  in    the  hotel    lobbies 
concerning  the  prospective  advance  in  real 
estate,    he   bought  lots    and    built    business 
blocks,  organized  a  fair  association  and  con- 
ducted the   first  fair  ever  held  in  the  terri- 
tory;   built   a   race    track    and    made   other 
imi)rovements.       The    prospective   advance 
came   quickly,    and  before   the   end    of   the 
year    he    had    sold    his    interests  while    the 
boom    was   riding   the    topmost  wave.      He 
came  to  Chicago  in  1882  and  opened  a  bank- 
ing house  at  the  corner  of  La  Salle  and  jNIad- 
ison  streets.     Soon  afterwards  he  built  his 
residence  on    Michigan    avenue    at    Thirty- 
second  street,  which  is  a  home  of  taste  and 
culture.      While  his    life  had  been   a  very 
busy  one  to  the  world,  there  was  in  it  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  his 
elegant  home  gave  scope  to  its  cultivation 
which  resulted  in   the  collection   of  a    large 
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number  of  valuable  paintings  from  the  art 
centers  of  the  world.  His  galler_v  embraces 
the  choicest  works  of  the  old  masters,  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  presented  gives  it  a 
constant  newness  and  interest,  and  at  the 
same  time  impresses  the  art  lover  with  its 
owner's  breadth  and  depth  of  thought,  keen 
conception  an<l  mature  appreciation.  In 
1886  Mr.  Yerkes  made  his  first  railroad  ven- 
ture in  Chicago.  He  organized  the  North 
Chicago  Street  Railroad  Company,  of  which 
he  was  elected  president,  and  acquired  con- 
trol of  the  old  company  operating  car  lines 
in  that  division.  He  soon  realized  that  the 
horse  car  system  in  vogue  was  far  from 
meeting  the  public  want,  and  at  ouce  com- 
menced to  cable  the  main  lines,  which  was 
pushed  with  characteristic  energy.  Injunc- 
tions were  filed,  contested  and  dissolved; 
impediments  and  obstacles  to  dela)-  and  hin- 
der were  combated  and  overcome  by  invok- 
ing the  law,  and  in  a  very  short  time  Lincoln 
Park  and  the  territory  beyond  was  connected 
with  the  heart  of  the  city  by  cable,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  five  million  dollars.  Following 
this  success  he  organized  the  West  Chicago 
Street  Railroad  Company,  leased  the  fran- 
chise rights  of  the  old  West  Division  Com- 
l)any,  and  began  the  work  necessary  to 
affording  the  residents  of  the  West  side  rapid 
transit  facilities.  Madison  street  and  Mil- 
waukee avenue  were  cabled  tirst,  and  subse- 
quently Blue  Island  avenue  and  Ilalsted 
street,  the  first  cable  being  started  in  the 
summer  of  1890.  Both  of  these  enterprises 
proved  monuments  to  Mr.  Yerkes'  foresight, 
business  sagacity  and  public  spirit.  The 
millions  he  expended  in  these  improvements 
added  millions  upon  millions  to  values,  and 
did  more  than  any  other  one  thing  at  the 
time  toward  giving  Chicago  the  place  it  en- 
joyed among  the  cities  of  the  world.  He  was 
first  to  give  the  city  anything  in  return  for 
the  ])rivileges  accorded  the  corporations 
with  uliicli  he  was  connected,  having  set  the 


example  in  this  connection  by  donating  the 
double  bridges  at  Lake,  Clark  and  Wells 
streets  at  a  time  when  the  city  treasury  was 
empty.  He  also  utilized  the  tunnels  under 
the  river,  both  of  which  had  been  practi- 
cally abandoned,  which  was  a  little  less  than 
a  public  charity,  especially  since  their  use — 
one  of  which  he  rebuilt — restored  them  to 
the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  relieved 
the  over-crowded  bridges,  which  was  of 
immeasureablc  advantage  to  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  municij>ality.  Another 
of  ^Ir.  Yerkes'  notable  gifts  was  the  cele- 
brated telescope  which  bears  his  name, 
that  was  given  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. President  Harper  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  an  effort  was  on  foot  to 
interest  some  of  Chicago's  wealthiest  citizens 
in  astronomy  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  after  the  details  had  been  gone 
over  carefully,  he  said:  "Dr.  Harper,  I 
should  like  to  build  the  finest  and  largest 
telescope  ever  built,  and  e(iuip  it  with  every 
auxiliary  to  make  it  the  liest."  The  offer 
was  promptly  accepted,  and  this  unexpected 
generosity  was  the  ])ractical  completion  of 
the  final  arrangements  for  the  beginning  of 
the  great  educational  work  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  telescope  was  soon  after 
ordered,  the  cost  to  be  about  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  location  to  be  at 
Lake  Geneva,  where  it  would  be  free  from 
the  smoke  of  the  city.  It  is  the  largest 
instrument  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  having 
an  objective  forty-five  inches  in  diameter, 
as  against  the  Lick  Observatory  instrument 
which  has  an  objective  of  only  thirty-six 
inches. 


JOHN  CUDAHY. 


John  Cudahy,  a  leading  citizen  and  busi- 
ness man  of  Chicago,  was  born  in  Callan,  in 

the  countv  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  on  Novem- 
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ber  2inl,  1843,  and   came    to  America,  with 
his  parents,  when  but  six  years  old.      He  is 
one  of  the  six  children,  five  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter, of  the  late  Patrick  Cudahy,  of  JNIilwau- 
kee  ahso  a  native  of  Callan,  and  is  a  brother 
of  IMr.  Michael  Cudahy,  of  whom  a  biograph- 
ical sketch,  containing  some    further  family 
history  of  an  interesting  character,  may  be 
found  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume. 
Shortly  after  arriving  in  America  the  Cuda 
hy  family  established  themselves  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  and  in  that  city  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  grew  to  manhood.    lie  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  until  he    was    a  lad  of 
fifteen,  when  he  went  to  work    in  the  pack- 
ing house  of  Edward    Roddis,   where  he  re- 
mained until    he  was    about  nineteen    years 
old,  going  then    into  the    packing  house  of 
John  Plankinton,    and  there  remained  about 
a  year    and  half.      His    next  situation    was 
with  Mr.  Thomas    Gynne,   of  Milwaukee,  a 
dealer    in  fruits,    ornamental  trees,  etc.,  of 
whose  business  he  had  charge,    as  foreman, 
for   three  years.      Finding    the    occui)ation 
congenial    and  believing  that    it  might   be 
made  satisfactorily  profitable,  he  boldly  pro- 
posed to  his  employer  to  purchase  the  entire 
business.      Mr.    Gynne's  confidence    in    the 
ability  and  integrity  of  the    young  business 
man  was  shown  by    his  acceptance  of   the 
proposition  and  his  consent   to  the  transfer 
of  the  property,  though  obliged    to  accept  a 
small  sum  in  cash  and  take    a  mortgage  for 
the    balance.       Notwithstanding    that     the 
))roperty    was    worth    twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  Mr.  Cudahy,  within  three  years,  had 
paid  for  it  entire  and  had  a  small  surplus  in 
bank.      The  courage,   energy    and    self-reli- 
ance exhibited  by  Mr.    Cudahy  in  the  whole 
transaction  stamped  him  as   a  capable   busi- 
ness man  and    gave  him    a  deserved  reputa- 
tion which  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  subse- 
quent career.      A  flattering  opening  ])resent- 
ing  itself,  he  gave   u\>  his  nurseries  and   re- 
turned to  the   jiackiiig  business,    taking   em- 


ployment with  Messrs.  Layton  and  Com])a- 
ny,  of  Milwaukee,  a  j)rominent  firm  in  this 
industry,  with  whom  he  remained  three 
years.  The  great  kindness  he  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Layton  during  this  time 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  young 
man,  and  even  to  this  day  he  speaks  of  it 
with  sincere  gratitude.  While  still  with  this 
firm  he  was  appointed  board  of  trade  inspec- 
tor of  provisions  for  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 
Later  he  became  foreman  and  board  of  trade 
inspector  for  Messrs.  Van  Kirk  and 
McGeough  of  Milwaukee,  holding  these  po- 
sitions about  two  years.  Li  the  spring  of 
1875  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  packing 
business  owned  by  Mr.  John  Plankinton  of 
Milwaukee,  one  of  his  former  employers 
and  a  pioneer  in  that  industry.  Soon  after 
the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  this  interest 
was  signed,  Mr.  Cudahy  decided  that  he 
wanted  a  broader  field  of  operation,  and  Mr. 
Plankinton  released  him  upon  being  made 
acquainted  with  his  views  and  listening  to 
the  reasoning  advanced  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Michael  Cudahy,  between  whom  and  Mr. 
Plankinton  a  warm  friendship  existed. 
Mr.  John  Cudahy  removed  to  Chicago  in  the 
following  July  and  about  that  time  engaged 
in  the  i)ackiug  business  here  as  partner  of 
Mr.  E.  D.  Chapin.  For  two  years  the  firm 
was  known  as  Chapin  and  Company,  but 
during  the  remaining  three  years  of  its  exist- 
ence it  took  the  style  of  Chapin  and  Cuda- 
hy. Mr.  Chapin  withdrew  in  1880  and  Mr. 
Cudahy  has  continued  the  business  alone 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  1887  he  uni- 
ted with  his  brother,  Mr.  Patrick  Cudahy, 
of  Milwaukee,  in  founding  the  packing  busi- 
ness since  conducted  under  the  style  of  Cud- 
ahy Brothers.  This  firm  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  Mr.  John  Plankinton,  who  then 
retired.  Mr.  Plankinton  died  in  1890. 
From  the  first  he  was  a  kind  friend  of  the 
brothers  Cudahy  and  his  friendship  and 
memory    are    still  honored    by  them.      The 
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business  of  Messrs.  Ciidaby  Brothers  has 
been  pushed  with  so  much  energy  and  judg- 
ment that  it  has  moved  forward  to  the  very 
front  rank  in  its  line.  The  firm  has  recently 
built  and  organized  large  modern  j)acking 
establishments  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
Nashville,  Tennessee?.  It  has  also  built  one 
of  the  largest  packing  houses  in  the  west  in 
the  suburbs  of  Milwaukee,  organizing  the 
town  of  Cudahy,  where  yards  have 
been  laid  out  and  fitted  up  and  buildings 
erected  upon  which  nearly  a  million  and 
a  quarter  dollars  have  been  expended 
up  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Cudahy 
is  a  generous  contributor  to  many  pub- 
lic enterprises  for  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  Chicago,  and  is  always 
to  be  found  on  the  side  of  any  movement 
having  for  its  object  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large.  As  prominent  in  social 
affairs  as  in  the  business  world,  he  is  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  the  leading  clubs 
and  societies,  including  the  Washington 
Park  Club,  the  Union  League  Club  and  the 
Chicago  Club.  With  politics  he  has  never 
concerned  himself,  except  to  do  his  duty  as  a 
citizen  by  advocating  the  choice  of  pure 
men  for  public  oflice  and  giving  all  such  his 
loyal  aid  at  the  polls.  He  has  been  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Mary 
Nolan,  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Four 
children  were  born  of  this  maiTiage, — INIarie, 
Rose,  Bessie  and  Julia.  The  two  first 
named  died  early  in  life.  Mr.  Cudahy  was 
married  in  1882  to  Miss  Margaret  F.  O'Neil, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  O'Neil,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Chicago  and  one  of  its  early  set- 
tlers. Of  the  three  children  born  of  this 
marriage,  John  R.,  and  Jerold  C.  are  living, 
and  Pauline,  deceased.  Mr.  Cudahy  and  his 
wife  are  consistent  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  to  the  charitable  and  religious  work 
of  which  they  contribute  with  cheerful  and 
liberal  hearts.  Their  private  generosity, 
however,  is  limited  to  no  race  or  creed,  the 


simple  fact  that  the  object  or  person  is 
worthy  being  suflicient  to  enlist  their  sym- 
pathies and  open  their  purse-strings.  They 
maintain  an  elegant  house  in  one  of  the  best 
sections  of  the  city,  and  within  its  hospita- 
ble walls  their  friends  find  a  royal  welcome. 
Their  summer  home,  located  on  Mackinac 
Island,  is  charmingly  situated;  and  here,  as 
in  their  city  abode,  they  welcome  with  a  gen- 
erous hospitality,  all  their  friends  who  may 
be  able  to  visit  them.  Mr.  Cudahy's  suc- 
cess in  life  is  due  to  his  indomitable  energy, 
perseverence  and  strict  integrity.  A  con- 
temporary says  of  him  :  "Quick  and  shrewd 
to  detect  a  fraud,  he  is  prompt  and  out- 
spoken in  his  condemnation,  yet  he  is  sin. 
cere  in  his  friendships  and  ever  loyal  to  his 
friends.  As  a  business  man  he  is  bright  and 
clear  in  judgment,  of  quick  perception, 
prompt  and  unhesitating  in  action."  While 
American  to  the  core  and  a  firm  upholder  of 
every  American  institution,  he  never  forgets 
the  land  of  his  birth,  or  its  claims  or  that  of 
its  people  upon  his  warmest  sympathies. 


JAMES  H.   MOORE. 

In  the  little  town  of  Berkshire,  Tioga 
county.  New  York,  the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy was  born,  June  14th,  1852,  to  Na- 
thaniel F.  and  Rachel  A.  Moore,  being  the 
second  of  a  family  of  two  children.  He  re- 
ceived an  academical  education  at  the  Cort- 
land Academy,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  entered  the  banking  oflice  of 
his  father,  N.  F.  Moore,  at  Greene,  New 
York.  In  1871  he  entei-ed  the  service  of  the 
Susquehanna  Bank,  at  Binghamton,  New 
York,  where  he  remained  with  much  credit 
to  himself  for  two  years,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  cast  his  lot  in  Chicago,  removing  to 
this   city  in   1873.      Here  he   occupied  posi- 
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tions  of  trust  with  several  iustitiitioiis  until 
1878,  when  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Small  and  JMoore,  which  firm 
was  composed  of  Edward  A.  Small,  former- 
ly of  Galena,  Illinois,  and  William  H. 
Moore,  the  latter  an  elder  brother.  Having 
pursued  his  studies  successfully,  in  due  time 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Small,  in  1881,  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  brother,  under  the  style  of 
W.  H.  and  J.  II.  Moore,  to  which  firm  Mr. 
Wiiliam  A.  Purcell  was  subsequently  added. 
While  this  firm  has  enjoyed  an  extensive 
and  increasing  general  practice,  it  has  been 
largely  occupied  in  organizing  corporative 
enterprises,  principal  among  which  being  the 
Frazier  Lubricator  Company,  the  Price  Bak- 
ing Powder  Company,  the  Diamond  Match 
Company,  the  American  Strawboard  Com- 
pany and  the  Kew  York  Biscuit  Company, 
of  which  latter  Mr.  James  H.  Moore  is  sec- 
ond vice-president.  He  is  also  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Diamond  Match  Company, 
and  a  director  or  stockholder  iu  each  of  the 
other  companies  named.  Mr.  Moore's  firm 
also  numbers  among  its  clients  numerous 
other  large  and  well-known  Chicago  corpor- 
ations and  business  firms.  Mr.  Moore  is  a 
democrat,  though  not  actively  participating 
in  political  affairs.  In  his  profession  he  is 
primarily  a  counsellor,  having  a  keen  legal 
mind  and  strong  common  sense,  and  as  such 
he  stands  in  high  repute  among  his  associates 
and  the  business  public.  The  ready  success 
attending  his  efforts  in  placing  large  amounts 
of  capital  stock  for  the  several  corporations 
above  named  among  the  leading  financial  in- 
stitutions of  Chicago  attests  their  confidence 
alike  in  his  judgment  and  integrity.  He  is 
a  man  of  unusually  clear  perception,  and  a 
good  reader  of  men.  While  he  is  affable 
and  approachable,  he  at  the  same  time  al- 
ways maintains  a  becoming  reserve  and  dig- 
nity. He  is  a  man  of  most  generous  dispo- 
sition, and  more  than  one  young  man  in  Chi- 


cago now  jirospcring  and  on  theroad  to  I'anic 
and  fortune  owe  their  condition  to  Mr. 
Moore's  personal  efforts  in  their  behalf  wlicn 
most  in  need  of  a  helping  friend.  •■Fideli- 
ty to  his  friends"  is  a  marked  trait  in  his 
character.  While  he  has  risen  by  his  own 
merits  to  affluence,  his  earlier  as  well  as 
later  friends  have  retained  their  places  in  his 
affection.  He  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  self- 
made  man.  Mr.  Moore  is  now  in  the  verj' 
prime  of  life  and,  judging  by  his  career  thus 
far,  one  need  be  no  prophet  to  foretell  for 
him  much  additional  honor  and  prosperity. 
He  was  married  in  Chicago,  April  26th, 
1883,  to  Lora  Josephine  Small,  daughter  of 
the  late  Edward  A.  Small,  a  prominent  law- 
yer to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made.  The  happy  union  has  been  ble-ssed 
with  one  child,  an  unusually  interesting  and 
handsome  boy  of  nine  years,  on  whom  is 
lavished  much  parental  affection. 


WILLARD  P.  NARAMORE. 

Hon.  Willard  Parker  Xaramore,  31. D., 
a  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon  of 
Stephenson  county,  active  during  nearly  half 
a  century  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  medical 
man,  and  at  various  times  the  representative 
of  the  people  of  that  county  in  the  board  of 
'supervisors,  the  state  legislature  and  the  state 
constitutional  convention,  was  born  in  the 
'town  of  Junius,  Seneca  county,  New  York, 
December  19,  1824.  His  father,  Ezra  Xara- 
more,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  of  English 
ancestry,  was  a  fai-mer,  and  in  early  man- 
hood wedded  a  young  lady  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent  named  Elizabeth  ^IcBride,  whose 
parents,  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Watson)  Mc- 
Bride,  had  settled  in  Seneca  county.  New 
York,  shortly  before  her  birth.     After  his 
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marriage,  Ezra  Nararaore  established  him- 
self on  a  farm  in  Seneca  county,  and  died 
there,  in  Clyde  township,  in  1831.  Upon 
his  death  his  widow  returned  to  the  home  of 
her  parents,  and  in  1833,  when  they  re- 
moved to  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  she  went 
with  them,  accompanied  by  her  two  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  latter, 
named  Sarah,  who  grew  to  womanhood  in 
Ohio,  married  Orin  Pulsifer,  of  Chardon, 
Geauga  county,  Ohio,  who  died  several 
years  ago  in  San  Francisco,  where  hi.s  widow 
is  still  residing.  Mrs.  Naramore  died  in 
Geauga  county  in  1845.  Iler  son,  Willard 
Parker  Xararaore,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  but  six  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died  and  about  eight  when  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Ohio.  He  obtained  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  district  schools  of  Geauga 
county  and  at  the  Twinsburg  Academy  in 
Summit  county,  which  he  attended  from  his 
sixteenth  until  his  eighteenth  year.  Delight- 
ing in  books  and  study  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  think  of  a  professional  career,  and 
having  a  greater  liking  for  the  profession  of 
medicine  than  for  either  law  or  theology  he 
decided  to  become  a  physician.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  academy  he  liegan  a  course  of 
medical  reading  in  the  office  of  Dr.  William 
King,  a  hard-working  practitioner  at  Char- 
don, Ohio,  who  spared  no  pains  to  instruct 
his  promising  young  pupil  into  the  myster- 
ies of  the  art  of  healing.  When  sufficiently 
advanced  to  make  it  profitable  to  do  so  the 
young  student  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
on  medicine  and  surgery  at  Willoughby 
Medical  College.  Later  he  studied  for  a 
term  at  Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  At  the  close  of  this  course,  being 
then  qualified  to  practice,  he  entered  upon 
regular  professional  work  in  Stephenson 
county,  Illinois,  where  he  has  labored  con- 
tinuously in  his  chosen  calling  down  to  the 
jiresent  day.  At  first  he  opened  an  office  in 
the  town  of  Oneeo,  but  in  1850  he  removed 


to  Freeport,  where  he  remained  about  seven 
years.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Orangeville, 
going  thence  to  Lena,  his  present  residence, 
in  1866.  Sincerely  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion and  shirking  no  duty,  however  onerous 
or  responsible  or  dangerous  that  it  im- 
posed, Doctor  Naramore  rose  rapidly  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people  among  whom  he  cast 
his  lot  and  built  up  a  practice  which,  owing 
to  its  extent  and  importance,  made  the  most 
exacting  demands  upon  his  time  and  ener- 
gies. By  assiduous  study  he  kept  fully 
abreast  of  the  times  in  medical  science  and 
aided  by  that  infallible  teacher,  experience, 
became  a  master  in  his  noble  calling.  His 
reputation  gradually  spread  to  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  county  and  to  adjacent 
counties,  and  in  many  cases  where  brother 
professionals  of  excellent  repute  were  the 
attending  physicians  his  services  or  opinions 
were  requested  by  the  patients  or  by  their 
relatives  or  friends.  In  a  single  decade  he 
had  advanced  to  a  leading  place  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  before  the  close  of  the  second 
decade  he  was  its  acknowledged  head  in  the 
country,  and  this  position  he  still  retains. 
Advancing  years  seem  in  no  wise  to  have 
diminished  his  interest  in  the  profession, 
and  have  effected  little  appreciable  change 
in  his  activity.  It  is  probable  that  if  his 
own  feelings  alone  were  consulted  he  would 
not,  to-day,  be  so  actively  at  work,  since  it 
is  customary  for  medical  men  of  large  prac- 
tice to  withdraw  gradually,  as  they  apjtroach 
the  scriptural  age  of  "three  score  and  ten." 
The  whole  past  life  of  Doctor  Xararaore 
would  exempt  him  from  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  evasion  of  duty  were  he  to  take 
even  radical  steps  to  diminish  the  continual 
demands  for  his  services,  but  the  people 
have  so  great  an  abiding  confidence  in  his 
skill  and  judgment  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  permit  him  to  retire  ; 
and  he,  with  that  affectionate  regard  and 
sympathy  for  them,  born  of  long  association 
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and  close  friendship  in  most  cases,  finds  it 
out  of  his  power  to  deny  his  services  when 
they  are  so  persistently  called  for  and 
so  highly  appreciated.  The  consequence  is 
that  he  is  still  "in  the  harness;"  and  j'et, 
owing  to  his  pure  and  orderly  life,  he  bears 
his  burden  with  greater  ease  than  many 
younger  men  would.  Indeed,  few  men  of 
fifty  surpass  him  in  activity  and  endurance. 
From  his  earliest  residence  in  Stephenson 
county  Doctor  Naramore  has  taken  a  pro- 
found interest  in  everything  having  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  public  welfare.  Holding  broad 
views  as  to  the  duties  of  citizenshij)  he  has 
earnestly  striven  to  discharge  every  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  him  towards  the  county, 
the  state  and  the  country  at  large,  and  by 
his  well-directed  and  whole-souled  efforts  has 
earned  the  respect  of  all  his  fellow-citizens, 
irrespective  of  party.  Elected  to  the  state 
legislature  as  the  representative  of  Stephen- 
sou  and  Jo  Daviess  counties,  he  served  in  that 
body  with  more  than  common  distinction 
and  might  have  been  returned  indefinitely 
had  his  purely  professional  duties  permitted. 
He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  his  county  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  during  his  term. 
Appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  building  of  the  county 
court-house,  he  was  chosen  its  chairman 
and  under  his  personal  supervision  the 
work  was  speedily  and  economically  com- 
pleted—  the  result  being  eminently  satis- 
factory to  all  the  citizens.  In  every  public 
trust  he  proved  a  watchful  and  faithful 
guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, one  against  whom  the  faintest  breath  of 
suspicion  was  never  directed,  always  on  the 
alert  to  protect  the  public  interests  and  ever 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  political 
chicanery.  Until  the  firing  on  Sumter  he 
remained  devotedly  attached  to  tlio  princi- 
ples of  the  democratic  party  ;  Init  tlic  resort 
to  arms   on    tlic   jiavt  (if    the  sdiitluTii    states 


caused  him  to  sever  his  old  party  ties  and  to 
use  his  best  endeavors  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  federal  government.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  a  republican,  and  his 
loyalty  to  country  and  principles  has 
earned  for  him  among  his  political  associates 
as  high  honors  as  he  has  cared  to  receive. 
In  1861-62  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention.  He  has  frequently 
since  then  been  a  delegate  to  county  and 
state  conventions,  and  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  very  foremost  citizens  in  the  state 
in  every  matter  having  a  broad  public  bear- 
ing, his  counsel  and  presence  being  deemed 
almost  indispensable.  Greatly  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people  he  has  of  late  years  de- 
clined all  imblic  honors,  reserving  his 
strength  for  his  jirofessional  duties,  from 
which  he  seems  to  be  unable  to  withdraw. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  still  quite  a  politician,  and 
upon  all  political  matters  is  well  informed. 
He  is  a  fluent  talker  and  ready  debater,  and 
few  excel  him  in  argument.  Doctor  Nara- 
more's  labors  have  earned  him  a  competency 
of  this  world's  goods.  His  fortune  has  been 
enhanced  to  some  extent  by  judicious  invest- 
ments, and  these,  generally  speaking,  have 
been  in  the  interest  of  local  development. 
At  one  time  he  was  associated  with  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Foil,  Corning  and  Company, 
and  is  now  president  of  the  banking  firm  of 
Foil,  Naramore  and  Company,  of  Lena.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Freeport,  and  president  of 
that  institution.  Although  his  life's  profes- 
sion has  been  that  of  a  medical  man,  yet  he 
is  well  versed  in  theology  and  has  prepared 
and  preached  many  sermons.  Doctor  Nara- 
more was  first  married  in  1848,  to  Miss 
Lucy  A.  Jones,  the  daughter  of  Louis  Jones, 
of  Union  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  she 
was  l)(ini  ill  1825.  This  gentle  lady  re- 
mained the  partner  of  her  husband's  early 
labors  during  ten  years  and  at  her  death  left 
two    children,    namely,    Willard    W.    Nara- 
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more,  now  a  resident  of  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
and  John  M.  Naramore,  of  Eureka,  Illinois. 
In  1859  Doctor  Naramore  married  his  pres- 
ent wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Bower.  She  also  is  a  native  of  Union 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Five  children  have 
blessed  this  latter  marriage.  Milton  O., 
the  eldest,  is  now  principal  of  the  Lena 
public  schools.  The  younger  children  are 
named  respectively,  Mattie  L.,  Susie,  Lottie 
and  George.  From  whatever  point  viewed, 
the  life  of  Doctor  Naramore  presents  an 
honorable,  successful  and  happy  aspect. 
Professionally  he  stands  and  always  has 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  )iul)lic  generally.  His 
domestic  relations  have  been  exceptionally 
happy  and  his  children  have  grown  up  a 
blessing  to  him.  In  the  opionion  of  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  jurist,  a  gentleman 
whose  long  and  honorable  career  at  the  bar 
and  upon  the  bench  of  the  state  entitles  his 
words  to  the  highest  respect,  and  from  whom 
many  of  the  foregoing  particulars  are  de- 
rived. Doctor  Naramore  "both  as  a  man  and 
a  citizen  has  few  equals  in  the  county  of 
Stephenson." 


RALPH  PLUMB. 

Few  men  have  been  more  successful  in 
developing  the  rich  coal  fields  of  Illinois 
than  Colonel  Ralph  Plumb,  of  Streator. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  his  energy  and  cap- 
ital have  been  devoted  to  that  work  and 
collateral  enterprises.  He  was  born  in 
Chaiitauqua  county,  New  York,  March  29, 
1816,  son  of  Theron  and  Harriet  (Merry) 
Plumb.  His  father,  born  in  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  was  a  fine  representa- 
tive of  the  stui'dy  New  England  type,  a 
man  whose  uprightness  of  character  won 
the    respect  of  contemporaries,   whose  con- 


viction of  duty  and  resolute  purpose  im- 
pressed those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
His  mother,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Samuel 
Merry,  of  Herkimer  county.  New  York, 
was  endowed  with  excellent  natural  ability 
and  refined  taste,  to  which  were  added 
superior  acquirements  of  a  literary  order. 
When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  only 
four  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  par- 
ents to  Hartford,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  attended  school  until  fourteen 
years  old.  Finding  it  necessary  to  become 
self-supporting,  on  account  of  the  limited 
resources  of  his  father,  he  engaged  to  clerk 
in  a  country  store  and  made  his  own  way 
from  that  time  forward.  He  was  youthful 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  taking  care 
of  himself,  but  the  earnestness  and  deter- 
mination with  which  he  went  about  it  soon 
established  confidential  relations  with  his 
employer.  He  learned  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness thoroughly,  by  practical  experience  in 
all  its  details,  and  passed  up  through  the 
grades  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  store  in 
which  he  began  as  a  small  boy,  continuing 
the  business  until  1855.  In  the  meantime, 
having  attained  his  majority,  he  formed  a 
l)artnership  with  his  brother,  who  after- 
wards became  a  banker,  and  carried  on 
merchandising  for  a  few  years  in  Ashtabula 
county.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
in  1855  and  served  two  terms,  taking  up  the 
study  of  law  at  the  same  time,  although  he 
was  then  forty  years  of  age.  After  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  he  removed  to  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
for  the  educational  advantages  afforded.  He 
had  married  Miss  Marilla  E.  Borden,  of 
Hartford,  Ohio,  in  1838,  and  three  daugh- 
ters were  born  of  the  union.  Oberlin  Col- 
lege offered  the  same  opportunity  to  young 
ladies  as  to  young  men.  jNIr.  Plumb  prac- 
ticed law  in  Oberlin  while  his  daughters 
attended  college.  He  was  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  which 
found  ex])ression  in   the  management  of  the 
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college,  as  be  had  been  a  iirououiiced  aboli- 
tionist from  the  age  of  seventeen  and  had 
maintained  his  views  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  meeting  every  sacrifice  required. 
Like  most  of  the  early  representatives  of 
advanced  thought  and  radicalism,  he  lost 
prestige  and  social  standing  for  the  cour- 
ageous assertion  of  his  belief  that  slavery 
was  wrong  and  should  be  abolished.  Like 
many  others  he  was  a  victim  of  per.sonal  as- 
sault and  mob  violence.  He  suffered  this 
humiliation  in  the  town  of  Jefferson,  which 
afterwards  became  notorious  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  a  sentiment  whose  expression 
had  brought  upon  him  the  fury  of  the  mob. 
He  was  sowing  the  seed  and  some  of  it  evi- 
dently found  congenial  soil;  but  like  all  pio- 
neers in  a  reform  that  attacks  established 
customs  or  institutions,  he  suflFered  the  pen- 
alty of  defying  public  sentiment.  Even  at 
Oberlin  he  was  charged  with  violating  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  in  conniving  at  the 
escape  of  unfortunates  who  were  fleeing 
for  liberty,  and  was  incarcerated  for  three 
months.  This  was  in  1859.  During  the 
same  year  he  was  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore an  investigating  committee  of  the 
LTnited  States  Senate,  of  which  J.  M.  Mason 
and  Jefferson  Davis  were  members,  to  testify 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  John  Brown  raid 
into  Virginia.  The  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation was  to  implicate  some  northern  re- 
publicans of  prominence  in  the  conspiracy 
and  assault  led  by  the  misguided  old  patriot, 
whose  life  was  sacrificed  in  his  devotion  to  a 
sentiment.  When  the  rebellion  opened  Mr. 
Plumb  offered  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment and  was  appointed  assistant  quarter- 
master with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  served 
on  the  staff  of  General  Garfield  in  that 
capacity  until  the  impairment  of  his  health 
rendered  field  service  impracticable.  Trans- 
ferred to  Camp  Denison,  Ohio,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster's  stores 
and   business,  where  he  remained  until  the 


close  of  the  war.  The  records  of  the  War 
Department  show  that  for  faithful  service 
for  more  than  four  years  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  volunteers. 
Methodical  and  careful  in  his  transactions, 
his  accounts  were  found  to  be  entirely  cor- 
rect and  were  approved  by  the  government 
without  delay.  Early  in  1866  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Illinois  and  settled  in  a 
miner's  camp  in  La  Salle  county.  Here  he 
-became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Vermilion  Coal  Company  and  set  about 
the  work  of  developing  the  coal  fields  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  He  purchased  four  thou- 
sand acres  of  coal  lands  and  spent  a 
year  in  investigations  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  deposits.  This  preliminary 
work  enabled  him  to  make  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  such  a  character  as  induced 
the  investment  of  all  the  capital  required 
to  equip  and  work  the  mines,  including 
the  construction  of  railroads  to  connect 
the  mines  with  the  markets.  To  Mr.  Plumb 
was  entrusted  the  work  of  organizing,  con- 
structing and  equipping  the  railroads  and 
locating  the  shafts  for  working  the  coal  de- 
posits. He  also  located  and  laid  out  the 
town  of  Streator  —  named  for  the  president 
of  the  coal  company  —  on  the  bank  of  the 
Vermilion  river  and  right  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  rich  coal  field.  This  has  grown  to  be 
an  important  and  very  prosperous  city  of 
nearly  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  As  a 
business  centre  it  is  one  of  the  best  cities  in 
the  state,  founded  on  the  coal  industry.  No 
less  than  fifteen  productive  shafts  are  now 
located  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Half  a 
dozen  railroads  traverse  the  city  and  its  en- 
vironments. Colonel  Plumb  receives  credit 
as  the  most  potential  factor  in  all  this  sub- 
stantial development.  He  has  served  as 
treasurer  of  one  or  two  railroad  companies, 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Pekin  & 
Southwestern,  and  president  of  the  Chicago 
&     Paducab  Railroad  Company.      He    was 
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elected  as  a  republican  to  represent  the 
eighth  congressional  district  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Forty-ninth  and 
Fiftieth  Congresses  by  increased  majorities 
but  retired  from  active  politics  at  70  years 
of  age.  He  has  been  an  ardent  friend  of 
education  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
support  of  several  colleges,  but  the  common 
school  education  for  the  masses  has  enlisted 
his  special  interest,  as  shown  by  his  efforts 
for  the  kindergarten  and  manual  training 
methods  of  instruction.  Colonel  Plumb 
erected  in  the  city  of  Streator  a  fine  brick 
high  school  building  at  a  cost  of  forty 
thousand  dollars,  entirely  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, in  which  one  of  the  best  and  most 
thoroughly  equipped  high  schools  of  the 
state  is  now  preparing  the  youth  of  Streator 
for  the  active  duties  of  life.  He  is  a  man 
of  public  spirit  and  tireless  energy.  He  has 
the  capacity  to  plan  and  organize,  the  skill 
and  industry  to  execute.  His  characteristics 
may  be  inferred  from  the  account  of  his  de- 
votion to  principle.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  purjjose  or  the  de- 
fense of  a  conviction.  In  politics  he  has 
sujiported  the  republican  party  since  its  or- 
ganization, though  it  has  not  always  been 
aggressive  enough  to  satisfy  his  views.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  Hartford,  Ohio,  which 
was  broken  uji  l)y  dissensions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  he  has  not  been  directly  connected 
with  a  church  by  membership,  though  he 
has  an  abiding  faith  in  God  and  the  essen- 
tial truths  of  a  saving  religion.  He  believes 
in  the  rational  explanation  of  all  2)henomena, 
in  accordance  with  natural  laws.  His  life 
has  not  been  too  busy  to  permit  the  spend- 
ing of  some  time  in  recreation  and  travel. 
He  has  visited  Europe  on  two  occasions  and 
broadened  his  practical  knowledge  by  varied 
experiences.  In  a  vigorous  old  age,  honored 
and    beloved    in   the    midst    of  a  prosperity 


which  his  enterprise  has  in  a  great  measure 
created,  watching  with  profound  interest 
every  movement  that  gives  promise  of  good 
to  his  fellow-men,  he  is  advancing  with  an 
assured  and  tranquil  step  into  the  vale  of 
vears. 


AUGUSTUS   L.    CHETLAIN. 

General  Augustus  Louis  Chetlain  was 
born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  December  26, 
1824,  of  French  Swiss  parents,  descendants 
of  Huguenots  of  Eastern  France.  In  1821, 
they  emigrated  to  British  America  with  a 
colony  of  Swiss,  then  emigrated  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Selkirk,  to  settle  on  lands 
on  the  Red  river,  going  there  uia  the  north- 
ern or  Hudson  Bay  route.  Two  years  later 
his  parents  left  for  the  LTnited  States  with  a 
few  others  of  the  colonists,  and  located  in 
St.  Louis.  In  the  spring  of  1826  his  father 
moved  to  the  lead  mines  near  Galena  and 
engaged  in  raining  and  farming.  Augustus 
received  a  common  school  education,  and 
after  working  on  the  farm  until  twentv  one 
years  of  age,  entered  a  mercantile  house  in 
Galena  as  a  clerk.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  seven  years  later  sold 
out  and  spent  one  year  in  Europe.  He 
returned  early  in  the  year  1860,  and  became 
an  active  participant  in  the  memorable  cam- 
paign of  that  year,  advocating  the  claims  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  Four 
days  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  at  a  war 
meeting  held  in  Galena  to  raise  a  company  of 
volunteers,  he  was  the  first  to  enlist.  He  en- 
gaged actively  in  recruiting  for  the  company, 
in  which  work  Captain  U.  S.  Grant,  U.  S. 
A. ,  took  a  prominent  part.  The  captaincy 
of  the  company  having  been  declined  by 
Captain  Grant,  at  his  suggestion  Chetlain 
was  elected.  Near  the  close  of  April,  when 
the  Twelfth  Regiment,  infantry,  was  oro-an- 
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ized  at  Springfield,  this  comj)any  became  a 
part  of  it,  and  Captain  Clietlain  was  elected 
and  commissioned  its  lieutenant  colonel. 
Soon  after  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Cairo,  and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it 
was  detailed  as  one  of  the  two  regiments 
employed  by  General  Grant  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Paducah,  Kentucky,  which  re- 
sulted in  its  captui-e  and  occupancy.  Soon 
after  Colonel  Chetlaiu  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  post  and  forces  of  Smith- 
land,  Kentucky,  to  construct  fortifications 
to  command  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland 
river.  In  January,  1862,  he  was  relieved, 
joined  his  regiment  and  commanded  it  in  the 
expedition  up  the  Tennessee  river  ;  was  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  and  ten  days 
later  led  his  regiment  iu  the  battle  of  Fort 
Donelson.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vice he  was  promoted  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1862,  com- 
manded it  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  when  it 
was  several  hours  under  fire,  acting  with 
marked  bravery  and  efficiency,  losing  in 
killed  and  wounded  one-fourth  of  its  men. 
He  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  Siege  of 
Corinth,  in  May,  1862,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  October  3rd  and  4th,  1862,  where 
its  bravery  was  conspicuous.  Soon  after  the 
battle  Colonel  Chetlain  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Post  of  Corinth  by  General 
Rosecrans.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  relieved 
and  highly  commended  by  the  'district  com- 
mander in  general  orders,  for  his  faithful- 
ness and  efficiency.  For  meritorious  service 
he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of  U.  S. 
volunteers,  in  December,  1863,  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  General  Grant,  was  assigned 
to  superintend  the  work  of  recruiting  and 
organizing  the  colored  troops  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  with  headquarters  at  Mem- 
phis. As  the  result  of  his  efforts,  he  had 
in  his  command  in  October,  1864,  17,000 
men,  well  armed,  drilled  and  disciplined. 
For  his  marked   success  in   this  department 


of  the  service  he  was  highly  commended  by 
General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  adjutant  general 
of  the  army,  in  his  report  to  the  department 
of  war.  He  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  post  and  forces  of  Memphis,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1864.  He  discharged  the  onerous  and 
complicated  duties  of  this  position  with 
energy  and  discretion,  and  succeeded  in 
doing  for  Memphis,  in  the  summer  of  1865, 
what  General  Butler  did  for  New  Orleans 
two  years  before.  In  June,  1865,  he  was 
appointed  brevet  major  general  for  merito- 
rious service.  In  the  autumn  of  1865,  he 
was  placed  by  General  G.  H.  Thomas  in 
command  of  the  central  district  of  Alabama, 
with  headquarters  at  Taladega.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1866,  he  was  mustered  out,  after  nearly 
five  years  of  honorable  service  in  defence  of 
the  Union.  General  Chetlain,  throughout 
his  varied  army  career,  had  military  ardor 
and  a  love  for  the  profession  of  arms.  He 
proved  himself  a  brave  commander  in  action, 
a  successful  organizer,  an  excellent  discipli- 
narian and  tactician,  and  possessed  a  high 
order  of  administrative  aV)ility.  In  1867, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  assessor 
of  internal  revenue  for  Utah  and  Wyoming, 
with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Two 
years  later  President  Grant  appointed  him 
United  States  consul-general  at  Brussels, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1872,  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  located  in  Chicago. 
When  the  Home  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
was  organized  in  1872,  he  was  elected  its 
president.  He  served  two  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  board  of  education,  and  after 
the  organization  of  the  Citizens  Association 
of  Chicago,  he  served  one  year  as  a  member 
of  its  executive  committee.  In  1891,  he 
organized  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Chicago, 
and  was  chosen  its  president.  General 
Chetlain  is  one  of  the  best  known  citizens 
of  Chicago.  He  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  public  movements  made  for  the  welfare  of 
the  citv,  and  has  been   connected  with  the 
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management  of  several  of  its  charitable  insti- 
tutions. In  manner  lie  is  dignified  and  cour- 
teous, in  disposition  genial  and  generous, 
earnest  in  purpose  and  firm  in  bis  convic- 
tions. General  Chetlain  was  married  Octo- 
ber 26,  18-17,  to  Miss  Emily  Tenuey,  eldest 
daughter  of  Daniel  Tenney,  Esq.,  of  Lo- 
raine  county,  Ohio.  Eighteen  mouths  after 
the  marriage  a  son  was  born,  Arthur  Henry, 
now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
court  of  Cook  county,  Illinois.  Five  days 
after  the  birth  of  this  son  the  mother  died. 
General  Chetlain  was  again  married  April  6, 
1865,  to  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards  Smith,  widow 
of  Colonel  Melancthon  Smith,  Forty-tifth 
regiment  Illinois  infantry  volunteers,  who 
was  killed  before  Vicksburg,  June  23,  1863, 
and  daughter  of  John  Edwards,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Rockford.  She 
had  one  child,  at  that  time,  a  daughter  four 
years  of  age,  now  the  wife  of  Thus.  J. 
Drummond,  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  Canada. 


ROBERT   D.    SHEPPARD. 

Among  the  men  of  recognized  power  in 
the  pulpit,  ability  in  teaching  and  capacity 
for  affairs  is  Rev.  Robert  D.  Sheppard.  He 
was  born  in  Chicago  July  23,  1846.  llis 
father,  Robert  Sheppard,  was  the  head  of 
an  old  firm  of  lumber  dealers  in  the  aspiring 
future  metropolis.  His  mother,  Samantha 
Dickinson,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  school 
teachers  whose  father,  Zenas  Dickinson,  came 
from  Massachusetts  and  settled  in  Chicago 
in  1835.  His  parentage  suggests  culture  and 
enterprise.  He  was  educated  in  the  Foster 
School,  the  Chicago  High  School,  the  North- 
western University  at  Evanston,  and  the 
Chicago  University.  He  was  gi'aduated 
from  the  last-named  institution  in  1869. 
His  purpose  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
})el  appears  to  have  been  formed  early,  as 
the    time   of   his  vacations   while  a   college 


student  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy. So  thoroughly  and  systematically  had 
he  pursued  this  course  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  attend  Garrett  Biblical  Institute 
only  one  year  to  complete  his  scholastic 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  received 
his  certificate  of  graduation  in  1870,  and 
without  delay  joined  the  Rock  River  M.  E. 
Conference.  His  first  charge  was  the  Mich- 
igan Avenue  Church,  Chicago,  of  which  he 
was  pastor  for  three  years,  the  full  limit  of 
a  pastorate  under  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
polity  as  then  in  force.  His  next  charge 
was  the  Third  Street  Church,  of  Rockford, 
Illinois,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
Western  Avenue  Church,  Chicago,  for  three 
years,  beginning  in  1874.  In  the  fall  of 
1877  he  went  abroad,  extending  his  travels 
through  Italy,  Greece,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt,  not  so  much  for  recreation  as 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  peoples  and  securing  the 
culture  and  broad  scholarship  that  can  best 
be  acquired  by  foreign  travel.  He  spent 
six  months  in  Germany,  pursuing  his  studies 
in  books  as  well  as  by  observation.  After 
spending  a  year  in  Europe,  he  returned  to 
Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Grace  M.  E.  Church, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  After  an 
interval  of  three  years  occupied  in  charge  of 
the  First  Church  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  he  was 
reappointed  pastor  of  Grace  Church.  Three 
years  after  his  graduation  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  course,  and  in  1875  the 
Northwestern  University  conferred  the  same 
degree  in  honor.  He  was  elected  a  trustee 
of  the  Northwestern  University  in  1878,  and 
trustee  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  in 
1884,  and  has  continued  to  discharge  the 
latter  trust  continuously  to  the  present,  re- 
signing the  former  when  appointed  to  an- 
other office.  He  was  married  June  13,  1872, 
to    Miss    Virginia    Loring,     whose    father, 
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Nalmm  Loriiiy;,  located  at  Xaperville  and 
opened  a  mereantile  business  at  an  early  day, 
when  that  ambitious  town  was  a  rival  of 
Chicago  for  metropolitan  honors.  The  mar- 
riage has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  four 
lovely  children — Robert  Loring,  Marguerita, 
Virginia  and  Dorothea,  all  of  whom  are 
living.  In  1884  Dr.  Sheppard  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  history  and  political  econ- 
omy in  Northwestern  University  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  board  of  trustees.  With 
a  liberality  as  gratifying  as  it  was  unex- 
pected, the  board  granted  him  leave  of 
absence  of  one  year  for  travel,  study  and 
recreation  in  Europe.  This  vacation  was 
improved  with  great  advantage  in  extending 
the  Professor's  knowledge  of  history  and 
broadening  his  mental  grasp  for  the  new 
sphere  of  labor  to  which  he  had  been  called. 
lie  returned  at  the  end  of  a  year  in  perfect 
health,  liberally  and  thoroughly  equipped, 
and  without  delay  assumed  the  active  labors 
of  his  position.  From  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fessorship in  a  manner  that  completely 
justifies  the  estimate  of  his  qualifications  by 
the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion. His  capacity  has  proved  equal  to  the 
most  exacting  demands.  His  growth  during 
the  ten  years  has  been  entirely  commensu- 
rate with  the  growth  of  the  institution. 
Recognizing  his  rare  business  sagacity,  en- 
ergy and  executive  ability,  the  trustees  hon- 
ored him  with  the  oftice  of  treasurer  and 
financial  agent  of  the  university  in  the  fall 
of  1892,  a  position  he  still  holds  by  virtue 
of  special  fitness  for  its  peculiar  and  some- 
time unpleasant  duties.  He  has  been  able 
to  achieve  success,  creditable  to  himself  and 
gratifying  to  the  managers  of  the  university, 
who  gave  him  their  unreserved  confidence. 
Dr.  Sheppard  is  not  only  a  classical  scholar 
but  also  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  liberal 
attainments.  He  has  not  been  a  recluse. 
His   association    with    men    and  familiarity 


with  affairs  have  added  largely  to  his  ((uall- 
ficatious  for  financial  management  and  given 
him  a  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature 
of  great  value  in  imparting  instruction. 
Prepossessing  in  physique  and  personal 
ajipearance,  engaging  in  address,  coin]ire- 
hensive  in  his  knowledge  of  men,  a  pulpit 
orator  of  remarkable  power,  he  has  gained 
a  position  of  influence  rarely  excelled.  His 
freedom  from  either  priggishness  or  asceti- 
cism, his  diplomacy,  based  on  kindness  and 
justice,  his  intuitive  perception  of  right  and 
his  firmness  in  defending  it,  enable  him  to 
hold  steadily  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  the  position  attained.  He  impresses  his 
strong  personal  force  in  a  manner  so  pleasing 
as  to  avoid  offense.  His  mind  is  flexible, 
possessing  unusual  facility  of  adaptation. 
His  pronounced  individuality  is  toned  by  a 
charming,  magnetic  manner  which  attracts 
all  who  come  within  the  sunshine  of  his 
presence.  His  ample  resources  enable  him 
to  dispense  a  generous  hospitality,  and  he 
has  become  the  central  figure  in  the  social 
life,  as  he  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
official  life  of  the  university.  New  duties 
imposed  develop  in  him  reserved  force  and 
discover  adequate  resources  for  every  emer- 
gency. He  has  the  capacity  to  "supply"  a 
pulpit,  while  supplying  the  university  with 
the  means  of  sustaining  a  vigorous  existence. 
While  conducting  the  work  of  his  classes 
with  unflagging  energy,  he  courageously  and 
intelligently  outlines  the  financial  policy  of 
a  great  institution  with  amazing  method  and 
minutiai  of  detail.  Nature  has  endowed  him 
liberally,  and  this  endowment  is  increased 
by  persistent,  well-directed  effort. 


JOHN  H.  HAMLINE. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  Chicago  has  no 
busier  lawyer  than  John  Henry  Hamline, 
and    few    more    successful.     His   ancestors 
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came  from  England  to  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts anil  sfttleil  at  Harnstable  in  1048. 
Strains  of  Scotch  and  Irisli,  mingled  with 
the  English  blood,  IjiiiliKd  a  sturdy  ances- 
tral race  noted  for  integrity  of  character  and 
tenacity  of  ])urj)ose.  His  grandfather, 
Leonidas  Lent  Hamline,  horn  liefore  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  hecaine  a 
lawyer  of  distinction  and  high  rejiutatiou 
before  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  and  became  a  circuit 
rider  in  western  Ohio.  Ilis  strong  charai'. 
ter  and  superior  ability  won  promotion  rap- 
idlj-.  He  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Wc.'i/- 
ern  Christian  Advocate  at  Cincinnati  in 
1835  and  later  on  editor-in-chief  of  tlie 
Ladies  Repasitory.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  general  conference  of  tlie  church  held 
in  New  York  in  1844,  when  the  issue  was 
joined  between  the  north  and  the  south  on 
the  slavery  question.  His  speech  was  the 
most  noteworthy  argument  against  slave- 
holding  bishops  delivered  in  that  august 
body  of  great  representatives  of  the  church. 
It  was  not  only  influential  in  determining 
the  basis  upon  which  the  southern  members 
withdrew  and  formed  the  Methodist  Episio- 
pal  church,  but  it  made  him  a  bishop.  lie 
was  chosen  by  the  same  general  conference. 
He  filled  the  high  office  until  failing  health 
caused  his  resignation.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  in  Rotterdam,  near  Schen- 
ectady, New  York,  March  25,  1856,  son  of 
Leonidas  Price  and  Virginia  Moore  Ham- 
line.  His  father  was  a  physician.  'riic 
family  removed  to  the  west  and  after  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
settled  in  Evanston,  when  he  was  nine 
years  old.  He  entered  the  Northwestern 
iTniversity  at  twelve  and  took  a  complete 
course,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1875.  Afterwards  he  attended  the  Colum- 
bia College  Law  School,  then  in  charge  of 
Theodore  Dwight.  and  was  graduated  with 
the  class   of  1877.      Admitted   to  practice  in 


the  courts  of  Illinois,  after  examination  bv 
the  supreme  court,  he  licgan  the  practice  in 
Chicago  while  residing  in  Evanston.  He 
was  attorney  for  the  Evanston  village  corpo- 
ration from  1880  to  1884  and  revised  its 
ordinances.  In  1883  he  removed  to  Chicago 
and  three  years  later  formed  a  ])artnership 
with  Frank  11.  Scott.  In  ISnO  Frank  E. 
Lord  was  admitted  to  the  tirni,  which  has 
since  continued  practice  under  the  style  of 
Hamline.  Scott  and  Lord.  :Mr.  Hamline 
served  as  alilermaii  of  the  city  for  the  third 
ward  from  1887  to  1889  and  was  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  council. 
He  has  served  a.s  president  of  the  Cliieago 
Bar  Association,  the  Chicago  Law  Institute 
and  the  Chicago  Law  Club.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Bar 
Association,  ami  a  member  of  the  National 
Bar  Association.  In  ]S;i2  he  was  admitted 
to  ]iractice  before  the  United  States  supreme 
court.  He  has  been  connected  with  much 
litigation  of  a  jmblic  character.  Among  the 
cases  worthy  of  note  was  one  brought  by 
hitn  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Evanston 
against  the  Northwestern  Laiiversity,  by 
which  that  corporation  obtained  title  to  four 
blocks  of  valuable  park  ground  on  the  lake 
front.  Another  was  the  case  of  Wright  vs. 
Ogden  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad  Company 
enjoining  the  use  of  city  .streets  by  the  rail- 
road. The  determination  of  this  case  denies 
the  authority  of  the  council  to  grant  by 
ordinance  the  right  to  use  a  street  for  such 
purposes  without  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  owners  of  lots  on  said  street.  He 
procured  the  reversal  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  famous  Wentworth  Avenue  Sewer 
case — the  largest  assessment  ever  levied  in 
the  state  of  Illinois — and  thus  broke  up  the 
practice  of  importing  judges  from  adjacent 
counties  to  try  Cook  county  cases.  While 
the  Arm  of  which  he  is  the  head  enjoys  as 
large  and  ]irofilalilc  busiiu'ss  as  any  in  the 
west,    l)eing   retained    regularly    by   a  lari'c 
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number  of  banks,  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale houses,  and  though  the  members  of  the 
firm  are  constantly  busy,  Mr.  Ilamline  holds 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  give 
some  time  and  attention  to  public  affairs. 
He  is  therefore  active  in  supjtort  of  honest 
municipal  government  and  lal)ors  for  the 
election  of  honest  public  officials.  While 
supporting  the  i-epublican  party  on  national 
issues,  he  supports  men  for  municipal  offices 
whose  character  and  habits  offer  the  best 
guarantee  of  honesty  in  conducting  the  pub- 
lic business.  By  inheritance  and  early 
training  he  is  a  methodist.  Me  is  a  Free 
Mason,  as  well  as  a  club  man,  having  mem- 
bership in  the  Union  League,  Calumet,  Chi- 
cago, University  and  Athletic  clul)s,  as  well 
as  the  Hamilton,  the  Law  club  and  the  Chi- 
cago Literary  club.  Naturally  of  social  dis- 
position and  genial  temperament  he  finds 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of.  the  ameni- 
ties, in  the  several  organizations  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  He  was  active  in  the  liti- 
gation which  wrested  the  lake  front  from 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  He  is  of  nerv- 
ous temperament,  keyed  up  for  action  at  all 
times.  His  perception  is  acute  and  his  en- 
ergy remarkable.  He  can  write  a  brief  and 
make  a  political  speech  the  same  day  with 
equal  facility.  Few  men  are  aide  to  accom- 
plish a  larger  amount  and  greater  variety  of 
intellectual  work  in  a  given  time.  He  was 
married  May  19,  ISSO,  to  Miss  Josephine 
Meade  of  Norwicii,  New  York.  Of  four 
children  born  to  them  only  one  survives, 
namely,  Josephine  Meade  Hamline. 


HENRY  \VADE  ROGERS,  LL.  D. 

It  is  a  rare  distinction  for  a  in;in  under 
forty  years  of  age  to  attain  the  presidency  of 
a  great  university.  It  is  seldom  that  a  uni- 
versity,   having  a    theological    dc]uirtinent. 


chooses  a  layman  for  president.  Dr.  Henry 
\Yade  Rogers  and  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity are  exceptions.  Dr.  Rogers  was  born 
in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1853.  After 
spending  his  boyhood  in  excellent  schools, 
and  a  year  in  Hamilton  College,  he  matricu- 
lated in  the  Michigan  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1874.  The  mas- 
ter's degree  was  conferred  upon  him  inl877, 
on  his  completion  of  the  course  in  the  law 
department  of  the  university.  For  three 
years  immediately  ensuing  he  was  intimately 
associated  with  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
one  of  the  greatest  western  lawyers.  The 
association  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  part- 
nership, as  Judge  Cooley  was  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  at  the 
time.  Young  Rogers  occupied  the  law  office 
of  the  chief  justice,  had  the  benefit  of  his 
counst'l,  and  engaged  in  a  general  legal  prac- 
tice. In  1880  he  accepted  a  professorship 
in  the  law  department  of  the  university 
which  had  graduated  him.  In  discharging 
tlie  duties  of  this  professorship  he  displayed 
remarkable  ability,  breadth  of  reading, 
knowledge  of  the  jjrinciples  of  jurisprudence, 
and  practical  views  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  a  law  school.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  he  was  chosen  dean  of  the  department 
in  1885.  The  situation  was  not  without 
embarrassing  features.  He  was  onlj-  thirty- 
five,  and  was  chosen  to  succeed  Judge 
Cooley.  A  man  of  less  courage  and  confi- 
dence would  have  hesitated  to  assume  the 
responsibility.  A  man  of  ordinary  resources 
would  have  failed.  Dr.  Rogers  neither  hes- 
itated nor  failed.  He  was  ambitious  to 
make  a  rej)utation,  conscious  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  qualifications,  familiar 
with  the  requirements  of  the  position.  He 
possessed  energy,  tact,  capacity  for  work 
and  dignity  to  command  respect.  Tlie 
prizes  of  jirofossional  life  were  yet  to  be 
wiin.  lie  had  the  will  and  the  ability  to 
win  them.      There  were  some  compensations 
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for  a  ilisj)arity  of  age  and  reputation  be- 
tween llie  old  and  the  j'oung  dean.  The 
former  having  attained  great  eminence  in  his 
l)rofe.s,sii)n  was  ready  to  rest  on  the  reputa- 
tion achieved ;  the  hitter,  comparatively 
briefless,  was  restles.s,  energetic,  strong  of 
])ur|)Ose,  capable  of  endurance,  and  had  the 
additional  incejitive  of  a  high  examj)le  in  his 
predecessor.  The  concensus  of  opinion  in 
the  institution  and  the  increased  enrollment 
of  students  both  attest  that  the  former  jjres- 
tige  of  the  law  department  was  not  only 
maintained,  but  the  standard  of  excellency 
and  efficiency  was  advanced,  under  Dr. 
Rogers.  His  energies  were  not  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  college,  although  he  broadened 
its  scope  and  enlarged  its  usefulness,  making 
it  the  largest  law  school  in  the  United  States. 
He  had  been  an  omnivorous  reader  and  he 
became  a  voluminous  writer.  His  articles 
on  topics  related  to  jurisprudence  in  some  of 
its  manifold  phases  were  published  in  lead- 
ing law  journals  ;  and  his  contributions  to 
the  more  strictly  literary  nuxgazines  and  j)e- 
riodicals  were  not  infrequent.  He  was  for 
a  time  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  the 
American  Lnin  lictjisUr,  of  Philadeljihia. 
He  also  wrote  a  volume  on  Exjiert  Testimo- 
ny which  was  received  with  favor  l)y  legal 
critics  and  passed  into  a  second  edition.  He 
was  employed  by  a  publishing  house  in  New 
York  to  write  the  introduction  to  the  chap- 
ter on  Constitutional  History,  published 
in  .{inrricun  Law.  He  also  edited  a  work 
entitled  "Illinois  Citations."  When  he  had 
served  as  dean  of  the  law  department  of 
Michigan  University  five  years,  with  unques- 
tioned advantage  to  the  institution,  he  was 
sought  and  chosen  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  as  the 
most  desirable  man  for  president.  It  is  an 
institution  under  control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  Its  presidency  had  been 
filled  by  an  unbroken  line  of  bishojis  and 
doctors  of    di\iiiitv.      Such   inen    as   Bishnii 


Foster  and  Bishop  Havens  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Cummings  had  been  charged  with  its  execu- 
tive management.  The  election  of  a  layman 
to  this  exalted  station  in  1800,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Cummings,  was  an  innovation.  It 
might  have  been  an  experiment  if  another 
layman  had  been  elected.  Henry  Wade 
Rogers  accepted  the  honor  and  the  responsi- 
bility with  the  modest  courage  and  lofty 
purpose  which  has  uniformly  characterized 
his  life  of  masterful  activity  on  a  high  jilane. 
As  a  recognition  of  bis  merit,  and  a  compli- 
ment to  the  institution  which  had  called  him, 
Wesleyan  University,  of  ]Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  same  year. 
Life  is  defined  as  an  opportunity.  If  that  be 
accepted  as  a  general  definition  then  the 
j)residency  of  a  university  like  the  North- 
western is  one  of  the  grandest  opportunities 
that  can  come  to  a  man  who  has  the  capac- 
ity to  appreciate  and.  the  fitness  to  honor  it. 
The  enrollment  of  twenty-five  hundred  stu- 
dents, old  enough  to  apprehend  something 
of  the  value  of  higher  education;  the 
employment  of  a  faculty  of  more  than  a 
hundred  ]>rofessors  ;  the  maintenance  of 
distinctive  colleges  of  art,  dentistry,  law, 
literature,  medicine,  music,  oratory  and 
theology,  besides  the  usual  academic 
and  classical  departments — suggest  the 
importance  of  greatness  and  versatility  in 
the  executive  head.  During  the  first  three 
years  of  service  Dr.  Rogers  has  amply  justi- 
fied his  election  and  vindicated  the  board  of 
trustees.  He  has  evinced  the  possession  of 
an  accurate  conception  of  the  functions  of  a 
university.  The  changes  he  has  made,  the 
new  features  he  has  introduced  and  the  close 
organization  of  all  the  de])artments  are  in 
evidence.  The  quality  of  his  mind  is  finely 
analytical.  He  is  able  to  separate  the  com- 
j)0]ient  j)arts  into  their  ultimate  analyses. 
And  he  is  also  able  to  reconstruct  and  classify 
the  jiarts  discriminatelv.      Each   of   the   de- 
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liai-tiiK'nls  >>lious  in  its  improvuil  c-oiiditiou 
tlie  effects  of  .system  inaugurated  by  a  master. 
The  improvements  are  noticeable  especially 
in  the  departments  of  law  and  music.  lie 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  popular  movement 
of  university  extension  in  the  West,  by  It'c- 
turing  and  assisting  in  the  ])ersonal  work  of 
organization.  Hi.s  inembership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  wrought  adv.mtage 
to  the  profession,  through  tlic  intelligent 
investigations  of  the  committee  on  legal 
education  and  admission  to  the  bar,  of  which 
he  has  l)een  a  member  for  several  years.  In 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  held 
in  Saratoga  in  1892  he  was  appointed  for  the 
state  of  Illinois  on  the  general  council.  In 
1891  he  addressed  the  State  Bar  Association 
of  Illinois,  by  invitation,  and  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  body.  At  the 
World's  Congress,  auxiliary  to  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  held  in  1893,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  law  reform  and 
jurisprudence.  His  associates  on  the  com- 
mittee embraced  the  ablest  membei's  of  the 
Chicago  bar.  He  was  ajjjiointed  to  finish 
the  editorial  work  of  Dr.  Theodore  Dwight, 
for  many  years  the  honored  president  of  the 
Columbian  College  Law  School,  editing  the 
articles  on  municipal,  civil  and  constitutional 
law,  for  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia. 
The  life  of  Dr.  Rogers  has  been  unusually 
active  and  useful.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  his  energy  or  his  endurance.  Change 
of  work  is  recreation  for  him.  As  a  writer 
be  is  clear,  concise,  strong,  entertaining.  As 
a  public  speaker  he  is  earnest,  forceful,  logi- 
cal, eloquent.  As  a  teacher  he  is  skillful  in 
adapting  means  and  methods  to  desired  ends. 
He  has  been  wonderfully  succes.sful  in  organ- 
izing and  combining  all  the  elements  and 
forces  that  make  a  university  strong  and 
popular.  As  a  mcniber  of  the  3Ietliodist 
Episcopal  Cluircli  he  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  ecumenical  council  held  in  ^Vash- 
ington  iu  I89I. 


HENRY  A.   SPAULDING. 

IIenrv  AiiiitAM  Si'Ati.inxi;  was  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, 1837,  the  son  of  Abiram  and  Julia 
^Vnn  (Thornton)  Spaulding.  The  Spaulding 
family  has  been  settled  in  America  for  seven 
generations.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Edward  Sj)aulding,  the 
first  of  the  family  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge,  who  came  to  this  countrj'  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
probably  between  1630  and  1C33,  and  settled 
in  Braintree,  Massachusetts.  From  the  rec- 
ords of  the  town  of  Braintree  we  find  that 
Edward  Spaulding  was  made  a  freeman  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1640,  from  which  fact  we 
know  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  estab- 
lished church  of  the  province,  as  no  person 
could  be  a  freeman,  or  be  entitled  to  any 
share  in  the  government,  or  be  capable  of 
being  chosen  a  magistrate,  or  even  of  serv- 
ing on  a  jury,  who  was  not  a  member  of 
some  one  of  the  churches  established  in  the 
colony.  The  name  "Spalding"  appears 
quite  early  in  English  history.  Of  its  der- 
ivation we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The 
variation  of  its  orthography  is  easily  trace- 
able to  the  same  process  of  corruption  or 
improvement — whichever  view  the  reader 
may  prefer — by  which  many  historical 
English  and  Scottish  names  have  been  al- 
tered by  the  American  representatives  of 
them  so  as  to  be  now  scarcely  recognizable, 
or  to  the  personal  whims  of  some  who 
thought  that  priority  of  descent  entitled 
them  to  set  the  fashion  of  spelling  for  the 
rest  of  the  familly.  Of  the  origin  of  the 
Spalding  family  in  England,  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Spalding  of  Baltimore  (a  descendant 
of  the  Maryland  branch  of  the  family),  says: 
"  I  believe  the  headquarters  of  the  family  in 
England  was  Lincolnshire,  where  one  of 
them,  at  a  very  early  period,  founded  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  great  abbey  of  Spald- 
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ing,  one  of  tlie  thirteen  great  abbeys  of 
England  spared  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  con- 
fiscated under  bis  sou  Edward  VI.  I  think, 
from  my  researches  and  whatever  knowledge 
I  may  have  of  such  matters,  that  the  ])res- 
ent  town  of  Spalding  grew  up  around  and 
under  the  fostering  intluence  of  this  abbey 
(not  priory).  Such  is  the  origin  of  many 
flourishing  European  towns.  Tlie  monks 
made  desert  jjlaces  siiiile,  and  agriculture 
and  ))oi)ulation  followed  them."  Dr.  Alii- 
ram  Spaulding,  father  of  Henry  Abirani, 
was  born  at  Fort  Ann,  Washington  county. 
New  York,  on  the  Oth  of  May,  1807.  His 
father,  Silas  Spaulding,  was  a  scildicr  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  i)artici]iateil  in  the  liattle 
of  Bennington,  and  was  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  and  in  the  liattle  wliirh 
jireceded  it.  Dr.  Spauhling  remained  in 
his  native  state,  and  in  1835  engaged  in  the 
jewelry  business ;  he  also  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  about  this  time,  having 
always  had  a  fondness  for  that  profession, 
attending  lectures  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
He  first  practiced  medicine  in  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  in  1S45.  In  1847  he  also 
practiced  in  New  York  city,  and  in  the  same 
year  emigrated  to  Illinois  and  settled  in 
Aurora.  In  that  city  lie  commenced  tlie 
jewelry  business,  continuing  it  in  liutli 
Aurora  and  Naperville  very  succes.sfully  for 
two  years.  He  then  disposed  of  his  busi- 
ness and  again  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Aurora  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, 1885.  It  was  written  of  him  at  tiie 
time  of  his  death,  }>y  one  who  knew  liim 
intimately:  "We  have  found  him  a  per- 
fect gentleman  in  all  that  the  word  inijilies. 
Scrupulously  honest,  .sympathetic,  and  warm 
hearted,  he  always  seemed  to  have  the  wel- 
fare of  others  nearer  than  his  own  personal 
bcnctit.  He  was  devoted  to  science,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  careful  and  painstaking 
observer  of  natural   phenomena  in  the  vicin- 


ity of  his  home  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute. He  loved  history,  and  tlie  ;u'cuniuhi- 
tion  of  facts,  often  giving  spare  moments 
for  years  to  the  investigation  of  some  dis- 
puted point,  and  almost  invariably  arrivinu- 
at  correct  conclusions.  Dr.  Spaulding  was 
a  most  estimable  citizen,  a  true  friend,  and 
a  conscientious  and  faithfid  Lusband  and 
father."  .Mr.  Spaulding  was  in  his  eleventh 
year  when  his  father  moved  to  Illinois.  The 
trip  to  Chicago,  which  was  made  by  way  of 
the  Erie  canal  and  the  great  lakes,  ocfupied 
a  month,  and  two  days  more  w  ere  consiuned 
in  the  journey  to  Aurora,  \lvvv  he  s)ient  his 
school  days,  and  having  completed  his  edu- 
cation was  lii-st  emi)loyed  in  his  father's 
jewelry  store  as  a  salesman,  remaining  there 
for  some  time,  diligently  ajijilying  himself 
to  learn  thoroughly  in  all  its  iletails  the 
business  of  a  practical  jeweler.  He  then 
came  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  service 
of  a  large  jewelry  firm  in  this  city,  with 
which  he  remained  until  he  had  rendered 
himself  a  thorough  expert  in  his  craft.  He 
next  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he 
soon  became  known  as  one  of  its  most  suc- 
cessful jewelry  salesmen,  and  later  as  one  of 
its  most  jtrominent  jewelers  and  silversmiths. 
In  New  York  city  he  was  first  engaged  with 
the  firm  of  Ball,  Black  and  Company,  and 
continued  witli  tiiem  until  just  before  the 
close  of  the  civil  war,  when  on  the  .'jllth  of 
June,  1864,  he  formed  a  j)artnership  witli  a 
brother  salesman  for  the  same  firm,  and  they 
comuienced  business  at  570  Broadway,  under 
the  tirni  name  of  Browne  &  Spaulding. 
Their  stoic  was  under  the  ]VIetroi)olitan 
hotel,  and  was  exjiressly  arranged  for  them 
l)y  the  owner,  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart.  The 
new  firm  was  signally  j)rosperous  from  the 
start,  and  in  the  elegance  of  its  appoint- 
ments and  the  extent  and  value  of  the  stock 
they  carried,  their  establishnunl  was  rated 
in  January,  18G7,  as  third  on  tlie  list  of 
New  York  jewelry  houses.      It  was  not  long 
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l)cfniv  ilif  cxiiuisilc  tMslo  o(  Mr.  S]i;iiil(rnio- 
ill  tliu  (lesin'iiiiiy  ami  inaiiulactiirc  of  criia- 
iiiciits,  liis  liii.siiiu.s.s  tact  ami  .slnvwilncss, 
ami  his  unfailing  [jiish  and  energ)',  lircuiglit 
iIk'  tinri  (if  wliifh  be  was  a  member  iiitu 
|ir"iiiim'iil  mitiei'.  They  soon  became  very 
IPiipiilar  with  the  best  class  of  trade,  not  only 
in  New  York  but  throughout  the  country. 
Within  a  year  from  tlie  time  they  began 
business,  some  uf  their  uni<iue  designs  in 
sets  of  jewelry  and  novelties  of  their  own 
manufacture  attracted  the  general  attention 
of  the  jiress  of  tlie  country,  and  called  forth 
the  most  eidogistic  comments.  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing  was,  in  1865,  presented  by  Colonel  W. 
B.  Carter,  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of 
West  Virginia  Infantry,  with  a  piece  of  the 
apple  tree  under  which  General  U.  S.  Grant 
and  (General  R.  E.  Lee  first  met  and  agreed 
u])on  the  terms  of  the  surrender  of  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  lie  conceived  the  idea  of  inakin'4 
from  it  a  set  of  jewelry  for  Mrs.  Grant,  and 
at  once  carried  his  design  into  execution. 
The  New  York  illu.strated  papers  published 
an  engraving  of  these  beautiful  ornaments, 
and  the  N'ac  Y(>?-k  Trihuiw  gave  a  detailed 
description  of  them,  part  of  which  we  quote  : 

"Messrs.  Browne  and  Spaulding  of  570 
Broadway  have  manufactured  as  a  gift  from 
themselves  to  Mrs.  General  Grant  a  set  of 
jewelry  so  unique,  tasteful,  and  appropriate 
as  to  attract  something  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary admiration  which  those  curious  in  such 
things  give  to  beautiful  hijwiteric.  It  is  a 
full  set  com]iosed  of  comb,  ear  drops  and 
lirooch,  but  its  pecLdiarity  is  that  it  is  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  apple  tree  beneath  which 
Lee  surrendered  to  (irant.  But  this  is  not 
its  oidy  distinction.  The  genius  of  the 
artist  is  required  to  turn  the  wood  to  such 
account,  an<l  so  ornament  and  set  it  in 
highly  wrought  gold,  that  while  it  shall  not 
cease  to  be  a  reliquary  it  shall  also  become  a 
jewel  lit  for  the  adornment  of  a  noble  and 
beautiful  woman.  Benvenuto  Cellini  him- 
self could  not  have  hit  upon  a  hajqjier  design 
than   that  adopted   by   ^Messrs.    Browne  and 


Sjiaulding  —  or  we  may  say  Mr.  Sjiaulding, 
as  the  idea  was  conceived  and  carried  out  by 
him.  The  wood  of  the  famous  a])ple  tree 
was  too  precious  to  be  wasted,  and  the  aim 
of  course  was  to  so  use  it  as  to  make  it  dis- 
tinctive, while  at  the  same  time  a  material 
so  common  and  clumsy  as  wood  shoidd  be 
moulded  into  artistic  form  and  purpose. 
To  jiroduce  this  effect  each  sejiarate  orna- 
ment is  made  a  cluster  of  acorns  and  oak 
leaves,  naturally  and  gracefully  arranged ; 
the  acorns  of  the  apple  tree  wood  are  set  in 
cups  of  gold,  and  the  leaves  also  are  of  solid 
gold,  and  both  inlaid  with  filigree  and 
enamel  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  design  is  a  happy  one,  very  perfectly 
carried  out,  and  the  whole  a  work  of  art 
highly  creditable  to  the  donors,  and  a  fit 
gift  for  the  lady  for  whom  it  was  made.  It 
is  not  too  large  and  showy  —  the  common 
mistake  in  such  things  —  but  is  in  jierfect 
taste,  harmonious  in  color,  and  in  the  rela- 
tion of  all  its  parts,  beautiful  and  appropri- 
ate in  itself,  apart  from  the  associations 
with  the  historical  event  it  so  gracefully 
commemorates. " 

Mr.  Spaulding's  acquaintance  with  Gen 
eral  Grant  began  before  the  war,  and  their 
friendship  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  old  com- 
mander's life.  Mrs.  Grant  was  highly  grati- 
fied by  his  graceful  gift,  which  was  presented 
to  her  in  October,  1865,  and  called  atthe  store 
in  Broadway  to  express  her  thanks  in  jierson. 
At  the  time  General  Grant  resigned  the 
generalship  of  the  United  States  army,  just 
before  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Spaulding  was  his  guest 
at  the  army  headquarters  in  Washington, 
occu]iying  the  room  of  General  Rawlins. 
When,  in  the  following  year,  he  visited  Eu- 
rope on  a  tour  of  business  and  pleasure  com- 
bined, he  carried  with  him  a  cordial  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  President  to  Minister 
Washburne.  In  October,  1868,  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing's firm  produced  another  exquisite  trophy 
of  their  art  in  the  form  of  a  necklace,  brace- 
let and  broocli  of  the  finest  and  purest  pearls, 
which  was  designed  as  a  bridal  present  from 
Vice-President    Colfax  to    his  bride.       Mr. 
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Colfax  was  for  years  one  of  ]Mr.  Spauliling's 
most  intimate  friends  and  correspondents, 
and  numerous  letters  in  Mr.  Spaulding's 
possession  testify  to  the  warmth  of  this 
friendship,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  Mr.  Colfax.  This  firm  was 
finally  dissolved  March  1, 1871.  Afterdosiug 
up  the  affairs  of  the  concern,  Mr.  Spaulding 
accepted  a  responsible  ])osition  with  the 
celebrated  house  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  New 
York.  After  a  short  service  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  in  1871,  and  soon  after  became  one  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  company.  The 
events  of  Mr.  Spaulding's  career  group 
themselves  naturally  into  three  periods  ;  the 
first  embraces  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life 
down  111  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived; the  second,  his  singularly  successful 
career  in  Europe  ;  and  the  third  brings  the 
history  to  its  honorable  culmination  from 
the  time  of  his  return  to  his  native  country 
and  the  establishment  of  his  present  house 
in  Chicago.  In  tracing  his  progress  thus 
far,  we  have  seen  how  the  foundations  of  a 
successful  business  career  were  laid  by  dil- 
igent application  during  the  years  when  he 
was  learning  his  craft,  enabling  him  to  se- 
cure a  responsible  position  immediately  with 
one  of  the  leading  houses  in  New  York  city 
before  he  had  attained  the  legal  status  of 
manhood  ;  how  by  faithful  service,  the  ex- 
pression of  a  manly  character,  by  intelli- 
gence and  uprightness  in  business,  and  pleas- 
ing and  courteous  bearing,  he  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  employers,  his 
associates,  and  the  business  world,  so  that 
at  the  close  of  seven  years'  probation  as  a 
salesman  he  had  acquired  so  high  a  standing 
and  gained  so  many  friends  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  establish  himself  in  an  extensive 
business  ;  and  how,  during  the  next  seven 
years,  by  the  same  excellent  qualities,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  a  refined  and  cultivated 
taste,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  in- 
stances,   he    built     up    a    prosperous    trade, 


attracted  the  life-long  friendshi))  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  public  men  of  this  coun- 
try, and  tlie  notice  of  the  jmblic  jiress,  in  a 
degree  uliirli  entitled  liini  to  be  considered 
at  this  time  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his 
calling  in  the  United  States.  We  have  now 
to  see  how,  after  being  invited  by  the  lead- 
ing American  jewelry  house  to  associate 
himself  with  them,  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  reputation  of  that  house  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe,  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  all  the  royal  and  imperial 
personages  of  the  Old  World,  obtained  for 
his  firm  the  patronage  of  the  principal  sov- 
ereigns of  Enro])e,  and  even  of  some  Asiatic 
potentates,  and  placed  his  native  country  in 
the  highest  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
woi'ld  for  the  excellence  of  its  artistic  work- 
manship in  the  precious  metals.  In  this 
most  interesting  period  of  his  career  ]\Ir. 
Sjiaulding  developed  another  high  and  rare 
gift, —  that  of  diplomacy.  If  our  accredited 
representatives  at  European  courts  have  been 
men  of  such  high  character  as  to  raise  the 
general  estimation  in  which  our  country  is 
held,  Mr.  Sj)aulding  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  done  more  than  any  other  private 
American  citizen  to  exalt  his  country's  repu- 
tation in  this  branch  of  art.  He  represented 
the  house  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  in  Paris  for  seven- 
teen years.  He  went  there  with  com- 
mendatory letters  from  General  Grant,  then 
the  president,  from  Vice-President  Colfax, 
and  from  Chief  Justice  Waite.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  war  had  just  closed  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  the  city,  and  INIr.  Spaulding 
soon  became  an  influential  member  of  the 
American  colony  resident  there.  By  reason 
of  his  position  he  was  enabled  to  confer 
valued  favors  upon  many  prominent  persons 
of  various  nationalities,  and  he  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  do  good  whenever  it  lay  in 
his  power.  He  was  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Relief  Society  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Paris,  an  asso- 
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ciation  t'onnoil  for  the  assistance  of  Ameri- 
cans in  circumstances  of  distress,  which  has 
been  instrumental  in  rescuing  and  returning 
to  their  native  country  many  deserving  per- 
sons who  but  for  their  timely  aid  might  have 
perished  miserably  in  a  foreign  land.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  American  Ej)iscopal 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  which  for 
some  years  he  was  vestryman,  and  joined  in 
the  formulation  of  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
build  the  elegant  structure  on  the  Avenue 
de  I'Alma,  whicb  was  completed  in  1884. 
The  house  of  Tiffany  and  Company  in  Paris 
became  noted  and  popular  among  the  best 
class  of  Parisians  as  well  as  resident  Ameri- 
cans, and  carried  off  the  grand  prix  for 
silver  work  at  the  E,\;position  of  1876.  In 
the  course  of  business  lie  visited  the  leading 
factories  and  jobbing  and  jewelry  houses  of 
the  Old  World,  and  was  in  constant  com- 
munication and  association  with  the  leading 
men  in  bis  line  of  business  there.  With  a 
keen  and  intelligent  eye  to  business  at  all 
times,  he  was  not  long  a  resident  of  Paris 
before  he  realized  the  advantage  of  securing 
for  his  house  the  recognition  of  crowned 
heads,  and  he  conceived  the  purpo.se  of  vis- 
iting all  the  European  courts,  and  bringing 
the  artistic  productions  of  the  house  he 
represented  to  the  attention  of  I'oyalty. 
Great  as  were  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  an  undertaking,  the  tact,  sagacity,  and 
patient  perseverance  of  Mr.  Sjiaulding  over- 
came them  all.  Never  was  a  diplomatic 
mission  crowned  with  more  triumph  and 
brilliant  success.  The  pen  of  a  Dumas 
could  alone  do  justice  to  the  adventures  of 
this  D'Artagnan  of  commerce.  But  the  only 
point  in  which  Mr.  Spaulding  can  be  com- 
jiared  to  the  Gascon  hero  of  Dumas'  romance 
was  the  sublime  audacity  of  the  scheme  he 
])roposed  to  carry  out.  In  accomplishing  it 
lie  merely  brought  into  play  the  solid  quali- 
ties of  a  quiet,  self-respecting  American 
gentleman.      lie  began  operations  by  obtain- 


ing an  audience  with  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  Koyal  Highness  was  at  once  interested 
in  the  beautiful  specimens  of  American  sil- 
verware which  Mr.  Spaulding  exhibited  to 
him,  and  was  evidently  very  favorably  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Spaulding  himself ;  for  we 
find  him  invited  to  visit  the  Prince  at  Sand- 
ringham,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1882, 
and  royally  entertained  there  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess.  Not  only  was  his  reception 
at  Sandringham  Hall  by  both  their  Royal 
Highnesses  most  gracious  and  kind,  but  the 
mission  on  which  he  went  was  completely 
successful.  A  few  days  afterwards,  by  the 
Prince's  order,  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  private 
secretary  to  the  Queen,  sent  him  a  card  of 
invitation  to  the  ceremonies  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  law  courts  in  London  by  Her 
Majesty  in  person,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  privileged  to  witness  the  proceedings 
from  a  seat  in  the  second  space  from  the 
dais  where  Queen  Victoria  sat  in  state.  He 
had  at  the  same  time  a  special  invitation  to 
afternoon  tea  at  Lady  Paget's,  where  he 
met  some  of  the  principal  nobles  and 
attaches  of  the  court.  On  the  6th  of 
December  he  visited  Windsor  Castle,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Prince 
he  was  accorded  a  favorable  reception. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  accorded 
an  interview  at  Marlborough  House  with 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  the  house  of  Tif- 
fany and  Company  as  jewelers,  gold  and 
silversmiths  to  their  royal  highnesses. 
Through  the  same  gracious  channel  he  ob- 
tained an  interview  at  Clarence  House  with 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  Their 
royal  highnesses  both  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation of  what  they  saw,  and  had  a  similar 
aj))tointment  of  the  tirm  then  and  there  pre- 
l>ared  and  handed  to  ^Ir.  Spaulding  in  their 
name,  together  with  an  autograph  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  duke  to  his  imperial 
brother-in-law,    the  Czar   of  Russia.       The 
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success  of  Mr.  Spaukliiig's  plan  to  interest 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  in  his  house 
was  now  assured.  The  way  was  ojien  before 
him.  In  aid  of  his  undertaking,  he  had  ob- 
tained from  President  Hayes,  another  of  his 
personal  friends,  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  the  American  min- 
ister at  Berlin,  and  to  the  other  American 
representatives  abroad,  and  through  them 
had  been  endeavoring  to  secure  the  coveted 
appointments  for  Tiffany  and  Company. 
But  the  progress  of  accredited  diplomacy 
was  too  slow  for  him,  and  by  the  happy  in- 
spiration of  his  own  diplomacy,  in  person- 
ally approaching  the  Prince  of  Wales  direct- 
ly, he  accomplished  in  one  day  what  it  would 
have  taken  months  to  bring  about  by  the 
customary  official  methods.  Letters  were 
written  by  order  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince 
of  AVales,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  to 
distinguished  persons  at  the  courts  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Rome ;  and  with 
these  credentials  Mr.  S])aulding  set  out  early 
in  1883  on  a  round  of  visits  to  the  European 
courts,  which  had  all  the  character  of  a  tri- 
umphal progress.  A  letter  to  him  from  the 
head  of  the  New  York  house,  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Tiffany,  dated  December  14,  1882,  shows 
how  his  success  was  appreciated  at  home. 
"  Your  telegram  from  London  of  the  13th 
iust.,"  writes  Mr.  Tiffany,  "took  us  by  sur- 
prise,— a  very  agreeable  astonishment  I  as- 
sure you.  I  think  we  all  (excepting  your- 
self) have  been  too  skeptical  on  the  subject 
of  what  you  could  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  appointments  and  of  the  feasibili- 
ty and  success  of  this  trij)  you  have  so  long 
proposed.  Now  if  you  carry  it  to  a  success- 
ful termination  the  more  credit  will  be  due 
to  you.  We  telegraph  through  the  house 
our  congratulations  to  you,  and  tell  you  that 
your  future  movements  are  left  to  your  own 
discretion."  On  December  17th,  1882,  we 
find  him  at  the  royal  palace  of  Laeken,  near 
Brussels,  having  an  audience   with  the  kino- 


of  the  Belgians  and  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  firm  as  jewelers  and  silversmiths 
to  his  majesty,  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month  at  Potsdam,  where  through  the  aid 
of  Count  Seckeudorf,  one  of  the  persons  to 
whom  his  English  letters  were  addressed,  he 
was  received  by  her  imperial  highness  the 
crown  princess,  now  empress  of  Germany, 
at  the  Pritizessinnen  Palais,  and  also  had 
an  interview  with  Prince  Hohenlohe,  impe- 
rial governor  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  at 
which  the  Emperor  Wilhelm,  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  Count  Von  Moltke  were  present. 
Count  Seckendorf  gave  him  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  persons  of  distinction  at  the 
courts  of  Rome,  Athens,  and  Constantinople 
which  were  of  material  service  to  him  in 
procuring  audiences  there,  resulting  in  the 
appointment  of  Tiffany  and  Company  as 
jewelers  to  the  kings  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  Early  in  January 
1883,  he  was  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  his  personal  introduc- 
tion from  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  once 
opened  the  imperial  doors,  and  secured  a 
similar  honor  from  the  czar.  The  American 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  Hon.  W.  H. 
Hunt,  became  one  of  his  warmest  friends, 
and  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  occasion 
of  the  appointment  of  Tiffany  and  Company 
as  jewelers  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Russia  :  "•  Compliments  such  as  these,  from 
such  distinguished  rulers  of  the  most  en- 
lightened countries  of  Europe,  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  significance.  They  are  the 
tributes  of  approved  connoisseurs  in  art. 
This  is  the  first  recognition  of  the  kind  ever 
conferred  upon  any  American  house,  and 
rises  into  the  dignity  of  a  national  compli- 
ment, as  it  marks  our  ability  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  older  nations  in  branches 
where  they  have  long  been  celebrated.  The 
thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  the  Messrs. 
Tiffany  that  their  enterprise,  and  the  beauty 
and    originality    of  their   metal   work,  long 
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recoguized  here,  liave  now  brouglit  our  na- 
tional progress  in  artistic  matters  and  of  re- 
finement into  such  world-wide  prominence." 
In  transmitting  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Tiffany 
the  decoration  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
czar,  Mr.  Hunt  sent  the  following  letter  of 
congratulation  : 

St.  Petersburg,  lOtli  January,  1883. 
"I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Spaulding  in  his  mission  to  this 
capital.  He  has  accomplished  more  than  I 
had  supposed  it  possible  for  any  one  to  do, 
and  he  has  displayed  an  energy  and  perse- 
verance through  which  alone  he  has  over- 
come the  dilatory  habits  of  the  officials  here 
in  a  delay  so  brief  for  St.  Petersburg  as  to 
seem  almost  incredible.  I  congratulate  you 
also  u)jon  the  compliment  he  has  caused  the 
emperor  to  bestow  upon  you.  Although 
such  orders  are  of  no  such  intrinsic  value  in 
the  judgment  of  republicans,  in  this  instance 
they  carry  with  them  an  unusual  interest  as 
the  tribute  of  a  powerful  monarch  conver- 
sant with  works  of  art  to  the  taste  and  skill 
of  your  great  house,  whose  preeminence 
in  such  works  is  established  throughout 
the  world,  and  whose  fame  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  our  nation." 

Wsi.   H.    Hunt. 

From  St.  Petersburg  Mr.  Spaulding  went 
to  Vienna,  where  a  similar  reception  was 
accorded  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  conferred  a  like  appointment  upon  the 
firm.  By  the  end  of  the  month  an  English 
newspaper  chronicled  his  success  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

"The  celebrated  house  of  Tiffany  and 
Company,  which  carried  off  the  grand prix 
for  silver  work  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
have  since  been  highly  favored  by  the  recog- 
nition of  Iler  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  have 
received  from  her  and  also  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  patents  of  appointment  as  gold  and 
silversmiths  to  the  Crown,  marks  of  appre- 
ciation never  before  conferred  upon  an 
American  house.  Not  only  has  this  house 
received  these  marks  of  appreciation  here, 
but   has   met  with   similar  favor  from  His 


Imjierial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of 
Italy,  and  other  distinguished  potentates." 

The  most  gratifying  mark  of  appreciation 
]Mr.  Spaulding  could  have  received  from  any 
source  upon  the  success  of  his  endeavors 
was  the  letter  of  Mr.  Tiffany,  dated  Janu- 
ary 29,  1883,  in  which  he  said:  "It  is 
almost  beyond  belief  that  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time,  and  so  little  to  do  with,  you  have 
compassed  so  much.  Indeed  it  must  have 
required  hard  work,  and  not  only  hard 
work,  but  some  tact  and  judgment.  This  is 
not  flattery,  but  what  I  sincerely  believe, 
and  what  I  think  is  very  apparent.  The 
way  you  have  been  received  all  through 
your  trip  is  not  only  complimentary  to  your- 
self, but  contributes  to  the  honor  and 
renown  of  our  house."  On  the  suggestion 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Mr. 
Spaulding  next  visited  Athens,  where  he 
was  graciously  received,  obtaining  a  sim- 
ilar appointment  from  the  King  of  Greece, 
and  not  only  that,  l)ut  a  personal  letter  from 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Greece  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 
He  continued  his  tour  to  Madrid,  Lisbon, 
The  Hague,  and  Copenhagen,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  spring  of  1883  the  house  of  Tif- 
fany and  Company  were  enabled  through 
his  efforts  to  announce  themselves  as  jewel- 
ers and  silversmiths  by  patents  of  appoint- 
ment to  sixteen  of  the  monarchs  of  the  old 
world,  the  list  including  the  Queen  of  En- 
gland, the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Russia,  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir, 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  Grand  Duke  Paul, 
Grand  Duke  Sergius,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Kings  of 
Italy,  Denmark,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Shah  of  Persia.  These 
visits  to  royal  personages  not  only  brought 
to  Mr.  Spaulding  an  immense  accretion  to 
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his  already  well  established  reputation,  and 
gave  him  important  business  and  social  ad- 
vantages, bringing  him  into  personal  con- 
tact with  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
rank  and  distinction,  but  they  were  very 
valuable  to  him  in  an  educational  sense. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  had  given  him  an  auto- 
graph letter  commending  him  in  the  strong- 
est terms  to  the  consideration  of  the  royal 
personages  whom  he  visited,  and  request- 
ing that  he  be  allowed  to  inspect  the 
state  jewels  belonging  to  the  various  mon- 
archs.  Such  a  favor  was  unprecedented, 
and  it  afforded  Mr.  Spauldiug  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  crown  the  edifice  of  his  profes- 
sional experience.  He  is  probably  the  only 
jeweler  who  has  ever  had  this  distinguished 
privilege,  for  while  others  have  seen  some, 
it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  else  has  ever  seen 
all  of  the  various  collections  of  jewels  be- 
longing to  royalty  in  the  old  world.  Besides 
causing  to  be  shown  to  him  their  crown 
jewels,  they  freely  submitted  to  his  inspection 
their  private  collections,  their  family  jewels 
and  heirlooms,  and  gave  him  an  opportun- 
ity of  seeing  those  belonging  to  their  several 
households.  One  can  easily  conceive  the  deep 
interest  which  such  an  inspection  must  have 
had  for  one  of  Mr.  Spaulding's  trained  and 
critical  judgment ;  and  to  him  this  result  of 
his  mission  was  probably  the  one  from  which 
he  has  reaped  the  most  enduring  benefit. 
In  May,  1883,  the  house  of  Tiffany  and  Com- 
pany made  an  exhibit  of  silverware  at  the  In- 
ternational Fisheries  Exhibition  in  London, 
consisting  of  articles  made  of  tanned  alli- 
gator skins  mounted  in  silver.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in 
person ;  and  the  Tiffany  exhibit  was  con- 
tributed by  request  of  the  United  States 
government  as  showing  one  of  the  fish  or 
reptile  products  of  the  New  World.  It  was 
under  the  personal  management  of  Mr. 
Spaulding,  who  had  again  an  opportunity  to 


cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  Prince,  and  to 
be  his  guest  at  Sandringham.  We  must 
pass  over  very  hurriedly  the  remaining  inci- 
dents of  this  portion  of  Mr.  Spaulding's 
career.  The  hospitalities  of  Sandringham 
Hall  already  referred  to  were  enjoyed  at  the 
Thanksgiving  season  ;  in  1884  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July 
by  being  ])resent,  on  the  invitation  of  Count 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  model  of  Bartholdi's  statue  of  "Lib- 
erty Enlightening  the  World,"  by  the 
American  Minister  to  Paris,  Hon.  Levi  P. 
Morton,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of 
the  Council  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Republic,  M.  Jules  Ferry.  A  similar  invi- 
tation was  sent  him  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  statue  itself  on  Bedloe's  island  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  two  years  later,  by 
President  Cleveland.  In  October,  1888, 
Mr.  Spaulding  wrote  to  Mr.  Tiffany  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  sever  his  connection 
with  the  house  of  Tiffany  and  Company  and 
return  home  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
business  on  his  own  account.  He  had  now 
been  seventeen  years  abroad  as  their  repre- 
sentative, and  had  seen  and  acquired  all 
there  was  of  interest  or  profit  for  him  in  the 
Old  World.  He  had  an  earnest  wish  to  live 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  native 
country.  Like  Goldsmith's  "Traveler,"  he 
had  never  ceased  to  hold  his  country  first  in 
his  affection  : 

"Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart,  untraveled,  fondly  turns  to  thee." 
He  had  never  ceased  to  feel  a  warm  inter- 
est and  pride  in  the  city  of  Chicago  from 
the  day  he  left  it  as  a  mere  youth.  While 
prosecuting  his  j)lans  for  the  enhancement 
of  the  prestige  of  his  firm  in  Europe,  he 
saw  clearly  the  importance  of  Chicago  as  a 
distributing  centre  for  bijouterie  and  the 
products  of  the  goldsmith's  art,  as  well  as 
for  the  common  staples  of  industrj^  and 
trade.      As  early   as  March,  1882,  he  wrote 
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to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Tiffany  impressing  npon 
him  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  branch 
house  in  Chicago,  and  enclosed  letters  from 
prominent  Americans  then  in  Paris  setting 
forth  in  vivid  detail  the  profit  which  a  house 
of  such  world-wide  reputation  could  not  fail 
to  reap  in  the  West.  But  Mr.  Tiffany  had 
such  large  interests  in  the  East  that  he  felt 
obliged  to  decline  to  extend  the  operations 
of  the  firm  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing  was  convinced  that  if  they  did  not,  some 
other  house  would  certainly  snatch  the  gold- 
en opportunity  they  threw  away.  This  idea 
had  only  taken  stronger  possession  of  his 
mind  in  successive  years,  and  the  time 
seemed  now  to  have  arrived  when,  after  hav- 
ing devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
advancement  of  another  name,  he  should 
bend  his  energies,  while  still  comparatively 
young  and  unimpaired  in  vigor,  to  the 
founding  of  a  house  which  should  bear  his 
own  name.  The  correspondence  which 
passed  between  him  and  his  partners  in  the 
firm  of  Tiffany  and  Company  on  his  taking 
leave  of  them  shows  how  sincere  and  genuine 
was  their  regard  for  him,  and  how  deep  their 
regret  at  parting  with  him.  The  head  of  the 
firm,  INIr.  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  wrote  from 
New  York,  on  October  19,  1888,  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Spaui.ding,  —  I  cannot 
say  that  yoiu'  last  letter  of  October  1st,  gave 
me  pleasure.  Are  you  sure  you  are  doing  a 
wise  thing  in  leaving  T.  &  Co.?  I  cannot 
help  having  many  doubts  on  the  subject,  and 
feel  like  advising  that  if  you  have  not  fully 
and  finally  closed  the  matter  beyond  any 
change,  to  keej)  open  all  the  avenues  of  re- 
consideration for  the  immediate  present.  I 
thank  you  for  your  expressions  of  friendship. 
I  reciprocate  and  return  them  in  kind. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  L.  Tiffany." 

When  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing  had  determined  to  begin  business  on  his 
own  account  in  Chicago,  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  difficulty  to  enlist  capital  in  the  enterprise. 


The  firm  of  Spaulding  and  Company  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  began  business  in  November, 
1888,  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Monroe 
streets.  The  projector  of  the  enterprise, 
Mr.  Spaulding,  was  elected  president  of 
the  corporation  ;  Mr.  Edward  Holbrook,  of 
the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Com]iany,  was 
treasurer ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Forman,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  has  from  boyhood  occupied  a 
prominent  position  with  a  leading  jewelry 
firm  in  this  city,  was  chosen  secretary.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  was  ^310,000 
at  the  start,  but  in  a  few  months  was  in- 
creased to  $500,000.  Mr.  Spaulding  had 
hardly  settled  down  to  business  here  when 
he  received,  in  March,  1889,  a  commission 
from  Governor  Fifer,  appointing  him  com- 
missioner for  t)he  State  of  Illinois  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  that  year.  The  formal 
opening  of  his  new  store,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1889,  was  therefore  an  occasion  not 
only  of  greeting  his  old  Chicago  friends 
but  also  of  leave-taking  for  a  short  time. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  his  official  capacity, 
he  immediately  opened  a  branch  of  the  new 
house  of  Spaulding  and  Company  at  36 
Avenue  de  TOpera  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Greene.  The  store  being  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  American  quarter,  with 
the  United  States  Consulate  in  the  same 
building  overhead,  it  at  once  became  a  fa- 
vorite resort  for  the  American  colony,  while 
Mr.  Spaulding's  wide  acquaintance  during 
his  long  residence  in  the  city  attracted  in 
large  numbers  the  high  society  of  the  French 
capital  as  well.  To  promote  the  comfort  of 
travelling  Americans,  he  added  to  it  a  bureau 
of  information,  a  post-office,  and  a  reading 
room  in  which  could  be  found  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  United  States,  particularly  those 
of  Chicago.  Galignatti  on  the  one  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  Frank  Leslie  s  on  the 
other,  gave  the  new  concern  a  hearty  wel- 
come,   describing    in    detail  its  attractions. 
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and  the  latter  paper  mentioned  that  soon 
after  the  opening,  in  the  summer  of  1889, 
one  of  its  earliest  visitors  was  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
heauty  of  the  articles  displayed  that  he  made 
a  number  of  costly  purchases  to  take  back 
with  him  to  Persia, — one  exquisite  gem 
which  jiarticularly  took  his  fancy  being  a 
flight  of  swallows  in  diamonds.  As  the  Illi- 
nois Commissioner  to  the  Exposition,  Mr. 
Spaulding  urged  through  the  press  the  im- 
portance of  an  exhibit  of  American  corn 
meal,  at  the  Corn  Pavilion,  showing  the 
corn  on  the  ear,  the  meal,  and  the  various 
methods  of  cooking.  "All  this,"  he  said, 
"  would  in  my  opinion  be  doing  good  mis- 
sionary work,  and  the  practical  illustration 
would  bring  to  the  masses  of  Europe  a  posi- 
tive blessing  in  creating  cheap  food,  and 
opening  the  markets  of  the  world  to  this 
staple."  In  his  report  to  Governor  Fifer, 
made  on  his  return  to  Chicago  in  December, 
1889,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  in  the  event 
of  this  State  being  chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
World's  Fair  of  1893,  the  lessons  gleaned 
by  thousands  of  observant  Americans  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  would  be  fully  utilized. 
The  Chicago  house  of  Spaulding  and  Com- 
pany very  soon  outgrew  the  premises  in 
which  they  started  business,  and  removed  to 
their  present  spacious  quarters  at  the  corner 
of  State  and  Jackson  streets,  on  the  Lst  of 
^lay,  1891.  This  is  a  building  of  six  stories 
and  l)asement,  with  a  frontage  of  40  feet  on 
State  street  and  147  feet  on  Jackson  street. 
Down  to  the  time  when  Spaulding  and  Com- 
pany opened  their  establishment  here,  it  had 
been  necessary  to  send  to  Xew  York,  Lon- 
don or  Paris  for  anything  in  the  line  of  the 
finest  art  metal  work,  such  as  the  more 
unique  and  costly  designs  in  gold  and  silver 
work,  bronzes,  art  decoration,  diamonds  and 
precious  stones.  The  very  choicest  articles 
in  these  lines  can  now  be  had  at  Spaulding 
and  Company's  magnificent  emporium,  which 


has  been  truly  described  as  a  veritable  pal- 
ace of  art, —  an  establishment  in  which  there 
is  every  evidence  thai  the  mind  and  hand 
that  guide  its  affairs  are  those  of  a  master. 
Mr.  Spaulding  married,  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1863,  Cornelia  Russell,  daughter  of 
Joseph  (i.  Russell,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city. 
Her  mother,  Jane  Kingslaud,  belonged  to  an 
old  New  York  family  of  considerable  note. 
They  have  two  children, —  Russell,  born  at 
Glencoe,  Long  Island,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1866,  and  Marguerite,  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1880.  The  son  is  in  busi- 
ness with  his  father.  During  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  people  of  European  celebrity  as  well 
as  of  distinguished  Americans,  and  all  who 
made  his  acquaintance  became  his  warm  and 
life-long  friends.  We  have  already  referred 
to  his  intimacy  with  President  Grant  and 
Schuyler  Colfax  ;  among  others  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  equally  close 
personal  friendship  were  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  President  Hayes,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ^It)rton,  Hon.  W.  H.  Hunt,  Minister  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  better 
known  as  "Sunset  Cox,"  minister  to  Con- 
stantinople, who  corresponded  with  him  in  a 
characteristic  way  in  regard  to  securing  for 
Tiffany  and  Company  an  appointment  by 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  With  Chief  Justice 
Waite  he  maintained  a  correspondence,  and 
was  with  him  on  the  Sunday  before  his 
death.  On  this  visit  the  Chief  Justice  had 
a  fine  photograph  of  himself  taken  expressly 
for  Mr.  Spaulding,  which  now  adorns  his 
private  office,  together  with  those  of  Grant, 
Colfax,  Hayes,  Morton  and  others,  which 
also  are  personal  souvenirs.  Among  other 
celebrated  Europeans  whom  he  met  in  Paris 
was  the  sculptor  Bartholdi,  who  wrote  to 
him  in  October,  1890,  asking  for  informa- 
tion about  the  World's  Fair.  In  this  letter 
M.  Bartholdi  said:  "For  the  Chicago 
Exj)ositiou  I  would  be  pleased  to  commence, 
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and  I   will  as  soon  as  possible,   for  I  want 
some  time  to  compose,  a  grand  jiiece  which 
would  be  a  glory  to  the  United  States.     My 
idea  would  be  to  represent  the  triumph  of 
Illinois    in    its    agricultural    and    industrial 
productions."   Mr.  Spaulding  laid  this  letter 
before   the  directors   of    the    World's   Fair, 
and  Secretary  Butterworth  was  instructed  to 
enter  into   correspondence  with  the   distin- 
guished Frenchman  at  once.    Mr.  Spaulding 
still  retains  his  country  home  in  the  suburbs 
of    Paris,    the    Villa   Marguerite,    as    it   is 
called,   where   he  has   entertained  so   many 
distinguished  American  visitors,  one  of  them 
being  Hon.   Robert  T.    Lincoln,  soon  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  Secre- 
tary of    War  in   Garfield's    administration. 
He  is  now  a  near  neighbor  of  the  same  gen- 
tleman,   on    the    North    Side,    his    Chicago 
residence  being  at  72  Astor  street,  where  he 
gathers  around  him  all  that  is  best  and  most 
cultivated  of  Chicago  .society.      He  was  for 
many   years  a  member  of  the   Washington 
Club  of  Paris,  and  still  retains  his  member- 
ship in  the  Stanley  Club  of  Paris  and  the 
Chicago  Club  of  this  city.      It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  in  his  eventful  life  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing has  collected  many  valuable  souvenirs, 
both  of  the  famous  living  and  of  the  illus- 
trious dead.      He  was  presented  in  1869  by 
General  Leet  of  the  army  headquarters  at 
Washington  with   some  of  General  Grant's 
field    despatches,    written    entirely    by    the 
General's   own  hand.      They   are   all   dated 
April,  1865,  when  the  last  grand  movements 
of  our  armies,  which  resulted  in  the  downfall 
of  the  rebellion,  were  in  progress.      Accom- 
])anying    them    is    an    endorsement    in    Mr. 
Lincoln's  hand-writing.     The  collection  also 
includes  original  letters  from  General  Sher- 
man  and   other   prominent  generals  of  our 
army.      He  has  a  letter  from  George  W.  De 
Long,  who  accompanied  the  North  Pole  ex- 
pedition in  the  "  Jeannette,"  which  concludes 
as  follows  :     "And  so  good-bye  for  a  day  or 


so.  If  you  manage  to  wade  through  this 
long  letter,  it  will  require  a  day  or  two  for 
you  to  prepare  for  the  receipt  of  another 
equally  long."  But  perhaps  the  rarest  of 
these  unique  treasures  are  two  autograph 
letters,  one  written  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  other  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  of 
Franklin  is  the  well-known  letter  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"Philadelphia,  July  5,  1775. 
"Mr.  Strahax  :  —  You  are  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  one  of  that  majority 
which  has  doomed  my  country  to  destruc- 
tion. You  have  already  begun  to  burn  our 
towns  and  murder  our  people.  Look  at 
your  hands ;  they  are  stained  with  the  blood 
of  your  relations.  You  and  I  have  long 
been  friends,  but  you  are  now  my  enemy, 
and  I  am  Yours, 

BeN.TAMIX  FRANKLrN." 

That  of  I\Ir.  Lincoln  is  as  follows  : 

"Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  January  19,  1865. 

' '  Lieutenant-general  Grant  : — Please 
read  and  answer  this  letter  as  though  I  was 
not  President,  but  only  a  friend.  My  son, 
now  in  his  twenty-second  year,  having 
graduated  at  Harvard,  wishes  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  war  beftsre  it  ends.  I  do  not 
wish  to  put  him  in  the  ranks,  nor  yet  give 
him  a  commission,  to  which  those  who  have 
already  served  long  are  better  entitled,  and 
better  qualified  to  hold.  Could  he,  without 
embarrassment  to  you,  or  detriment  to  the 
service,  go  into  your  military  family  with 
some  nominal  rank  ;  I,  and  not  the  public, 
furnishing  his  necessary  means?  If  no,  say 
so  without  the  least  hesitation,  because  I 
am  as  anxious  and  as  deeply  interested  that 
you  shall  not  be  encumbered  as  you  can  be 
yourself.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln." 

The  severance  of  his  business  relations 
with  the  firm  of  Tiffany  and  Comjiany  did 
not  affect  their  warm  friendshij),  and  Air. 
Spaulding  is  the  recipient  of  many  apprecia- 
tive letters  from  his  former  employer.  This 
record  cannot  be  more  fitly  closed  than  in 
the    words    of    a    brother    craftsman,    who 
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writes  of  Mr.  Spaiilding  as  follows:  "The 
life  of  our  friend  has  been  crowned  with 
busy,  stirring  scenes,  and  is  worthy  of 
emulation  and  imitation  by  all.  His  success 
has  not  come  as  the  result  of  mere  fortuitous 
combination  of  circumstances.  He  has 
worked  hard  and  honestly,  making  so  earn- 
est pursuit  of  his  art  that  in  over  thirty 
years  he  has  spent  less  than  a  month  in 
vacations  or  in  the  pursuit  of  recreation, 
and  now  when  but  little  past  the  prime  of 
life,  with  unimpaired  health  and  faculties, 
he  can  look  back  complacently  upon  the 
record  of  time  well  spent,  and  to  the  future 
hopefully  and  happily,  feeling  that  he  has 
earned  among  his  fellows  that  greatest  of  all 
earthly  treasures,  a  good  name."  [Since 
the  above  article  was  written  Mr.  Spaulding 
has  retired  from  the  company  and  will  make 
an  extended  trip  to  Japan  for  a  much  needed 
rest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  his 
family.  They  will  probably  make  a  tour  of 
Eui'ope  also  before  they  return  to  New  York 
where  Mr.  Spaulding  will  settle  permanently 
and  engage  in  business.] 


FRANK  G.   LOGAN. 

Among  the  younger  men  of  Chicago  who 
have  established  a  substantial  reputation  for 
integrity,  in  commercial  circles,  and  achieved 
honorable  success  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  is 
Frank  Granger  Logan.  He  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  of 
genuine  New  England  stock,  his  father 
having  come  from  Litchfield  County,  Con- 
necticut, at  an  early  day,  and  married  Miss 
Hazen,  of  Ithaca.  He  passed  his  boyhood 
on  his  father's  farm,  where  he  not  only 
acquired  habits  of  industry  and  application, 
but  also  developed  a  strong,  vigorous 
healthful  constitution,  so  essential  to  the 
highest  measure  of  success  in   either  busi- 


ness or  professional  life.  Whatever  was 
necessary  to  do  he  did,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  complaint  or  disposition  to  evade 
any  duty.  Li  this  way  is  character  built 
unconsciously.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  of  the  country,  and  was  enabled  to 
spend  a  couple  of  years  in  the  academy  at 
Ithaca ;  but  the  advantages  of  a  classical 
or  collegiate  education  were  denied  him. 
Neither  was  he  able  to  follow  his  early 
inclination  to  enter  professional  pursuits, 
because  of  the  inability  of  his  father  to 
render  needed  assistance  at  the  proper  time. 
Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  a 
sturdy  self-reliance  that  always  wins,  he  left 
his  country  home  and  pushed  out  to  make 
his  own  fortune  in  the  west.  Chicago  was 
the  objective  point.  His  first  emjjloyment 
here  was  in  a  dry  goods  house  for  a  year 
prior  to  the  great  fire  of  1871.  After  the 
fire  he  engaged  with  Field,  Leiter  and  Com- 
pany for  a  j)eriod  of  four  years,  when  he  re- 
signed to  take  up  a  different  line  of  com- 
mercial business,  which  afforded  a  broader 
field  for  the  exercise  of  talent  without  the 
aid  of  other  capital.  After  a  year  of  train- 
ing in  one  of  the  large  houses  on  the  Board 
of  Trade,  he  organized  a  business  of  his 
own,  under  the  style  of  F.  G.  Logan  and 
Company,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  un- 
broken prosperity  as  a  commission  merchant. 
By  this  assertion  it  should  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  house  immediately  secured  a 
trade  equal  to  that  of  the  old  and  wealthy 
firms ;  it  was  not  a  sudden,  instantaneous 
and  phenomenal  success.  On  the  contrary 
it  was  a  continuous  growth  of  trade,  the  re- 
sult of  enterprise,  activity,  ambition,  appli- 
cation to  details,  thorough  information, 
strict  integrity  and  fidelity  to  customers. 
Mr.  Logan  started  in  a  very  modest  way,  •  in 
a  small  office ;  but  was  not  contented  to 
remain  long  in  such  restricted  quarters. 
Gradually  connections  were  made  with  all 
the  cities  of  the  Southwest,   the  West  and 
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the  Northwest  and  valuable  customers  were 
secured.  The  private  wires  of  this  firm 
tapped  the  cities  in  the  sections  mentioned, 
and  all  the  facilities  were  established  for 
securing  instant  and  accurate  information  of 
a  private  character,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
market  and  the  supply.  By  such  means  the 
firm  has  always  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fluctuations  and  secure  the  best  mar- 
gins of  profit,  or  guard  against  losses  that 
fall  upon  merchants  less  amply  equipped. 
The  head  of  the  firm  keeps  all  the  details  of 
the  vast  business  well  in  hand.  He  knows 
at  all  times  what  is  passing  in  the  commer- 
cial world  and  how  to  turn  that  knowledge 
to  practical  account.  His  partners  are 
Messrs.  Frank  K.  Dunn  and  Daniel  Butters. 
With  the  best  possible  facilities  for  ascer- 
taining at  all  times  the  ])ulsations  of  the 
markets,  and  complete  connections  with  the 
agencies  which  are  near  the  people  who 
trade  ;  with  a  mental  grasp  suflicient  to  com- 
prehend all  sections  of  the  country  and  ex- 
ecutive ability  to  adapt  the  facilities  in  hand 
to  conditions  and  wants  ;  with  a  reputation 
established  for  the  highest  capacity  and  the 
strictest  honesty  in  all  commercial  transac- 
tions, Mr.  Logan  has  continued  to  prosper 
until  he  is  rated  a  millionaire.  Mr.  Logan 
came  here  in  that  plastic  state  when  char- 
acter is  not  yet  thoroughly  formed,  and  it 
was  easy  for  him,  because  in  perfect  accord 
with  his  temperament  and  energy,  to  adopt 
the  push  and  enterprise  characteristic  of 
Chicago  methods,  and  become  a  typical 
business  man  of  this  marvelous  western 
metropolis.  And  yet  he  has  not  been  a 
slave  to  business  pursuits.  He  has  traveled 
much  in  this  country  and  Europe.  He  has 
collected  a  library  and  read  the  books.  He 
has  made  extensive  researches  in  special 
lines  and  by  various  means  obtained  the 
culture  that  compensates  for  the  acquire- 
ments which  were  denied  in  youth.  In  1882 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Josie,  daughter  of 


John  L.  Hancock,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  during  the  war.  Three 
children  have  come  to  bless  this  marriage. 
The  home  on  Prairie  avenue  is  luxurious  in 
all  the  appointments  that  render  home  at- 
tractive, comfortable  and  bappy.  It  is  a 
cheerful,  hospitable  home,  whose  atmos- 
phere of  literature  and  art  cultivates  and 
refines.  Mr.  Logan  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  researches  in  anthropology,  and  made 
a  fine  collection  of  archajological  specimens 
which  he  placed  on  exhibition  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  World's  Fair.  His  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  some  of  the  heroic 
characters  conspicuous  in  this  country  has 
led  to  the  collection  of  many  interesting 
relics  of  John  Brown  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
which  he  loaned  for  exhibition  in  the  Illinois 
building  at  the  World's  Fair.  He  enjoys 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  associates 
on  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  a  di- 
rector of  the  City  Missionary  Society  and  a 
trustee  of  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin.  In 
religion  he  is  a  Congregationalist,  a  com- 
municant and  oiKcer  of  Plymouth  Church, 
whose  pastor  is  the  well  known  eloquent 
pulpit  orator  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  a  man  whose 
labor  in  behalf  of  humanity  is  not  confined 
to  his  pulpit  or  his  church.  The  business 
career  and  the  home  life  of  such  a  man  as 
Frank  G.  Logan  are  potent  factors  in  dissi- 
pating the  impression  so  prevalent  that  the 
men  of  Chicago  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits are  sordid;  that  material  prosperity  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  life  in  the  city.  They 
prove  that  life  has  higher  ends,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  application  to  business  is 
only  a  means.  He  is  a  man  of  good  im- 
pulses, correct  motives  and  worthy  ambi- 
tions. He  is  identified  with  men  and  meas- 
ures designed  to  promote  the  social,  moral 
and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  community, 
no  less  than  its  material  prosperity.  In 
business  affairs  he  is  alert  and  enterprising. 
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In  politics  he  affiliates  with  the  reijublieau 
party  and  is  active  in  supporting  its  j)olicies. 
In  social  intercourse  be  is  courteous,  and  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  he  fills  the  measure 
of  an  honorable  «;entlenian. 


ELIJAH  B.   SHERMAN. 

The  most  valued  j)roducts  of  the  Green 
Mountains  ever  transplanted  in  the  West  are 
men.  The  determination  and  the  energy, 
the  courage  and  the  self-reliance,  the  frugal- 
ity and  the  persistence  required  to  secure  a 
livelihood  from  the  scant  and  rocky  soil 
develop  strong  men.  Through  all  the  gen- 
erations since  the  dawn  of  civilization  in 
New  England  these  conditions  have  existed. 
And  so  all  the  generations  have  produced 
sturdy,  intrepid  men,  whose  greatest  breadth 
and  completeness  are  acquired  by  trans])lant- 
ing  in  the  West.  No  tyjte  of  manhood  can 
be  found,  more  generously  endowed,  more 
cajiable  in  leadershij),  more  successful  in  un- 
dertakings, than  the  westernized  Vermonter. 
Though  a  small  state  Vermont  has  contrib- 
uted her  quota  of  intelligence  and  activity 
to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  west- 
ern states.  Among  the  foremost  of  her 
sons  who  have  found  a  home  in  Chicago  is 
Elijah  B.  Sherman,  who  was  born  at  Faii-- 
field,  June  18,  1832,  son  of  Elias  H.  Sher- 
man. The  name  suggests  courage  and  pat- 
riotism. Its  representatives  have  been  em- 
inent in  theology,  law  and  statesmanship  ;  in 
laying  the  first  foundations  of  civilization  in 
a  colony,  waging  battle  for  the  independence 
of  the  colonies,  and  later  for  the  integrity 
of  the  union  of  states.  The  American 
branch  of  the  family  was  founded  by  Rev. 
John  Sherman,  a  colonist  who  came  from 
England  with  the  spirit  of  a  Puritan  and 
settled  in  Connecticut.  Ezra  Sherman,  the 
father  of  Elias  H.,  removed  to  Vermont  and 


established  a  branch  of  the  family  near  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
kinship  includes  the  illustrio\is  General 
William  Tecumseh,  and  the  C(jually  illus- 
trious Senator  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  and 
the  immortal  signer  of  the  Declaration, 
Roger  Sherman.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  learned  his  first  lessons  in  the  hard 
work  of  the  farm,  without  the  aid  of  many 
books  and  with  only  the  educational  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  common  schools, 
during  the  winter  months,  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  After  engaging  for 
a  brief  period  as  clerk  in  a  country  store,  a 
business  for  which  he  had  no  taste,  he 
decided  to  acquire  a  higher  education.  With 
that  purpose  in  view  he  spent  two  years  in 
the  seminaries  at  Brandon  and  Manchester 
preparing  for  college,  took  the  regular 
course  of  study  in  Middlebury  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1860.  He  paid 
his  own  expenses  by  teaching  a  portion  of 
the  time,  thus  making  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  gained  from  text 
liooks  and  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a 
mental  discipline  of  no  small  value  in  other 
j)ursuits.  Like  many  another  man  who  sub- 
sequently achieved  distinction  in  other  pro- 
fessions he  engaged  in  teaching  after  com- 
pleting his  course  in  college,  and  was  so 
employed  when  he  responded  to  President 
Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  by  enlisting  as 
a  private.  With  a  lieutenant's  commission 
he  was  mustered  and  served  until  captured 
with  his  command,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Antietam.  Circumstances  which  he  can- 
not control  and  conditions  which  he  does 
not  plan  or  make,  are  so  influential  in  deter- 
mining man's  course  and  destiny,  that  the 
best  ordered  life  seems  to  be  only  drifting 
aimlessly.  Lieutenant  Sherman,  with  other 
prisoners,  was  paroled  and  sent  to  Camp 
Douglas  to  wait  for  exchange.  This  was 
his  opportunity.  He  began  the  study  of 
law  and  went  down   to  the  foundation   prin- 
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ciples.  He  soon  became  enaiuoi-ed  of  the 
philosophy  of  law  as  revealed  in  the  text 
books,  and  its  application  in  statutes  and 
codes.  He  resigned  his  commission  and 
entered  heartily  upon  his  chosen  work,  and 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the 
Chicago  University  in  1864.  Whatever  he 
may  have  done  since  that  time  outside  of  the 
professional  work  is  only  incidental.  The 
law  has  commanded  his  best  thought  and 
highest  devotion.  Once  he  accepted  a  can- 
didacy and  was  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, serving  with  honor  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  judicial  department,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  that 
body,  participating  actively  in  the  work  of 
legislation.  This  was  in  1876.  Two  years 
later  be  accepted  a  second  term  and  the 
scope  of  his  work  was  enlarged  by  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  on  corporations, 
in  addition  to  service  on  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee. He  was  active  in  the  work  of 
organizing  the  National  Guard  of  Illinois 
and  received  appointnjent  as  judge  advocate 
of  the  first  brigade,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  He  has  held  no  other  civil 
or  political  office,  not  directly  related  to  his 
profession.  In  1879  he  was  appointed 
Master  in  Chancery  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  by  Judges  Harlan,  Drum- 
mond  and  Blodgett.  A  lawyer  most  com- 
petent to  estimate  the  qualifications  for  such 
a  position  says  of  him  : 

"  Judge  Sherman  has  exhibited  an  intel- 
lectual cast  that  marks  our  best  jurists. 
His  most  prominent  trait  is  perhaps  an 
extraordinary  quickness  of  perception.  *  * 
*  To  this  perceptive  faculty  are  linked  a 
compi'ehensive  grasp  and  the  rare  power  of 
precise  utterance.  He  never  fails  to  impart 
the  pleasure  which  comes  from  being  ex- 
actly understood.  A  master  in  chancery  is, 
in  every  sense,  an  equity  judge.  For  these 
duties  Mr.  Sherman  combines  admirable 
qualities.  His  nature  is  sympathetic.  His 
intellectual  powers  are  supplemented  by  an 
almost   feminine    tenderness    and   intuition. 


He  has  the  sense  of  feeling  as  well  as  the 
power  of  knowing  what  is  right  and  wrong 
in  others.  But  these  emotional  endowments 
are  dominated  by  the  understanding.  His 
intellect  comprehends  the  law  as  a  great 
Science,  necessarily  >iniform  in  its  applica- 
tion; and  is  of  the  fiber  that  thus  enforces 
the  law,  even  to  the  displacement  of  wishes 
and  inclinations  that  are  born  of  sympathy." 

To  assert  that  he  is  an  orator  of  unusual 
power  and  pure  diction  would  be  a  matter 
of  opinion  ;  to  present  to  the  reader  quota- 
tions from  his  addresses  is  demonstration. 
In  1884,  by  invitation,  he  delivered  the 
annual  address  before  the  associated  alumni 
of  his  alma  mater  and  selected  the  Law  for 
his  theme.  Limitation  of  space  requires 
that  only  sentences  shall  be  quoted,  when 
whole  pages  would  be  more  interesting. 
He  said : 

"  From  the  earliest  ages  the  law  has  been 
an  essential  element  of  every  form  of  civil- 
ization, a  potent  factor  in  shaping  human 
affairs  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  nations 
as  well  as  of  individuals.  Governments 
have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  governed,  and  accomplished 
the  true  end  of  their  existence,  in  so  far  as 
justice  and  right  have  been  clearly  perceived 
and  judiciously  and  honestly  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  nations,  and,  through  their  or- 
ganized tribunals,  to  the  regulation  and 
restraint  of  the  people,  to  the  conservation 
of  their  rights,  and  to  their  protection 
against  violence  and  wrcnig.  *  *  *  Law 
is  concerned  cbiefiy  with  the  protection  of 
j)ublic  and  private  rights,  and  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  corresponding  wrongs. 
In  respect  to  these  rights,  whether  of  person 
or  property,  and  these  wrongs,  whether  com- 
mitted against  life,  person,  property  or 
character,  there  is  an  essential  agreement 
among  civilized  nations.  *  *  *  Law  as  a 
science,  that  is,  as  consisting  of  certain  prin- 
ciples well  defined  and  universally  admitted, 
has  coininanded  the  un(]ualified  admiration 
of  all  who  have  perceived  its  excellence  and 
importance  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 
No  language,  however  eloquent,  no  genius, 
however  gifted,  no  eulogy,  however  magni- 
ficent, can  transcend  the  limits  of  truth  in 
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giving  expresaion  to  its  value  and  beauty. 
Its  clear  recognition  of  tlie  rights  of  man 
as  an  individual  and  of  liis  relations  to  the 
state  and  to  his  fellow-man,  and  of  his  duties 
and  obligations  as  a  member  of  organized 
society  ;  its  imj)erative  command  that  one  so 
regulate  his  own  conduct  that  in  using  Ins 
own  he  ma}'  not  injure  another's,  the  equal 
protection  and  opportunity  extended  tlujse 
in  everv  rank  and  all  conditions  of  life,  all 
these  combine  to  clothe  with  majesty  and 
crown  with  glory  the  principles  of  law.  * 
*  *  The  processes  of  mind  are  essentially 
creative,  not  necessarily  in  the  sense  of 
originating  ideas  which  did  not  before  exist, 
but  in  the  sense  of  a  constant  and  ever-in- 
creasing adaptation  of  existing  faculties  and 
powers  to  human  needs  and  human  hajipi- 
ness.  Through  countless  ages,  by  successive 
formative  processes,  and  with  infinite  ]ia- 
tieni'i'  nature  has  formed  tlie  habitation  of 
man,  and  lias  given  into  his  hands  the  keys 
of  knowledge  and  the  sceptre  of  dominion, 
yet  how  slow  has  he  been  to  comprehend 
himself  or  the  universe  about  him  ;  how 
tardy  in  exercising  his  legitimate  powers  and 
appreciating  the  destiny  that  awaits  him. 
True,  he  has  subdued  and  conserved  some  of 
the  forces  of  nature  and  taught  them  to  do 
his  bidding  ;  he  has  simply  opened  the  door 
and  crossed  the  threshold  of  nature's  arcana, 
lint  can  only  surmise  what  secrets  are  just 
beyond  his  limited  vision.  *  *  *  In  one 
important  feature  the  method  of  procedure 
in  our  country  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  the 
peo]de,  and  fails  to  meet  the  critical  ap- 
proval of  the  bench  and  the  bar  ;  I  refer  to 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  It 
is  of  the  essence  of  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence that  the  life  and  liberty  of  every 
person  ai'e  most  sacred  and  most  carefidly 
to  be  protected,  and  that  no  man  shall  be 
deprived  of  either  without  the  fairest  and 
am])lest  opportunity  for  <lefence.  All  the 
traditions  of  the  race,  all  the  education  of 
the  people,  all  the  national  pride  and  patri- 
otic devotion,  all  the  sentiments  of  justice, 
and  all  the  precedents  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years  have  contributed  to  infiltrate  this  idea 
into  the  very  fiber  an<l  soul  of  every  intel- 
ligent American  citizen,  and  to  crystallize  it 
into  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  organ- 
ic law  of  every  state.  It  is  the  glory  of  our 
government  that  around  its  weakest,  [loorest 


and  most  hel]>less  citizens  are  placed  all  the 
essential  safeguards  of  life  and  liberty.  The 
right  to  know  specifically  whereof  one  is 
accused,  the  presumption  of  innocence  until 
the  contrary  is  shown  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  the  inviolable  right  of  a  speedy  and 
impartial  trial  by  a  jury  of  one's  peers,  the 
right  of  api)eal  to  the  courts  of  last  resort, 
and  all  the  concomitants  necessary  to  render 
effective  these  substantive  rights,  no  sane 
man  would  abridge  in  the  slightest  degree. 
But  society  has  fundamental  rights  as  well 
as  the  citizen,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  imjiort- 
ant  that  the  criminals  should  be  ])unished 
than  that  innocent  persons  should  l)e  vindi- 
cated. The  tremendous  emphasis  with  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  pronounced 
the  shibboleth  of  human  rights  has  tended  to 
obscure  or  render  inoperative  the  recipi'ooal 
rights  of  tlie  state  to  protect  itself  and  its 
])eareal)le  and  law-abiding  citizens  against 
crime  and  criminals." 

This  address  affords  uiimistakal)le  evi- 
dence of  profound  research,  unusual  intel- 
lectual vigor,  with  capacity  for  keen  analysis 
and  discriminating  judgment.  It  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  conservative  rulers  of 
the  grand  old  college,  who  voted  to  confer 
upon  Mr.  Sherman  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.,  as  a  merited  distinction  ;  an  honor 
more  highly  prized  because  very  rarely  be- 
stowed. In  a  memorial  address,  first  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion  of  Gen.  Grant's  funeral, 
he  said  among  other  things  : 

"The  secret  of  his  power  has  never  been 
disclosed.  Genius  is  a  law  to  itself,  and  the 
workings  of  this  law  can  be  known  only  to 
its  possessor.  It  is  even  doulitful  whether 
the  methods  it  employs  to  accomplish  its 
magnificent  results  rise  so  far  into  the  do- 
main of  consciousness  that  they  become 
clearly  visible  to  him  who  employs  them. 
In  this  form  of  greatness,  which,  because 
we  cannot  comprehend  or  descrilie  it  other- 
wise, we  term  genius,  a  subtle  and  unerring 
intuition  guides  the  soul.  Tlie  processes  of 
reason  may  be  comprehended  and  analyzed, 
and  the  i>ath  from  premises  to  conclusion 
clearly  understood  and  unerringly  traced. 
The   illumination  of  genius   is    as   instanta- 
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neons  as  the  electric  flash.  Sometimes  this 
power  is  manifested  by  a  concentration  of 
immense  vital  energies  in  a  single  direction  ; 
sometimes  by  a  rare  equipoise  of  strong 
mental  forces,  jirodncing  extraordinary  re- 
sults without  apparent  eflFort.  Such  was  the 
genius  of  General  Grant,  the  genius  of  an 
evenly  developed,  well  balanced,  finely 
poised,  well  disciplined  mind,  all  of  whose 
powers  responded  instantly  and  harmonious- 
ly to  the  mandates  of  his  imperious  will, 
roused  and  stimulated  by  the  stern  behest  of 
duty.  *  *  *  Rise,  proud  monuments, 
in  majestic  grandeur,  till  your  summits 
pierce  the  clouds,  and  kiss  the  over-arching 
vault  of  heaven  !  With  mute  but  moving 
eloquence  proclaim  to  coming  generations 
the  splendor  of  his  character  and  the  match- 
less glory  of  his  renown  I  Declare  to  them 
the  magnificent  example  of  his  life,  the  im- 
pressive lesson  of  his  death  !  Reveal  to 
wondering  eyes  his  massive  form,  and  the 
striking  lineaments  of  the  great  command- 
er's face !  And,  yet,  his  proudest  and  most 
enduring  monument  will  be  The  Nation, 
whose  gallant  armies  he  led  to  such  resplend- 
ent victory ;  whose  existence  his  genius  and 
valor  heljied  to  save  ;  whose  haughty  ene- 
mies he  twice  conquered  ;  in  war,  by  the 
resistless  might  of  his  legions  ;  in  peace,  by 
his  unexampled  magnanimity  to  a  fallen 
foe." 

From  his  eloquent  oration  delivered  on 
Decoration  Day,  1891,  a  single  paragraph  is 
quoted  :  — 

"The  unfading  flower  of  jiatriotisni, 
planted  in  American  soil  by  Washington 
and  his  co-patriots,  watered  by  the  life-blood 
ebbing  from  the  hearts  of  the  innumerable 
army  of  self-consecrated  martyrs  who 
counted  not  their  lives  dear  to  them  when 
their  country's  flag  was  in  danger  and  her 
life  imperiled,  shall  still  bloom  with  in- 
creasing beauty  and  send  forth  a  sweeter 
fragrance  as  the  generations  shall  come  and 
go.  The  humble  mounds  beneath  which 
they  sleep  shall  forever  be  sacred  shrines, 
and  centuries  hence  our  children's  children 
shall  gather  on  Memorial  Day  and  with  l)ared 
brow  and  batcil  breath  ]>ay  fitting  homage  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  consecrated  their 
lives  that  our  cherished  institutions  '  should 
not  perish  from  the  earth.'     Grand  saviors 


of  humanity  1     Glorious  apostles  of  liberty  I 
We  pour  libations  to  the  illustrious  dead  !" 

At  Newport,  Vermont,  August  14th, 
1891,  he  delivered  before  the  Reunion  Soci- 
ety of  Vermont  Officers  an  address  of  j)ecu- 
liar  historical  value  recounting  the  work  of 
woman  in  the  late  war.  After  reciting  with 
circumstantial  detail  her  activity  in  chari- 
ties, in  public  meetings,  in  the  sanitary  com- 
mission, and  referring  to  scores  of  the  hero- 
ines by  name,  he  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  inspiring  song,  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic :  " 

"  Its  sonorous,  stately  numbers  rang  out 
like  the  rhythmic  tread  of  an  armed  host  go- 
ing into  liattle.  It  smote  the  hearts  of  men 
like  the  burning  words  of  the  ancient  seers 
whose  lips  had  been  touched  by  a  live  coal 
from  the  altar  of  God,  and  who  spake  by 
divine  command  : 

'  Miae  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 

Lord ; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of 

wratli  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightnings  of  his  terrible 

swift  sword; 
His  truth  is  marching  on.' 

"What  a  trumpet  call  to  duty  and  to 
heroic  self-sacrifice  !  How  its  simple  gran- 
deur swept  the  chords  of  human  feeling, 
touched  the  hidden  springs  of  action,  stirred 
the  soul  to  its  profoundest  depths,  and  in- 
spired to  the  loftiest  human  endeavor.  It 
was  a  grand  open  diaj)ason,  whose  solemn, 
thrilling  music  echoed  and  reechoed  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  across  the  broad  prairies 
until  the  whole  nation  was  moved  by  one 
mighty  impulse  to  consecrate  itself  anew 
upon  the  sacred  altar  of  freedom.  *  *  * 
In  this  splendid  arena  woman  demonstrated, 
as  never  before,  her  ability  to  direct  as  well 
as  to  ol>ey  ;  her  jiower  to  originate  and  her 
executive  forc«,  as  weH  as  her  fidelity 
in  clerical  and  inferior  positions.  The 
broadening  op])ortunity  for  woman's  work, 
her  growing  in(le|ieiidciice,  her  assertion  of 
freedom  and  individuality,  her  increasing 
tendency  to  enter  and  occu])y  every  ap]>ro- 
l)riatc  field  of  human  activity,  is  largely  due 
to  the  exjierience  and  momentum  of  those 
few  but  fateful  years.  *  *  *  ^  hundred 
thousand  brave,  true  and  modest  women  arc 
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to-day  earning  a  livelihood  in  occupations  in 
some  of  which  they  equal,  and  in  some  sur- 
pass their  brothers,  but  which,  before  the 
war,  i)ul)lic  opinion  had  liermetically  sealed 
against  the  sex.  Deep-rooted  prejudices 
have  been  conquered  by  exhibitions  of  fidel- 
ity and  capacity,  and  tributes  to  woman's 
worth  as  a  worker  have  been  forced  from 
unwilling  lips." 

On  the  occasion  of  dedicating  a  monument 
at  Bennington,  Vermont,  he  responded  to 
the  sentiment,  "The  Greater  Vermont" 
and  described  some  of  the  traits  of  Vermont- 
ers  : 

"Absolute  freediim  and  equality  were  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  politics,  religion 
and  social  habits.  Sturdy  independence 
marked  their  speech,  conduct  and  opinions. 
Wresting  a  scanty  livelihood  from  the  sterile 
soil  ;  strangers  to  luxury,  despising  effemin- 
acy and  ease ;  obedient  to  law  because  they 
made  it ;  truthful  and  frank  almost  to  rude- 
ness ;  scorning  suavity  of  speech  and  the 
formulas  of  refined  society  as  essentially  in- 
sincere and  hypocritical ;  economical  almost 
to  ])arsimony,  and  yet  generous  almost  to  a 
fault  ;  courageous,  honest,  persistent,  patri- 
otic, God-fearing  men,  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  state  as  grand,  as  enduring,  as 
])icturesque  as  its  mountains  and  crags,  as 
pure  as  the  waters  gushing  from  its  thousand 
springs,  as  beautiful  as  the  hues  of  its  au- 
tumnal forests.  They  laid  broad  and  deep 
its  foundations  in  public  and  private  virtue. 
The  town  meeting,  the  school-house,  the 
college  and  the  church  were  its  corner 
stones." 

Add  to  this  descri]itiou  the  culture  which 
a  study  of  the  purest  literature  brings  ;  the 
gift  of  natural  oratory  ;  broad  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  law  ;  sparkling  wit  and  genial 
good  humor,  and  you  have  the  portraiture 
of  Elijah  B.  Sherman.  He  was  married  in 
lS()t!  to  Miss  Llattie  G.  Lovering,  daughter 
of  S.  M.  Lovering  of  Iowa  Falls,  who  has 
brightened  the  hospitality  of  his  home. 
They  have  one  son,  Bernis  W.  Sherman,  who 
was  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in 
1890,  took  the  law  course  in  the  Northwest- 


ern University  College  of  Law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1892.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  sound  judgment,  upright  character 
and  excellent  attainments,  and  is  already 
well  on  the  way  to  a  successful  career. 


HON.   LUTHER  DEARBORN. 

LuTiiKR  Deaeboen,  SOU  of  Jonathan  and 
Nancy  (Walker)  Dearborn,  was  born  at  Ply- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  March  24,  1820. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Plymouth  schools 
and  at  New  Hampton  Academy,  one  of  the 
old  and  leading  educational  institutions  of 
New  England.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tion he  came  west,  first  locating  in  Dear- 
born county,  Indiana,  where  an  uncle  then 
resided.  For  a  short  time  he  taught  school, 
but  soon  gave  this  up  to  accept  a  position  as 
deputy  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Dearborn  County,  at  Law- 
renceburg,  the  county  seat.  An  acquaintance 
and  friendship  formed  during  his  brief  resi- 
dence in  Lawrenceburg  became  an  important 
factor  in  shaping  and  influencing  his  subse- 
quent life.  James  Walker,  then  a  citizen 
of  Illinois,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  was 
visiting  friends  in  Dearborn  county,  his 
former  home.  His  father,  Benjamin  Walker, 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  on  the 
Indiana  shore  of  the  Ohio  River  and  a 
neighbor  and  friend  of  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  the  family  having  come 
originally  from  Pennsylania.  When  grown 
to  manhood  James  W^alker  removed  to 
Mason  county,  Illinois,  where  he  j)urchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  which  is  now  known  as 
Walker's  Grove.  Mr.  Dearborn  becoming 
thus  almost  accidentally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walker  and  being  favorably  im- 
pressed by  their  account  of  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  offered  in  the  cheap  and 
fertile  lands  of  Illinois,  removed  to  Mason 
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county  ill  that  state  and  tried  fanning,  in 
connection  with  his  brothei*  Marcellus,  two 
years  his  senior.  Being  inexj)erienced  and 
unfitted  for  siicli  worlj,  after  raising  one 
poor  crop  of  corn,  lie  again  engaged  in 
teaching  school.  Among  his  pupils  was 
Elizabeth  Walker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Walker,  above  mentioned,  to 
whom  he  was  afterwards  married.  In  1844 
he  went  to  Elgin  in  the  same  state  and 
obtained  employment  as  a  clerk  in  the  large 
general  store  of  his  uncle  William  Kimball. 
A  few  years  later  he  went  to  St.  Charles  in 
the  same  county,  where  he  was  employed  as 
clerk  in  a  general  store  and  later  on  as  book- 
keeper in  the  paper  mills  of  Hunt,  Butler 
and  Company.  While  at  this  place  he  took 
part  in  an  incident  which  established  his 
reputation  for  courage  and  determination, 
and  doubtless  exerted  an  influence  in  secui'- 
ing  his  advancement.  At  that  time  a  medi- 
cal school  was  conducted  in  St.  Charles  by  a 
Doctor  Richards.  Supposedly  to  facilitate 
the  pursuit  of  their  experiments,  some  of 
the  students  had  robbed  a  country  grave- 
yard, several  miles  from  town,  exhuming 
the  body  of  a  young  girl  named  Churchill. 
When  this  outrage  had  been  discovered,  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  girl  organized  a 
mob,  rode  into  town  and  attacked  the  resi- 
dence of  Doctor  Richards,  shooting  him  to 
death  in  his  own  doorway.  As  the  women 
of  the  household  tried  to  escape,  they  were 
shot  at  by  members  of  the  enraged  mob, 
and,  doubtless,  would  have  been  killed  but 
for  the  determined  action  of  Mr.  Dearborn 
and  other  citizens  of  St.  Charles  to  prevent 
further  violence.  His  timely  and  etticient 
service  in  preventing  this  outrage  attracted 
favorable  notice  and  comment  and  probably 
led  to  his  nomination  and  election  soon 
afterwards  to  the  oflice  of  sheriff  of  the 
county,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
At  that  time  crime  abounded  in  the  country, 
especially  counterfeiting  and  horse  stealing, 


so  that  the  duties  of  the  sheriff  were  diffi- 
cult and  often  dangerous.  The  country  was 
new  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  lawless. 
Prisoners  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  had 
to  be  conveyed  to  Alton  by  team  and  canal 
to  the  Hlinois  River  and  the  rest  of  the  way 
by  boat.  Of  these  trips,  sometimes  danger- 
ous, Mr.  Dearborn  told  many  interesting 
and  amusing  incidents.  It  was  while  serv- 
ing as  a  deputy  sheriff  under  Mr.  Dearborn 
that  Allan  Pinkertoii  (who  was  then  work- 
ing at  the  cooper's  trade  at  Dundee)  first 
displayed  the  qualities  which  later  on  made 
him  noted  as  a  detective.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  as  sheriff  Mr.  Dearborn  was 
elected  circuit  clerk  of  Kane  county,  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  that  office  for  a  single 
term,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing business  at  Geneva  in  partnership  with 
the  late  Isaac  G.  Wilson,  who  subsequently 
served  for  many  years  as  judge  of  the  Kane 
county  circuit  court  and  on  the  appellate 
bench  of  Illinois.  During  the  panic  of 
1857  the  bank  failed,  the  pi-oprietors  los- 
ing all  their  capital ;  but  at  the  expense  of 
their  entire  personal  fortunes  all  obligations 
were  discharged  in  full.  Returning  to 
Mason  county,  after  this  ill-fortune,  Mr. 
Deai'born  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law 
at  Havana,  with  William  Walker,  his  wife's 
brother,  an  established  lawyer,  who  had 
studied  the  profession  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln at  Springfield.  The  firm  was  remark- 
ably successful  from  the  beginning,  as  Mr. 
Walker  had  already  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  circuit.  He  was  at  one  time 
associated  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  noted 
defense  of  "Duff"  Armstrong,  on  trial  for 
murder.  The  case  became  celebrated  for 
the  important  part  taken  in  it  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln who  offered  his  services  on  account  of 
his  friendship  for  "Aunt  Hannah  Arm- 
strong," the  defendent's  mother,  with  whom 
when  a  young  man,  poor  and  without 
friends,  Mr.  Lincoln  liad  made  his  home  at 
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New  Salem  in  Menard  county,  Illinois. 
During  his  re.sidence  in  Minnesota,  ]Mr. 
Dearborn  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Egglestou,  and  amongst  other  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  related  to  him  the  incidents 
of  this  case  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
trial  scene  in  Mr.  Eggleston's  story,  "The 
Graysons."  In  1860,  broken  down  by 
work  in  his  profession  and  his  wife  being 
in  poor  health,  Mr.  Dearborn  removed  to 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  resided  for 
two  years  and  then  went  to  Faribault, 
where  his  daughter  Nellie  (who  died  when 
eighteen  years  old,  shortly  after  her  gradua- 
tion) was  placed  in  St.  Mary's  School,  and 
the  eldest  son,  Luther  M.,  at  the  Shattuck 
Military  Academy.  During  his  residence 
in  Faribault  Mr.  Dearborn  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Episcopal  schools  located  there, 
largely  because  of  his  close  friendshij)  and 
sincere  admiration  for  Bishop  Henry  B. 
Whipple,  the  founder  and  head  of  the  insti- 
tutions. Mr.  Dearborn  became  connected 
with  them  officially,  and  for  many  years 
after  returning  to  Illinois  was  a  trustee  both 
of  St.  Mary's  and  of  the  Military  Academy. 
He  returned  to  Havana  in  1871  to  resume 
the  practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  Sam- 
uel C.  Conwell,  a  brother-in-law,  and  later 
with  W.  H.  Campbell,  his  nephew  by  mar- 
riage. The  firm  enjoyed  a  large  practice, 
not  only  in  the  circuit,  but  also  in  the  cities 
of  Peoria,  Jacksonville,  Springfield  and 
throughout  central  Illinois.  Mr.  Dearborn 
was  an  active  participant  in  the  Tilden  cam- 
paign of  1876,  being  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  on  the  democratic  ticket,  and  during 
the  sessions  of  1877-79  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
of  which  he  was  an  honored  member.  This 
was  the  last  political  position  for  which  he 
was  a  candidate,  though  in  1880  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Cincinnati.  In  1884  he  removed 
to  Chicago  and    became    associated  in    the 


practice  of  law  with  two  old  friends,  the 
firm  being  Colirs,  Dearborn  and  Shope.  One 
of  the  partners.  Judge  Shope,  is  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
and  the  other.  Judge  Cohrs,  is  a  practitioner 
in  Chicago,  with  a  high  reputation  as  a  cor- 
poration lawyer.  In  1887  Mr.  Dearborn  re- 
tired from  general  practice,  removed  to 
Aurora  and  devoted  his  j)rofessional  services 
wholly  to  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railway,  a 
company  which  he  had  served  as  attorney 
for  many  years.  While  at  Springfield,  where 
he  represented  this  corporation,  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature,  he  died  suddenly 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1889.  His  widow  and 
three  sons  survive.  The  eldest,  Luther  M., 
is  thirty -five  years  of  age  and  unmarried. 
After  leaving  Shattuck  Military  Academy 
he  attended  Racine  College,  Wisconsin,  and 
afterwards  passed  two  years  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  in  partnership 
with  Judge  Frank  M.  Annis,  an  old  friend 
of  the  family  who  had  at  one  time  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  his  father.  Luther  M. 
Dearborn  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  Illinois  in  the  sessions  of 
1891-93,  having  participated  in  the  e.xciting 
contest  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
John  M.  Palmer  to  the  LTnited  States  Sen- 
ate. Frank  Annis  Dearborn,  the  second 
son,  was  educated  at  Racine  College,  and 
afterwards  took  special  courses  at  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois,  and  in  Chicago.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  was  for  several  years 
engaged  in  business  in  Chicago,  and  after- 
wards was  for  five  years  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Wayne,  Nebraska,  where 
he  is  now  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and 
loan  business.  He  is  thirty-two  years  of 
age  and  was  married  in  1885  to  Miss  Dora 
Boyd,  formerly  of  Lincoln,  Illinois.  To 
them  have  been  born  three  children,  Nellie 
Boyd,  Luther,  and  Henry  Dearborn,  all  of 
whom  are  liviutj.      The  third  son  of  Luther 
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Dearborn,  James  Henry,  is  twenty-nine 
years  old  and  is  unmarried.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Racine  College  and  took  a  post- 
graduate course  in  cbemistry  and  natural  sci- 
ences. He  lias  charge  of  tbe  farms  in  Mason 
county  owned  by  his  father  at  tbe  time  of  his 
death.  Luther  Dearliorn  was  a  communicant 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  an  active  member 
of  tbe  Masonic  fraternity,  and  a  Knight 
Templar,  being  a  charter  member  of  tbe 
Apollo  Commandery  of  Chicago,  and  also 
a  charter  member  and  the  first  worshipful 
master  of  the  lodge  at  Geneva,  Illinois. 
While  residing  in  Minnesota  be  was  elected 
grand  high  priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
that  state.  Mr.  Dearborn  came  from  old 
and  substantial  New  England  stock,  fully 
imbued  with  patriotic  sentiments  and  the 
best  spirit  of  tbe  colonial  days.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  strong  intelligence  and  good 
education.  He  .served  in  tbe  state  legisla- 
ture of  New  Hampshire,  was  a  trustee  of 
New  Hampton  Academy  and  auditor  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  that  institution  when 
Josiab  Quincy  was  president  of  tbe  board. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Samuel  Dearborn, 
was  a  son  of  Simon  and  brother  of  General 
Henry  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Jefferson,  for  whom  was  named 
Fort  Dearborn,  which  was  established  in 
1803  as  a  defense  against  the  Indians  and 
became  tbe  nucleus  for  tbe  settlement  of  Chi- 
cago. His  grandmother  was  Abigail  Tam- 
sen  Ward,  whose  father  was  tbe  first  settled 
minister  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire.  His 
great-grandfather,  Simon  Dearborn,  was  tbe 
great-grandson  of  Godfrey  Dearborn,  who 
was  born  at  E.xeter,  County  of  Devon,  Eng- 
land in  1600,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Dear- 
born family  in  America.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Massachusetts  colony  in  1639  ; 
removing  thence  shortly  afterwards  to  New 
Hampshire,  be  gave  tbe  name  of  bis  birth 
place  in  England  to  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
.sbire,  which   be    founded.      Ten  years   later 


he  removed  to  Hampton  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  the  west  end,  which  has  been  occu- 
pied by  bis  descendants  to  the  present  time. 
His  eldest  son, Henry,  born  at  Exeter,  in  Eng- 
land, and  coming  with  his  father  to  this  coun- 
try when  a  child,  lived  on  tbe  farm  at  North 
Hampton  until  ninety-two  years  old.  John 
Dearborn,  bis  eldest  son,  married  Abigail 
Bacbelder  and  lived  at  North  Hampton  until 
be  reached  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Their 
ninth  child  was  Simon  Dearborn,  the  father 
of  Major-General  Henry  Dearborn  and  of 
Samuel  Dearborn,  the  great  grandfather  of 
Luther  Dearborn,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Coming  from  such  stock,  Mr.  Dearborn's  life 
exemplified  the  sterling  virtues  of  bis  ances- 
tors. He  was  honest  and  careful  in  the 
little  things  as  well  as  the  greater  affairs  of 
life.  His  integrity  was  of  the  highest  order. 
His  convictions  were  strong,  his  purpose  un- 
wavering, his  moral  and  physical  courage 
undoubted.  His  energy  and  ability  in  the 
prosecution  of  business  secured  a  high  meas- 
ure of  success;  his  fidelity  and  steadfastness 
in  friendship  won  deserved  popularity.  His 
devotion  to  his  family  is  a  sacred  memory  to 
his  widow  and  children.  The  Dearborn 
family  for  several  generations  has  been 
noted  for  bravery,  integrity,  patriotism  and 
a  lofty  sense  of  honor,  as  clearly  outlined  in 
a  scholarly  address  before  tbe  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  by  Daniel  Goodwin,  Jr., 
December  IS,  1883,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  tbe  portrait  of  Major-Gen- 
eral Henry  Dearborn  to  tbe  society.  This 
sketch  cannot  more  fittingly  be  closed  than 
by  quoting  brief  extracts  from  a  few  of  the 
touching  tributes  spoken  by  prominent  men 
of  tbe  state  in  tbe  memorial  services  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
held  in  the  senate  chamber  at  Springfield, 
April  18th,  1889.  Senator  McDonald 
said: 

"I    shall    not    attemjit    to    S])eak    of    Mr. 
Dearborn    as    the    lawyer   or  legislator,    but 
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shall  leave  that  to  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  associated  with  him 
in  tlie  {iractiee  of  law  and  as  a  meniber  of 
the  senate.  But  as  a  friend,  I  would  place 
an  ininiortelle  on  his  grave  as  a  tribute  to 
his  character  as  a  man  and  his  devotion  as  a 
friend.  His  was  the  happy  distinction  of 
enjoying  a  larger  circle  of  friends  than  any 
other  man  I  have  ever  known  -  friends  made 
naturally,  without  effort.  Of  fine  presence 
and  appearance,  always  courteous  and  gen- 
tle, men  were  unconsciously  drawn  to  him 
and  were  ever  held  his  friends  by  bis  man- 
ner, most  genial  and  attractive;  by  admira- 
tion of  his  character  and  worth  and  by  his 
faithfulness  to  his  friends.  Kindness  of 
heart  and  feeling  toward  all  was  one  of  his 
most  striking  characteristics,  and,  combined 
with  marked  frankness,  made  his  a  nature  to 
be  loved." 

Senator  Castle  said: 

"We  gather  to-day  to  do  honor  to  one 
who  in  every  path  he  has  tried  in  life  has 
achieved  success.  He  was  a  leader  of  lead- 
ers in  the  science  of  government;  a  teacher 
of  teachers  in  his  chosen  profession  of  the 
law;  a  courtly  gentleman  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world;  and  while  he  has  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  life  a  participator  in  the 
hot"  strife  of  politics,  he  was  signally  fortu- 
nate in  jiarrying  its  antagonisms  and  evading 
its  animosities.  To  have  known  such  a  one 
intimately — broad  in  mental  grasp,  wise  in 
counsel,  kindly  in  nature  and  practice — is  a 
lifelong  benediction.  *  *  *  Luther 
Dearborn  was  not  what  is  known  as  a  bellig- 
erant.  While  he  held  tenaciously  to  his 
opinions  and  pursued  unwaveringly  his  own 
plans  to  a  successful  consummation,  it  was  not 
in  the  spirit  of  the  warrior.  His  victories 
were  intellectual;  his  triumphs  were  reached 
through  mental  rather  than  i)hysical  agen- 
cies. His  7uethods  were  those  of  the  Roman 
senator  rather  than  the  Roman  gladiator, 
and  it  was  because  of  this  characteristic  that 
he  held  so  great  an  influence  with  all  parties 
and  made  so  few  enemies  with  any.  »  *  * 
He  was  a  decided  man;  he  was  a  strong 
man;  but  he  was  a  considerate  man;  he  had 
the  sympathetic  nature  which  invited  confi- 
dence and  never  violated  it  in  foe  or  friend. 
Going  into  his  presence  fresh  from  the  ex- 
citing  and    disturbing   influences    of    party 


strife,  there  came  over  the  spirit  a  calming 
power,  restful  and  helpftd  to  all,  and  all 
were  welcome." 

Attorney  General  Hunt  said: 

"I  count  it  not  the  smallest  of  my  advan- 
tages that,  as  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  General  Assem- 
blies, I  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  the 
acquaintance  and  secure  the  lasting  friend- 
ship of  Luther  Dearborn,  then  a  member  of 
this  body.  My  first  and  early  acquaintance 
with  him,  therefore,  was  as  a  legislator,  and 
I  can  say  candidly,  with  the  deepest  sincer- 
ity, that  during  that  time  the  state  had  no 
more  faithful,  no  more  valuable  jiuldic  .serv- 
ant in  these  balls.  Deeply  learned  in  the 
principles  of  the  law,  he  studied  closely  the 
effect  of  all  proposed  legislation  and  dealt 
with  it  from  the  high  point  of  statesman- 
ship. *  *  *  As  an  orator  he  was  richly 
endowed.  *  *  *  His  first  sentence  se- 
cured the  attention  of  his  auditors,  and  his 
logic  led  to  conviction.  Always  courteous, 
always  learned,  always  respectful,  he  se- 
cured by  these  splendid  traits  of  character 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  all  who 
were  privileged  to  associate  with  him." 


ISAAC  G.   WILSON. 

Hon.  Isaac  G.  Wilson,  LL.D.,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Aj>pellate  Court  of  Chicago, 
and  for  half  a  century  actively  connected 
with  the  bench  and  bar  of  Kane  county, 
Illinois,  was  born  at  Middlebury,  New  York, 
on  April  26th,  1816,  and  died  at  his  home, 
in  Geneva,  Kane  county,  Illinois,  on  June 
8th,  1891.  Judge  Wilson's  grandfather  dur- 
ing or  soon  after  the  revolutionary  war  filled 
a  judicial  position  in  Vermont,  where  the 
family  was  well  known.  Isaac  Wilson,  a 
son  of  this  worthy  member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land judiciary  and  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  respected  settlers  of  western  New 
York.  He  was  the  first  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Genessee  county,   and    was    also 
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the  first  judge  of  that  county.  He  resigned 
from  the  bench,  in  1835,  and  removed  to 
Illinois,  settling  in  Chicago,  where  he  resi- 
ded until  his  death.  His  son,  Isaac  G.  Wil- 
son, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  only 
boy  in  a  family  of  seven  children.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  district 
schools  and  at  the  Wyoming  Academy.  For 
several  years  he  spent  part  of  his  time  as  clerk 
in  a  country  store.  In  1834  he  entered 
Brown  University,  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  the  president  of  which  was  at  that 
time  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland.  His  class 
was  a  brilliant  one,  and  among  its  members 
who  subsequently  achieved  distinction  may  be 
named  Charles  S.  Bradley,  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  Rhode  Island  and  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
College ;  Thomas  A.  Jeuckes,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  Congress  from  Rhode 
Island  and  author  of  the  "  Bankrupt  Act  of 
1867  ;"  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson,  for  sometime 
president  of  Brown  University,  and  G.  V. 
N.  Lathrop,  a  leading  member  of  the  Detroit 
bar  and  recently  minister  to  Russia.  Upon 
being  graduated,  in  1838,  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
joined his  parents  in  Chicago,  and  at  once 
began  the  study  of  law  under  Messrs.  But- 
terfield  and  Collins,  at  that  time  the  princi- 
pal law  firm  in  the  young  city.  To  com- 
plete his  preparation  for  practice  he  began, 
in  the  spring  of  1840,  a  course  of  study  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  under  Judge  Story 
and  Professor  Greenleaf,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  among  his  classmates  be- 
ing James  Russell  Lowell  and  W.  W. 
Story  the  sculptor.  Admitted  to  tlic  bar  of 
Massachusetts,  at  Concord,  in  July,  1841, he 
returned  to  Chicago  in  August  following, 
but  finding  the  field  there  pretty  well  occu- 
pied he  settled  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  where  for 
ten  j'ears  he  practiced  his  profession  with 
diligence  and  success,  "riding  the  circuit, 
with  his  hooks  in    his  saddle-baus,   as    was 


then  the  custom."  Elected  circuit  judge, 
he  served  the  public  faithfully  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  si.xteen  years,  being  twice  reelect- 
ed by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, irrespective  of  party.  His  devotion  to 
duty  was  almost  heroic.  In  his  desire  to 
discharge  every  obligation  devolving  upon 
him  he  took  no  thought  of  his  personal  in- 
terests or  comfort.  The  amount  of  labor  he 
performed  is  almost  incredible.  He  seldom 
held  court  less  than  eleven  months  in  the 
year  and  it  was  his  custom  to  open  the  daily 
sessions  at  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  intermission  at 
noon,  to  remain  upon  the  bench  until  6 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Xot  uncomnronly 
he  held  evening  sessions  to  expedite  the  dis- 
patch of  business.  At  the  close  of  his  third 
term  as  circuit  judge  he  retired  from  the 
bench  and  reengaged  in  the  practice  of  law, 
establishing  himself  in  Chicago  in  partner- 
ship with  Colonel  H.  V.  Vallette  and  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  .1.  Sweet,  of  Camp  Douglas 
fame.  After  a  few  years  this  partnership 
was  dissolved  and  Judge  Wilson  then  be- 
came associated  as  partner,  for  a  limited 
period,  with  the  Hon.  Emory  A.  Storrs. 
Finally  he  formed  a  j)artnership  with  San- 
ford  B.  Perry,  in  association  with  whom  he 
practiced  almost  exclusively  in  the  federal 
courts.  In  1879  he  was  again  elected  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  twelfth  judicial  district  of 
Illinois,  and  almost  immediately  thereafter 
was  designated  a  member  of  the  appellate 
court  of  Chicago,  of  which,  in  1881,  he  be- 
came chief  justice.  His  associates  on  the 
bench  of  the  appellate  court  were  Judges  W. 
K.  McAllister  and  Joseph  M.  Bailey.  In 
1875  Judge  Wilson  visited  Europe  and  made 
a  tour  of  the  chief  cities  and  leading  ])laces 
of  interest.  In  London  he  had  the  jdeasure 
of  meeting  a  number  of  distinguished  men, 
among  them  Vice  Chancellor  Baker,  through 
whose  courtesy  he  received  many  attentions 
and  was  enabled    to  make  a  very    tlioroui^h 
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study  of  the  methods  of  English  courts.  In 
France,  likewise,  he  made  a  study  of  the 
court  methods  but  was  unable  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  what  he  .saw,  the  system  in 
vogue  being,  in  his  opinion,  more  than  de- 
fective and  not  truly  serving  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. In  1843  Judge  Wilson  married  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Scott  Clark,  a  prominent 
Boston  merchant,  and  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Amos  and  Abbott  Lawrence.  The 
friendship  with  this  lady's  family  was  formed 
during  his  sojourn  in  New  England,  while  at 
the  Law  School  in  Cambridge.  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  a  woman  of  splendid  accomplishments, 
charitable  nature,  and  excellent  judgment. 
She  was  fitted  by  education  and  social  train- 
ing to  be  the  friend  and  companion  of  a 
highly  intellectual  man  and  the  home  life  of 
the  couple  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mrs. 
Wilson  died  in  1877,  leaving  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  One  of  the  latter  died 
shortly  after  her  mother's  death.  The  sons 
are  Frank  I.  Wilson,  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Chicago  ;  Charles  S.  Wilson,  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  in  Colorado  ;  and  Professor 
E.  B.  Wilson  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Phil- 
adelphia. The  surviving  daughter,  married 
Samuel  N.  Cooper,  of  Geneva,  New  York, 
and  resides  in  that  city.  In  1886  Judge 
Wilson  married  Miss  Carrie  L.  Fisher  of 
Chicago.  One  daughter,  Beulah  Marguerite, 
is  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  As  a  man. 
Judge  Wilson  was  loved  ;  as  a  judge,  he  was 
revered,  and  as  a  gentleman,  respected.  He 
possessed  a  true  judicial  mind,  supported  by 
a  gentle  dignity  and  a  commanding  presence. 
His  ability  was  remarkable  and  was  ad- 
mitted without  question  by  all,  its  evidence 
was  so  apparent.  Even  his  looks  indicated 
ability.  Wherever  he  went,  in  Europe  or 
in  America,  be  was  received  with  distinction. 
On  the  bench  his  gentleness  and  courtesy  to 
the  young  lawyers  who  practiced  before  him 
made  them  friends  for  life.  Speaking  of  the 
innate  dignitv   of   the   man,  the    Hon.  A.  J. 


Hopkins,  a  member  of  Congress,  who  as  a 
lawyer  practiced  extensively  in  the  higher 
courts,  said:  "I  have  had  many  cases  in 
the  Supreme  Court  before  Chief  Justices 
Waite  and  Fuller,  but  never  saw  a  judge  in 
any  court  who  presided  with  more  grace  and 
dignity."  Judge  Wilson  was  a  man  of 
varied,  broad  and  liberal  education.  His 
published  opinions  on  legal  subjects  are 
models  of  judicial  writings,  being  logical, 
clear  and  polished.  His  reports  on  judicial 
procedure  in  the  European  countries  he  vis- 
ited are  exquisite  in  style  and  are  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  His  eminent  legal 
attainments,  together  with  his  literary  ef- 
forts, earned  for  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  his  ahnu  mater  and  likewise 
from  the  Chicago  LTniversity.  For  several 
months  preceding  his  decease.  Judge  Wilson 
had  not  enjoyed  his  usual  good  health.  His 
case  became  serious  and  death  followed 
shortly.  Although  he  had  attained  a  ripe 
age  his  demise  was  unexpected  and  was  a 
shock  to  the  community.  His  funeral  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation of  Kane  county,  of  which  he  was,  in 
life,  an  honored  member.  It  was  attended 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  people  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Masonic  Order,  of  which 
the  Judge  was  a  member  in  good  standing, 
and  also  by  the  local  post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Repubic,  in  which  the  Judge 
held  an  honorary  membership,  due  to  his 
unswerving  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Union 
cause  during  the  Rebellion,  and  also  to  his 
consistent  loyalty  and  patriotism. 


THOMAS   DRUMMOND. 

IIux.  TiiOMAS  Drummoxd,  a  distinguished 
American  jurist,  who  was  successively  judge 
of  the  United  States  court  for  the  district 
of  Illinois,  judge  of  the  L'nited  States  Court 
for  the   northern    district    of     Illinois,   and 
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judge  of  the  circuit   court  of    the    United 
States  for  the  seventh  judicial  circuit,  com- 
prising  the  states  of    Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin,  was   born  at  Bristol  Mills,  Lin- 
coln county,  Maine,  October  16th,  1809,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Wheaton,  near  Chicago, 
Illinois,   May  15th,   1890.      In   the  veins  of 
Judge  Drummond  the  blood  of  Scottish  and 
English   ancestors  commingled,   and   physi- 
cally, mentally  and  morally  he  was  a  mag- 
nificent outgrowth  of  the  best  qualities  of 
both  these  sturdy   and    intelligent   peoples. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  James  Drummond, 
emigrated    from    Scotland    about    the    year 
1760,  and  long  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the    Revolution    was    settled    at    Bristol,    a 
seaport  on  the  coast  of  Maine.    At  this  place 
his  father,  James  Drummond,  was  born,  and 
spent  his  whole  life.      Following  the  custom 
of  the  hardy  and  adventurous  youth  reared 
along  the  New  England  coast,  James  Drum- 
mond   followed    the  sea  during  the   earlier 
years   of    his    manhood.     Later,    he  settled 
down  to  farming  life  at  Bristol,  and  rose  to 
considerable  prominence  among  his  fellow 
townsmen.      He  was  a  man  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  blameless  life,   and  for  several 
years  was  the  representative  of  his  town  and 
county  in  the  state  legislature.      He  married 
a  daughter  of  Henry  Little,  of  New  Castle, 
Maine,  who  was  descended  from  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England.    Their  family  con- 
sisted of  four  children,    of    whom  Thomas 
was   the   eldest.     Thomas  Drummond    had 
the  great  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  by 
death  while  he  was  quite  young.      But  his 
father  married  again  and  the  lad  was  well 
taken  care  of,  and  conscientiously  brought 
up  and  guarded  from  every  untoward  influ- 
ence.      The    boy's    inherited   love    for    the 
sea  was  so  strong  that  it  was  with  difliculty 
that   he    could    be    kept   at  home,    but   his 
father  though  not  dejiriving  him  of  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  nautical  skill  in  local 
waters,  while  even   inductincr  him  carefully 


into   the    mysteries    of   navigation,    stoutly 
opposed  his  wish  to  follow  the  sea  as  a  pro- 
fession and  by  degrees  developed  in  him  a 
taste  for  books  and  study  which,  in  a  meas- 
ure,  supplanted    his   earlier  juvenile    ambi- 
tion.     When  through  with  the  preliminary 
studies  at  the  local  schools  he  was  familiar- 
ized with  the  higher  branches  at  the  acade- 
mies of  New  Castle,   Monmouth,   Farming- 
ton  and  Gorham.     He  proved  an  apt  pupil 
and  grew  to  like  his  books  so  well  that  his 
parents  decided  to  give  him  a  thorough  clas- 
sical training,  with  a  view  to  his  enterin" 
one  of  the  learned  professions.      In  1826  he 
entered  Bowdoin  College,    from    which    he 
was  graduated  in  1830,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor   of    Arts.       He    was    now    in    his 
twenty-first  year,  and  with  a  free  knowledge 
of  his  tastes  and  ambitions,  chose  the  law  as 
a  life  profession.    He  began  his  legal  studies 
in  the  office  of  William  T.  Dwight  of  Phil- 
adelphia, a  son  of  President  Dwight  of  Yale 
College,    and    remained    under    his    tuition 
imtil  he  abandoned  law  for  the  university. 
Young  Drummond  then  found  a  place  in  the 
office  of  Thomas  Bradford,  Jr.,  of  the  same 
city,  with  whom  he  finished  his  preparation 
for  the  bar.      In  March,  1833,  he  passed  the 
required  examinations,  and  was  formally  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    The  reputation  of  Philadelphia  law- 
yers has  always  been  very  high,  and  at  that 
day  it  was  at  its  zenith.      Mr.  Drummond  was 
in  no  hurry  to  leave  tlie  Philadelphia  bar, 
and  for  two  years  he  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  association  with  and  practice  among  its 
members.    He  was  a  studious  young  lawyer, 
and  the  little  business  that  fell   to  him  was 
so  well  attended  to  that  his  older  colleagues 
felt  justified  even  then  in  predicting  for  him 
a   brilliant  future.      In  May,    1835,   he   de- 
cided to  remove    to  Illinois,   and    selecting 
Galena  as  a  place  of  residence,  established 
himself  there  and  threw  himself  with  ardor 
into  general  professional  work.    Thoroughly 
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grounded  iu  letters  a.s  -well  as  in  law.  and 
possessing  a  cast  of  mind  which  enabled  him 
readily  to  master  the  most  intricate  cases, 
he  soou  gained  a  wide  repute  for  the  solidity 
of  his  attainments.  His  industry  and  perse- 
verence  added  to  his  reputation  and  his  prac- 
tice grew  with  surprising  rapidity.  During 
the  fifteen  years  that  he  remained  at  the  bar 
he  was  engaged  in  a  large  number  of  the 
most  important  cases  tried  in  the  northern 
half  of  Illinois.  It  has  been  said  that  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  period  named  he 
had  but  one  real  rival  in  Northern  Illinois 
—  Colonel  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  who  afterwards 
removed  to  California  and  there  also 
achieved  high  distinction  in  his  profession. 
In  February,  1850,  the  death  of  Judge 
Nathaniel  Pope  caused  a  vacancy  upon  the 
bench  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
Illinois.  There  were  numerous  candidates 
for  this  exalted  judicial  position,  but  Presi- 
dent Taylor  appointed  Mr.  Drummond, 
whose  high  character  and  attainments  indi- 
cated him  as  being,  in  his  judgment,  the 
man  best  qualitied  to  fill  it.  An  eminent 
contemporary  of  Judge  Drummond,  refer- 
ring, after  the  latter's  death,  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  bench,  said:  -'His  appointment 
was  looked  upon  as  a  most  fitting  one,  and 
the  impressions  then  created  were  never 
effaced  throughout  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  jurist."  Judge  Drum- 
mond held  his  first  term  of  court  at 
Springfield,  in  June,  1850,  and  in  Chicago, 
in  July  of  the  same  year.  In  1854  he  re- 
moved his  residence  to  Chicago.  In  1855 
the  state  of  Illinois  was  divided  into  two 
districts  and  Judge  Drummond  became 
judge  of  the  northern  district,  holding  that 
office  until  the  close  of  lSl)9.  When  first 
called  to  the  bench,  the  labors  of  his  posi- 
tion were  considered  arduous  ;  but  the  rapid 
development  of  the  marine  interests  of  Chi- 
cago, the  large  increase  in  patent  litigation, 
and  the  general  extension  of  the  commercial 


and  material  resources  of  the  state,  caused 
an  immense  increase  in  the  business  of  his 
court.  In  addition  to  presiding  iu  the  dis- 
trict court  he  sat  as  circuit  judge  in  the 
transaction  of  nearly  all  the  business  of  that 
court  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  district  bench,  his  duties,  in 
consequence,  being  onerous  beyond  prece- 
dent. On  December  22d,  1869.  President 
Grant  appointed  him  Judge  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  seventh 
judicial  circuit,  comprising  the  states  of 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin.  As  circuit 
judge  he  held  court  in  nine  different  places 
—  three  iu  Indiana,  four  in  Wisconsin  and 
two  in  Illinois,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  Chicago,  where  the 
most  important  litigation  in  the  North-west 
is  concentrated.  The  remarkable  deprecia- 
tion in  the  values  of  property,  resulting 
from  the  panic  of  1873,  and  the  legislation 
hostile  to  the  railroad  interests  in  several  of 
the  Northwestern  states,  led  to  the  placing 
of  many  of  the  railroads  in  Illinois.  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  Court,  thus  largely  increasing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  circuit  judge.  A  careful 
authority  estimates  that  "probably  not  less 
than  a  score  of  railroads,  re])resenting  an 
indebtedness  of  more  than  yl 00, 000, 000" 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  by  the 
courts  over  which  Judge  Drummond  pre- 
sided. Maiiy  grave  questions  necessarily 
arose  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  these  vast  corporations 
through  the  machinery  of  the  courts.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere,  so  great  and  universal 
was  the  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and 
probity  of  Judge  Drummond  that  no  one 
could  be  found  to  utter  a  word  of  complaint. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  no  more 
edifying  spectacle  has  ever  been  presented 
by  the  American  judiciary.  Judge  Drum- 
mond closed  his  eminently  honorable  and 
able    judicial    career    in    1SS4,    voluntarily 
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retiring  from  the  bench  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years.  Freed  from  jiitlieial  cares 
Judge  Drummond  retired  to  his  farm  near 
Wheaton,  a  short  distance  from  Chicago, 
where  he  found  in  agricultural  pursuits 
needed  relaxation  and  pleasant  stimulus  for 
mind  and  body.  He  still  retained  his  fond- 
ness for  active  life,  and  to  prevent  himself 
being  completely  cut  off  from  it  and  in 
oi'der  that  he  might  continue  to  gratify  his 
judicial  tastes,  he  seldom  allowed  a  day  to 
pass  without  visiting  his  old  offices  in  the 
federal  building  in  Chicago.  His  last 
public  appearance  on  an  occasion  of  note, 
was  in  1888  when  he  presided  at  the  fare- 
well banquet  given  by  the  legal  fraternity 
of  Illinois  to  the  Hon.  Melville  W.  Fuller, 
then  but  recently  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  Eye  witnesses  declare 
that  not  even  the  distinguished  guest  of  the 
evening  was  more  heartly  welcomed  than 
was  the  "grand  old  man"  who  presided. 
About  a  year  before  his  death  Judge  Drum- 
mond's  increasing  infirmities  compelled  him 
to  give  up  even  the  semblance  of  work. 
His  death  resulted  from  a  wasting  disease 
to  which  he  had  been  a  prey  six  or  seven 
mouths  immediately  preceding.  Although 
well  advanced  in  his  eighty-first  year  he  re- 
tained his  faculties  unclouded  to  the  last 
hour.  During  the  entire  period  he  sat  on 
the  bench  no  word  of  criticism  or  comment 
unfavorable  to  him  ever  found  expression 
from  individuals,  corporations  or  the  public 
press.  His  conspicuous  talents  and  varied 
learning  raised  him  high  above  the  ground- 
lings who  depend  for  their  advancement 
upon  personal  or  partisan  favor.  All  that 
he  achieved  was  won  by  rare  merit,  and 
what  came  to  him  in  the  way  of  preferment 
and  honor  was  too  well-known  to  be  justly 
his  due  to  permit  a  word  of  adverse  criti- 
cism. He  held  the  most  exalted  conception 
of  the  judicial  office  and  his  constant  aim  as 
a    judge  was  to  disjiense    justice    ])ure   and 


simple,  unaffected  by  partisanship,  personal 
bias  or  sentiment.  In  this  he  was  singularly 
successful,  and  though  at  times  seemingly 
severe  no  one  ever  questioned  the  upright- 
ness of  his  decisions.  Even  amid  the  popu- 
lar tumults  of  the  rebellion,  he  never  for  a 
moment  forgot  his  duty  as  a  judge  or 
allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  from  the  direct 
path.  Frequently,  when  popular  feeling 
was  at  a  white  heat,  he  had  the  courage  to 
say:  "I  want  these  juries  drawn  without 
the  least  regard  to  political  preferences  or 
political  consequences."  On  other  occasions 
he  would  exhort  those  concerned  to  rise 
above  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  hour,  say- 
ing: "We  are  all  Americans;  all  have 
equal  interest  in  maintaining  good  govern- 
ment and  administering  the  law ;  and  I  hold 
that  no  matter  what  party  a  man  may  be- 
long to  he  is  a  citizen,  and  will  obey  his 
oath."  In  his  earlier  manhood  Judge 
DruiuTHOnd  was  an  earnest,  energetic  mem- 
ber of  the  whig  party,  and  as  such  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  Illinois  from 
the  Galena  district,  serving  one  term  — 
1840-1.  This  was  the  only  political  office 
he  ever  held,  and  that  he  had  no  ambition 
to  shine  as  a  partisan  is  evident  from  his 
disinclination  to  accept  a  renomination,  or 
to  permit,  on  any  subsequent  occasion,  his 
name  being  placed  before  the  people  as  that 
of  a  candidate  for  political  preferment.  He 
was  on  the  bench  when  the  republican  party 
was  formed,  but  although  he  espoused  its 
principles,  voted  for  its  candidates  and  up- 
held its  platforms,  down  to  the  close  of  his 
life  he  never  for  a  single  moment  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  being  in  the  least  a  partisan 
judge.  The  very  thought  of  permitting 
])artisau  feeling  to  influence  his  conduct  on 
the  bench  was  to  him  an  abomination  and 
was  put  away  as  something  too  outrageous  to 
be  tolerated.  With  a  conscience  which  was 
as  a  wall  of  adamant  to  resist  even  the 
slightest  approximation   to  liriliery,  he  pre- 
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served  his  ermine  robe  unspotted  through 
every  trial,  and  when  he  laid  it  off,  after 
wearing  it  more  than  a  generation,  its  efful- 
gence illumined  the  office  to  which  it  be- 
longed and  will  continue  to  illumine  it  while 
history  records  the  manly  and  honorable 
character  of  its  whilom  wearer.  Judge 
Drummond  was  the  first  judge  who  held 
that  labor  and  supply  claims  against  insol- 
vent railroads  should  be  paid  in  advance  of 
creditors  secured  by  mortgages  and  other- 
wise, and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  affirmed  that  ruling.  This  was  but 
one  of  many  important  questions  to  the 
solution  of  which  he  applied  principles  the 
justice  of  which  was  above  criticism.  -Dur- 
ing the  whole  time  he  was  on  the  bench  he 
lived,  studied  .and  labored  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  every  faculty  at  his 
command.  "Clothed  with  a  becoming  dig- 
nity, but  without  a  trace  of  personal  vanity; 
courteous  and  gentle,  but  never  permitting 
undue  familiarity  ;  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking in  the  highest  degree  in  every  official 
act,  with  unswerving  fidelity  to  truth,  integ- 
rity and  honor,  he  held  aloft,"  says  one  who 
knew  and  admired  him,  "the  even  scales  of 
justice,  himself  its  very  incarnation."  A 
book  might  be  filled  with  anecdotes  related 
of  him.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  is  current  to 
his  disadvantage.  All  reports  from  every 
(juarter  testify  to  his  kindly  nature,  inflex- 
ible integrity  and  profound  learning.  His 
humblest  neighbors,  no  less  than  his  most 
brilliant  associates,  gave  him  a  respect 
with  which  was  mingled  a  more  than  ordi- 
narily sincere  friendship.  His  life  from 
first  to  last  was  replete  with  lessons  to  the 
old  as  well  as  the  young  in  every  walk  in 
life.  Its  value  as  an  e.vamjde,  the  influence 
of  which  was  felt  in  a  wide  circle,  is  incal- 
culable. Though  interested  in  letters,  art 
and  .science.  Judge  Drummond  did  not  study 
or  cultivate  them  with  any  view  to  shine 
through  their  mastery,    but  only    so   far  as 


they  might  be  heli)ful  in  elucidating  or 
simplifying  the  ]>hilosoi)hy  or  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law.  His  judicial  opinions  were 
always  distinguished  for  their  strength  of 
expression,  and  vigor  of  reasoning,  and  they 
constitute  no  imimportant  part  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  countrj-.  He  travelled  to 
some  extent  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  and  during  these  periods  of  relaxa- 
tion amused  himself  by  looking  upon  the 
humorous  side  of  things  whenever  opportun- 
ity offered.  Beneath  his  quiet  dignity  there 
was  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  so  long  as 
none  of  the  proprieties  were  affected  he  in- 
dulged it  with  zest  on  every  reasonable 
occasion.  In  person  he  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding presence,  possessing  a  bodily 
strength  commensurate  with  his  firmness  of 
character  and  entirely  adequate  to  any 
demand  upon  it,  either  physical  or  mental. 
In  religious  belief,  he  was  an  Episcopalian  ; 
and  with  his  family  was  long  connected 
with  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church,  in  Chi- 
cago. He  was  married,  in  1839,  to  Miss 
Delia  A.  Sheldon,  daughter  of  John  P. 
Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  Willow  Springs,  Wiscon- 
sin. Their  family  consisted  of  seven  chil- 
dren—  two  sous,  Frank  and  James,  and  five 
daughters,  Jennie,  Annie,  Mary,  Bessie  and 
Ellen,  the  last  named  the  wife  of  John  V. 
Farwell,  Jr.,  of  Chicago.  Judge  Drura- 
mond's  funeral  took  place  in  Chicago,  May 
19,  1890.  St.  James'  church,  where  the 
religious  .services  were  held,  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  people  of  the  city,  who 
came  in  all  sincerity  to  pay  their  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  honored  dead.  The  Federal 
and  State  courts  had  been  closed  and  every 
judge  and  lawyer  of  prominence  in  the  city 
attended  the  services.  The  pall-bearers  were 
Judges  Gresham  and  Blodgett  of  the  United 
States  circuit  and  district  courts,  Judge 
Magnider  of  the  state  supreme  court. 
Judge  Dyer  of  the  United  States  court  of 
Milwaukee,    and    Messrs.    John   N.    Jewett, 
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Edwin  Walker,  E  B.  MeCagg,  and  C.  M. 
Osborne,  all  men  of  distinction  and  for 
many  years  close  friends  of  the  judge. 
Throughout  the  state  and  in  several  neigh- 
boring states  the  bench  and  bar  took  official 
notice  of  the  demise  of  Judge  Drunimond, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  memorial  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  which  bore  glowing 
testimony  to  liis  high  character,  distin- 
guished ability  and  wide  reputation. 


LEONARD    SAVETT. 

Leonard  Swett  was  born  near  Turner, 
Oxford  county,  Maine.  His  parents,  John 
and  Remember  (Berry)  Swett,  were  honest 
pastoral  people,  who  planned  for  their  son 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  was  studying  Latin  and  Greek 
under  a  private  tutor  three  miles  from  his 
home,  walking  through  the  cold  and  snows 
of  winter  to  attend  recitations.  Having 
been  thus  prepared  he  entered  Waterville 
College  (now  Colby  University)  and  pur- 
sued a  course  of  study  to  the  senior  year, 
but  left  without  graduation  on  attaining  his 
majority.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Howard  and  Shij)ley,  Portland,  fol- 
lowing his  own  inclinations  as  to  profes- 
sional life.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was 
prepared  to  begin  practice  and  started  out  to 
find  a  location  that  was  not  so  much  crowded 
as  the  New  England  states.  He  travelled 
through  the  south  without  finding  a  desir- 
able place,  and  then  turned  northward,  with 
a  determination  to  settle  in  the  west.  When 
he  reached  the  state  of  Indiana  he  volun- 
teered as  a  private  soldier  in  the  fifth  regi- 
ment, which  was  organized  by  Col.  James 
H.  Lane,  subsequently  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  A  spirit  of  adventure  no 
less  than  patriotism  probably  inspired  the 
iiiipulsc    wliirli    iiriMiipli'd   liis    :illiaiicc    with 


Strangers  in  this  military  expedition.  His 
ability  was  quickly  recognized  by  the  com- 
manding officer  and  he  was  practically  in 
command  of  his  company  during  the  period 
of  his  service,  although  he  was  never  com- 
missioned. Before  the  end  of  a  year,  after 
reaching  Mexico,  he  became  a  victim  of  cli- 
matic fever  and  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  on 
hoard  a  sailing  vessel,  with  many  other 
sick  ;  thence  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  St. 
Louis,  where  he  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. He  located  in  Bloomington,  Hli- 
nois,  for  the  practice  of  law  and  very  soon 
became  identified  with  the  galaxy  of  famous 
lawyers  of  the  fifth  judicial  circuit,  at  a  time 
when  Judge  David  Davis  occupied  the 
bench.  There  were  Lincoln  and  Stephen  T. 
Logan,  Col.  Edward  D.  Baker  and  Edward 
Hannegan,  and  Stuart  and  Linder.  With 
such  inspiring  associations  to  quicken  his 
natural  ability  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  failure  or  even  mediocrity  in  the 
legal  j)rofession.  With  his  ambition,  natural 
resources,  liberal  acquirements  and  resistless 
energy  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  achieve 
eminence  and  distinction.  The  character  of 
legal  practice  in  the  early  history  of  the 
state  was  conducive  to  the  most  thorough 
and  symmetrical  development  of  a  lawyer. 
The  litigation  may  not  have  covered  so  wide 
a  range  of  subjects  as  it  does  at  the  present 
time  ;  corporations  were  not  so  numerous, 
and  enormous  I'etainers  were  unknown.  But 
every  successful  lawyer  found  it  necessary 
to  be  informed  upon  all  classes  of  cases,  all 
questions  of  law  and  all  phases  of  judica- 
ture. Civil  and  criminal  cases  were  taken  by 
all  practitioners  alike.  No  lawyer  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  civil  causes,  and  none 
coveted  a  criminal  jiractice  alone.  The  great- 
est and  the  best  lawyers  rode  through  the  cir- 
cuit on  horseback  with  the  judge,  attending 
court  in  all  the  counties  and  accepting  all 
kinds  of  cases,  regardless  of  the  fees.  In 
such  a  practice,  with  such  lawyers  for  com- 
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pauions  and  competitors,  Leonard  Swett  was 
educated  for  an  exalted  position  at  the  bar. 
He  never  sought  office,  though  at  the  solici- 
tation of  his  friends  he  consented  to  serve  a 
term  in  the  state  senate  and  was  placed  on 
the  presidential  electoral  ticket  two  or  three 
times.  He  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
efficient  supporters  of  Lincoln  for  president, 
working  up  his  campaign  zealously  by  cor- 
respondence prior  to  the  national  convention 
of  1860,  shrewdly  organizing  scattered  forces 
in  the  convention  and  finally  effecting  the 
combinations  that  secured  his  nomination. 
His  name  headed  the  Lincoln  electoral 
ticket  in  the  state  and  his  remarkably  able 
canvass  was  a  potential  influence  in  carrying 
the  state  for  the  republican  standard-bearer. 
No  speeches  more  brilliant,  or  eloquent,  or 
masterful  in  argument  were  delivered  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  He  was  solicited  to 
accept  appointment  to  office,  but  persistently 
declined.  He  remained  at  Washington  much 
of  the  time,  however,  and  was  the  confiden- 
tial adviser  as  well  as  the  trusted  agent  of 
the  president  on  more  than  one  mission  re- 
quiring wise  discretion  and  judicious  diplom- 
acy. While  in  Washington  he  was  con- 
nected as  counsel  with  the  Quicksilver  Min- 
ing Company  of  Alameda,  California,  and 
found  it  a  very  lucrative  employment.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1865  he  located  in 
Chicago  and  retained  his  residence  there 
until  death.  Like  many  other  liberal  repub- 
licans he  was  a  supporter  of  Greeley  for 
president  in  1872,  after  which  he  was  not 
specially  active  in  politics  for  several  years. 
He  advocated  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Gresham  in  1888  and  presented  his  name  to 
the  republican  convention  in  the  ablest 
speech  that  was  made  in  behalf  of  any  can- 
didate. In  Chicago  he  was  associated  in 
partnership  with  several  lawyers  at  different 
times,  including  Van  H.  Higgins,  Col. 
David  Quiggand  Pliny  N.  Haskell.  At  the 
time    of    his     death,     June     8,    1889,    and 


for  several  years  immediately  preceding,  he 
was  in  partnership  with  Peter  S.  Grosscup, 
the  present  able  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois  and  Frank  L.  Wean.  Leonard  Swett 
was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  lawyers 
in  the  state.  Perhaps  his  greatest  reputa- 
tion was  acquired  from  his  connection  with 
criminal  cases,  though  he  was  equally 
capable  in  civil  and  chancery  practice,  and 
recognized  by  the  profession  as  an  excellent 
all-around  lawyer.  His  early  practice  in  the 
country,  under  the  conditions  that  charac- 
terized pioneer  professional  life,  his  contests 
with  the  legal  giants  that  comprised  the  bar 
of  his  circuit,  furnished  an  equipment  that 
was  invaluable  in  the  broad  arena  of  his 
later  conflicts.  It  is  recorded  that  he  se- 
cured a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  at  least  nine- 
teuths  of  the  clients  whose  defense  he  con- 
ducted before  juries  in  the  criminal  courts. 
He  not  only  studied  his  own  side  of  the  case 
with  the  utmost  carefulness,  but  wisely  con- 
sidered the  position  and  strength  of  his  ad- 
versary ;  estimated  the  possibility  of  attack 
from  every  conceivable  quarter  and  guarded 
every  point  with  vigilance.  Always  alert 
and  thoroughly  familiar  with  both  sides  of 
the  case,  he  avoided  the  surprises  which 
sometimes  embarrass  a  lawer  in  the  progress 
of  a  trial.  In  argument  before  a  court  he 
had  as  much  regard  for  the  principles  as  the 
published  authorities  of  law.  His  logical 
mind  refused  to  accept  a  precedent  or  an 
opinion  as  sound  until  he  examined  the  rea- 
soning by  which  it  was  supported  and  the 
conditions  out  of  which  it  was  evolved.  If 
these  were  satisfactory  the  precedent  had 
weight  and  the  opinion  was  concurred  in. 
As  an  advocate  he  had  few  equals  in  the 
bar  of  the  state.  Possessed  of  quick  per- 
ception, closely  observant  of  mental  pro- 
cesses, he  analyzed  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
the  characteristics  and  phases  of  human 
nature    exhibited  in    the    jury  before  him. 
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Proceeding  with  spirit  and  courage,  because 
sure  of  his  ground,  he  opened  by  presenting 
with  discriminating  judgment  a  summary  of 
the  evidence,  modified  by  his  keen  analysis  ; 
continued  with  a  comprehensive,  logical  ar- 
gument covering  all  the  points,  illuminated 
by  anecdote,  brilliant  with  humor,  magnifi- 
cent in  imagery  ;  and  closed  with  an  appeal 
embodying  the  very  refinement  of  pathos 
with  all  the  subtle,  indefinable  qualities  of 
oratory,  which  stir  the  emotions,  quicken 
the  impulses  and  sway  the  judgment.  It 
was  not  acting.  The  energies  of  an  ardent 
nature  were  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  his 
client  and  the  earnestness  of  his  manner  was 
not  simulated.  He  was  always  kindly  and 
helpful  to  young  men,  awarding  to  each  the 
credit  earned  and  always  ready  to  assist  with 
his  counsel  when  it  could  be  advantageous. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  presence  and 
charming  manner  ;  one  who  attracted  friends 
by  the  genial,  loveable  traits  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  bound  them  to  him  by  the  integrity 
of  his  own  friendship,  his  uniform  good 
nature,  his  complete  unselfishness  and  the 
worth  of  his  character.  He  possessed  all  of  the 
native  force,  directness  and  simplicity  of  the 
early  period,  toned  and  refined  by  the  associa- 
tions and  methods  adopted  in  later  life.  He 
was  always  buoyant,  hopeful  and  determined. 
In  church  relation  he  was  a  Presbyterian. 
His  only  son  was  born  of  his  first  wife 
whom  he  married  in  1854,  and  who  died 
many  years  ago.  She  was  Miss  Laura  R. 
Quigg,  sister  of  Colonel  Quigg,  his  old  law 
partner.  He  was  married  a  second  time  in 
1888,  to  Miss  Marie  Decker  of  Chicago,  who 
holds  his  memory  as  her  most  precious 
legacy. 


WALTER  L.   NEWBERRY. 

Walter  L.  Newberry  was  born  in  East 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  September  18,  1804. 
He  was  the  son  of  Amasa  and  Ruth  (War- 


ner) Newberry,  who  were  both  natives  of 
Windsor,  Connecticut.  His  paternal  and 
maternal  ancestors,  Thomas  Newberry  and 
Hannah,  his  wife,  came  from  Devonshire, 
England,  as  members  of  the  "Dorchester 
Colony,"  which  was  located  at  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1(530.  General  Walter  C. 
Newberry,  of  Chicago,  a  nephew  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  has  traced  the  ancestry 
of  his  family  in  England  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  name  was  origi- 
nally derived  from  the  town  of  that  name  in 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  county  of  Berk- 
shire. The  first  of  the  race  of  which  there 
is  any  record  was  a  rich  burgess  of  Berk- 
shire, called  John  of  Newberry,  who  was  a 
well-known  and  famous  personage.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  at  Clin- 
ton, New  York,  and  fitted  for  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
He  received  this  appointment  from  Andrew 
Jackson  by  personal  application.  At  the 
date  of  examination  the  following  summer 
he  was  ill  with  fever  and  unable  to  attend. 
As  soon  as  he  regained  his  health  he  was 
offered  a  position  in  the  mercantile  house  of 
his  brother  Oliver,  at  Buffalo,  and  became 
so  attached  to  the  business  that  he  declined 
the  appointment  to  West  Point.  In  1828 
he  removed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  there 
engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business,  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  his  brother  Oliver. 
Though  the  enterprise  was  successful,  his 
ambitious  nature  was  not  satisfied  with 
Detroit,  and  after  a  tour  of  observation  about 
the  Great  Lakes  with  General  Lewis  Cass 
and  William  B.  Astor,  he  bought  lands  at 
various  points,  notably  at  Chicago,  being 
very  much  impressed  with  the  frontier 
town.  He  removed  here  in  1833,  and  en- 
tered in  business  with  George  W.  Dole,  as 
forwarding  and  commission  merchants  and 
dealers  in  general  merchandise,  Mr.  New- 
berry afterwards  becoming  a  successful 
banker  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
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Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Company's  bank 
and  long  one  of  its  directors.  He  was  also 
a  director  and  president  of  the  old  Galena 
railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Northwestern 
system.  Mr.  Newberry  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education  and 
twice  its  chairman,  and  for  six  years  was 
president  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
In  1841  he  was  active  in  founding  the  Young 
Men's  Library  Association  of  Chicago,  was 
its  first  president  and  made  the  first  contri- 
bution of  books  to  its  collection.  He  first 
went  to  Europe  for  his  health  in  1857  and 
thereafter  spent  all  his  winters  in  the  south 
of  France  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  join  his  family  in  Paris 
when  he  died  at  sea,  November  6,  1868. 
In  1841  he  married  Miss  Julia  Butler  Clapp, 
daughter  of  Judge  Clapp,  of  Chenango 
county.  New  York.  He  left  a  wife  and  two 
daughters,  both  unmarried.  By  his  will 
half  of  his  real  estate,  or  about  two  million 
dollars,  was  left  under  certain  conditions  to 
found  a  library,  to  be  named  for  him,  and 
located  in  the  north  division  of  Chicago. 
On  the  death  of  his  widow,  in  December, 
1885,  his  two  daughters  having  died  un- 
married, this  bequest  became  available.  It 
is  largely  in  real  estate  not  fully  developed, 
and  has  increased  greatly  in  value,  being  at 
this  time  (1894)  worth  about  S6, 000,000. 
Established  in  1887,  the  Newberry  Library 
occupied  temporary  quarters  until  the  Au- 
tumn of  1893.  Dr.  William  F.  Poole  (whose 
biography  appears  in  Volume  I.  of  this 
work)  was  appointed  librarian.  Under  his 
careful  and  judicious  management  the 
library  prospered  from  the  start,  and  when 
the  new  building  was  finished  they  had 
acquired  115,500  volumes  and  44,000 
pamphlets.  G.  P.  A.  Healy,  the  artist, 
donated  to  the  library  a  collection  of  nearly 
fifty  portraits,  mostly  of  eminent  Ameri- 
cans, which  forms  the  beginning  of  a  future 
art   gallery.      The    site   of    the   Newberry 


Library  is  the  block  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Mahlon  D.  Ogden  homestead,  bounded 
by  Dearborn  avenue,  Walton  place.  North 
Clark  and  Oak  streets.  This  was  the  only 
house  on  the  North  Side  spared  by  the  con- 
flagration of  1871.  The  ample  grounds 
surrounding  it  saved  the  building.  The 
library  building,  massive,  imposing  and 
beautiful,  is  the  conception  of  Dr.  Wm.  F. 
Poole,  the  great  librarian,  whose  lamentable 
death  in  March,  1894,  left  the  masterpiece 
of  his  life's  work  unfinished.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  construct  a  model  building  as  the 
home  of  a  perfect  library,  and  no  man  in  the 
world  was  more  capable  of  accomplishing 
such  a  purpose.  The  original  design  shows 
a  handsome  front  on  each  of  the  four  streets, 
the  entire  structure  enclosing  a  rectangular 
court  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  sec- 
tion fronting  Walton  place  is  already  fin- 
ished and  occui)ied.  It  stands  complete  as 
an  independent  building,  but  the  appearance 
of  completeness  will  be  enhanced  rather 
than  marred  by  the  erection  of  other  sec- 
tions as  proposed,  to  finally  afford  capacity 
for  six  million  volumes.  In  the  construction, 
convenience  and  comfort  have  not  been  sacri- 
ficed to  external  architectural  effect.  In  har- 
mony of  design  and  perfection  of  adaptation 
the  whole  interior  suggests  the  dream  of  an 
expert.  Books  are  grouped  in  different  rooms 
and  classified  according  to  subjects.  Each 
room  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  assistant. 
There  is  an  amplitude  of  space  seldom  found 
in  a  public  library.  The  abundant  light 
which  illumines  the  halls  and  reading  rooms 
is  a  luxury.  There  are  no  dark  alcoves,  no 
dismal  corners  in  the  reading  rooms.  From 
the  foot  of  the  great  staircase  to  the  sky- 
lights, in  every  part  of  the  building,  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  genius  in  the  mind  that 
conceived  such  unity  of  design  with  such 
elaboration  and  completeness  of  detail. 
Nothing  appears  to  be  wanting  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  visitor  or  the  convenient  arrange- 
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ment  of  millions  of  books.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  to  the  philanthropist  whose 
beneficence  made  it  possible,  and  the  crown- 
ing triumph  of  the  librarian,  whose  life  was 
sacrificed  in  working  out  the  plans.  Mr. 
Newberry  was  a  tall,  slender  man  of  fine 
physique  and  nervous  temperament.  He 
was  studious  in  his  habits  and  thoroughly 
well-informed  in  the  affairs  of  his  day  and 
generation  and  was  also  a  man  of  scientific 
attainments.  He  was  eminently  just,  always 
refusing  to  take  advantage  of  any  technical- 
ities in  his  favor  and  equally  persistent  in 
resisting  any  imposition  fi"om  others.  He 
was  philanthropic  in  his  tendencies  and  ex- 
cessively conservative  in  his  business  deal- 
ings. He  was  connected  with  no  church, 
but  assisted  in  the  support  of  St.  James' 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  family  were 
members  and  he  a  regular  attendant.  He 
was  an  old-time  whig,  but  never  took  par- 
ticular interest  in  political  affairs,  being 
eminently  a  business  man.  He  had  a  very 
strong  desire  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men. 
He  took  great  pride  in  his  family  name,  as 
was  demonstrated  by  a  provision  in  his  will 
that  if  a  daughter  married  a  Newberry  the 
first  male  child  born  to  her  should  receive 
$100,000  from  his  estate.  He  was  eminently 
a  man  of  the  people,  with  no  aristocratic 
tendencies.  He  had  a  very  fine  private 
librarj',  which  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1871.  He  spoke  and  read  French  fluently, 
which  was  first  acquired  in  his  business  in 
Detroit  and  by  subsequent  study  of  the 
language. 


LYMAN  TRUMBULL. 

Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull  was  born  in  Col- 
chester, New  London  county,  Connecticut, 
October  12,  1813.  He  was  one  of  the 
eleven  children  born  of  the  union  of  Benja- 
min Trumbull  and  Elizabeth  Mather.      His 


father,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Trumbull 
and  Martha  Phelps  Trumbull,  was  born  at 
North  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1767;  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  College,  a  lawyer  of  good  re- 
jjute,  for  many  years  a  probate  jntlge  and 
was  eleven  times  elected  a  representative  of 
the  legislature  of  Connecticut  from  the  town 
of  Colchester.  In  all  the  annals  of  New 
England  there  are  no  names  more  intimately 
and  honorably  related  to  the  colonial  history 
of  Connecticut,  in  war  and  in  peace,  than 
Trumbull  and  Mather.  They  are  inter- 
woven in  the  fiber  of  the  political  and  reli- 
gious history  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  and  the  literature 
of  the  period.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  born  in 
Hebron,  three  years  after  Washington,  was 
graduated  from  Yale,  ordained  a  minister  in 
1760,  preached  to  the  same  charge  sixty 
years,  except  the  period  of  his  service  in  the 
colonial  army  as  chaplain  and  captain  of 
volunteers.  He  was  armed  with  the  "sword 
of  the  spirit"  and  the  material  weapon  of 
the  ordinary  oflicer  of  his  rank.  He  had  the 
courage  to  be  inoculated  with  small-pox,  de- 
liberately, while  in  the  army  and  let  the 
disease  run  its  course  in  the  hospital,  in 
order  that  he  might  render  assistance  to 
other  sufferers  from  the  scourge.  He  was 
an  author  and  a  historian,  a  man  of  restless 
energy  and  a  preacher  of  remarkable  powei". 
Elizabeth  Mather  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Increase  Mather,  and  also  of  Col.  Samuel 
Selden,  of  colonial  army  fame.  She  was  the 
ninth  generation,  in  the  unbi'oken  lineage, 
from  John  Rogers,  the  martyr  for  con- 
science's sake,  who  was  burned  at  Smith- 
field,  England,  in  1555.  Richard  Mather, 
who  was  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in 
1596,  was  the  founder  of  the  American 
family  bearing  his  name.  He  had  helped  to 
clear  the  heavy  forest  and  build  a  memorial 
church  in  a  park  near  Manchester,  about 
which   generations  of  the  family  are  buried. 
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He  belonged  to  the  fairest  and  best  of  the 
Puritans,  who  escaped  the  prosecutions  of 
the  established  church  by  flight  to  America 
in  1635.  The  boyhood  of  Lyman  Trum- 
bull was  passed  in  his  native  town,  studying 
in  the  Bacon  Academy,  then  noted  for  the 
character  of  its  professors  and  the  historic 
names  and  high  reputation  of  its  pupils.  At 
sixteen  he  began  teaching  in  Montville, 
Connecticut.  Subsequently  he  taught  at 
Salem,  Chatham  and  Parsippany,  New  Jer- 
sey. While  teaching  his  first  school  at  ten 
dollars  a  month  and  "boarding  round,"  he 
was  accustomed  to  walk  thii'teen  miles  to 
his  home  at  Colchester,  every  Saturday. 
After  spending  Sunday  at  home  he  would 
start  on  his  return  trip  to  Montville  at  three 
o'clock  Monday  morning.  In  1833  he  em- 
barked on  a  sailing  vessel  at  New  York, 
bound  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  going 
thence  to  Greenville,  Georgia,  where  he 
taught  for  three  years  in  the  academy  and 
studied  law  under  Judge  Warner,  who  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  congress  and  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
In  1837  he  passed  the  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  and  received  a  license  to 
practice  in  Georgia.  The  same  year,  he 
made  the  journey  to  Illinois  on  horseback, 
passing  through  the  Cherokee  settlement 
and  aceej)ting  the  hospitality  of  a  Cherokee 
chief  (Ridge),  a  large  land  owner  occupying 
a  pretentious  log  house  and  possessing  some 
education.  Over  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, through  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee, 
Murfreesboro  and  Nashville,  he  journeyed 
alone,  reaching  Vandalia,  Illinois,  while  the 
legislature  was  in  session,  and  going  thence, 
in  company  with  Governor  Kinney,  to  Belle- 
ville, where  he  was  snow-bound  on  the  4th 
of  Ai)ril  and  detained  several  days.  He  rode 
on  to  Jacksonville  and  obtained  from  Judge 
Lockwood  a  license  to  practice  law  in  Illi- 
nois, thence  to  Springfield,  to  Chicago,  via 
LaSalle,     and    from    Chicago    on    through 


Michigan  to  his  home  in  Connecticut.  In 
the  fall,  1837,  he  returned  to  Illinois  and 
settled  in  Belleville  to  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  and  had  among  his  colleagues  O. 
H.  Browning,  Edward  D.  Baker,  Thomas 
Drummond  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  by  the  governor  and  served  two 
years.  In  1848  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
three  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  his  asso- 
ciates being  Samuel  H.  Treat  and  John  D. 
Caton.  It  was  the  first  supreme  court 
chosen  under  the  new  constitution  of  1848 
and  the  justices  determined  by  lot  their 
respective  assignments  to  the  terms  of  three, 
six  and  nine  years.  Judge  Trumbull  drew 
the  shortest  lot,  which  expired  in  1851.  He 
was  reelected  and  served  until  1853,  when 
he  resigned  in  order  to  resume  legal  prac- 
tice. He  filled  the  judicial  office  with 
marked  ability.  The  opinions  which  be 
wrote  take  high  rank  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  state.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  to  congress  as  an  anti-Nebraska 
Democrat.  In  February,  1855,  before 
the  opening  of  the  congress  to  which 
he  had  been  chosen,  he  was  elected 
LTnited  States  Senator  by  a  majority  of  the 
legislature.  Genei-al  Shields  was  the  no7ui- 
nee  of  the  Democratic  caucus  as  a  candidate  to 
succeed  himself.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
principal  candidate  against  him.  The  het- 
erogenous elements  of  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  had  not  yet  crystallized 
into  a  distinctive  political  party,  under  the 
name  Republican.  Several  anti-Nebraska 
Democrats  in  the  legislature  refused  to  vote 
for  General  Shields.  After  several  ballots, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  always  regarded  a  princi- 
ple more  than  himself,  withdrew  and  asked 
his  friends  to  vote  with  the  few  independent 
democrats  for  Judge  Trumbull.  And  thus 
his  election  was  brought  about.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1861   and  again   in   1867,  serving 
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continuously  for  eighteen  years.  Opposing 
the  extension  of  slavery  and  condemning  the 
attiude  of  the  democratic  party  on  that  sub- 
ject, he  honored  his  convictions  by  uniting 
with  others,  who  entertained  views  similar 
to  his  own,  in  the  formation  of  a  new  party 
having  that  distinctive  principle  for  its 
corner  stone.  He  was  opposed  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  federal  union  by  the  secession 
of  states,  and  favored  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion, so  long  as  there  was  a  hope  of  convinc- 
ing the  southern  leaders  that  their  threat  to 
dismember  the  Union  was  madness.  Some 
of  the  staunchest  patriots  and  wisest  states- 
men preferred  any  honorable  compromise  to 
the  horrible  alternative  of  civil  war.  When 
threats  became  actualities  and  secession 
ripened  into  open  hostility  and  rebellion, 
these  patriots  stood  together  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  whether  on  the  battle 
field,  in  the  national  congress,  or  the  less 
conspicuous  lines  of  service  and  duty  at 
home.  Judge  Trumbull  hated  war,  but 
loved  his  country.  When  the  dread  issue 
came  he  was  iirm  and  true,  rendering  service 
no  less  important  because  of  its  peaceful 
character,  involving  no  personal  danger. 
Having  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee  of  the  senate  he  acted 
with  a  celerity  and  discriminating  judgment 
in  forwarding  timely  measures  for  the 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  be- 
lieved and  asserted  that  the  constitution,  in 
vesting  congress  with  the  power  "to  raise 
and  support  armies,"  and  to  "call  forth 
the  miltia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  in- 
vasions," conferred  ample  authority  upon 
congress  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  For  almost  a 
year  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  slaves  that 
came  into  the  lines  of  the  Union  army  found 
neither  freedom  nor  protection ;  but  were 
turned  out  by  the  commanding  officers  and 
ordered  to   go    back  to    their  homes.      The 


president  hesitated  long  to  turn  this  strong 
element  of  support  against  the  enemy,  lest 
his  action  might  be  construed  as  an  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  states.  In  December,  1861, 
Senator  Trumbull  gave  notice  to  the  senate 
of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels,  to 
give  freedom  to  the  persons  held  in  slavery. 
In  March,  1862,  a  new  article  of  war  was 
enacted  forbidding  the  return  of  slaves 
found  within  the  Union  lines.  He  sup- 
ported this  measure  vigorously,  as  he  did 
the  confiscation  bill  when  introduced.  He 
offered  a  provision  "  that  whenever  any 
person,  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  the  service 
or  labor  of  any  other  person  under  the  laws 
of  any  state,  shall  employ  said  person  in 
aiding  or  promoting  any  insurrection,  or  in 
resisting  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
shall  permit  him  to  be  so  employed,  he  shall 
forfeit  all  right  to  such  service  or  labor, 
and  the  person  whose  labor  or  service  is 
thus  claimed,  shall  be  henceforth  discharged 
therefrom,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." This  was  accepted  by  the  senate. 
The  house  passed  a  substitute,  somewhat 
more  elaborate  and  definite  in  statement,  in 
which  the  senate  concurred,  on  the  motion 
of  Senator  Trumbull.  The  passage  of  this 
act  was  more  than  the  declaration  of  a  pur- 
pose to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased 
vigor,  it  was  a  distinct  notice  to  the  rebels 
that  their  right  to  use  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Union  the  human  chattels,  which  the 
constitution  had  guarded  for  them,  was  now 
challenged  by  the  government.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  measures  adopted  to 
cripple  the  insurgents  and  overthrow  the 
rebellion.  Judge  Trumbull  was  on  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy  with  President  Lincoln 
and  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance.  He 
supported  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
defended  the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus, 
drafted  the    thirteenth    amendment    to    the 
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constitution,  which  established  freedom 
throughout  the  United  States  forever. 
Every  measure,  in  its  turn  and  in  due  time, 
which  could  strengtiien  the  government  or 
weaken  its  enemies,  found  in  him  a  fearless 
champion,  as  it  did  in  such  sterling  asso- 
ciates as  Sumner  and  Wade  and  Wilson. 
When  -by  his  action  and  that  of  his  colleagues 
slavery  had  been  abolished  for  all  time, 
he  defended  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in 
its  purpose  and  character  as  first  in- 
augurated ;  modified  subsequent  acts  re- 
lating to  it ;  presented  from  his  committee 
and  supported  the  Civil  Rights  bill — 
in  order  that  the  fruits  of  freedom  might 
not  be  turned  to  ashes.  Throughout 
the  period  of  reconstruction  he  continued 
as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee 
—  actively,  earnestly,  unselfishly  devoted 
to  the  highest  interests  of  the  country, 
as  he  saw  them.  His  views  were 
not  always  accepted  by  the  more  radi- 
cal, but  he  did  his  duty.  At  different  periods 
during  his  twelve  years  of  service  as  chair- 
man some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  statesmen 
of  the  nation  were  his  associates  on  the  com- 
mittee: Reverdy  Johnson,  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, Lafayette  Foster,  Roscoe  Conkling, 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  George  F.  Edmunds. 
In  the  canvass  of  1872  he  supported  Horace 
Greeley  for  the  presidency,  which  opened  the 
way  for  his  return  to  the  democratic  party, 
with  which  he  has  since  been  identified.  The 
definite  principle  which  had  inspired  him  to 
leave  the  party  nearly  twenty  years  before, 
amplified  in  form  and  scope,  had  become  irre- 
vocably fixed  in  the  nation's  fundamental 
law.  That  it  was  accomplished,  in  some 
measure  through  his  instrumentality,  doubt- 
less affords  pleasureable  retrospection.  It 
is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Judge 
Trumbull  retired  from  the  senate  and  took 
up  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Chicago. 
He  seems  just  as  much  enamored  of  the  law 
as  when  his  first  vows  were  made  to  her  sixty 


j'ears  ago.  He  is  one  of  the  great  senators 
who  was  a  great  lawyer.  His  title  of  judge 
was  never  sacrificed  for  that  of  senator.  It 
clung  to  him  with  perfect  fitness  during  his 
eighteen  years  of  service  in  the  senate.  He 
was  married  in  June,  1843,  to  Miss  Julia 
Maria  Jayne,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Gersham  and  Sybil  Jayne.  Six 
sons  were  the  offspring  of  this  marriage, 
three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Walter,  the 
eldest  son  who  reached  adult  life,  married 
Miss  Hannah  Mather  Slater,  in  1876;  Perry 
married  Miss  Mary  C.  Peck,  daughter  of 
Judge  E.  Peck,  in  1879.  They  have  four 
children, ^Miss  Julia  Wright,  T.  Edward 
Arthur,  Oliarles  Perry  and  Selden.  Walter 
Trumbull  died  in  1891,  leaving  a  widow  and 
two  sons, — Walter  Slater  and  Charles  Lamb; 
Lyman,  the  eldest  son,  named  for  his  grand- 
father, to  whom  he  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance, died  in  1881.  The  first  wife  of 
Judge  Trumbull  died  in  Washington,  August 
16th,  1868.  November  3d,  1877,  he  mar- 
ried in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  Miss  Mary 
J.  Ingraham,  daughter  of  John  Dickinson 
and  Almira  W.  Mather  Ingraham.  Two 
daughters,  Mae,  who  died  when  within  a 
few  days  of  the  sixth  anniversary  of  her 
birthday,  and  Alma,  born  in  1883,  are  the 
children  of  his  second  marriage. 


JOHN  M.  PALMER. 

General  John  McAulev  Palmer  is  of 
j)atriotic  extraction  and  Kentucky  birth  — 
born  on  Eagle  Creek,  Scott  county,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1817.  His  parents  were  descended 
from  Scotch  and  English  families  who  set- 
tled in  Virginia  very  early.  His  father, 
Louis  D.  Palmer,  born  in  Northumber- 
land county,  served  in  the  war  of  1812  as  a 
Kentucky  volunteer,  having  located  in  that 
state  in  1797.      He  was  a  Jackson  democrat. 
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with  prejudice  against  slavery  so  strong  as 
to  cause  Lis  removal  from  a  slave  state  in 
middle  age.  His  mother,  Ann  Tutt,  was  a 
native  of  Culpepper,  where  she  was  married 
in  1813.  John's  boyhood  was  passed  in 
Christian  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  very  indifferent  public  schools  of 
that  period.  In  1831,  when  fourteen  years 
of  age,  he  came  to  the  state  of  Illinois  with 
his  parents  and  settled  in  Madison  county, 
ten  miles  from  Alton.  Two  years  later  his 
mother  died  and  the  home  was  broken  up. 
He  entered  Alton  College,  then  conducted 
on  the  manual  labor  plan,  but  after  remain- 
ing a  year  was  obliged  to  leave  for  want  of 
funds.  And  then  began  his  struggle  for 
maintenance  and  advancement.  .  He  read  all 
the  books  he  could  procure  and  had  acquired 
an  ill-assorted  job  lot  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation, that  was  useful  for  a  peddler,  a 
cooper  or  a  pedagogue.  He  engaged  in  each 
of  these  occupations  in  turn  for  a  brief 
period,  taking  up  the  study  of  law  in  the 
meantime.  In  1839  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  John  L.  Greathouse,  at  Carlinville, 
to  pursue  his  studies,  and  boarded  with  his 
brother,  a  clergyman  of  the  place.  His 
available  capital  was  fourteen  dollars,  but 
he  was  an  optimist,  with  hope  enough  to 
compensate  for  cheap  clothes  and  want  of 
cash.  His  license  to  practice  law  was  granted 
and  written  in  1841  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
then  on  the  circuit  bench,  and  is  kept  as  a 
highly  valued  memento  of  that  jurist  and 
statesman.  He  was  married  in  1842,  elected 
probate  justice  in  1843  and  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  in  1847.  In  1849 
he  was  elected  county  judge,  serving  until 
1851  ;  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  from 
1852-58,  having  been  elected  twice.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
and  refused  to  support  the  nominee  of  the 
democratic  caucus  in  1855  for  United  States 
Senator,  joining  the  republican  members  in 
support  of  Lyman  Trumbull,  whose  election 


was  secured.  This  act  naturally  brought 
upon  him  the  wrath  of  his  party  and  fixed 
his  status  with  the  republican  party,  where 
he  remained  until  the  Greeley  campaign  of 
1872.  He  presided  over  the  republican  state 
convention  in  1856  and  represented  the  party 
in  its  national  convention.  He  was  active 
in  politics,  making  an  unsuccessful  race  for 
Congress  in  1859  and  accepting  jjlace  on  the 
Lincoln  electoral  ticket  in  1860.  In  1861 
he  was  a  state  delegate  to  the  peace  con- 
gress in  Washington  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  the  war  as  colonel  of  the  Fourteenth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  a  good 
soldier,  securing  the  confidence  of  superior 
officers  and  the  love  of  the  private  soldiers. 
Very  early  in  the  campaign  he  commanded 
a  brigade  and  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general.  For  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Stone 
liiver  he  received  the  thanks  of  General 
Kosecrans,  commanding,  and  the  commis- 
sion of  Major-General.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  governor  of  the  state,  serving  four 
years  from  January,  1869,  with  credit  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  people.  The 
new  state  constitution  became  operative  dur- 
ing his  term  and  the  exercise  of  unusual 
care  was  necessary  to  avoid  endless  confu- 
sion and  litigation,  by  vetoing  many  bills 
hastily  prepared  and  passed  without  due 
consideration  by  the  judiciary  committee 
or  lawyers  in  the  general  assembly.  His 
administration  in  relation  to  the  disastrous 
Chicago  fire  was  noteworthy  on  two  counts: 
first,  his  jealousy  of  the  governor's  preroga- 
tives, indicated  by  criticism  of  General 
Sheridan  for  ordering  United  States  soldiers 
to  j)reserve  order  and  protect  property  before 
the  aid  of  the  national  government  had  been 
invoked  by  the  executive,  holding  that  the 
state  was  able  to  afford  the  desired  protec- 
tion;  second,  his  prompt  action  convening 
the  legislature  in  special  session  by  tele- 
graph for  the  purpose  of  legislation  to  aid 
the  city,  and  suggesting  a  method  by  which 
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the  necessary  relief  could  be  extended. 
Special  legislation  being  inhibited  by  the 
constitution  no  approjiriation  could  be  made 
directly  for  the  purpose.  Under  a  law 
enacted  seven  years  before  Chicago  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  work  of  construct- 
ing the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  and  had 
already  expended  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  in  prosecuting  the  work.  On  the 
governor's  recommendation  the  amount  with 
interest,  amounting  in  gross  to  three  mil- 
lions, was  repaid  to  the  city  by  appropria- 
tion and  thus  the  relief  was  granted  without 
violating  the  constitution.  He  supported 
the  democratic  national  ticket  in  1872  (the 
Greeley  ticket)  and  has  acted  wnth  that  party 
to  the  present  time.  He  was  the  nominee  of 
the  legislative  caucus  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator in  1877  and  again  in  1883,  but  defeated 
in  the  election.  In  1889  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated and  after  a  long  contest,  in  which  three 
populist  members  held  the  balance  of  power, 
secured  the  election  by  one  vote,  for  the 
term  beginning  March  4,  1891.  In  1888 
he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor of  Illinois  and  was  defeated  by  Joseph  W. 
Fifer.  He  stands  by  bis  friends  in  politics 
and  is  not  accused  of  disloyalty  to  any  of 
the  faithful  one  hundred  and  one  who  voted 
for  him  and  gave  him  the  coveted  position. 
Senator  Palmer  has  not  ranked  among  the 
great  lawyers  of  the  state,  but  has  always 
sustained  the  reputation  of  a  good  lawyer, 
careful  and  safe  in  counsel,  true  under  all 
circumstances  to  the  interests  of  his  clients. 
His  record  in  the  army  was  highly  credit- 
able. In  politics  he  has  esteemed  principle 
above  party  allegiance  or  temporary  advan- 
tage, as  evidenced  by  his  utterances  and  his 
actions.  After  voting  against  the  party 
nominee  in  September,  1855,  and  deciding 
to  unite  with  forces  opposing  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  he  tendered  his 
resignation  as  state  senator  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  election  of  a  senator  repre- 


senting the  views  of  the  majority.  He  is 
personally  popular,  as  well  as  personally 
honest,  and  has  always  been  a  hard  worker. 
His  son,  John  Mayo  Palmer,  was  appointed 
assistant  city  attorney  of  Chicago  by  the 
late  Mayor  Harrison. 


J.  YOUNG  SCAMMON. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1890,  there  died 
at  his  home  iu  Hyde  Park,  a  suburban  dis- 
trict of  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  noted 
members  of  the  western  bar.  For  fifty- 
five  years  he  had  been  a  resident  of  the  city 
which  came  into  existence  at  about  the  time 
he  began  his  professional  career,  and  during 
all  that  time  he  had  been  conspicuously 
before  the  public,  not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but 
as  an  active,  moving  spirit  in  important 
business  enterprises,  a  generous  friend  of 
educational,  scientific,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  a  supporter  of  every  movement 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  western  metropolis. 
Born  on  the  27th  of  July,  1812,  Jon- 
athan Young  Scammon  was  a  native  of 
that  portion  of  Massachusetts  which  became 
the  State  of  Maine  in  1820.  His  birthplace 
was  the  town  of  Whitefield,  in  Lincoln 
county,  and  his  father,  Hon.  Eliakim  Scam- 
mon, was  one  of  the  pioneer  legislators 
of  the  Pine  Tree  state.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  David  Young,  who  served 
with  distinction  in  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and  held  various  offices  of  profit  and 
trust  under  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Scammon  received  careful  edu- 
cational training  in  his  early  boyhood  at  the 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  the  Lincoln 
Academy.  He  then  entered  Waterville 
College,  now  known  as  Colby  University, 
from  which  he  received  his  baccalaureate 
degree,  and  at  a  later  date  the  honorary  de- 
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placed  one  of  the  largest  refracting  tele- 
scopes ever  bronght  to  the  west,  for  the  use 
of  the  university.  Not  only  did  he  erect  the 
observatory  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  but 
he  bore  the  additional  expense  incidental  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  professorship  in  con- 
nection therewith.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Chicago  Astronomical  Society, 
and  also  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences. 
As  a  religionist,  he  was  a  follower  of  Swe- 
deuborg,  and  founded  the  church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  of  that  faith,  in  Chicago. 
While  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  this 
church,  and  made  it  the  recipientof  his  most 
considerable  gifts  and  donations,  he  took  the 
broad  view  that  all  church  organizations 
were  agencies  for  good,  and  the  appeals 
which  came  to  him  for  assistance  from 
churches  of  all  denominations  seldom  failed 
to  meet  with  a  response.  He  was  always  a 
contributor  to  the  press,  and  at  different 
times  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
editorial  and  business  management  of  lead- 
ing Chicago  newspapers.  He  had  more  or 
less  to  do  with  founding  both  the  Tribune 
and  Journal,  and  in  1872  he  established  the 
Inter-Ocean,  of  which  he  was,  for  a  time, 
sole  proprietor  and  editor-in-chief.  In  his 
early  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  whig  par- 
ty, and  an  ardent  republican  from  the  time 
that  party  came  into  existence  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  In  the  presidential  campaign  in 
18G0,  he  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  Lincoln,  and  published,  at  his 
own  expense,  much  of  the  literature  of  that 
campaign,  which  was  sent  broadcast  to  the 
voters  of  the  United  States,  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  character  and  attainments  of 
the  republican  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
He  was  never,  however,  an  office-seeker,  and 
the  most  important  elective  office  he  ever 
held,  was  that  of  member  of  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature. Mr.  Scammon  was  twice  married. 
The  first  time  at  Bath,  Maine,  to  Mary  Ann 
Haven   Dearborn,    who  died    in  1857.      He 


was  afterward  married  to  Mrs.  Gardiner 
Wright,  who  survives  him.  He  had  one  son 
who  grew  to  manhood,  and  became  a  prom- 
ising lawyer.  This  was  Charles  Trufant 
Scammon,  who  was  a  partner  of  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1876. 


JOHN  D.   CATON. 

Hon.  John  Dean  Caton  was  born  in 
Monroe,  Orange  county.  New  York,  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1812.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  an  officer  in  the  British  army, 
who  had  settled  on  the  Potomac  in  Virginia 
some  time  before  the  Revolution,  and  became 
a  large  land  owner.  Two  of  his  sons  joined 
the  revolutionary  army,  the  younger  of 
whom,  Robert,  was  only  fourteen  when  he 
took  up  arms.  Pie  continued  in  active  ser- 
vice until  just  before  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged. 
He  soon  afterward  settled  down  as  a  farmer 
in  Monroe  township,  Orange  county,  New 
York.  The  elder  brother,  John,  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  joined 
Robert  on  the  farm.  Robert  became  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  was  widely  known  as  one  of  their 
preachers.  He  married  three  times  and  had 
sixteen  children,  all  of  whom  grew  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  John  Dean  Caton 
was  the  fifteenth  child  of  this  venerable 
patriarch,  and  the  twelfth  of  his  thirteen 
sons.  He  died  in  1815,  and  soon  after,  the 
family  removed  to  Paris,  Oneida  county, 
where  John  commenced  going  to  the  country 
district  school  at  the  age  of  five.  When  he 
reached  his  ninth  year  he  was  put  to  work 
on  a  farm  during  the  summer  months  and 
sent  to  school  in  winter,  when  the  family 
again  moved  to  Utica,  and  John  attended 
the  academy  of  that  town  a  year.  The 
necessities  of  the  family  rendered  the  strict- 
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est  economy  imperative,  and  from  his  seven- 
teenth to  his  nineteenth  year  John  main- 
tained himself  and  accumulated  means  to 
complete  the  education  he  was  bent  on  ac- 
quiring, by  teaching  a  common  school 
winters.  In  his  second  terra  he  received 
the  highest  salary  paid  to  country  school 
teachers  in  those  days,  which  was  fourteen 
dollars  per  month.  Between  these  two 
terms  of  school-teaching  he  worked  on  a 
farm  near  TJtica,  and  when  he  was  nine- 
teen years  old  he  had  saved  enough  money 
to  enable  him  to  enter  the  Grosvenor  Gram- 
mar School  at  Rome,  in  the  same  county, 
where  he  studied  the  higher  mathematics 
and  surveying.  To  the  latter  science  he 
especially  applied  himself  and  soon  became 
a  pretty  good  surveyor.  The  fees  he  earned 
doing  odd  jobs  for  the  settlers  aided  him 
materially  in  paying  his  way  at  school. 
He  was  a  close  and  attentive  reader  of  the 
best  literature  he  could  find,  from  his  early 
boyhood,  and  it  was  the  reading  of  one  of 
Thomas  Benton's  speeches  in  congress  that 
stirred  his  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer. 
After  he  left  the  Grosvenor  Grammar  School 
he  began  to  read  law  with  Beardsley  and 
Matteson,  one  of  the  most  prominent  law 
firms  of  Utica,  New  York,  and  having  com- 
pleted his  course  he  determined  to  locate  in 
the  west.  He  was  accompanied,  as  far  as 
Michigan,  by  a  younger  brother,  for  whom 
he  found  a  situation  at  Ann  Arbor.  The 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  young  man,  who 
had  just  attained  his  majority,'  was  on  the 
alert  and  eager  to  take  advantage  of  any 
information  or  opportunity  that  might  be 
presented.  Though  he  had  heard  some- 
thing of  the  frontier  settlement  called  Chi- 
cago, he  had  not  contemplated  locating 
there  until  he  arrived  at  White  Pigeon, 
Michigan,  where  he  fell  in  with  Dr.  John 
T.  Temple,  a  member  of  the  United  States 
postal  service,  who  with  his  family  was  on 
his    way    to    locate    in    Chicago.       Young 


Caton  joined  this  party,  which  took  a  boat 
near  White  Pigeon  and  floated  down  the 
St.  Joseph  river  to  Lake  Michigan.  When 
he  arrived  at  St.  Joseph  he  was  astonished 
to  see  the  crowd  of  settlers  that  were  wait- 
ing transportation  across  the  lake  to  Chi- 
cago, and  for  the  first  time  he  began  to 
realize  something  of  the  importance  of  the 
place  of  his  destination.  His  party  took 
passage  on  a  schooner  loaded  with  lumber, 
and  as  the  small  cabin  was  filled  with  women 
and  children,  the  men  were  obliged  to  find 
quarters  on  the  deck-load  of  lumber.  Strange 
must  have  been  the  sensations  of  the  young 
man  as  he  left  the  schooner  and  rowed  up 
to  the  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
river.  This  was  on  the  19th  of  June,  1833, 
and  the  village  was  then  merely  a  collection 
of  rude  huts,  in  a  low,  swampy  place,  with 
a  population  of  about  two  hundred.  The 
outlook  was  not  particularly  promising  for 
a  young  lawyer,  but  he  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  Clients  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  as  there  was  no  building  that 
could  be  had  for  offices,  Mr.  Caton  held  con- 
sultations and  gave  advice,  pretty  often  sit- 
ting on  a  store  bo.\-  or  the  top  of  a  barrel,  on 
the  sidewalk  or  street  corner.  It  was  not 
until  the  following  December  that  he  finally 
secured  an  office,  in  a  rear  room  of  a  small 
frame  building  on  South  Water  street  near 
Franklin.  This  was  the  first  law  office 
ever  opened  in  Chicago.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival Mr.  Caton  met  Giles  Spring,  a  young 
lawyer,  who  had  preceded  him  a  few 
days.  Mr.  Spring  had  no  office  and  no 
clients,  and  as  their  cause  was  a  common 
one,  they  soon  became  friends.  When 
Mr.  Caton  secured  a  room  for  an  office 
he  offered  Mr.  Spring  desk  room  with  him, 
which  was  gladly  accepted.  When  one  of 
the  young  lawyers  had  a  consultation 
with  a  client  it  was  necessary  for  the 
other  to  retire.  They  were  both  en- 
ofasred    in     the    first     case    ever     tried     in 
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Cook  county,  which  was  a  larceuy  case, 
Judge  Caton  being  for  the  prosecution  and 
Mr.  Spring  for  the  defense.  The  culprit 
had  been  searched  quite  thoroughly  without 
avail,  and  was  about  to  be  discharged, 
when  Judge  Caton's  quick  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  small  bunch  inside  the  prisoner's  stock- 
ing, as  he  was  putting  on  his  clothes,  and 
thus  disclosed  conclusive  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  "It  is  needless  to  say,"  says  an 
historian  of  these  times,  "  that  Judge  Caton 
not  only  earned  his  fee,  but  got  it,  while 
Spring,  who  defended  this  hapless  wight, 
was  left  without  anything."  Judge  Caton 
himself  tells,  however,  that  in  their  next 
case  his  rival  had  better  luck.  "Clients 
were  few,"  he  says,  "fees  were  small  and 
money  running  low,  with  board  bills  fast 
maturing.  It  was  in  that  first  July,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  first  larceny  case  were  gone 
or  going  fast,  when  we  both  hired  out  to 
carry  the  chain  for  a  surveyor  who  had  just 
got  a  job  on  the  north  side.  Returning  for 
dinner  at  noon,  we  learned  that  a  party  had 
been  inquiring  for  a  lawyer,  and  to  avoid  all 
partiality  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be 
directed  to  us  at  our  work  in  the  afternoon. 
As  he  approached,  blindly  groping  his  way 
through  thick  and  high  alders,  which  con- 
cealed us  as  we  sat,  while  the  choppers  were 
clearing  a  line  for  our  operations,  I  saw 
that  he  was  making  straight  for  where 
Spring  stood.  I  thought  the  game  was  lost, 
but  when  he  got  opposite  me  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  away,  the  devil  took  control  of 
my  hands  and  I  lifted  the  handful  of  steel 
pins  in  my  i-ight  hand  and  dropped  them 
into  my  left,  which  made  a  pretty  loud, 
ringing  noise.  Instantly  the  noise  made  by 
the  man  walking  through  the  brush  ceased 
as  though  he  had  stoj)ped  to  listen.  I  gave 
the  pins  another  ringing  clash,  when  the 
man  started  directly  towards  me  and  very 
soon  appeared  and  asked  me  if  I  was  a 
lawver.      I  felt  ouiltv  of  havins;  broken  the 


spirit  of  our  agreement,  if  not  the  letter. 
I  appreciated  that  I  had  done  a  mean  act, 
and  I  felt  mean  about  it,  but,  as  usually 
occurs,  it  redounded  to  Spring's  benefit 
instead  of  mine,  of  which  I  was  always 
glad,  and  I  wish  it  might  ever  be  so  in  such 
cases.  Though  I  secured  the  client,  who 
paid  me  in  advance.  Spring  got  the  best  of 
the  case,  being  hired  by  John  Bates,  whom 
he  enabled  by  interpleading  to  retain  the 
property  unattached,  against  which  my 
client  had  hoped  to  obtain  judgment. 
Spring  got  the  larger  fee  and  won  the  more 
substantial  victory,  though  I  had  no  difli- 
culty  in  securing  for  my  client  a  worthless 
judgment  against  an  insolvent  debtor,  who 
was  proved  to  have  lost  the  ownership  of 
the  contested  property."  In  August  of  the 
same  year  Mr.  Caton  was  engaged  in  a  case 
which  now  has  great  historical  interest,  as 
affecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  col- 
ored race  in  those  ante  helium  days.  There 
were  six  or  seven  free  colored  men  living  in 
Chicago,  all  of  whom  had  come  from  free 
states.  The  law  makers  of  Illinois  had  not 
contemplated  such  a  contingency,  the  earlier 
population  having  come  mostly  from  slave 
states.  It  was  provided  by  the  laws  of  Illi- 
nois that  if  a  negro  was  found  in  the  state 
without  free  papers  he  should  be  prosecuted 
and  fined,  and,  if  necessary,  sold  to  pay  the 
fine.  Some  one  who  possibly  was  an  aspi- 
rant for  preferment  at  the  hands  of  the 
dominant  political  party,  which  was  largely 
under  the  control  of  the  slave-holding  aris- 
tocracy of  the  south,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
or  his  interest  to  prosecute  these  representa- 
tives of  the  proscribed  race,  and  they  were 
arrested  under  the  "black  laws."  Mr. 
Caton  undertook  their  defense,  and  pleaded 
their  cause  so  successfully  before  the  county 
board  that  they  granted  to  his  grateful 
clients  the  required  certificates  of  freedom. 
For  his  services  in  this  case,  he  received  one 
dollar  from  each  of  his  clients.      It  was  not 
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a  liberal  fee  for  making  a  great  consititu- 
tional  argument,  but  the  most  important 
part  of  the  compensation  was  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  few  unfortunates  whom  he 
saved  from  becoming  the  victims  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice.  For  the  purpose  of  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  due  form 
by  the  supreme  court,  Mr.  Caton  rode  three 
hundred  miles  on  horseback  from  Chicago 
to  Greenville,  Bond  county,  the  journey 
being  through  the  silent  forests  and  almost 
untrodden  prairies  stretching  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Ohio  rivei".  A  prolonged 
and  serious  illness  was  the  result  of  his 
exposure  to  such  hardship,  and  he  did  not 
fully  recover  his  health  till  the  early  part  of 
1834,  Soon  after  this,  he  conducted  the 
first  United  States  "post  coach"  over  the 
same  road  he  had  traveled,  as  far  as  Ottawa, 
— being  the  only  man  to  be  found  in  Chi- 
cago who  had  been  over  the  ground  and 
knew  the  road.  On  this  trip  he  met  James 
H.  Collins,  an  attorney  of  Oneida  county. 
New  York,  with  whom  he  had  for  a  short 
time  read  law.  Mr.  Collins  had  emigrated 
west,  but  sickness  had  interfered  with  his 
])rospects.  After  his  recovery  he  came  to 
Chicago,  upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Caton 
and  they  soon  after  formed  a  partnership 
which  lasted  about  one  year.  Judge  Caton 
was  not  only  one  of  the  first  lawyers  to 
settle  in  practice  in  Chicago,  but  he  was  the 
first  who  tried  a  suit  in  a  court  of  record  in 
Cook  county.  The  same  is  true  of  both 
Kane  and  Will  counties.  Cook  county  had 
been  organized  on  the  8th  of  March,  1831, 
Chicago  having  been  prior  to  that  time  in- 
cluded first  in  Fulton  county  and  later  in 
Peoria  county,  and  now  becoming  the  county 
seat  of  Cook  county.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chicago  voted  to  adopt  the  act  incorporating 
it  as  a  town  in  August,  1833,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  arrival  of  Judge  Caton.  The  state 
had  been  divided  in  1827  into  four  judicial 
circuits,  to  each  of  which  one  of  the  judges 


of  the  supreme  court  was  assigned  ;  and  in 
1829  a  fifth  circuit  was  added,  which  in- 
cluded the  whole  region  noi'th  of  the  Illinois 
river,  comprising  fifteen  counties,  and  em- 
bracing points  so  far  distant  from  each 
other  as  Galena,  Quincy,  Peoria  and  Chi- 
cago. Judge  Caton  traveled  over  the  north 
part  of  this  circuit  on  horseback  in  the  pur- 
suit of  business,  in  company  with  the  judge 
of  the  circuit  and  other  peripatetic  lawyers 
from  the  towns  named,  and  even  from  over 
the  Indiana  line.  '-The  practice  of  riding 
the  circuit  in  those  earl}'  days,"  says  the 
late  Judge  Grant  Goodrich,  who  came  to 
Chicago  in  1834,  "while  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  knight-errantry  of  the  profession,  was 
an  admirable  training  school  to  make  ready 
and  skilful  jiractitioners.  The  want  of  books 
compelled  reliance  upon  reason  and  leading 
principles.  The  elementary  books  and  the 
comprehensive  principles  of  the  general  law 
formed  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  super- 
structui'e  was  largely  their  own  reflections 
and  deductions,  all  the  more  available  and 
serviceable  as  the  tools  of  their  craft,  be- 
cause fashioned  by  each  one  for  himself. 
The  result  was  a  body  of  lawyers,  with 
powers  of  discrimination  well  developed, 
always  ready  to  give  an  account  of  the 
knowledge  that  was  in  them,  not  in  the 
books."  Those  who  have  read  the  opinions 
delivered  by  Judge  Caton  from  the  bench  of 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  during  his  long 
incumbency  of  the  high  office  of  justice  of 
that  court,  will  realize  the  truth  and  force 
of  this  description  as  applied  to  him.  The 
first  term  of  the  new  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County  was  held  in  Chicago  in  May,  1834. 
The  terms  of  the  court  were  held  until  1848 
by  eight  judges,  of  whom  Judge  Caton  was 
one,  the  others  being  Richard  M.  Young, 
Thomas  Ford,  Sidney  Breese,  Stei)hen  T. 
Logan,  John  Pierson,  of  Danville,  Norman 
li.  Purple,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  and 
Theophilus   W.    Smith.      The    first  sessions 
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of  the  court  were  held  in  the  unfinished  loft 
of  the  Mansion  House  on  Lake  street  and 
afterwards  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Avhich  stood  on  the  same  block  with  the 
Sherman  House,  fronting  on  Clark  street. 
Judge  Caton,  as  has  been  said,  brought  the 
first  suit  that  was  tried  before  the  new 
court.  In  1835  Judge  Caton  married  Miss 
Laura  Adelaide  Sherrill,  at  New  Hartford, 
New  York,  and  the  wedding  trip  was  made 
by  way  of  the  lakes  to  Chicago.  The  vessel 
on  which  they  took  passage  at  Buffalo  was 
the  old  brig  Queen  Charlotte,  which  was 
captured  from  the  British  at  Putin-Bay  in 
1814.  She  had  laid  submerged  in  Erie  har- 
bor for  twenty  years  and  this  was  her  fir.st 
trip  after  being  raised  and  refitted.  About 
a  month  after  their  home-coming,  the  young 
couple  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  re- 
markable scene,  which  marked  the  close  of 
the  early  history  of  the  city,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era.  The  Pottawattamie  In- 
dians of  Michigan  and  Illinois  had  concluded 
a  treaty  at  Chicago  two  years  before,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  remove  to  the  reserva- 
tion provided  for  them  by  the  United  States 
government,  in  north  -  western  Missouri. 
They  encamped  to  the  number  of  five  thou- 
sand outside  the  recently  incorporated  town, 
upon  the  river  banks,  upon  the  lake  shore 
near  the  sand  hills,  and  in  the  neighboring 
woods,  from  the  21st  to  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  the  government  commissioners 
who  had  come  to  treat  with  them  for  their 
lands  occupying  quarters  in  a  number  of 
temporary  huts  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  opposite  Fort  Dearborn.  The  treaty 
was  concluded  on  the  26th.  In  August, 
1835,  the  Indians  gathered  again  to  receive 
their  annuities  for  the  last  time  from  the 
hands  of  the  Chicago  agent,  and  on  this 
occasion  performed  their  last  war  dance  be- 
fore Chicago  spectators.  From  the  five 
thousand  Indians  who  had  assembled  here 
preparatory    to    tlieir    removal    beyond    the 


Mississippi,  eight  hundred  of  their  most 
stalwart  braves  were  selected.  In  full  war 
paint,  armed  with  tomahawks  and  clubs, 
preceded  by  others  beating  hollow  vessels, 
the  savages  moved  out  from  their  council 
wigwam  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
across  the  old  bridge  which  then  spanned 
the  north  branch,  along  the  west  bank  to  the 
bridge  across  the  south  branch  near  Lake 
street.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river 
was  the  Saugana.sh  hotel,  then  quite  a 
fashionable  house,  crowded  with  young 
married  people.  Judge  Caton  and  his 
young  bride  had  taken  up  their  position 
in  the  second  story  of  the  building,  so 
that  they  could  see  the  dance  from  the 
parlor  windows.  He  has  written  a  graphic 
description  of  the  march  past  the  hotel,  the 
savages  "leaping,  dancing,  gesticulating, 
and  screaming,  while  they  looked  up  at  the 
windows  at  the  '  chemokoman  squaws,'  with 
hell  itself  depicted  on  their  faces,  brandish- 
ing their  weapons  as  if  they  were  about  to 
make  a  real  attack."  They  passed  on  to  the 
Tremont  house,  "where  the  appearance  of 
the  ladies  in  the  windows  again  inspired 
them  with  new  life  and  energy.  From 
thence  they  passed  down  to  Fort  Dearborn, 
where  they  concluded  their  ])erformance  in 
the  presence  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  garrison."  The  removal  of  the  Indians 
gave  encouragement  to  the  extension  of  the 
town  west  of  the  river,  and  Judge  Caton 
built  for  himself  the  first  house  that  was 
built  on  the  school  section  on  the  west  side. 
This  was  in  1836,  not  many  months  after 
his  marriage.  In  that  year  his  old  friend 
and  school-fellow,  Norman  B.  Judd,  came 
west,  and  was  taken  into  partnership  by 
Judge  Caton.  In  1839,  he  was  again  pros- 
trated by  illness  brought  on  by  too  much 
exposure  and  hard  work  in  his  profession. 
He  had  inherited  from  his  parents  a 
sound  constitution  and  more  than  ordi- 
nary   physical    jiowers,     and    was    able    to 
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endure  without  exhaustion  an  almost  unlim- 
ited amount  of  exertion  ;  but  he  had  taxed 
his  strength  overmuch,  and  by  advice  of  his 
|ihysic'iau  be  moved  to  a  farm  near  Plain- 
lield,  Illinois,  after  his  convalescence,  and 
for  three  years  led  the  life  of  a  country  far- 
mer, keeping  up  a  limited  practice  in  the 
neighboring  counties.  He  had  already  ac- 
quired such  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  that, 
in  1842,  a  vacancy  occurring  on  the  supreme 
bench.  Governor  Carlin  appointed  him  to 
fill  the  remaining  term.  He  was  thought  to 
be  too  young  for  so  responsible  an  office, 
being  then  only  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the 
general  assembly  did  not  elect  him  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  ;  but  another  vacancy 
occurred  soon  after,  and  Judge  Caton  was 
then  appointed  by  Governor  Ford.  Having 
in  the  meantime  demonstrated  his  fitness  for 
the  office  by  his  legal  ability,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  sterling  integrity,  he  was  elected 
by  the  Legislature  on  the  exjiiration  of  his 
second  appointment.  The  supreme  court  of 
the  state  then  consisted  of  nine  judges,  each 
of  whom  presided  over  a  circuit.  Judge 
Caton's  circuit  consisted  of  twelve  counties, 
and  at  Ottawa,  the  county  seat  of  one  of 
them,  he  decided  to  make  his  home.  Here, 
on  one  of  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Hlinois,  he  built  a  comfortable 
mansion,  surrounded  by  groves  and  lawns, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful scenery  in  the  state.  In  1848  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  reorganized  under  the  new 
constitution,  and  consisted  of  three  judges 
elected  by  the  people,  and,  relieved  of  cir- 
cuit duties,  Judge  Caton  was  elected  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  new  supreme  court,  his 
associates  being  Judges  Trumbull  and  Treat. 
He  was  reelected  in  1855,  and  served  until 
1864,  when  he  resigned,  after  having  served 
nearly  twenty-two  years  upon  the  supreme 
bench,  and  more  than  six  j'ears  of  that  time 
as  chief  justice  of  the  state.  The  scene  in 
the  court-room  when  Judge  Caton  took  his 


final  leave  of  the  bar  was  very  impressive 
and  affecting.  In  his  farewell  address  he 
said  : 

"It  is  in  the  infancy  of  a  state  that  the 
labors  of  courts  and  of  the  bar  are  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  responsible.  When  I 
first  became  a  member  of  this  court,  we  had 
but  three  volumes  of  reports  ;  now  we  have 
thirty.  Then  we  had  but  few  precedents  by 
our  own  courts,  and  the  responsiltility  de- 
volved upon  us  of  establishing  precedents 
for  our  successors.  In  this  we  have  had  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  a  bar  gathered  from 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  During  my 
time  with  the  old  court  and  the  new,  I  have 
sat  upon  this  bench  with  eighteen  different 
associates,  and  I  am  now  ha])j)y  to  bear  my 
testimony  to  the  most  cordial  good  feeling 
which  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  conference 
room.  Could  the  secrets  of  the  conference 
room  be  fully  laid  open,  you  would  know 
that  many  of  your  important  causes  have 
been  even  more  laboriously  discussed  there 
than  they  had  been  at  the  bar." 

In  the  name  of  the  bar  a  resolution  was 
adoj)ted  expressing  regret  at  Judge  Caton's 
retirement,  which  concluded  by  saying  : 

"  We  trust  that  in  whatever  capacity  he 
may  be  called  to  act,  his  j)ublic  usefulness 
may  remain  unabated,  and  will  rejoice  in  his 
happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  end  of  his 
life." 

While  thus  voluntarily  resigning  the  high- 
est judicial  position  in  the  state  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-two,  when  still  in  the  prime  of 
his  physical  and  intellectual  vigor.  Judge 
Caton  did  not  retire  into  a  life  of  inactivity. 
He  had  become  in  1849  a  stockholder  in  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company, 
and  was  unexpectedly  elected  a  director. 
He  found  himself  a  member  of  a  board  that 
knew  little  about  the  business  and  less  about 
the  art  of  telegraphy.  He  bought  such 
books  as  could  be  procured,  treating  of  elec- 
tricity and  galvanism,  and  mastered  their 
contents,  and  at  the  same  time  practically 
made  himself  a  tolerably  expert  operator. 
The  company's  line  was   cheaply   built,  and 
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of  poor  materials,  its  business  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  expenses ;  so  desperate  was  the 
state  of  its  affairs  tbal  at  the  directors'  meet- 
ing at  Alton,  in  1852,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
every  one  except  Judge  Caton  that  the  en- 
terprise was  a  failure,  and  that  the  instru- 
ments were  the  only  available  assets  to  offer 
its  creditors.  He  sketched  out  a  plan  to  re- 
trieve the  fortunes  of  the  company,  and  pro- 
posed that  an  amendment  to  the  charter  be 
procured,  by  which  the  stock  might  be  as- 
ssessed  to  the  extent  of  five  dollars  per  share 
with  power  to  sell  in  case  of  non-payment. 
The  board  assented  to  the  plan,  provided 
Judge  Caton  would  assume  the  presidency 
and  carry  it  out  himself,  which  he  consented 
to  do.  The  amendment  was  obtained,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  assessments  were  paid  vol- 
untarily to  get  the  lines  in  working  order, 
and  under  his  supervision  the  prospects  of 
the  company  began  to  brighten  and  its  credit 
to  improve.  He  personally  visited  the  cedar 
swamps  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  explor- 
ing the  river  in  a  canoe  paddled  by  Indians, 
and  contracted  for  a  large  supply  of  cedar 
posts  to  be  delivered  in  Chicago.  He  se- 
cured unappropriated  territory  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  made  contracts 
on  his  own  account  with  companies  who 
were  then  constructing  railroads,  to  place 
telegraphic  wires  along  their  lines,  so  that 
ere  long  he  had  a  greater  length  of  line  than 
was  owned  by  the  old  company.  At  last  the 
company  under  his  management  began  to 
pay  dividends  ;  he  consolidated  his  interests 
with  theirs,  and  in  1857  negotiated  a  lease 
of  these  lines  to  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  from  which  he  has  ever 
since  derived  an  income  which  has  enabled 
him  to  accumulate  in  the  course  of  years  an 
ample  fortune.  Besides  his  telegraph  prop- 
erty. Judge  Caton  has  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  other  business  enterprises,  the  success  of 
which  has  materially  aided  the  development 
of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  in  which   he  fixed  his 


home.  He  has  been  the  founder  of  starch 
works  and  glass  works  there,  which  are  do- 
ing a  thriving  business  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  men;  he  has  engin- 
eered water-works,  developed  copper  mines, 
coal  mines  and  other  enterprises;  and  in  all  he 
has  been  as  eminently  successful  as  in  his 
professional  career.  He  has  proved  him.self 
to  be  a  sagacious  and  practical  business  man, 
as  well  as  a  sound  lawyer  and  an  upright 
judge.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that 
his  whole  career  has  been  distinguished  by 
arduous  labors  and  deserved  successes,  and 
that  if  the  details  of  his  life  could  be  laid 
before  the  world  they  would  offer  a  record 
to  be  recommended  to  every  young  man  who 
is  struggling  with  adversity,  and  who  is  de- 
sirous of  making  for  himself  an  honorable 
name.  From  his  early  boyhood  Judge  Caton 
has  been  an  ardent  lover  of  books,  and  at 
his  Ottawa  home  has  collected  one  of  the 
finest  private  libraries  in  the  state.  He  has 
devoted  much  time  to  natural  history,  and 
his  park  at  Ottawa  is  well  stocked  with  deer 
and  American  elk  {^i;erv>is  Canadensis), 
whose  habits  he  notes  and  watches  with  the 
eye  of  a  naturalist.  Some  years  ago  he  read 
a  paper  before  the  Ottawa  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  on  the  Cervidoe  (deer  family) 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  an  exceeding- 
ly interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to 
natural  history.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book 
of  four  hundred  pages  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred illustrations  on  the  "Antelope  and 
Deer  of  America."  In  recognition  of  the 
value  of  this  work  Judge  Caton  has  re- 
ceived a  silver  medal  from  the, Zoological 
Society  of  London.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  an  interesting  volume  called  "Miscella- 
nies," a  collection  of  his  addresses;  and  in 
1893  published  the  "Early  Bench  and  Bar 
of  Illinois,"  which  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
that  period  of  the  state's  history.  He  has 
also  availed  himself  of  his  freedom  from  ju- 
dicial responsibility  in  his  late  years   to  en- 
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large  his  raiud  by  foreign  travel,  and  has 
published  most  graphic  accounts  of  these  ex- 
cursions, the  most  popular  of  which  is 
his  "Summer  in  Norway."  They  will  all 
well  repay  the  time  bestowed  in  reading 
them.  Few  professional  litterateurs  write  a 
more  graceful  English  style,  or  are  moi"e 
felicitous  in  the  choice  of  the  exact  words  to 
convey  in  the  clearest  and  most  forcible 
manner  what  he  intends  to  say.  His  public 
addressses  are  all  models  of  the  same  vigor- 
ous and  elegant  diction.  In  1868  he  was  in- 
vited to  deliver  the  address,  on  behalf  of  the 
Western  alumni,  at  the  presentation  of  the 
Perry  H.  Smith  Library  Hall  to  the  trustees 
of  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  New 
York.  Some  parts  of  that  address  are  auto- 
biographic. Alluding  to  the  tender  age  at 
which  he  lost  his  father,  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  recollections  called  up  by  this  visit  to 
the  scenes  of  his  youth  after  an  al)sence  of 
more  than  thirty  years  : 

"  The  most  pleasant  and  the  most  lasting 
of  all  these  memories  ai-e  reminders  of  ])ar- 
ental  love.  If  some  of  us  cannot  remember 
a  father's  face  and  a  father's  voice,  the 
memory  of  a  mother's  kiss  and  of  a  mother's 
blessing  may  still  glow  warmly  in  our  hearts, 
whose  brightness  time  or  change  shall  never 
fade.  These  hills  and  woodlands,  these  col- 
legiate halls  and  jileasant  walks,  lift  up  be- 
fore me  a  picture  of  the  past,  in  beholding 
which  I  live  over  again  my  youthful  days. 
If  they  remind  me  of  many  days  of  weary 
toil,  they  tell  me  also  of  young  hopes  so 
bright  that  they  chased  away  all  fears,  and 
of  young  resolves  so  deep,  so  firm,  as  to  per- 
manently shape  the  course  of  after  life." 


The  address  contains  a  vivid  description 
of  Chicago  and  the  West  as  he  found  them 
when  he  first  started  out  in  life,  and  as  the 
city  had  then  grown  to  be.  Among  other 
public  addresses  of  his  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  "The  Origin  of  the  Prairies,"  read 
before  the  Ottawa  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, December  30th,  1869,  and  that  on 
"  The  Last  of  the  Illinois,  and  a  Sketch  of 
the  Pottawattamies,"  read  before  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society,  December  13th, 
1870.  Had  Judge  Caton  settled  down  to 
the  life  of  a  country  gentleman  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  bench,  he  could  have  looked 
back  upon  an  honorable  professional  career 
which  has  placed  him  high  in  the  ranks  of 
American  jurists.  He  has  left  the  impress 
of  his  learning,  research,  logical  reasoning 
and  analysis  of  the  law  upon  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  state  ;  and  bis  decisions,  which 
cover  many  pages  of  the  Illinois  reports,  have 
constituted  precedents  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
he  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  able  financier 
and  a  practical,  far-seeing  man  of  business, 
and  his  success  in  the  management  of  his 
various  enterprises  is  evidenced  by  a  fortune 
which  makes  the  emoluments  of  his  high 
judicial  position  seem  mean  and  paltry  in 
comparison.  His  "  days  of  weary  toil"  have 
been  rewarded  by  his  possessing  in  his  clos- 
ing years  all  that  his  most  ambitious  dreams 
could  set  before  him  ;  an  honorable  name,  an 
ample  fortune, 

"And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, — 
Love,  honor,  and  obedience  ;  troops  of  friends." 


